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A. HAPPY NEW YEAR TO YOU. 
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‘My wife makes a little money go a long way.” , 
Pri does mine: she’s always subscribing to the savages in 
tica,”’ 


ed 


MERCENARY REFLECTIONS. 


THE last day of the old year was dying, and the “Dear Old 
Chappie’’—“ Johnnie” they all called him, with the greatest unani- 
mity—felt that really, don’t ye know, it was incumbent upon him to 
do something in the way of pondering o’er the past twelvemonth : it’s 
such an awf'l’y good check upon a fellow, don’t ye see. Old letters? 
Nary a screed. Made a rule of keeping ’em a month, by which 
time they had answered themselves, and then pitched 'em in the fire. 
Diary? Great Pepys, no! The man who would conscientiously keep 
a diary would stand Rome and the Confessional with little more than 
& murmur, 

No, he unlocked the little top left-hand drawer of his buhl seore- 
taire and took out a sheepskin-bound volume, six inches by four, aud 
half-an-inch thick, with legal-blue ruled leaves and green edges. It 
was his banker's pass-book, and, as he read the “debit” side—for the 
“ credit,” save for one line at the top, was a mere blank—he ruminated, 
half aloud : 

“' Captain Reddyem Hawkdon, one hundred and eighty five pounds ! 
Yes, yes, yes. I played Juggins the J that day and no mistake! 
Sovereign ‘Nap,’ in a first-class carriage coming back from Aecot, 
Went ‘the lot,’ as er call it, on ace, king, queen and jack of hearts 
and king of spades. The Captain held five small hearts! And that 
ass, Snubbleigh said, ‘Why, of course, anybody could see through it 
—that is if they weren't blind—I ought to have made spades 
trumps!’ Did you ever hear the like? Yes, and because I wouldn't 
give in he added that people with better eyesight than mine were 
going about the streets with dogs on strings, and sticks, I hate a 
fool; most of all an odstinate one, 

“ Hureka Fur Company, forty two pounds! Heigho! Another 
illustration of the truth of the late lamented Mr. T. Carlyle’s sapient 
remark about the population, though in this case the sweet glances, 
the sweeter conversational whisperings, and the sweetest kisses— 
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three, I think it was, though it may have been four—that she gave 
me for that jacket wouldn’t have been forty guineas if it hadn’t been 
for, what dear old Corney Grain would call, the beastly sequel. By 
gosh, here it is, the very next chequae—— 

“ Mr, Joey Jorkinson, five pounds. It ain’t often, I think, that the 
harlequin and columbine are real/y man and wife off the boards, but 
Juggins, to command, proved the rule by discovering the exception ! 
He looked such an awfully sinewy, muscular old chappie, too, that I 
daresay if I hadn't shelled out that ‘fiver’ he might have ‘mopped 
up the mud in Jermyn Street’ with me as he threatened to do, 

“ Stephan, Otis and Moss, thirteen, fifteen, six! Flowers, can smell 
‘em now. Asweet girl she was, too, at a bonnet shop in Oxford Street. 
Our eyes met, I remember, as she was setting out the window, and I 
couldn't think of any better excuse for going in and speaking to her 
than to ask if she knew from which tavern in the street the daily bus 
for Saffron Waldon—an odd name that struck me once in Bradshaw 
—started. She winked at one of the other girle—not half as pretty— 
and said, with a little attempt at sarcasm, I believe, that I wanted 
the Green Man, and it wasn’t a stone's throw either. And then 
the sequel—another deastiy one. Driving down to Kempton Park on 
Bank Holiday encountered her in a horrid waggonette, with two other 
young women and three howling cads, pulled up outside the Grey- 
hound at Richmond! Upset me for the whole day—by Jove, yes— 
and here are the proofs of it : 

“Mr. R. OH, Fry, seventy-seven pounds ten ! 

“ Mr. John Percival, fifty-eight pounds ! ! 

“* Mr. Joseph Thompson, forty-seven pounds ten ! ! f 

“A hundred an eighty-three golden Jimmies! How positively brutal 
come girls are! What's this: 

“Grafton Galleries, seventy-three pounds ten! Beventy guineas 
for a water colour—only a little thing, too—for a charmer who knew 
about as much about Verboeckhoven as a dromedary does about the 
differential calculus! And, three months after, blest if she didn’t run 
away with an ex-lieutenant of cavalry who got a living at billiard 
sharping. Ah, me! I wonder where Verboeckboven’s ponies are 
galloping tonow? Doubtless, as hard as their little legs will carry 
‘em, to—er—well, Christie's. 

“Hullo, Hunt and Roskell, eighty-five pounds! I remember it— 
jast don’t I! A little sapphire and diamond bracelet for a fair 


deceiver who ‘cut’ me soon after with a howling vengeance! 


Married a Semitic gentlemanin the Brummagem jewellery and mock- 
auction line. Wonder whether she gets sapphires now— salvage-jires 
more in her way, perhaps ! 

“Bah! What deceivers women are, to be sure! (Flings the book at 
a bust of Milton, on a sideboard, and it ricochets off the poet's 
nasal organ again into a waste basket.) Blest if it isn't enough to 
make a fellow foreswear the sex : live a life of—er—whatyemaycallit 
—ah, celibacy, like the monks, I will, too, though—er—as I’ve 
promised to take that little French girl to the fancy ball as a 
* Mayonnaise of Lobster,’ I won’t be ab!e to begin until to-morrow |” 

SSS ee 


A MAN OF METAL. 


(A London Daily says that an American has found means of utilising aluminium for 
garments of nearly every kind.) 


Jopy's Experimental Young Man on reading the above, at once 
ordered a complete suit of sheet iron from his blackemith, 
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"for instance, it was a sad mistake to 
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AT A NEW YEAR’S DANCE. 
XY. 


THEY were sitting it out. . 

That they were “sitting it out on 
the stairs” goes without saying. 

And we all know that “they” were a 
man and a woman. 

“Bo,” said she, “we are on the 
threshold of a new year,” 

“Hum!” said he. 

‘‘ Why?” said she, 

“Why?” 

“Yes,” 

“ Why what?” 

“Why hum?” 

‘“‘T wasn’t humming.” 

‘‘But you told me to.” 

‘‘ Did I?” 

“OF course you did.” 

‘“‘T don’t remember.” 

‘Hum |” 

They both laughed heartily, 

‘‘- You said,” said he, “that we were 
on the threshold of a new year.” 

‘“‘ And do you doubt my word?” 

‘‘Not in the least; ‘your speech 
made me thoughtful, that’s all.” 

“ What about?” 

‘‘ About the old year. I was thinking 
that perhaps, on the whole, [ had not 
made the best use of my time: that, 


go to dances.” 

‘“« Tn-deed |” 

She got up. 

‘“‘ Forgive me, Miss Kitty. Sit down. 
I did not mean this dance, you 
know.” 

She resumed her seat. 

‘‘T mean that it was a sad mistake 
to go to so many dances. And I 
meant that with the new year I meant 
to make some changes. 

“Oh, yes; and [ have made up my 
mind to make some changes, too.'* 

‘Really 2?" 

“ Really |!” 

‘‘ What are they?” 

‘“ Well, one is not to flirt so much.” 

“You—now, do you know, Miss 
Kitty, I'm wonderfully pleased to 
hear you say that. Ithas (I hope you 
will not mind what I am saying) but 
it has sometimes been quite a trial to 
me to see you flirt so desperately.” 

“ Has it really?” 


Ves. 

“Then I won't flirt any more.” I 

“T’m glad to hear it, You will : 
begin with the new year?” | 


“T will begin at once; now, in 


practice for the new year. So, NICE PROSPECT FOR. ’95. 


Mr. Ogilvie, I wish you good Mother. WHY, MY GOOD PEOPLE, YOU ARE BACK BABLY. 
wwe . 7 Daughter. YES—ONLY STAYED ONE ACT—ROTTEN PLAY! 
And off she went with a bow. Mother. RoTten? 
(To be continued.) Daughter, YES; THE Heg0INE w4s A PERFECT LADY, 
FORECAST OF JANUARY. . RONDEAU. 


By Mk. ZADOLDMOOREKIEL, 


DURING this month there will be rain in England, 

There will also be rumours of wars. 

Gentlemen in this month had better beware of widows—also in the 
following months of the year. 

Bread will be made of the best wheat-flour—sometimes. 

Inaccurate information will be cabled from South America to the 
effect that Jabez Spencer Balfour will be extradited ; bat he will not 
arrive in London during the month, 

The House of Lords will still be in existence. 

Several persons will appear in the Bankruptcy Court. 

In some portion of the globe there will be fighting between 
professional pugilists, if between no one else, 


eS ) 
RaiLway Rates: Anything from ten to sixty miles an hour. 


On Bournemouth beach the warmth’s eublime ;_ 


You have no fear of frost or rime, 
Nor need to wear an overcoat, 
Or tie a muffler round your throat. 
To shiver almost seems a crime ; 
The Sun, by shining all the time, 
Brings inspiration to the pote 
On Bournemouth beach, : 


In town they have the pantomime? 
What odds! I do not care a dime. 
Far rather would I, an I mote, 
Stay here and play the giddy goat ; 
Yes, I’m very glad that I’m 
On Bournemouth beach, 
eS 


CHEss players believe in playing on the square. 
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THE CALL BOY. 


THIS, as I write, is Christmas time. I know it is Christmas time, 
because the calendar for the year which is about to depart, and 
; which will have de- 

yy , parted by the time 
PSA these notes are in print, 
<B says it is, Besides, the 
pantomime season has 
- begun, and the waits 
. have not finished fright- 
ening us in the night 
yet, and yesterday I 
heard the butcher say 
to the servant next 


y ol! 2) “hig that she was to tell 

Wf, ey y Mi -. er mistress that he 
Yi. NOS 4S Poe’, Teally could not allow 
YY pr A ae be Ge pa "A 


: it to run on any longer. 
\Z\ By these and other 
ew") signs, I know that, in 
eg!) 2 | spite of what the Clerk 
; = of the Weather wants 
to make out, it 7s Christ- 

SS \= mas time, and I am 
ep Sh GY 4 determined not to be 
‘AE le Yfy7y MG cheated out of the 


( \ Ny", 
yy pS 


A 
4 


Wy 
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y 
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conviction, If further 
proof of the fact were 
urgently needed, 
_ would refer you to 
*the bunch of mistletoe 
in the hall, Indeed, 
if you happened to be a pretty girl—which I don’t say you are not, 
unless you happen to be a man—I would go to the trouble of leading 
you into the hall with my own hands, and proving to you the 
mistletoe was there with my own li—— And there is holly about the 
place, too. I am quite positive of that, because last night { sat ‘upon 
a piece which had tumbled from one of the pictures and arranged 
itself on a seat of a chair in the best possible attitude for inflicting 
insufferable agony. 


* * » * * s 


Yes, I know it is Christmas-time, for——Jemima, will you kindly 
throw that window open and pull down the blind? This room, 
though it has no fire in it, is a perfect oven, and the sun is half blind- 
ing me. Ah, that's better! Now a man can breathe, And you 
might fetch me my alpaca coat and the bellows. ... Thank you, 
Jemima, No, you needn't shut the door: I want the draught for 
sitting in, And 1b LG 
if there is any angi i pn 
more outside eee {| A iA 
you will oblige eo fall | | i 1) 
me by letting it LE A 
in at the street- | 
door and eend- ) 
ing it up to me. 
J have plenty 
of heavy paper- 
weights here in 
the shape of 
books of Christ- 
mas por eeys 
which have 
come to be re- 
viewed, 80 you 
see, 80 far as 
the safety of my 
own papers is 
concerned, I 
could do my 
work in the 
madly revoly- = = 
ing centre of a ——}/7 
tornado, ‘Cc 


* « 

Though Santa 
Claus is, or has ~ (| 
been, every- - : 
where gener- | ; 
ally,heisatthe “THE Banonrss BURDETT-COUTTS HAS TAKEN A BOX 
Lyceum par- FOR EVERY PERFORMANCE OF “DICK WHITTINGTON 

4y Pp AT THE LANE."—Referce, 

ticularly; and 


he has arrived in the shape of a charming fairy pantomime, written 
by Mr. Horace Lennard, and produced by Mr, Oscar Barrett, 
who is, as you know, a man who poseesses to a peculiar acer 
the talent for doing these things daintily, prettily, and thoroughly. 


FATHER CORISTMAS PANTOMIME AT THE LYCEUM 
OR THE CHILDREN’S BARRETT-ISE. 
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Misses Kitty Loftus, Annie Schuberth, Susie Vaughan, and Clara 
Jecks are among Mr. Santa Claus Barrett’s female dolls, and 
the male ones include Messrs, Charles Lauri, Victor Stevens, Fred 
Emney, and William Rigneld. The last named doll ie simply immense- 
—large enough, in fact, to have an arcade all to himself—but, except. 
in the matter of siz, his presence does not make the others come out- 
small, Miss Kitty Loftus, in proving the life and soul of the whole 
show, surprises no one who has had the pleasure of seeing and hearing 
her before ; and it goes without saying that the other ladies we have- 
mentioned exhibit that amount of good form with which their names 
are ever identified, and to which the peculiar properties of the panto- 
mime costume impart increased accentuation. Altogether—with its 
splendid ballets by Madame Katti Lanner, its magnificent scenery by 
Messrs, Henry Emden and Hawes Craven, and its charming dresses 
from the designs of “Wilhelm ”"—Santa Claus of the Lyceum is a 
production which, for the reason that it never could be mastered, 
never should be miseed, 


™ * * * * 5 

The Baroness Burdett-Coutts being a long-established resident of 
Highgate, what wonder that she should evince an unusual interest in 
the subject of Richard 
Whittington's historical, 
but hasty, visit to her 
neighbourhood? Accord- 


ingly, the Baroness, whose C=. .\WN 
sympathy. with things S eos KX 
theatrical is as widely a: BON WN 
known of as it is appre- i: TN ' 
ciated, has taken a box for 


every performance of 
Dick Whittington at 
Drury Lane, As there 
will be two performances 
daily throughout the 
season, it is considered 
likely that the Baroness =. 
will ‘make the box her - 34 
home during the run of = = 
the pantomime, and so ea) 
escape the bother of con- — 
tinual journeys to and ee ars 

from the theatre. What- THE OALL Boy’s QIRLS. 
ever may be the No. 149.—Miss Margaret Wallace. 
drawbacks that present 

themselves to the mind on the contemplation of life in a Drary 
Lane box, the plan certainly has its favourable conditions, and 
among these may be specially noted the grand opportunity afforded 
the tenant of becoming thoroughly acquainted with all the Music-hall 
songs of the year, and most of the singers. And how glorious, too, to 
be played to twice a day by the memberesses of Lila Clay’s band ; 
and to be always in the enviable position to obtain, on the very 
shortest notice, a side view of the new chef d'orchestre, Mr. J. M. 
Glover, as he conducts “Jt Ain't All Lavender” with all the subtle 
appreciation and care, and fierce attitudinarianism, of a mighty 
macstro, with Tannhiiuser on his desk ! 


* * * * 5 . 
The Shep Girl, like The New Boy, has not enjoyed a holiday this 
Christmas. But those who have been to see her at the Gaiety have 
enjoyed theirs. The Two Seymours—Katie Seymour and Seymour 
Hicks—acd the one Topsy Sinden, are principally responsible for the 
circumstance, although Mr. Arthur Williams, Miss Marie Halton, 
Mr. George Grossmith, Junr., Miss Lillie Belmore and Mr, Willie 
Warde, do their best to be. How charming is the music of Mr. Ivan 
Christmas Cary 1! and of Mr, Dandy Lionel Monckton ; and how smart 
and dainty and funny is the whole show! Clearly the “Call Boy” 
and The Shop Girl must meet again ! 
* * * * * * 
To Miss M*re*r't W*LL*0*, 
O DAUGHTER of a good M.P., 
Conservative, to rhyme to thee 
I deem it an especial pleasure, 
My pen doth almost feel inspired, 
By circumstance so well desired, 
To introduce a novel measure { 
And what a comfort that would be, 
O daughter of a good M.P.| 


O object of my Cockney rhyme, 
I hear thou art in pantomime— 

In that thou followest thy pater / 
The House at Westminster, you know, 
Produces pantomimic show 

Than which the Lane's alone is greater [ 
But there, they aren't so fair as thee, 
O daughter of a gooi M P.! 


THE CB, 


roo 


b 
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LA JEUNE FILLE. 
A ROMANCE OF SAINT VALERY-EN-CAUX. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE OPENING OF THE CAMPAIGN, 


MONSIEUR, the Master of the Ceremonies, presented me to madame, 
the mother, and madame, the mother, presented me to Mademoiselle 
Hortense ; and I asked, in the very best French at my command : 

‘‘ Madame, have I your permission to invite Mademoiselle to dance ?”’ 

‘ Perfectly, Monsieur,” Madame answered. 

For the Master of the Ceremonies hai mentioned my credentials, 
and they had impressed her, She did not understand that a Knight 
of the Primrose League was a person of less consequence than a 
Knight Commander of the Bath, and she had an idea that the 
Incorporated Society of Authors was the same thing as the Privy 
Council. 

So the campaign was Sa wana cautiously, and as we threaded the 
mazes of the mazurka, Mademoiselle and I conversed. 

The conversation naturally turned upon those features of sccial life 
in which English and French customs differ. 

“Is it true, Mademoiselle,” I asked her, )“that you French girls 
never flirt?” 

‘Flirt ? What is flirt, Monsieur?” she said ; and there was that in 
her roguish eyes which hinted that she would really like to know. 

‘Tt would be easier to show you than to tell you, Mademoiselle,” I 
whispered. ‘If you were to come out with me on the terrace where 
the stars are shining, and if we leant together on the railings, and 
looked out over the great waste of waters——” 

But at that moment the band stopped playing, and she asked me to 
take her back to her mamma, I did her bidding, but she promised 
me another dance, and when I came to claim it, she showed the 
game curiosity to know about our English habits, 

‘‘ What is to flirt, Monsieur?” she repeated. “You were going to 
tell me what is to flirt.” 

‘To flirt, Mademoiselle,” I explained, “is ‘to make love without 
formality. The flirt begins to make love without thinking of the 
consequences, and ceases to make love without feeling that he has 
incurred responsibilities, Take our own case, for instance. Half an 
hour ago, you and I were strangers to each other, In another fort- 
night we may be parted, never to meet again. Yet, if we were in 
England, we should probably spend the interval in flirting. We 
should take long walks together on the beach——”’ 

“To take walks, Mensieur—in high-heeled boots! It is not possible.” 

“Tf you were English,” I said, ‘“‘ you would not allow your boots to 
etand in your way, and as I said, we should take walks together, and 
we should sit about upon the cliffs tegether, putting up our umbrellas 
to screen us from the passers-by, and I should hold your little hand in 
mine and whisper pretty nothings to you, and if I did not kiss you 
you would be surprised and shocked. So things would goon fora 
fortnight, and when the fortnight ended we should say gocd-bye and 
tell each other that we felt as if the world was coming to an end, and 
so drift apart and live happy ever afterwards, with a rich store of 
golden memories to look baek upon. How dces the picture please you, 
Mademoiselle Hortense?” 

The picture pleased her very much indeed. 

“T think I should like to be an English girl,” she said. ‘“‘ There was 
an English girl, Miss Lucy, at the Convent where I was at school, who 
told me things like this, but I could not believe her. Are these things 
reilly true, Monsieur?” 

.‘* Yes, Mademc iselle Hortense, these things are really true, and if an 
Eoglish girl knows how to flirt, I fancy a French girl might learn. [ 
should feel a proud man if I could teach a French gir! to flirt. 
Suppose we were to sit out the next dance in the corner there——” 

‘* Monsieur !”’ 

This in shocked accents that almcst frightened me. I murmured 
my apologies. : 

“Tt generally begins like that in England,” I explained, 

‘* But this is France, Monsieur.” 

“’ Yes, Mademoiselle Hortense.” 

“ And when one is in a foreign country one should conform to the 
customs of the inhabitants.” 

‘‘ Then, if I met you in the Cannibal Islands, Mademoiselle Hortense, 
I suppose you would consider me discourteous if I did not eat you?” 
She laughed a little, and she looked prettier than ever when she 

aughed, 

“[ think you must not teach me how to flirt to-night,” she said. 

“When, then?” I asked. 

‘Never,’ she answered. ‘Only ” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle Hortense.” 

“ Only to-morrow we are going on the steamer for a promenade-en- 
mer, and when mamma goes on a steamer she is sometimes, you know, 
just a littl——” 

The dance was nearly over, and there was no time to lose. I asked 
the important question, hurriedly : 

‘What sort of pastry gives mamma most trouble when she is on th 
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GOOD CHEER. 


| | i 


JUST TO CELEBRATE THE NEW Y£FAR, YOU KNOW. 


eS 
steamer ?” 
“‘ Meringues,” whispered Mademoiselle Hortense, 
And then, with solemn dignity, as became a Knight of the Primrose 
League and a member of the Incorporated Society of Authors, [ took 
her to her seat and bowed, and left her there, 


(Zu be continued.) 
ay 7 


Encouraging. 
“WILL you always love me, Angy?”’ 
‘‘T hope so, Edwin, I sincerely hope so.” . 
“T am glad of that. You will try to always love, at least, I know.” 
Oh, yes, dear, I'll try ; believe me, I'll try ever so bard.” 
“That’s comforting. And do you think your mother will be always 
as amiable to me as she is-now?” 
“I think so, dear. She may not, you know, but I think she will.” 
[Silly girl—action for Breach ts pending. Nothing 
is 80 detrimental as suspense, 
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HEY PRESTO! 
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“WELL, OLD MAN, DID YOU SEE THE New YEAB IN?” 


“Um—I saT UP—UM—BUT, AH——" 
“AH, I BEE—BLIND AGAIN,” 


A Question of Corking. 

Mr, Slick. Waiter, this wine is very bad. 

oe What is wrong, sir? Perhaps the cork has not been air- 
tight. 

Mr, Slick, Oh, the cork has been air-tight enough, but it certainly 
hasn't been water-tight. 

a ee 
Sad. 

. HULLO, old fellow! what a swell; but how jolly miserable you 
00 Pg 

“ Yes, I’ve been attending poor Jenkins’s last moments.” 

“What! you don’t mean to say the poor fellow's dead?” 

“ No, Married,” 


A FRONT-TIEB Difficulty: When you can only get the second row 
in the dress circle. 
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RESOLUTIONS FOR 1895. 
By VARIOUS PEOPLE. 
By Lord Rosebery : To find a policy. 


By the Marquis of Salisbury: To form a 
new Ministry. 

By Mr. John Morley: To abandon Home 
Rule for Ireland, because it does not pay. 

By the Grand Old Man: To return to 
public life. 

By the Majority of the London County 
Council : To do something for the benefit of 
the public. 

By Mr. Justice Hawkins: Not to crack 
jokes on the bench. 

By the Proprietors of Evening Papers: 
Not to publish sensational matter. 

By the Proprietors of Morning Papers: To 
verify all telegrams before publishing them. 

By Sir William Vernon Harcourt: To go 
in for “ banting.” 

By Mr. H. M. Stanley: To conduct an 

’ African expedition which shall leave no dis- 
putes after it. 

By the Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker : Not to be 
too ready to rush into print. 

By Mr. W. T. Stead : To keep steady. 

By the City Corporation: To love the 
London County Council. 

By the faddists : To love everything which 
is in existence, 

By the new humorists: To write some- 
thing humorous and new. 

By the representatives of “New Art”: 
Never to touch a pencil again. 

By burglars: Not to get inebriated while 
on a professional job. 

By ‘philanthropical money-lenders: Not 
to charge much more than sixty per cent. 

By the Admiralty : To build vessels which 
are seaworthy, 

By the War Office: To have an efficient 


army. 

By China: Not to engage in warfare. 

By Japan : Not to put on too much “tide.” 

By Mr. Thomas A. Edison: To really 
invent an electrical invention which will 
benefit the country at large. . 

By Mr. Gladstone : To translate the naughty 
satires of Juvenal, 

By Mr. C. L. Graves: To anticipate Mr. 
Gladstone's translation with a Hawarden 
Juvenal. 

By Mr. Beerbohm-Tree: To produce a 
fresh masterpiece every week. 

By Mr. Oscar Wilde : To wring the neck of 
the author of “ The Green Carnation.” 

By the author of “ The Green Carnation” : 
To keep out of the way of Mr. Oscar Wilde. 

By everybody: To subscribe annually to 
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A Clever Solicitor. 


Mr. BENJAMIN JAMES was a solicitor. 

He was a clever man, and he wasalso a clever 
solicitor. When he had a case in hand, he 
either lost it or else he won it. 

Sometimes it was the one way, and sometimes the other. 

But it was usually the former. 

As there were two possibilities to the conclusion of any action, so he 

had two forms of announcing the results to his clients, 

If he was successful he wrote : 


Mr, J. B. Brown. 


Re BROWN v. SMITH, 
Sir,—I am pleased to inform you that J have to-day won this action. 
Yours faithfully, BENJAMIN JAMES, 


If, on the other hand, he lost the case, he wrote : 


MR. B. J. SMITH. 
Re SMITH vo. BROWN, 
Sir,—I regret to inform you that you have to-day lost this action. 
Yours faithfully, BENJAMIN JAMES, 


peed Sir Wilfrid Lawson : To take a glass of 
r 


A 
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LONDON: December 28, 1894. 


WROTE Quintus Horatius Flaccus, in the days of old : 


Septimi, Gades aditwre mecum et 

Cantabrum indoctum juga ferre nostra et 

Barbaras Syrtes ubi Maura semper 
Astuat wnda, 


And this‘is how the passage is rendered into 
English verse by Mr. C. L. Graves, the author 
of the Hawarden Horace (which, by the way, 
some country bookseller ordered from the 
publishers under the style of Hard-on-Horace), 

Majestic Armistead, colossal crony 

Ever at shortest notice all agog 
To start for Brighton as my cicerone, 

For Gottenburg, Khartoum, or Bally bog— 
Prepared, did Arctic fever fire my soul, 
To pilot me in person to the Pole. 

* . * * * 

And the circumstance which justifies the 
quotation of the passage is that Mr. Armistead, 
who shares with Mr. Stuart Rendel and the 
Harl of Aberdeen the privilege of looking 
after Mr. Gladstone when he is taken away 
for a holiday, is this year going to accompany 
Mr. Gladstone to the South of France, there ‘o 
prevent him from catching a chill by sitting 
about in the open air at eundown, and to see 
that he does not unduly excite his nervous 
system by talking theology at the dinner table. 

Ls * * ¢ 

For it would seem that theology is nowa- 
days the one subject of supreme interest to 
Mr. Gladstone. He may let fall certain 
obiter dicta about Local Option or Armenian 
Atrocities, but his heart is, all the time, in 
some ecclesiastical subject. 


, 
* 
° 


—— » * * * 
ga cousin, Cuore * Hia latest achievement in the ecclesiastical 
line has received less attention than it 
deserved, He has written on Evangelicalism for an Evangelical pub- 
lication, and he has taken the opportunity of saying, albeit in his most 
dignified and courteous manner, that the principal luminaries of the 
livangelical Movement have always been imbeciles, unmoved by art, 
and incapable of understanding literature. 

* & ea zg * *% 
Upon the accuracy of the sentiment I do not, of course, offer any 
opinion whatsoever. I merely observe that Mr. Gladstone has done 
a remarkable thing in expressing it where he did, It reminds one of 
the way in which Mr. Richard Le Gallienne once thumped the 
cushion in a Nonconformist pulpit, saying that certain cardinal 
articles of Nonconformist faith were very good things in their way, 
though they did not commend themselves tosuch active intellects as his, 

t = ® Co * » 


They change their Prime Ministers so frequently in France that I 


can never be quite sure whether the man who is Prime Minister at 


the {moment when I write these lines, will 
still be Prime Minister when they are printed. 
At this moment, however, the Prime Minister 
of France is M. Kugene Henri Brisson. He 
is sixty years of age, and serious papers 
describe him as eminent. I believe he is 
also somewhat of a jingo, and disposed 
to encou the colonial expansion of 
his country. But the difficulty, as a rule, is to 
find .Frenchmen who will themselves go to 
the colonies and expand them. 
rd 


% ba * 

By profession M. Brisson is a lawyer. It 
seems to be one of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of democratic forms of government 
that they bring lawyers to the front, It has 
been co both in France and in the United 
States, and sometimes with results that have 
been truly deplorable, because the Jawyer is 
by nature a hired advocate more anxious to 
earn his fee than to ameliorate the world. 


“ 8 * * 

Yet there have been glorious exceptions 
to this general rule. Léon Gambetta was 
an exception, and so was Abraham Lincoln. 
It is contended, by those who know him best, 
that M. Brisson is another. If so, he has now a great opportunity 
of proving it, and I believe that he means to make good use of 
that opportunity, THE SPEAKEB, 


BY PROFESSION A 
LAWYER, 
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“°WARE OYSTERS.” 


Here's a pretty kettle of fish ! 
Oysters now breed fever ; 

So finds Dr. Eustace Smith, 
So corroborates Dr. Lever. 


Ses were Proned es ok ) 


heFestive “Season too 


Typhoid in the oyster sits— 
Most malignant fever ; 

Smith's poor patients all have fits, 
** And so have mine,” said Lever. 


*‘ Good for trade this oyster scare,” 
‘Good, indeed,” said Lever ; 
‘But if we'd thrive we must take 
care 
To first deny the fever,” 


So ’twas settled—settled well, 
Oysters don’t breed fever ; 

So finds Dr. Eustace Smith, 
So corroborates Dr. Lever, . 


Oe 


Theatre Royal, Slumburgh. 


Manager. What! you propose 
to put on a comic opera with a 
chorus of five? 

Impresario. That’s all right. I 
am a member of the chorus myself, I was once a popular music- 
hall singer and the audience used to sing my choruses forme. I daresay 
it will be the same here, and then we will have a chorus of a hundred 
at least, [ hope. 
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HISTORY RE-TOLD. 
No, 15—THE SAXONS AND THE SCOTS. 


THAT Britons never will be slaves is an axiom which has only been 
comparatively Jately put into verse; but the Britons of the fifth 
century privately held the same opinion, though they did not rule the 
WAVes, 

They were afraid of disastrous results. Both the Scots and Picts 
from the north of the island invaded the southern portion. The Scots 
have been doing so, more or less, ever since. 

They feared losses, and were at a loss how to avoid their fear. 

Some peop"e, when in difficulties, apply to the Jews. 

Vortigern, Prince of Dumnomium, on being consulted, advised the 
Britons to apply to the Saxons for help. 

They did so, and the Saxons, led by Hengist and Horsa, arrived in 
due time and in three ships, 

They held a council of war with the Britons, and were informed 


that the Scots and Picts were both warlike, but that the latter were . 
the more dangerous, 


The Saxons went 
north and encoun- 
tered the two tribes. 

Said Hengist to 
Horsa: “Did not 
those Britons say that 
the Picts were the 
ek cara ; of 
these two people?” 

Said Horsa to Hen- 
gist : ‘* Exactly so.” 

Hengist asked: 
“Do you think so?” 

To which Horaa re- 
plied : ‘ No, I don’t.” 

‘Neither do JI,” 
said Hengist. 

“These Britons 
seem to be very stu- 
pid,” observed Horsa, 

“ Perhaps not,” re- 
marked Hengist, “for 
I have a theory.” i 

“ What is it?" ‘ 

“Why, simply 
this: The Scots are 
powerful because 
they are Pict men.” | 

Horsa was so in- 
furiated at this ob- 
servation that he at 
once went and 
thrashed both the 
Picts and the Scots, 


BETTER LATE THAN NEVER, OR 
BETTER NEVER LATE. 


“AnD fordive us our Tristmasses, as we 
fordive them,their Tristmasses against us.” 
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JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs., Dec, 20.—Saw my New Year’s Number pretty well through. 
This is it, I believe you'll like it. It’s good, I think, I think it’s 
very good, It’s not so good, perhaps, as the succeeding numbers of '95 
will be, but still it’s very good. 
Fri., Dec. 21.—Such a pleasant day. Private view of Olympia’s 
new show. Began by eating quite the daintiest little lunch—oysters 
(Whitstables) in the lower shell, and Riminy-Piminy's ’84 champagne. 
Ended by witnessing quite the greatest show on earth—and water : 
“The Orient.” 
Sat., Dec, 22.—Another pleasurable day. The Crystal Palace’s 
pantomime, Always the best pantomime of the year by reason of it 
really being a pantomime. Horace Lennard and Oscar Barrett know 
that Sydenham is the home of children belonging to good families, 
and they provide accordingly. The Music hall element is largely 
eschewed and vulgarity is a stranger—thanks, in a great measure, to 
the co-operation of the artists engaged and the presidential careful- 
ness of Mr. Cocksure—I mean Mr. Henshaw Russell. 
Sun., Dec. 23.—Read a book called ‘'Caleb Thumb.” It is nota 
’ tale of Jacktow. It ia a story of Theosophy by an anonymous author, 
and its anonymity is the best thing about it. 
Mon., Dec. 24.—Saw Juhn-a-Dreams. One capital comedy scene in 
-this, and another fine scene of a much higher nature. Worth seeing. 
Tues., Dec, 25,—Christmas—not in the Workhouse, but very nearly. 
Fed no end of my own little pet waifs and strays, and all out of the 
JUDY purse, too. And now, my worthy vicars, and benevolent old 
ladies and philanthropic old gentlemen, when I don't respond very 
heavily to a/Z your charitable institutions, you'll know that JuDy is 
atriving to do a little good on her own account, , 

Wed , Dec. 26.—Thought Oscar Barrett had done his best in Blue 
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Beard at the Crystal Palace, but find he's done even better in Santa 
Claus at the Lyceum. 


qe ae 


POT POURRI. 

“SHE never took him whisky in her night dress.” So runs the 
evidence in a recent divorce case. Probably not ; there would be too 
rmouch leakage. 

€ + € € * * 

Mrs, Wilkins. I am aware that I always look pleasant enough, 
and no.one could tell from my face that I have a fiery temper. 

Mrs. Bosham, No, but they might from the face of your husband. 

L * * 5 * 


* 

Jewelled boots and shoes are said to be coming into vogue among 
wealthy South American ladies. The fashion cannot be very 
comfortable, for it is generally considered that stones in one’s ehoes 
are productive of blisters, 

™ * 


” * & t 
The men who wrestle with lions find that it is a case of might and 
main, = 


e * e 


i * * 
The burglar who got away from the night watchman by squeezing 
through two rails only six inches apart had a very narrow escape. 


a 


Outside the Police Court. 
Intelligent Foreigner (to English Friend), Ahl ees dat a mail 
coach f 
Brown. No, thatis what we call the “ Black Maria.” 
Intelligent Foreigner, Ah! vat 1 haf heard about—de black mail. 


7 ROMANCES, ANCIENT AND 
ay MODERN. 
iI No. 156.—BALLAD OF BREAKAGES. 


Toe THE scullery-maid, though much care she takes, 
Rei} Still shatters no end of dishes ; 


Sel! The Izaakese champion blandly breaks 
SORT, The record, with tales of fishes. 
SNS The scorch-loving bicyclist breaks the parts 
“ WSS Of our frame that his wheel collides with : 


SW The lady of coquetry breaks our hearts 
LS By the laugh she our love derides with. 
The day breaks daily when exit Nox, 
The sea-waves break on the “ treacherous rocks” ; 
But what the day and the wild, wild sea 
By their breakings smash is unknown to me! 


The Anarchist breaks the strong Jaw's decree ; 
The engineman breaks his train ; 
And the gallant young beau, when of age comes he, 
Breaks a bottle of prime champagne, 
Old Neptune breaks the abandoned wreck, 
As the housewife her firewood splitteth ; 
Bold Billington breaks the rash wretch’'s neck 
Who the capital crime committeth, 
HANI The bather who bathes each morn i’ the year 
AWW Breaks the ice to admit him, when winter is here. 
Li) And, when winter is here, Willie Sikes, Esquire, 
By breaking our houses, arouses our ire | 


The pugilist breaks his opponent's head ; 

_ The juvenile breaks his toffee : 

Too often the novelist breaks the thread 
Of his story, to preach philo-sophy. 

The faithless Lothario breaks the troth 


/ ! | 
Wh |) } | <=: = 
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He's repeatedly penned and spoken, 
S And then with remorse and regret grows wroth 


Wi WALA) | | "Ay HEH! hia — = Wh hi 1f : 6“ 9 
oe IU} B01 MW en himeelf is by “damages” broken |! 
ee ||!) i | ill Ya = cs In short, it would take me a week to quote 
se MUTT ez, MATE a = (If 1 knew them all—which I don’t—by rote,) 
iC P BIGGS Ne Py ee The unnumbered breaks that, for weal or woe, 
as = LZ a WN Transpire each year in this world below ! 


But the breakage I sing is so huge a break 
That you'll notice no hesitation 
In the statement I make that 'twill take the cake 
From all breakages else in creation. Be fe 
Tis an annual breakage bewailed and wept aoe 
By the layman and eke the preacher, 
Yet a breakage that ne'er will from earth be swept 
While poor 'Man is a human creature, 
Tis the pitiful breakage in Januaree 
Of the pious resolves that by bond and free, 
By poor and by wealthy, by grave and gay, 
Are resolved each year npon New Year's Day! 


YOUNG HOPEFUL. 


JANUARY 2, 1895, 


OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 
(Two sihigi* and Fifty-cighth 
Meeting.) 

GENTLEMEN,” said the Ever Young 
and Lovely, ““we are on the eve of 
another New Year, which must be 
dealt with in the ordinary course, by 
a young man who has ambitions which 
failed to be realised in '94, but who, 
nevertheless, takes heart of hope for 


$6995.97 


THE New Year comes: I'm thirty-two, 

And all the things I meant to do, 

This past twelve months, are left 
undone— 

I've hardly touched a single one, 

And now old Time bas slammed the 
door 

Upon your failures, '94. 

But what’s the odds? If I'm alive, 

I'll do a lot in ‘95. 


I meant to give up many things 

To which poor human nature clings, 
I meant to give up cigarettes, 

I meant to pay off all my debts, 

I meant to rise at early hours, 

And exercise my mental powers, 

It is not done; I must contrive 

To manage it in '95. 


In all respects I wi!] reform— 

For instance, there is whisky warm, 
That beverage I will not touch— 
At least, I will not take too much 
Of that or any other cup 

That makes me need a pick-me-up 
Before my breakfast. So I'll thrive 
Throughout the course of '95. 


Yes, I will thrive and so progress 
From glory on to glory. Yes, 

I'll have no trouble with “ the sex,” 
I'll earn and bank enormous cheques ; : 
My name shall be a household word 
Wherever famous names are heard, 

In point of fact I will “arrive” 
Before the end of ’95. 


A LADY GUIDE. 


A LADY residing in London who 
happened to be entertaining a niece 
from the country, resolved to treat her 
guest to the sights of the Metropolis. 
Not being in want of money, and 
being undesirous of doing the thing 
meanly, she hailed a oa omnibug, 
on to the roof of which she invited 
her relation to mount, and climbed 
up behind her nimbly enough. The 
route of their conveyance chanced 
by Trafalgar Square, and when Lord 

elson’s Column hove in view, the 
Londoner bade her niece take note of 
“The Monument,” 

With a somewhat distrustful glance 
at her companion, the young lady 
affected an exaggerated admiration, 
rs ee omnibus proceeded down the 

trand until it was nearly o ite 
Childs’ Bank. eee 

“ Here,” observed the Town Lady, sententiously, “ formerly stood the 
Marble Arch.” 

“JT must respectfully request you to excuse me,” said the Country 
Cousin, kindly but. firmly. “‘T doubted when you spoke 80 pee 
of what you called ‘The Monument’; but Doubt gives place to 
Conviction, when you confuse the Marble Arch with Temple Bar.” 

“Tf” enquired the elder lady, without losing her temper, “ you know 
80 much more about London than I do, why do you ask me to be your 
gui e ” 

‘I did not doso,” wasthe reply; “but supposing I did, why do you 
presume to supply information that is not worth the paper upon which 

t might have been written?” 

“I give it up,” retorted the Aunt; ‘and, since we seem to be asking 

peer bak ° you think that a garden seat on the top of a road car 
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A PROVERB APPLIED. 


‘DEAR ME, CAPTAIN WILKINS, IS YOUR HORSE LOST?” 
“ WELL, NOT EXAOTLY LOST, YOU KNOW, BUT GONE BEFORE,” 


is a good place to guess them in? For my part I climb down.” 

Her niece followed her. 

A hansom took them to “ Birch’s,” where they partook of luncheon, 
at the Aunt’s expense. 

Always yield gracefully in an argument, whether you are in the 


wrong or not, 
a meena 


Perhaps it was Dangerous. 


Mr, Honeysuchle (to his wife). My dear, I don’t know what can be 
wrong with you lately. I have said on three different occasions that 
I could not afford to buy you certain articles of clothing that you 
said were absolutely etiricat lt and you have not gone into a fainting 
fit. Iam afraid you must be ill. 
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THE NEW YEAR’S WARNING. 


JANUARY 2, 1895. ° 


A STORY WITHOUT A HERO (Concluded). 


{At the urgent request of numerous friends, JuDy’s Lunatic Contributor has been induced to give the fina! chapters (Thank Heaven.—ED.) of that stirring romance, 
“The New Year's Warn'ng.”] 


Py 


ee Ss . 
CHAPTER XVL. (continued).—“ Ephraim Clogger !” 


gasped Baoniy, “why ain't you doing time?” ‘“ Why 
ain’t you?” retorted the other. “"Twas your false 


OHAPTER XVL—What fell from the beak of the 
booby bird as Bandy, the Bow Street Runner, held it 
upside down after Ralph Rafferty had placed something 


_ CHAPTER XVIT.—Gaze thy fill, dear reader, upon the 
joyous pair, for to-morrow they will wed. Gaze thy fil, 


in its beak ? What? Why, an oath! Now, this was too 
much for Bundy, a strictly religious man; he loosened 
his grasp and the bird scuttled away under the rocks. 


tongue that sent me to a felon’s doom ; but now my time 
has comet” “It has!” cried Bundy. A blow! and 
Clogger lay weltering in his gore. Let us leave him to 


for thou wilt neer see them more! and then come with 
me to the home of the twin brothers Wiggleberry. 
Alas | ’twould have been better had we stayed, for se, 


they separate never again to be united as of yore! 


At that moment a hand was placed on his shoulder. Farewell, Robert, farewell, Richard Wiggleberry ! 


welter and turn to a happy picture. 


Yaka r 
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CHAPTER XIX —And all this while what is little 
Minnie doing? ‘Tis Christmas morn, and as she is 
returning from church, a rough stranger accosts her. 
What says he? “Mistress, I have come twenty thou- 
sand miles with a message from Jack——” Minnie 
waited to hear no more but eank doan on to the cold 
enow. She had fainted ! 


CHAPTER XX. (and last).—The year is but a day 

- old, The time has come for the author to lay aside his 
pen, and bid his readers a Happy New Year! But 
the warning— ‘tis at hand! Two people are in stormy 
converse, one bears the badge of servitude, ‘tis she who 
speaks. “ You will please to suit yourself, mum, by this 
day month.” And thisis THE NEW YEAR'S WABNING ! 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ewery Monday. One Halfrenny- 
a 
Miss MonTGOMERY.—So you say, but we've heard very different, 


L A R K S 7 Under the circumstances we don't see how you could possibly help 


THE BEST OF ALL THE HALFPENNY COMICS. it. And under the circumstances we don’t see how you could 


pos:ibly have done what you say. Submit to the inevitable like a 
gocd girl, and allll be well. 

ELLA LEIGH.—Your time will come. Wait for it. You know tha 
proverb, Only wait for it. It may bs a long time coming, it may 
be a very long time coming; indeed, it may not come at all, bat 


ALLY $ LO PER. all you've got to do is to wait for it, ae, 


YO UR Ly} FE NSURED FOR £1 50. MoonEy.—Are you Irish? J£ so, we cannot undertake to argue with 
99 SHOB LANE. FLEET STREET. LONDON, E.C. you. Before we go any further please let us know if you're Irish. 


Cadburys | PIRQ S55 


U ? 
‘4 The typical Cocoa of English USED *"Bainties in Endless.” POWDER 


CHAPTER XVIIL—From the now desolate home of 
the twins to the scorching plains of Australia ies a big 
leap, yet it must be taken. “Tom,” said Gentleman 
Jack, to the black tracker, “go to my tent—there you 
will see a large black box with ‘ Wiggleberry Brothers’ 
in white letters on it, secure it about your person, and 
meet me with it at Dead Corpse Creek at sundown. 


— 


Ewery Saturday. Ome Penny. 


No Eggs 
Required. 


manufacture. Absolutely Pure.” “= = ot tt Daintles in Endless 


so-called Pure Varlety. 
—The Analyst. Foreign Cocoas,) THE CHOICEST DISHES AND THE RICHEST), CUSTARD. 


The Editor of JUDY begs te inform his Correspondents that, when accompanied by a aompes and dirccted envelope, a rejected article or sketch will always be returned 
Now ready, VOLUME LY. of JUDY, handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt edges, price Right Shillings. 
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Small Boy. Garn! You come down our alley and my Sister 
Sal ’ul fight yer one-’anded. 


_—— HO 


A GOOD BEGINNING. 

FROM a betting man’s point of view the New Year had made a most 
disastrous commencement. In the ring at Manchester the bookies 
were paying out over the last race, and the discordant siren of a steam 
tug, ploughing the treacly waters of the neighbouring ship canal, 
screeched out the knell of the departing day. And Bill Binns, man- 
of-ease by disposition, but backer-of-horses by dint of sheer desperation, 
stood upon the damp grass in the centre of the saddling paddock and 
pondered. He was in the unenviable condition termed by his genus, 
‘‘broke to the bloomin’ world,” and the two great questions that 
confronted him for answers were where he could get (1) a dinner— 
good, bad, or indifferent, and (2) a shakedown for the night, leaving 
the less weighty problems of getting through the morrow until the 
dawning of that fateful day. 

He had not arrived at a solution of either difficulty before the 
officials began to clear the enclosures for the night, and with a 
heavy heart W. Binns turned out of the huge, dock-like gates, and 
down the coal-blackened road on the right that led back into the 
city. The outlook was distinctly inky. As each minute and each 
sportsmen-laden tramcar rolled by, and the angels of the frosty night 
proceeded to join their flats, William felt that his much-needed 
dinner was becoming more and more, and yet more, visionary. 
And still more realistic grew the picture of his supperless and wind- 
pinched form frogging the cold, hard pavements all night long, or 
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seeking a temporary shelter on the Midland platform when the mid- 
night train from London arrived. It was not cheering; not even 
the heart of the lonely polar bear in Regent’s Park would have 
quickened its beating at such a prospect. 

But the dawn comes, proverbially, when the hour is darkest, and 
simultaneously there greeted William’s eyesight and flashed across his 
brain, the familiar sign of a Mancurian mont-de-piété, and with it, a 
mammoth idea whereby the difficulty might be abridged. It is a 
curious and undeniable fact, and one which the late Mr. Samuel 
Pickwick passed away without explaining—that a shabby-genteel 
pawnbroker’s shop invariably has a dark court or cul-de-sac by the 
side of it. The pampered sons and daughters of Dame Fortune may 
very well have overlooked the fact, but not so the needy, and 
Mr. William Binns was well up in the uses of everything. He passed 
stealthily into that court a tall, well-dressed, young man, clad prin- 
cipally in a long Newmarket coat that came almost to his heels, In 
appearance he presented little or no change when he emerged, and 
yet, as he entered the pawnbroker’s, a casual observer might have 
noticed that he had a pair of shepherd’s-plaid nether garments rolled 
up beneath his right arm, and two minutes later the word legend 
which the man of pledges inscribed upon a small piece of cardboard, 
which he subsequently handed to Mr. Binns along with a couple of 
half-crowns ran, “ Shepherd's-plaid Sydenhams, 5s,” 

And William dined well at a stand-up restaurant in Market Street. 

It was ten o’clock or thereabouts when, elevated by the potential 
virtues of eight or nine “ hot whiskies,” Mr, Binns stalked up to the 
little window of the manager's office of the Stag and Pheasant 
Hotel, and asked to be allotted a bedchamber, The portly matron 
who presided in the little box took down a_ bronze-labelled key, 
stamped “59,” and William, having replied in the negative to an 
interrogatory not unconnected with the question of supper, bade the 
dame a fair good night and, at the heels of a prim maidservant who 
bore a polished brass candlestick, ascended the hotel staircase. 

Let not the gentle reader be misled into supposing that those eight 
or nine “nightcaps” caused Mr. W. Binns to walk in anywise un- 
steadily. His gait was erect and majestic, and so regular did he 
step, and withal so gently as hardly to disturb his lengthy drab coat- 
tails. With a courtly inclination of the head he took his candle from 
the maid, and a second later his key turned in the lock from the 
inside. Then, and not till then, did Mr, Binns throw off, in one pop, 
his Newmarket coat and:all reserve, and flung himself upon the bed 
and stifled his laughter in the pillow, : 

* 


ej * * * * 

It was half-past nine in the morning, and the landlord of the Stag 
and Pheasant was fuming with righteous indignation, There had 
never been a robbery in his house before, let alone such a daring and 
outrageous one. To be sure, he had heard of thieves entering hotel- 
bedrooms—particularly during race week—but they had generally 
drawn the line at picking the pockets of the slumbering guest and 
had never gone to the length of positively carrying off his trousers ! 

Mr. William Binns bore his loss with some philosophy. As he 
pointed out to the londlord, ‘“‘ there was only seven pounds ten in the 
pockets,” and provided he was reimbursed in that, and rigged out 
with another pair of bags, it wouldn’t be he who would circulate a 
rumour to the detriment of the house by stating that it was infested 
by thieves, 


a ad 


THE CONSTABLE OF CANONBURY. 
Nongz but the brave deserve the fair, 
‘But they deserve them well; 
Let P.C. Pipes obtain his share, 
And bear away the belle. 


For P.C. Pipes, he risked his life 
To run a burglar in, 

And his reward’s to win a wife, 
Whiche’er he likes to win, 


For each day brings its Jillet douw 
From some adoring slave, 

Who wants to know if ’tis not true 
The fair deserve the brave. 


Wherefore we'll gladly squander wealth 
On whisky, wine, and swipes, 

To drink to P.C. Pipes's health, 
And that of Mrs, Pipes, 


es os peel 


Repartee. 

Unpleasant Thin Man (to Pleasant 
Fat Man). Do you know, Brown, you 
always suggest abundance to me. ; 

Pleasant Fat Man, That’s strapge, You always suggest superflaity 
to me. 
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“I GkT 80 UNCOMFORTABLE COMING TO THFSE ARTISTS’ PLACES, ’ 
3” ‘ 


“WHy? 


“OH, THEY—THEY—THEY KNOW WHAT WF’RE LIKE8.” 


THE TYRANT, THE TRIFLER AND THE TYPEWRITER. 
By JUDY'S Own Special Imagination, 


j I. ‘ 
ScENE—An electrician's—the outer afice profaned by THE TRIFLER, 
Discovered THE TRIFLER alone. 


THE TRIFLER, Can't imagine why The Tyrant keeps me on, I’m 
sure. As a conscientious youth I ought to leave, but I couldn't leave 
her! Ah, music! Heavenly maid | (The music of a typewriter— 
the dead one—comes from the inner office.) In five minutes she'll 
come out on her way to lunch. Five minutes later I shall go to 
lunch, The unaccounted for five minutes are mine, n’yum! | (7rifles 
ecstatically.) Hullo, what’s that? (THE TYRANT is heard speaking 
in @ high voice to THE TyPEWRITER—the living one—in the inner 
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office.) Brute! But I'll be even with 
him yet ! 


Enter THE TyPEWRITER — the 

living one—in tears, 

THE TRIFLER. What's the matter, 
Nell ? 

THE TYPEWRITER, Oh, Gus, The 
Tyrant has been ecolding me, 

THE TRIFLER, What for? 

THE TYPEWRITER, He's going to 
show you what for if you stop me from 
going out to lunch at the proper time, 

THE TRIFLER. The Tyrant ! 

THE TYPEWRITER, One of us is to 
be discontinued ‘if it occurs again; it 
mustn't be you, Gus, dear; so Ill go 
out to lunch at once. 

THE TRIFLER, And no five minutes 
for me to-day ? 

THE TYPEWRITER, No, dear, Oh, 
how I should like to take revenge 
upon him. 

THE TRIFLER Revenge! 

THE TYPEWRITER. Revenge, Gus, 

TsE TRIFLER, Whereis The Tyrant 
now? 

THE TYPEWRITER. In his private 
room. He doesn’t want to be disturbed. 

THE TRIFLER. I sha'’n’t disturb 
him. (Aside.) Revenge! 

THE T) PEWRITBR. Good-bye now, 
Gus, for if The Tyrant were to catch 
us it would be good-bye for ever. (With 
deep significance.) Oh, how I should 
like to take revenge upon him ! (Kisses 
him.) 

Lait THE TYPEWRITER, sobbing. 


THE TRIFLEB, The dear girl—how 
she loves me! Revenge! Let me 
think! Let me think! (Thinks for 

twenty minutes.) Yes, what more 
easy? I’m an electrician and I under- 
stand these things. In his private 
office, ishe? And he'll soon be com- 
ing out into hers to type-write his 
most private and sinful correspondence 
while she’s away at lunch. [')l do it, 
if I die for it, I'll do it, _ 

Exit THE TRIFLER, melodramatic- 
ally, into the inner office. 


II, 


SOENE—The inner office (usually 
hallowed by HER). 
Discovered THE TRIFLER trifling with 

the typewriter—the dead one. He 
rigs up a battery to the typewriter 
keys. 
THE TRIFLER. There, Mr. Tyrant, 
it won't quite kill you, but itll very 
nearly frighten you out of your life. 
(Capers ecstatically rownd the 
machine.) 
Enter THE TYRANT, 
. THE TYRANT. How dare you. sir ! 
THE TRIFLER. Beg pardon, sir. 
THE TYRANT, Deliver this by hand 
| atonce!l — 
THE TRIFLER. Yes, sir, (Reads address ) 
THE TYRANT, Do you hear what I say—at once ! 
THE TRIFLER, Will you give me the ’bus fare, sir ? 
THE TyRanT. Walk! 


Ewit THE TYRANT into his private room, banging the door. 
THE TRIFLER (svlus), Confound him! And I sha’n't be in to see 
the fun. ‘I wish I'd made it stronger now. [ Bait. 
III, 
SCENE—TZhe same: the inner office. 


Later THH TYPEWRITER—the living one—from lunch. She goes 
straight to the Typewriter—the dead one, . 

THE TYPEWRITER, Ah! asI thought! Poor Gussy's often hinted 
to me his method of revenge, and he’s done it at last, But where is 


ay 
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: ACCIDENTS WILL HAPPEN. 


Y"Uf 


1/, G 


Pio pede tage 
railie , Yl WA 


if 


Ghost (reads). The first Duke, Henry, was murdered not at the 
Grange, as is generally supposed, but at—— Hang it all! why, I’ve 
haunted the wrong house for three hundred years, 


——<_+to-——__—= 


he? And where is the Tyrant? Yes, he’s in his private room. Now's 
my chance, He promised to marry me a year ago, and I've heard 
nothing of it since except refusal, and the worst of it is I can’t sue 
him for breach because I haven’t got his promise in writing. If I 
only had some witnesses. Well, 1 shall try it on. But, goodness 
gracious, I hope Gus has not made it too strong! I must risk that to 
gain the prize. Well, now or never. (Sits at typewriter and strikes 
the keys. She screams, and has convulsions.) 


Enter THE TYRANT. 


THE TYRANT. What the——. She's fainted! What's the matter? 
Wake up and tell me what's the matter—then I'll know what to do 
for you. By George, I see, an electric current! (Cuts it off, then 
takes her in his arms, intending to carry her into his private room, 
w 


Enter a detachment of clerks from the neighbouring chambers. 
They discover THE TYRANT and THE TYPEWRITER in their 
compromising positivn, 

THE TYPEWRITER (waking up and aside to THE TYRANT), Now, 
sir, keep your promise. 

THE TYRANT (aside). What promise? 

THE TYPEWBITER (aside). To marry me, 

THE TYRANT (aside), Nonsense! (Aloud.) Gentlemen, there was 
an electric current attached to the keys of this typewriter and when 
this young woman——_——| iS 

THs TYPEWRITER. Woman! Gentlemen, don’t you believe him, 
Where is the electric current? 

Tae Tykant. Why—— (Aside). Hang it! I cut it off! 

Tas TYPEWRITER, This gentleman has just asked me to be his 
wife and I fainted. eae 

Taw TYRANT (aside). If you—— 

THE TYPEWRITER (aside). If you don’t acknowledge that we're 
engaged I'll subpoena all these witnesses. (Aloud), You see, gentlemen, 
he doesn't deny it, We're engaged. 

Enter THE TRIFLER, who has overheard the last of this, 

THE TYPEWRITER. Thank you, gentlemen. “Good day. 

Bait the clerks. 

THE TYRANT. You young devil—— 

THE TYPEWRITER. Oh, Gus, dear, you did the trick and so did I. 
Dynamo and I are oneee 

THE TaIFLER. Whi-a-a-t ? 

THE TYPEWRITER. And all these young men, like yourself, are my 
witnesses, Revenge, you know, Gus, dear, revenge. 

THE TYRANT. Leave this office at once, and don't come back 


n. 

THE TRIFLER (green and sickly). All right, guv’nor. I'm glad. 
My conscience was uneasy here. I didn't earn my tin, and [ never 
knew why you kept me. 
io TyRanT, I kept you to chaperone me and Mies Jnkribbon, 

ow go. 

THE TRIFBER. I'll go, False girl, Pll go to the young gentlemen 
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_ who've just left, and tell them that I rigged up a battery for 


Dynamo, and you took it by mistake, 
THE TYPEWRITER. If you do, Gus—— 
THE TRIFLER. Revenge, you know, Nell, dear, revenge. 


Eait THE TRIFLER to trifle with the clerks, 


CURTAIN, 
a oS 


TWO WAYS OF PUTTING IT. 

SMITHSON had gone bankrupt, but had saved some money, and went 
to live as a lodger with his wife. 

This art of working the oracle is well knowm and requires no 
explanation. 

One night, however, he came home the worse for liquor and thrashed 
his good lady. 

He was run in; but the inspector in charge and the policeman who 
took Smithson in charge somewhat mixed up matters a little. 

The result was that on the following day the magistrate, after 
hearing part of the evidence, said : 7 

“ Prisoner, this seems a very aggravated and unjustifiable assault 
which you have committed upon your landlady ; and what makes the 
matter worse, in my opinion, is the fact that you should have had more 
consideration for her considering that she is a namesake of yours, I 
will sentence you to six months’ hard labour.” - 

“Your Worship,” said Smithson, “I have extenuating circumstances 
to plead—Mrs, Smithson is also my wife !” 

Then the magistrate sentenced him only to seven days’ imprisonment, 


ee Genres 


It is probable that theatrical lady dancers would feel offended if 
they were told the truth—that they are connected with the skirts of 
the profession. 

ooo) 


ARRACK FUME INSECTOLOGY AND THE 
SALADS. SEASON. 


cA SWARM OF BEES IN DECEMBER. 
SELECTED FROM THE POSTHU- 


—As showing the late mildness of the 
MOUS PAPERS OF THE LATE season, a Long Sutton (Lincolnshire) 
WOODYARD STRIPLING. 


correspondent reports that a few days 
ago there was a swarm of bees on the 
No. 21—THE NEW SCHOOL 
| DIOGENES. 


farm of Mr. H. M. Proctor, of Spalding, 
at Sutton Orosses. Such an event in 
HERE in my yellow - painted 
tub 
All dirt begrimed I lie 


December is believed to be unparalleled, 
—Daily Paper] 

From dawn till dusk, and laugh 

cnd laugh 


To see the world go by. 


The sage, the fool, and nonde- 
scripts | 

With shaven crown and cowl, 

Eye me askance, then turning 


cry— 
“Good sooth, the knave is 
foul!” 


“Ont with him quickly! Clear 
his tomes 
Hot-handed from your 
shelves!" 
Wrathfal that I'm a jot or so 
More honest than them- 
selves, 


‘‘My words,” they howl, “lack 
comeliness.” 
What matter? they are true, 
Bare Truth is seemlier than the 
dress 
That yields a partial view. 


Thus mirroring humanity— 

Its wrinkles, warps, and seams, 
Latest of living-pictures I 

Bask in the Yellow Beams : 


While regal-robed, with tuck of 
drum 
And martial minstrelsy, 
The little Alexanders come 
To steal the sun from me— 


But I—I bid them all aside 
And turn me in my sty 
Cleaner by far than theirs: and 


THE Busy Bee is appearing 
in January! (to the surprise 
of the other girls in the chorus, 
who said she would never get 
over her one line) in the person 
of Miss Topsy Trouville, in the 
opening scene of the successful 


antomime of Harlequin 
oioder-Puff ; or, The Magic 


aug 
To see the world go by ! Make-up. 
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THE OALL BOY. 


BEFORE you can hope to enjoy the dissipation of pantomime, be it 
ever 80 grand and comic and Christmassy, you must first feel quite 
' certain that you are in the 
mood for it, Fortunately 
for those who may have fixed 
the evening and booked the 
seats, it is not necessary to 
wait till such a mood comes 
of its own accord, for it can 
be acquired. J acquired it 
for Dick Whittington, the 
pantomime at Drury Lane, 
and this ought to speak up 
sufficiently for the possibility 
of the accomplishment, 
* 


* AY 

The way to get hold of the 
mood is this. First make up 
your mind that you are not 
going to hear anything out 
of the way in the way of ten- 
syllabled verse—unless it be 
absolutely out of the way of 
all pardon, hope, and rule. 
That done, fix your mind's 
eye on a scene (a domestic 
interior for choice), in which 
a cook hits a cat several 
times with a basting-spoon, 
and cunningly mislead your- 
self into the conviction that 
this is humour. Next, take 
counsel with yourself on the 
subject of the music you are 
going to hear, and persuade 
your better sense that the 
only music worth listening 
to is that which is represented 
by all the most hackneyed music-hall ditties of the dying or dead year. 
When (and not until) you feel sure beyond all question that music hath 
not charms which is not manufactured out of the warmed-up whist- 
lings of the errand-boys, you may then assert within yourself that 
processions and ballets and dazzling transformations are not fearfally 
tiring things, and the mood will be complete. 


“Ur To Dick!” 


* * * AY * * 

Going to the Drury Lane pantomime with a mood like that ‘under 
your waistcoat, it is quite possible to come away from the show 
accompanied by the following conclusions: That the authors of The 
Derby Winner—to wit, Sir Augustus Harris, Cecil Raleigh, and 
Henry Hamilton—have proved themselves once again a successful 
combination for the production of pantomime, and that in many 
respects Dick Whittington is superior to The Derby Winner, That 
Miss Ada Blanche is up 
to Dick and a lot over as 
Whittington, and that 
Miss Marie Montrose’s 
Alice, Dick’s fiancée, is an 
Alice after which, if she 
were mine, I should con- 
stantly be calling, ‘ Alice, 
where art Thou?” That 
Mr. Dan Leno works with 
acceptable, but inappro- 
priate energy in the part 
of Idle Jack, apparently 
one of the busiest char- 
acters of the pantomime, 
and that Mr. Herbeit 
Campbell’s Eliza the Cook 
is naturally immense, 
That Mr. Spry—or Mr. 
Spray, as his habit of 
squirting water from his 
pockets suggests that he 
should be called—is a 
clever comedian, or he 
wouldn’t be able to make 
much of his part of Fitz- 
warren, ‘“Oniversal 
Provider.” That Miss 
Agnes Hewitt is not the 
right actress for the Em. 
peror of China, inasmuch as she makes a brave show, and that Miss Lily 
Harold looks charming and carries herself grandly in the splendid dresses 
of Prince Mi-Yung-Man. That Misa Lydia Flopp is quite the belle of 


THE OTHER HENRY. 
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the Bluebells, and that Miss Eva Westlake, as King Cat, comes up to the 
scratch whenever it is required of her to do so. That the Griffiths 
Brothers (the slim one as Dick's cat and companion, and the stout 
one as the “ Sea Gull’s” mate) are the Griffiths Brothers at their best, 
and that Miss D, Wood's Father Christmas is a great improvement on 
the old D sopra That the scenery by Messrs, Caney, Harker, Ryan, 
Bruce Smith, and Perkins, is only equalled in its prettiness and 
wonderfulness by the dresses designed by Comelli, and that Mr, 
James M, Glover has not contented himself merely with stringing 
together the popular music-hall songs of the day and the day before 
yesterday, but has contented us by composing some exceedingly 
charming dances specially for the charming occasion. That Dick 
Whittington is, on the whole, a most enjoyable pantomime, and that 
the finest thing in which to visit it is—the mood 


o* * * * ™ * 

Exit Henry Jones, enter Henry James, Thus is it at the House of 
Alexander, where on Saturday last there was produced a new play, 
called Guy Domville, by Mr. Henry James, I say there was pro- 
duced, because by the time the present issue of JUDY is circulated, 
the first appearance 
of Mr, Henry St. 
James’s Guy will be 
an event of the past. 
Therein, too, is the 
reason why | cannot 
tell you just yet 
what I thought—or 
what I am to think 
—of the play. This 
would have been 
different if I had 
written to Alexan- 
der the Greater and 
asked him to pro- 
duce Henry the _ jie 3 $ 
Second’s piece earlier JAH eazpeoranti 3, 84 eS it 
in the week, but I | }#tteiie 7 gee ANG 
quite forgot to do 5 
so; therefore you 
will excuse me if I 
postpone the criti- 
cism until I have 
seen the show. I 
am not alone in this 
method of fulfilling a critic’s duties, I know quite a lot of critics now 
who invariably see a whole play through before even putting a word 
concerning it to paper, but I’m not going to mention names because it 
would be distinctly disloyal of me, as one of the offenders, to give 
them individually away. 
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THE OALL BOY'S GIRLS. 
No. 143.—Miss Clare Romaine. 


* * * * * % 

It is good and comforting to read that that clever actress, Miss 
Maud Milton—too seldom seen on the London stage—has been 
engaged for the coming King Arthur at the Lyceum, Miss Milton 
will Appese as the Spirit of the Lake, a supernatural part with a lot 
of emphasis on the natural and a little on the super. It has often 
been said of Miss Milton, and said most rightly, that she is an artist 
to her finger-tips. Mr. Henry Irving, then, has acted wisely (he never 
acts otherwisely, by the way) in engaging her for a part which 
requires of the part-taker to act in a certain scene with the finger-tips 
principally. It’s expected that when, at the conclusion of this 
spiritual scene, the actors and actresses are called on to bow, Miss 
Milton will put her arm up a trap-door near the footlights, and make 
a curtsey with her fist. Others who will have a hand in the pro- 
daction are, Mr. Irving, Miss Terry, Mr. J. Forbes-Robertson, Miss 
Genevieve Ward, Mr, Frank Cooper, Miss Lena Ashwell, Mr, Fuller 
Mellish, and Miss Annie Hughes, Mr, Comyns Carr will also have a 
hand io it, He is the author of the play. 

* 


* * * 
To Miss Ci°R* R’M*’N®, 
OH, had I been °* Nay, nay, I do 
H.M. the Queen, 7 Implore of you 
When dealing New Year honour, My kindness not to mention 
I must have ta’en Tis quite the height 
Miss C. R*m**n* Of true delight 
And showered gifts upon her! To pay you such attention. 
A shame, no doubt, Your pretty face, 
To leave you out. Your charm, your grace, 
With angry eyes I view it. - Your sweetness—all demand it ! 
But do not fret— And yet, H.M. 
There's some hope yet : Passed over them : 
Allow me—let me do it— I cannot understand it !— 
Accept from me Unless from me 


Ps 


This high degree— Her Majestee 
Henceforth ye be Had heard you'd be 
A C.B.G.! A C,B.G,? 
THE O, B. 


OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 


(Two Hundred and Fifty-ninth 
Mecting.) 


“In Longman's Magazine, gentle- 
men,” remarked the Ever Young and 
Lovely, “I find Mr. Andrew Lang 
asking that some moralist of authority 
and importance shall draw up a few 
simple rules for the direction of those 
who flirt, and wish to go on flirting, 
without the danger that their amorous 
attentions may be misconstrued. [ am 
myself a moralist of importance. Let 
me, therefore, step into the breach and 
formulate in verse, 


“THE FLIRTING CODE.” 


A CODE, you say, for those who flirt 
Is what the age requires ! 
Well, moral codes are cheap as 
dirt— 
I’}l answer your desires. 
Set out the Lancers, then, I’m pleased 
To tell you that’s not wrong, 
And let her little hand be equeezed, 
Though not too hard or long. 


Talk to her in the loving voice 
In which the suitor sues ; 
But, oh! be careful in your choice 
Of sentiments to use, 
For instance, say the rooms are 
warn, 
Or say the soup is thin, 
Just in the tones in which you'd storm 
A heart you wished to win, 


Turn over music when she sings, 
Commend her timbre and touch, 
And send her New Year's cards and 
things 
That do not cost too much, 
For Mrs, Grundy’s artful shifts 
Must regulate your plan, 
And she declares that costly gifts 
May compromise & man. 


And kisses? Kissing works no ill, 
As modern maidens know ; 

So you may kiss her if you will 
Beneath the mistletoe, 

But let your passion be assusged 
With kisses one or two, 

Or she'll give out that you're engaged, 
And that will never do, 


CS a. pee 


HISTORY RE-TOLD. 
No, 16. 
SOCRATES AND XANTIPPE. 


SOCRATES was a very wise man, 
save in one respect. 

He got married to Xantippe. 

In marrying he was an exceptionally 
foolish man, for Xantippe was a shrew 
and a termagant. 

The life of Socrates would have 
proved very miserable to him had it 
not been for the fact that in addition 
to being a wise man he was a philos- © 
opher. 

It was he who originated, upon 
b2ing asked why he let Xantippe beat 
him, the saying: ‘It amuses her and it doesn’t hurt me.” 

One day his friend Crito paid him a visit and found the house in an 
uproar, Xantippe was shouting, smashing the crokery, throwing the 
furniture about, and pulling tufts out of the hair of Socrates, 

“ Hullo, old man,” said Crito, “it seems to be a bit warm here.” 

“ Not at all,” replied Socrates calmly—" not at all. The whole day 
long it’s always (s)cold.” 

Sn 


THE misfortune of having a cataract in the eye does not necessarily 
cause the sufferer to weep. This clearly proves that a cataract and 
a waterfall are not synonymous, 
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Mwrice WMREFFENHAGEN 


Master. FoR HBAVEN'S SAKE, THOMAS, WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH YOUR FACE? HAVE 
YOU BEEN FIGHTING? I THOUGHT I GAVE YOU PERMISSION TO GO TO A WEDDING? 

Thomas (an Irish valet). AND 80 YOUSE DID,. Sogs, 

Master. WELL, DID YOU GO? 

Thomas. SHURE I WINT, AND WHEN I GOT TO THE HOUSE, I FOUND A FeLLEY SITTING 
IN THE PARLOUR, HE WAS DRESSED UP IN FOINE SHAPE, WID A LONG-TAILED COAT AND A 
WHOITE NECKTIE. Sz I TO HIM, “AND WHO MAY YEZ BE?” §88Z HE.TO ME, “CANT YEZ 
SEE, YER IRISH MICK,” SEZ HE, “I’M THE BEST MAN.” AND HE Was, SORR. 


Portions of Correspondence. 
FROM HIM. 
“., . I cannot get your beautiful blue eyes out of my head...” 
FROM HER. 


“. .. I always thought my beautiful blue eyes, as you call them 
were in my own head... ” 


eed 


_ A TRAIN on the inner circle of the Underground Railway resembles 
a good church organ. It has a large number of stops. 
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“You HAVEN'T DANCED ONCE WITH ME TO-NIGHT, LOBED SWOLLENED.” 


“ AWE'LY SBORRY—TOO TIRED,” 
“WELL, COMH AND TALK TO ME, THEN?” 


“ A’RIGHT—BUT YOU MUSTN'T EXPEOT ME TO BE BRILLIANT, YOU KNOW.” 


LA JEUNE FILLE. 
A ROMANCE OF SAINT VALERY-EN-CAUX. 
CHAPTER IV, 
NAVAL MANQUVRES, 

I BROUGHT meringues on board the Hirondelle, and preased them 
on Madame, 

‘“‘ Madame,” I said, “I am sure that you will like these meringues, 
We always make a point of eating them at the tea meetings of the 
Primrose League.” 

She took two of them, and found them to her taste. 

Then I produced a bag of pastry—rich pastry with plenty of 
choeolate and whipped cream about it. 

“Madame,” I said, “I entreat you to try one of these. It is a kind 
of cake that is specially manufactured for the members of the Incor- 


eae 
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porated Society of Authors,” 

Naturally she could not refuse a delicacy produced 
under such distinguished patronage, but continued to 
partake freely of it even after the movement of the 
vessel had began to incommode her. Then by degrees 
a sea-green pallor overspread her face, and she bégan 
to look as though she took no further interest in life, 
She went below to get some brandy and did not return. 

Mademoiselle Hortense and I looked enquiringly at 
one another. j . 

“T think I ought to go and see whether mamma wants 
anything,” she said. 

“The only thing that sea-sick people want is to be 
left alone,” I answered. 

“ Are you quite sure of that?” she asked. 


trouble them. And now,” I added, “if you are a good 
girl, I will give you your first lesson in flirtation, First 
of all we must find a quiet corner.” 

“But, Monsieur——” 

‘“‘Oh! we always do that in England, I assure you, 
We shall probably find a quiet corner by the wheel,” — 

‘‘ But the man at the wheel, Monsieur?” : 

“ He doesn’t count. He belongs to the lower orders, 
and the lower orders can always be ignored.” 

S80 Mademoiselle Hortense took my arm, and went 
oc to the wheel, and found a quiet corner, and sat 

own. 

‘You see I've brought a railway rug,” I said. 

“ What for?” she asked. 

“To flirt with,” I explained; “you always share a 
railway rug when you flirt on board a steamer.” 

“T don’t understand,” she protested. 

* You will understand presently,” I answered. 

We turned our backs to the man at the wheel, and 
tucked the rug over our knees. . 

‘Now put your hands on your lap,” I said. 

‘‘T haven't room to put them anywhere else,” she 
answered, - 

‘“‘ That's right. Now I'm going to take hold of one 
of them and squeeze the tips of your fingers.” 

“ And what do you do with your other hand?” 

“Oh, that goesround your waist under the railway rug.” 

‘But, Monsieur?” — 

“ Yes, Mademoiselle.” 

‘ i tea you to make some sort of declaration 
rat?’ 

“Oh, no!—that comes later, when we understand 
each other better.” ae 

“ Will that be soon, Monsieur?” 

“Perhaps. Meanwhile——” 

‘Yes, Monsieur ; meanwhile?” 

“ Meanwhile, you Jet your head lean close to mine. 
Not on purpose, you know, but as if it were by accident.” 

‘‘ And then, Monsieur?” 

“Then I kiss you when you don’t expect it, and you 
start and say ‘Oh!’” 

“Q-9o—h |” 

“Not so loud. You don't want the man at the wheel 
to rari only meant for me, Now try again.” 

a ” 

“ That's better. Now again.” 

“Ohl” 

But this time the “Oh!” was in another and a harsher 
key, and was followed up with further rhetoric. The 
vessel had got into calmer watere, and Madame had 
recovered and come to claim her own again. 

' What is the meaning of this, Hortense?" she cried, 
‘* You, who bave been so well brought up, why do you 
disgrace yourself? You will come down at once with 
me into the saloon.” 

Mademoiselle Hortense rose to her feet, confused and embarrassed, 
and began to cry; but Madame was callous to her tears. 

“You will come down with me into the saloon immediately,” she 
repeated ; and then turned to me and added : 

‘‘ Monsieur, I wish to speak a few words with you in private,” 

“Madame, I am entirely at your disposition,” I replied. 


(Tv be continued.) 


qe $$ see 


At the Bookseller's. 
'“ Way, that book you are running through with so much interest is 
your own new volume of poems.” 
‘ Exactly. I am trying to realise the effect it will have when thus 
casually picked up by members of the general public, ” 


Quite sure,” I said. “It is the truest kindness not to 
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Doctor. 80, MR, PILLABBOX, YOU FEEL A DISTENTION THERE, EH? _ 
Miss Moneybag. YES, DOOTOR; AND I'VE SUCH A DREADFUL SINKING ! 


POT POURRI. 


Sin W. V, HARCOURT, who has left town for Wyndhurst, has been 
put under special police protection. He is a large responsibility for 
the detectives. 

* * * s * * 

John Burns, M.P., complains that Carnegie, millionaire, lives on the 
working man, But so does J.B. 

* * ¢ & * * 


It appears that the Chinese grant licences to beggare, Under 
present circumstances they might have a chance of a good revenge for 
their losses by exporting them to Japan. | 

* * s * s * 


According to a temperance paper, the total amount of beer drunk in 
the world during 1893 is estimated at 4,500,000,000 gallons, which is 
described as enough to floata navy. It isthe excise duty on beer and 
spirits in this country which enables us to float our navy. 

* * s %& * * 


Mr, John Barran, M.P., has received a baronetcy, This is a kind 
of Barran honour, 


* a * * * * 


Mr, Gladstone is now posing as a humorist. In the course of a 
political speech made in the Vestry of Hawarden Church, he referred 
to the fact that it was impossible to teach certain people the necessity 
of observing in some degree the laws of decency. 

* * * * * * 


Lord Wolseley has, it is stated, had an interview with “ Major” 
Lewis of the Salvation Army, and has approved of the plan which she 
has proposed for the “salvation of the Army. and Navy.” We may 
next expect to hear that the Dake of Cambridge has had an interview 
with “ General” Booth, and that the latter has approved of a scheme 
drawn up by the Commander-in-Chief for the better drilling of the 
members of the Salvation Army, 


JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs., Dec. 27,.—To St. Martin’s Town Hall to see 800 little ones eat 
a‘*Robin Dinner.” Who shall say the lower orders have no manners? 
They eat very well—very well indeed. Dined there myself, and I eat 
very well off roast beef and plum pudding. Wish the Rev. Charles 
Bullock, B.D., a happy New Year. No wonder we had beef when the 
Rev. John—I mean the Rev. Charles Bull—no matter. 

Fri, Dec, 28 —Heard The Case of Rebellious Susan at the Criterion 
Theatre. Court was crowded, there being many fashionable ladies 

resent, Think this play makes Jones our second dramatic author. 

at him before Grundy, now. Don’t like the piece, but think it’s 
immensely clever, And the acting is generally as good as the 

lay. 
: Sat, Deo, 29.—What a happy-go-lucky irresponsible show is The 
Shop Girl at the Gaiety ! 

un., Deo, 30.—The Primrose Calendar for "95 graces my writing 

table. It is a sweetly pretty thing in green and gold, and is the ven- 
ture of a Primrose Lady, another sweetly pretty thing, whose name is 
Mra.——no, it’s not for publication—her name, I mean, is not for 
publication ; the calendar is, which is full of pithy little scraps of 
information, dear to the Unionist. It is to be had, for the modest 
sum of one shilling, of Mrsa——you know who (I don’t), at the 
Primrose League Offices, 64 Victoria Street, . 

Mon., Dec. 31.—Saw the old year out at the Portman Rooms (Mr. 
R, M. Crompton’s delightful Fancy Dress Ball) and the New Year in 
at Covent Garden (Sir Gus’s equally delightful Oarnival). 

Tues., Jan. 1.—1f£ it had not been for sometimes the really painful 
precocity of some of the children I could not have conceived a prettier 
sight than the Juvenile Fancy Féte at Covent Garden this afternoon 
and evening. Do like all to be precisely as they ought. Men to be 
men ; women to be women, and children to be children. 

Wed., Jan. 2.—'Tis many. moons since I was at the Empire. 
Found it just the same—on the stage the finest variety show ; and 
off——just so, 
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LONDON: January 4, 1895. 


It is the Honourable Mackenzie Bowell who succeeds the late Sir 
John Thompson as Prime Minister of the Dominion of Canada, The 
question therefore naturally arises : Who 
is the Honourable Mackenzie Bowell 
anyway ? 


* * * * 

The Honourable Mackenzie Bowell 
belongs then to the Worshipful Company 
of Men Who Have Risen. He was born 
in the County of Saffolk rather more 
than seventy years ago, and his parents 
took him to Canada at the age of ten. 
He did not at that time take a prominent 
position in politics; he only took a 
subordinate position in a printing office 
where he served for a term of years as 
an apprentice, 

ak * * * 
In this way the Honourable Mackenzie 
Bowell was led by gentle stages to 
become a journalist, and even an editor, 
He edited a newspapet with a long 
name—the Belleville Daily and Weekly 
Intelligencer ; and he was the president 
of an association with a long name—to 
wit, the Dominion Editors’ and Re- 
porters’ Association, He also developed 
an interest inagriculture, like the many- 
, sided man he was, 
THE HON. MACKENZIE BOWELL, * * * - 
It is said that journalism leads to 
everything, if youleaveit. It led the Honourable Mackenzie Bowell— 
he was not yet an Honourable in those days—to become a volunteer. In 
1857 he assisted in raising and organising a rifle company of sixty- 
five men, the rifles being furnished by the Government, Jn the 
winter of 1864-5 he did duty on the frontier of the United States, 
and he was also to the fore during the Fenian troubles of 1866, He 
has borne the comparatively mild title of Captain as well as the more 
ferocious title of Major. 

s * * * % * 


It was not until the year 1869 that the Honourable Mackenzie 
Bowell joined the House of Commons at Ottawa; but when he got 
there he found his surroundings so congenial and agreeable that he 
has remained there ever since. He has been Minister of Customs and 
also Minister of Trade and Finance. He visited Australasia in 1893 in 
order to discuss trade, steamship and cable matters with the governor 
of those colonies. The result of that visit was the Ottawa Conference 
of the present year, over which the Honourable Mackenzie Bowell 
presided with his customary dignity. 

* * * * s * 


It remains to be seen whether the Honourable Mackenzie Bowell 
will take the same line that Sir John Thompson took about Canadian 
copyright, which is the only department of colonial 
politics interesting to a literary man. Desiring 
information for the readers of JUDY, I recently took 
the opinion of the Secretary of the Incorporated 
Society of Authors on the matter. He told me that 
all that we could be sure about, was that we should 
now have respite and breathing time. For it seems 
that Canadian copyright is a very complex subject, 
and Sir John Thompson was the only Canadian 
who thoroughly understood it. The Honourable 
Mackenzie Bowell will bave to get it up before he 
can do anything with it, and it is likely to be months, 
if not years, before he has Saket td mastered 
all its details. Meanwhile, cur English authors may 
continue to wax fat as heretofore, punctually paying 
their subscriptions to their clubs, drawing cheques 
promptly for their tailors, and never bidding the 
tax-collector call again. 

* * * * * 

There are not many Liberal peers; and the dearth 
of them becomes awkward when there are important 
g vernorships to be filled. Lord Sandhurst, however, 
is one of their best men, and he will probably govern 
Bombay satisfactorily. It is said that he is firm and 
dignified, and knows how to keep the impertinent at 
a distance. He has also had sufficient official 
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ns experience to prove that he is not without ability 
LORDSANDHURsT, 28 20 administrator. He should do well, therefore, 
s neither pandering unduly to the eloquent orators of 
the National Congress, nor allowing the unsifted prejudices of Anglo- 
Indians to guide his judgment, but making up his mind gently but 
firmly for himself, THE SPEAKER, 
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THE NEW TERROR IN FRANCE. 
A WARNING. 


LET Britishers who go to 
France 
Be circumspect and 


Wise, 
For if they're not they 
may perhaps 
Be taken up as spies, 


To show what perils 
: threaten them 
magine, just, a case 3 
Which though suppo- 
sititious now 
May none the less take 
place. 


That budding artist, 
Tommy Smith, 
Of beauteous views in 


search, 
Is sketching of a land- 
scape grand, 
A castle or a church, 


He is mistaken for a spy, 
And, terrible to tell, 

Ten weary years he’!] have to spend 
Within a citadel ! 


Tn vain the little painter pleads 
“ O civis sum Romanus!” 

Mushoo’s inflexible as Fate ; 
And Tommy’s guilt is heinous. 


In fits of wild insanity 
His doting mother flies ; 
And his young woman, Mary Jane, 
Drinks laundanum and dies! 
a 7 nn 
IN THE SMOKING ROOM. 
AN UNFINISHED ANECDOTE, 

“TALKING of cats,” said Captain Monkhouse, “one experience 
that I had beats anything I ever heard, The story has never become 
public, but I don't mind telling it to you fellows. 

“This incident which I am going to relate, took place when I was 
on a visit to the Isle of Man, And it relates to a genuine Manx cat, 

‘What? I can’t tell a story about a Manx cat, because a Manx 
cat hasn’t got a tail! Hol! I like that! 

“ Well, I do think that such an observation is quite as uncalled for 
as was the glass of whisky of which I spoke the other night in 
connection with my being thrown off my horse. 

“Tf [ am to be subject to observations of that nature I won’t tell 
you about the remarkable occurrence at all.” 
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Tramp (sees coat and hat), H’m! them’s better_nor what I’ve got 
on (sees dog) but they won't fit, I’m sure. [Continues his journey. 
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AT A TWELFTH NIGHT DANCE. 
“On, Mr. Smal)page, you've come at last.” 
“ I've been here some time, I've been looking for you.” 
Have you?” 
a“ Yes,” 
She seemed pleased. 
He seenced nervous and anxious, 
‘Tg Miss Ledbury here?” he asked. 
“Tdon’t know. Do you know her?” 


“ Yes, a little.” 

‘Well, she got out—you know Tottenham Court Road, don’t you?” 
“Yes,” 

“Well, she got out at Tottenham Court Road.” me 

“And you got out at Tottenham Court Road too, I suppose?” 
“Yes, Then she got into another omnibus and I——” 

‘‘ And you got into the same?” 

- did, She got ont at—you know Collegecakes?” 

** Yes, 


“ No,” “Well, she got out at Collegecakes and went into that establish- 
“Then why do you ask?” ment. I got out at Collegecakes——” 

‘I’ve heard of her, that’s all.” ‘And had you the presumption to follow Miss Ledbury into College- 
‘'She’s been asked, [ know; but I don't know if she’s come yet. eakes ?” 
You see, I've been away from the ‘No, I waited outside, hoping 
ball-room a good deal. Mamma’s that I should catch her when she 

not very well——” THE MODERN CHILD. returned.” 
‘']’m sorry to hear that.” “ And did you?” 
“She's got a crick in the neck “No.” 

and I’ve been rubbing menthol on.” “And is that all you know of 
“Ig Miss Ledbury a nice girl?”’ her?” 


“Oh, ve—— oh, yes, she’s rather 
a nice girl Why?” 

“Oh, nothing.” 

She bit her lip. 

There was a pause, 

“ How handsomely you've got the 
place up,” he said. 

“Do you think so?” 

“ Awfully jolly.” 

“The decorations are all my 
doing.” 

“] congratulate you.” 

There was another pause, 

‘Wouldn't you like some refresh- 
ments?” she asked, 

“No, tha——” 

“7T would. And I know you 
would. Come with me and [ll 
show you the ‘bar,’ I think you 
call it.” 

They went to the “bar,” where 
she had something to eat, and he 
had something to drink. 

There was a third pause, 

“Well?” from her, 

“Well?” from him. 

“Aren’t you going to ask me to 
dance with you?” 

“My dear Miss Sutcliffe, I beg 
your pardon; I—I thought I had 
asked you.” 

“No; I don’t remember.” 

“I’m so sorry. Pray forgive me.” 

‘This time.” 

‘Which may I have?” 

“There’s only one, I regret to 
say. My programme is entirely 
full but for one, and that’s an 
unlucky number. Number thir- 


“No. For some days after, I 
romenaded Tottenham  Oourt 
oad—for the express purpose, of 

course, of seeing the fair stranger 
again, and at last I was rewarded, 
I saw her going into College- 
cakes,” 

“What did you do?” 

Well, the last time I waited out- 
side Oollegecakes, I missed her, so 
this time I followed her in.” 

“Did she know?” 

“Yes, I followed her to the 
stationery department, where she 
bought some New Year's cards and 
so did I, She bought a great = 
and several books besides, and ask 
that they might be sent to her, and 
I overheard her name and the 
address she gave.” 

“T see, Did you write to her?” 
‘No, but I sent her a New Year's 
card.” 

‘And did she send you one in 
return,” 

“ No,” 

She laughed. 

‘How strange that you should 
meet a friend of ours in London 
and then both come down here to 
Cheltenham at the same time,” 

‘It’s fate, Z think.” 

“Perhaps; but you haven't told 
me yet how you knew— Ah, look 
behind you!” 

He saw Miss Ledbury. 

‘¢ Mises Ledbury — Mr. Gordon 
Smallpage.” 

“At last!” said he to himself, 


teen.” Miss Ledbury gave him her hand 
‘The cotillion.” with a smile, ; = 
: iy ns ie “ MAUDIE—MABEL AND ETHEL HAVE COME TO PLAY WITH oa band had just concluded a 
m not superstitious, you.” waltz, 


i “Very well, then; I shall look 
orward to number thirteen.” ” 
“Did Mies Ledbury acknowledge § V!S!TORS To-Day, 

your invitation?” 

“Yes.” 

“TI wonder if she’s here yet?” 

“You seem very interested in Miss Ledbury.” 

“Oh, no, I'm not.” 

“You say you've heard of her?” 

‘Well, that is scarcely true, I’ve only seen her.” 

“Then you do know her?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Where have you seen her?” 

“In an omnibus.” 

“In Cheltenham ?” 

“No, in London. It was a wet day and I got into a "bus in Oxford 
Street, I soon discovered that a very beautifal girl was sitting 
opposite tome, It was Miss Ledbury.” 

“How did you know it was Miss Ledbury ?”’ 

“I didn't know it was Miss Ledbury then. I only knew she was a 
very beautiful girl.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well—you know London, don’t you?” 


“Will you spare me a dance, 


“OH, MAMMA! TELL THEM THAT I'M NOT RECEIVING Miss Ledbury ?” asked Smallpage. 


“T will if I can, but I'm Yfeald 
my programme is quite full, Where 
are we, number seven ?” 
‘Number seven, and there are only fifteen. Are you engaged for 
the next?” 
6 Yes,” 
“Nine?” 
“Yes.” 
“ Ten—the lancers?” 
‘*'Yeg,” 
“ Bleven—the barn dance? Oh, do let us have the barn”together.” 
“I’m engaged to Captain Hardingham for that. And indeed, I’m 
sorry to say, I’m engaged for the others as well. No, there's one— 
the cotillion, number thirteen.” —) 
‘‘Mr, Smallpage,” said Miss Sutcliffe laughing, “is engaged to me 
for the cotillion.” 
It was an unlucky number after all. 


ee 


HANGING, although styled capital punishment, sometimes takes 
place outside the metropolis, 
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THE BEARINGS OF THE OBSERVATION. 


[Recently at Bow Street a lady charged with being drunk and disorderly, observed that she could not have been drunk, because she had some roast mutton, Brussels sprouts and 
potatoes for dinner. THE MAGISTRATE. But what did you have to drink? PRISONER. Only some beer and whisky.—Five shillings or five days.} 


“THE bearings of this observation lay in the appli- 
cation of it,” says honest Jack Bunsby. Therefore: “A 
eserter, General? Oh dear no! How could I bea 


deserter, General, when I only broke out of the guard- 
g, and ran away from barracks, ex- 
tle boy's cap on the 


room this mo: 
changing my uniform cap for a 
road ? It’s impossible, General 1” 


ae 
STAGE MANAGER. Miss Fluffjoy, you're fined again 
half a crown for acknowledging people in the front of 
the house. Mind, I warn you for the last time. M158 
FLUFFJOY. Acknow——oh, good gracious! Why, I 
only smiled at old Lord Gumjaw, winked at young 
Toffjonny, nodded to Colonel Bang, and kissed my hand 
to‘aunty in the upper circle! Oh, how could you? 


Ewery Monday. 


LARKS! 


THE BEST OF ALL THE HALFPENNY COMIOS. 


— 


Ewery Saturday. 


manufacture. 


Ome Halfpenny. 


Ome Penny. 


ALLY SLOPER. 


YouR LIFE INSURED FOR £150. 
99 SHOE LANE. FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Cadbur 


“The typical Cocoa of English 
Absolutely Pure.” 


—The Anaiyst. 


DocToR. My dear sir, to be plain with you, you 
must eat less or you will have a fit of apoplexy, and 
then I can't answer for the consequences. PATIENT. 
Eat less, doctor? Why, with the exception of four 
hearty meals of rich food a day, and snacks between 
as often as I can get them, I eat nothing! You'll tell 
me I over-eat myself next ! 


<>. 


“J gay, Sniptweed, look here; look at this suit! 
Jacket long, too high in the collar, sleeves long 
enough for trouser legs, and trouser legs short enough 
for sleeves!” “ Well, well, sir, I grant you the body 
and sleeves of the jacket are too long, the collar too 
high, and the trousers too short; still, you can't say 
but what the suit’s an excellent fit.” 


“Charge me, p'liceman, with stealing this grand- 
father's clock? Well, I never! ’Struth, I only took it 
out of a gintleman's ‘ouse when I see the front door 
open and nobody about; and to think that I should be 
charged with theft! Oh, this is too much! ’Ere, 
kitch ‘old of it while I gets my ‘ankercher. I must 
weep, p liceman, I must !” 


= SSS 


“What, Edward! J neglect my duties as a wife, and 
am no longer domesticated? True, I am out all day 
on my bicycle, and attend the Advanced Woman's 
League meetings covery night—you forget I am the 
vice-chairwoman, I think—and bring home the chair- 
woman to smoke cigarettes at midnight. If you say 
I neglect my home duties after that, sir, I've done!” 


ANSWEHRS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


em 


Gwwness.—Sorry. You'll have to wait till next year now, 


Fanny.—Oh, dear no! 
NopKIN.—The very thing! Ths very thing for “ Oddities,” but not 


for us. 
vulgar. 


do. Wedon’t. 


39 


‘NO CHEMICALS 
USED 
(As in many of the 


so-called Pure 
Poreign Cocoas.) 


Pens. 


EuUsTACE P.—It may be vulgar, but bosh ! 


What a question—ugh ! 


The truth is sometimes 


BRIDGET.—You know your own business best, at least you think you 


‘ 


DANGLE.—Warden Pie is a pie made of Warden pears, 


Myself with denial J] mortify 
With a dainty bit of a Warden Pie, 


CG. Branpaver & Go's 
Circular 
Pointed 


These series 
i‘ of Pens write as 

Smoothly as a Lead Pencil 
—neither scratch nor spurt, the 
points being rounded by a special process. 
A Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box on-application. 


The Editor of JUDY begs te inform his Correspondents that, when accompanied by a amped and directed envelope, a rejected article or sketch will alwaysybe returned 
r 


Now ready, VOLUME LY. of JUDY handsomely bound 


ed cloth gilt edges, price Bight Shillings, 
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MR. CONNOR'S CROPPER. 


“SrnG@ a song of sixpence”— 

I've read these words be- 
fore ; 

So, sing a song of fourpence 
If you can spare no more, 

Sing a song of fourpence— 
Musical and nice— 

One unlucky golfer 
A-golfing on the ice, 


Sing a song of fourpence 
A pocket full of rice. 
One unlucky golfer 
A-sprawling on the ice ; 
While, with stick uplifted, 
He tried to strike the ball, 
Down he came a “cropper,” 
oe And had a nasty fall. 
‘2 Down he came a cropper, 
' con His name is Mr. Connor, 
es IBS That's all I know about him, 
Upon my word and honour, 
ee Yen ; 


THE TWO BURGLARS; OR, ‘ONE MAN, ONE JOB.” 
AN UNEXPECTED ENCOUNTER. 


THEY had been for some time in partnership. 

The “they” were Bill Stobkons and Harry Williamson, and their 
partnership had not been recorded in the Gazette, for they worked 
in common in committing burglaries. 

Bill was short, massive and somewhat over-stout. Apart from his 

being too fat he might have been taken for a pugilist. His appearance 
was not prepossessing, and his attire was inelegant, 
. Harry, on the other hand, was really a smart-looking young man. 
He did not know his own descent, but if there be anything in the 
hereditary theory, there must have been some good blood in his veins, 
He was tall and thin, but what there was of flesh upon him was 
mainly muscle, And he always dressed in good taste and might have 
passed as a gentleman. _ 

When there was a crib to be cracked, the partners did not go into 
the theoretical question of division of labour, but practice soon enabled 
them to understand that it was best to divide their responsibilities, 

If a delicate lock had to be picked, the man for it was Harry. 

If sheer strength was required to force a door or shutter, Bill was the 
man for it. 

They did not, as has been said, go into theories, nor did they trouble 
themselves about social questions such as that of an eight hours’ day. 
A three hours’ night was quite good enough for them. 

Things went very well. Both partners were clever in their respective 
ways, and between them they made a respectable amount of money. 
At last, however, they unfortunately got interested in their spare 
moments.in newspaper reports. 

“T gy, ’Arry, does yer see this yer County Council sys that there 
ought to be ‘one job, one man’? I doesn’t quite understand it, but 
they're pals of ourn, so I suppose it’s all right.” 

“Well, Bill, I don’t understand it either, ‘One man, one job,’ and 
here's two of us wasting our time on one job. I agree with you about 
the Council; they must be right. They mean that two men shouldn't 
go on one job and make a certain amount of money, if the two could 
do two jobs and make double between them.” 

“That'sit, ’Arry. We've worked well together, but that gives me 
a hidea, We've had to share our swag together before, Now we'll go 
on our own ’ooks.” 

And they did so. 

Bill looked out for the next suitable place to enter. He fixed the 
town house of a Reet who was away abroad and had left in charge an 
old butler who had lately married a young housemaid who was a 
fellow-servant, The elderly butler had originally come from the 
country and was rough and ready in his ways. 

Bill was rough and ready in his ways, and got acquainted with him. 
At the inn round the corner Bill learnt that the butler and his wife 
were going to leave the house for a night on January 18th for a 
birthday party and would not return till the next day. 

The ex-housemaid—present Mrs, Butler—was young, pretty and 
went out a good deal. 

Harry was young, good-looking and went about pretty considerably. 

In Hyde Park, Mrs, Butler told Harry that she was a lady’s maid at 

he town house of a certain peer, and that on a certain night—to wit, 
anuary 18tb, 1895—the whole household were going out to a 
marriage party. te , 

The butler'’s account was correct. That of his wife was not, but the 
“tip” given amounted tothe same thing. 

At 11.30 on January 18tb, Bill effected an entrance to the house 
by bursting the area door as quietly as possible. He found his way to 
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the bedroom of the Countess of Middlesex and started to ransack the 


drawers. 

At 11.37 Harry picked the lock of the back door, and carefully 
proceeded upstairs to the bedroom of the Countess, where he knew a 
considerable amount of jewellery had been left behind. 

As he entered the door his boot creaked. 

«‘____.!” observed Bill to himself, ‘’ere’s old Middlecex come back 
ope! all, though I'd ’ave sworn ’e was to -be haway hanother two 

ays. | . 

“ Somebody still in the house,” said Harry, inwardly; “but here's 
for it. The game's worth the candle.” 

No sooner had the thought passed his mind than a poker hit him on 
the head. He seized an ornamental piece of crockery close at hand, 
and returned the compliment. 

The fight went on for some minutes, both parties doing their 
fighting as quietly as possible, so as not to alarm the police, — 

‘“ Look yere, guv'nor,” at last gasped Bill, ‘I'll give in.” — 

Keeping a grip of Bill, Harry lighted a match. 

“What, Bill!” he cried. 

‘What, ’Arry!” groaned Bill. 

And they both gazed at each other in astonishment. 

“I’m about dead,” said Bill, 

“‘T’m about done for,” said Harry. 

‘But the swag’s here,” remarked Bill, 

‘“ That’s so.” 

‘“ Let’s have it, then.” 

“But what about the County Council's ‘one man, one job’?” 

. “Oh, —— the Council, We'll go into partnership sgain.” 

And they did, 

And the next day it was announced that there had been a daring 
robbery of jewels of the value of £6000, that there was a lot of blood 
on the floor, but that to whom the blood belonged had not been 
discovered. 
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Mother-in-Law (to her Son-in-Law). We shall meet again in 
Heaven. 
Son-in-Law, Not if I’ve got any influence with St, Peter! 
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AT A DANCE. 

THEY were two girls. They were wallflowers for the 
nonce—one from choice, the other not. 

Miss D’Almaine was tall and dark and beautiful, and 
well-“‘seasoned.” That is to Bay; she had been out many 
and many atime before. 

Miss Rawley was short and plump and comely, with 
cheeks like a well-sunned’ apple, She was just “out.” 

The band struck up a‘polka, and soon the floor was 
covered with ‘ polks.” 

Said the plump little girl tearfully to her stately com - 


anywhere.” 

As a matter of fact, her partner that should have been 
was ‘sitting it out” with the girl he had just danced with ; 
but the little girl couldn’t find him, so we can't say that 
they were ‘sitting it out’ on the staira. 

“Ah! Miss D'Almaine,” said Sir George Landsdown, 
“you are here?” 

és Yes, ” 

“Then you are better?” 

“Yes, thank you.” 

“T rejoice to hear it. Will—will you dance this polka 
with me?” 

“On| pray excuse me, Sir George, I am not dancing 


is Why i 
“Oh 4 I don’t feel quite well enough to dance.” 
“Really? Not just one turn round the room?” 
“It would make me s0 giddy ; but-——” 
“But what?” 
“Let me introduce you to Miss Rawley—Sir George 
Landsdown.” 
“Tam charmed to meet you, Miss——” 
‘Miss Rawley.” 
“Miss Rawle y 
“T knew you would be,” said Miss D'Almaine, ‘ Miss 
Rawley has lost her partner, and is dying to polk. Would 
you——. 
“Charmed ! charmed!” said Sir George. 
And off they polked. 
He was a first-rate dancer. 
She—wasn’t. : 
* S * % * 
“ George.” 
“ 'What—Ironsides ?” 
“Seen Miss D Almaine?” 
“Yes, she’s here; but she’s not dancing to-night, so you 
needn’t trouble yourself about her.” 
“Won't I, though! If she’s not dancing, she may as 
well sit out with me,” said the Captain. 
Captain Ironsides went in search of Miss D'Almaine. 
sy George me the aa were sha 
* 
wand you're well again?” ‘asked the Captain, 
Qaite,” said Miss D'Almaine, 
“I'm so glad; and if it is not too late, let me wish you 
every happiness for the New Year.” 
“The same to you.” 
“My happiness has already begun, and if it is to con- 
tinue let me dance these lancers with you.” 
. Wells I’m not dancing to-night, you know.” 
“i h thd 
“But I don't think just one turn would do me any harm.” 
“I’m sure it wouldn't,” 
Sir George Landsdown, who had got rid of the little plump girl was 
watching them from the other side. He was inwardly raging. 
Miss Rawley joined Miss D’Almaine and the Captain. Seemingly 
she was partnerless again. 
“Now is my chance,” thought Sir George. 


Sir George joined the trio, hoping that Miss D’'Almaine would . 


transfer Miss Kawley to the Captain, and as she wasn’t dancing, sit it 
out with him, But lo and behold! to his great disgust, he saw Miss 
D'Almaine going off on the Captain's arm and making up aset, She 
was actually going to dance after all, and with his rival. 

‘Come, another couple wanted here,” said the M.C, 

Miss D’Almaine turned round. 

‘Ah! Sir George, join us. You see, I have taken your advice, and 
am going to have just one turn. Here is Miss Rawley, you know her.” 

And before Sir George had time to object, Miss Rawley bounced— 
fositixely bounced, to his side, and took her place with him in the 


We had to scramble through another dance with the little plump 


panion : A ee iy 
“T'm engaged for this dance, but I can't find my partner HON, 
(} |] 


“No; I NEVER GIVE ANYTHING TO BEGGARS IN THE STREET,” 
sf OH, I ALWAYS GIVE ‘THEM A PASSING SMILE,” 


é 


girl, Arid what was worse, he had Miss D'Almaine for his vis-d-vis, 
And what was worse still, she knew the figures, and he didn’t; and 
the Captain, his rival, who also didn't know the figures, was being 
turned this way, and twisted that way, and embraced in other ways by 
the woman he loved. 

They may really be said to have led Sir George “a dance,” 

a | 
At the Board School. 

ee Now, what is Christopher Columbus famed for? (Zhe class 
78 silent 

Freee Surely somebody knows that, 

Tommy. lknow. For frying eggs. 

Master. No. He is notable for having discovered America, which 
was unknown then. 

Tommy. How did he know it was America when he hadn’t been 
there before ? 


ee ee 


The Liberal Coat. 
Mr. HALDANE, M.P., states that the time has arrived for the 
Liberal party to take off its coat. This process should not be a diffi- 
cult one, for the party in question is well accustomed to turning its coat. 
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THE OALL BOY. 


EDWARD, the Terrye-‘rial Globe-trotter, made a fresh start on 
Monday night on his own ground, Mr, W. Stokes Craven was Mr 
Terry's outfitter, and the 

. a piece which proved an out- 

V4; and-out fit went by the 
WY name of An Innocent 
Abroad, and was voted 
good entertainment for an 
innocent “at home,” being 


ZN HK a very respectable sort of 
: [IEG farce in spite of its prin- 


F os we 


\:-1+|/———-__ cipal character, Tobias 
; Pilkington, who is a stock- 
broker. An Innocent 
IN Abroad is quite as original 

: LIYWA “as most modern three-act 
py farces, and we can pardon 

| °°" the author for its not being 
—= more so, on the grounds 
'=——— _ that, to cur knowledge, he 
has never been convicted 
of farce-writing before, and 
that his occasional “ flat- 


C' 


$ 
ot 
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yy in a measure accountable 
aN ier in a Stokes who is evidently 
| | | RBA VAAN oo no relation to the Stokes 
\!) | EBA LGN 

aaa who courted Mnemosyne, 
and who, having won her, 
never forgot her for an in- 
stant. An Innocent Abroad is a-broad farce, and innocent alike in 
its morals and its imitation ; and to playgoers in search of a matter to 
make them laugh I can most conscientiously say, * You will find what 
you seek if you go down or up the Strand and turn into Craven's treat.” 

+ * a * * * 


Congratulations to Messrs. Lewis Waller and H. H. Morell for 
having started so successfully upon their Wilde career at the Hay- 
market, Even Marie Corelli, I think, would have to admit, if driven 
to the sore necessity, that An Ideal Husband was an ideal play; so 
if it is good enongh (as I venture to say it is) for the writer of “The 
Silver Domino,” it is good enough for anybody and everybody. I 
only Taal that the “Society elephant” has got more like it in his 


pial 
ah 


TERRY FIRMER. 


* * * 7 * * 

An Ideal Husband is ripe with exciting dramatic moments, and 
these are made but moments indeed when acted so finely by Mr. 
Lewis Waller, Miss Julia Neilson, and Miss Florence West. Humorous 
scenes between 
Mr, Charles Haw- 
trey and Miss 
Maude Millett 
are as freshly 
conceived and ar- g~ 
ranged as admir- ——— 
ably written; Mg? 
but, in my hum- he 7s 
ble fancy, the Veggie: Sa 
most humorous Pi 

art about the 

ymarket pro- 

duction is, that 
Mr. Oscar Wilde 
is accused of 
knowing little of 
Society by people “fi 
who now GR aS 
nothing. Mr. Me Gy /) SMe 
Charles _Brook- NY //'(, Tecan 
field, as a man- or 
servant, has done 
nothing better in 
this line since he 
played the “ pre- 
cious foster- 
brother” of 
loin Bote Ce: Yay), 
tain ‘ft > an yy 
Mr. OCosmo ¢” Yi 
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young French 7 
nobleman, amply THE WILDESSPECULATION. 
fulfils the promise 


he exhibited when he made his début as a young English nobleman 
in The Wife of Dives at the Opera Comique recently. On the whole, 


' . On the morrow 


tery” of previous pieces is | 
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a brilliant play brilliantly acted; and I, like Oscar, “enjoyed my 
evening immensely.” _ | 
* * : * ® s s 

“QGQuYED"” DOMVILLE AT THE ST. (HENRY) JAMES'S.—The first 
piece at the St, James's Theatre is Zoo Happy By Half. The second, 
Guy Domville, by the popular novelist, Henry James, is too sweet by 
half. One can have too much of a good thing, and three acts of 
sweetness and nothing else, are two acts too many—or, let me stick 
to my first estimate, and say one act and a half too much, The sweet 
story of this sweet play opens in the sweet garden of a sweet country 
house, owned by a sweet widow, Mrs. Peverel (sweet Miss Marion 
Terry). A sweet young man, Frank Humber (clever Mr. Herbert 
Waring) is in love with: the sweet widow (by the way, so am I, but 
you mustn’t say anything), but being unable to get a definite answer 
from her, he asks another sweet young man, Guy Domville (sweet Mr. 
George Alexander) to plead his (Frank's) cause: which le does, 
with the unoriginal result that he pleads his own by mistake, the 
sweet widow being really in love with the pleader. According to Mr. 
Henry James, this is not exactly what Guy Domville wants, for he is 
going to become 


an important 
priest in the 
Catholic 
Church; but if 
you look well 
at George Alex- 
ander—note the 
sly look in his 
eyes and the 
dropping of his 
jaw—you will 
see that it is 
the very thing 
that Guy most 
desires, not be- 
cause he is able 
to take maitri- 
monial adyan- 
tage of the cir- 
cumstance, but 
for the reason 
that it gives him 
an excellent op- 
portunity of 
making a dra- 
matically effec- 
tive sacrifice. 

* * 

But no sooner . ; 
has Guy determined, unprovisionally, to “give it up and go in for the 
Church,” than——- but you must excuse me if I cannot tell you more 
about it this week. The printer says that unless I leave off now there 


THE OALL BoY’s GIRLS. 
No. 144.—Miss Lily Harold. 


- won't be room for my verses tomy C.B.G, Remarkson Guy Domvitlle 


to be continued next week. 
ee * . s * # 
To Miss L*'L* H*r*zp. 
BEFORE I knew, It wobbled, too 
-  . Miss H., of you, _ (The one I knew), 
‘ I used to think the person silly And seemed less beautiful than 
oe ie days - drunken ! 
eco ng lays But now I know 
Which. the beauty of the That lilies grow . 
J To perfect items of creation— 
The thing to me Things fair and grand, 
Appeared to be I understand, ae i 
A very ordinary flower. In short, the “ person's” admira- 
It looked all right tion. : 
In sunshine bright— I join the throng 
But what a difference in ashower ! OF bards of song 
, Who in the lily’s praise have 
It hung its head, carolled ; : 
And looked half-dead— For I have seen 
With petals shrivelled much and The lilies’ queen, 
shrunken, The exquisite Miss L*1* H*r*ld | 
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——— 
Diffloult to Understand. | 

Lady Theobald, Parker, I want you to go to the library and get 
me Carlyle’s “Sartor Resartus.” | 

Parker, I-don’t think it will be much use, my lady. It takes me 
all my time to understand it myself. 

VERY many jerry-built houses resemble the stories told by inventive 
penny-a-liners, They are pretty well devoid of foundation, | 


LA JEUNE FILLE. 
A ROMANCE OF SAINT VALERY-EN-CAUX. 
CHAPTER V. 
OVERTURES AND NEGOTIATIONS. 


How was I tell whether I really loved Hortense ? 
That I liked to share a railway rug with her was cer- 
tain. But should I like to share my life with her? 
That was another question altogether. I felt that I 
ought to share the railway rug with her again before 
I tried to answer it. Or, at least, I ought to pause 
and smoke a cigar or two over the problem. 

But I was not given the chance of doing this. 
Madame la mére was too precipitate. 

“T wish to speak a few words to you in private, 
Monsieur,” she said ; and we had hardly landed from 
the boat before she tackled me, 

“T observe, Monsieur,” she began, “that you wish — 
to marry yourself with my daughter, Mademoiselle 
Hortense. I do not say that it is impossible. I do 
not say that Monsieur my husband will forbid it, 
You are of the aristocracy ?” 

I made a deprecating gesture, 

“ But you yourself have said so. You area Knight 
of the Primrose League, you said, and a Knight is of 
the aristocracy. Therefore, I say that it is not impos- 
sible that, when we have obtained our informations, 
Monsieur, my husband will consent. But it would 
have been more correct, Monsieur, if you had sought 
my permission before addressing yourself to Made- 
moiselle.” 2. 

The idea of asking a mother’s permission to squeeze 
her daughter's hand under a railway rug struck me 
as ludicrous, and I smiled an inward smile. 

Madame continued : 

“T make no doubt, Monsieur, that you have acted 
in ignorance of the customs of our country. In France, 
when a gentleman wishes to marry himself with a 
young lady, he first demands the permission of her 
parents, who then take measures to inform themselves 
whether he is an eligible parti,” 

It was evident from Madame’s tolerant: treatment 
of me that she did suppose me to be an ineligible parti. 
But I was a little annoyed at the eagerness with 
which she insisted on taking my love affairs into her 
own hands. She was, as the Americans say, “too ion 
previous,” and I felt obliged to stop her. i 

‘‘Madame,” I protested, “this is eo very sudden, so | "ig 
very unexpected ? lh 

““What do you mean, Monsieur?” she asked, 

“T mean, Madame, that you are asking me to make 
up my mind ina great hurry. I mean that I must 
plead for time. I mean that I cannot yet be sure 
whether I want to marry Mademoiselle Hortense or 
not,” 

She could hardly have been more excited if a 
bombshell had exploded at her feet. - 

~ “What, Monsieur!" shecried, ‘ You have danced 
three times with my daughter; you have conversed 
alone with my daughter in a most flagrant and out- 
Yageous manner; and now you tell me that you do 
not wish to marry her. Why, then, if you did not 
wish to marry her, did you converse with her?” 

I answered with an indignation equal to her own : 

“ Because, Madame, unless I conversed with Made- 
moiselle, it was imposeible for me to know whether I 
wished to marry Mademoiselle or not ; because it was 
only by means of conversation that Mademoiselle and 
I could learn to understand each other's characters.” 

Madame was quite equal to the occasion. 

“Tf you wished to know the character of Made- 
moiselle,” she eaid, “you should have enquired of me, her mother. 
Who, I ask you, could have informed you better about my daughter's 
character than myself?”’ 

Who, indeed? And yet the idea of pursuing my enquiries in such a 
way had not occurred to me, I said as much, and the torrent of 
Madame's eloquence continued. 

“You did not think of it. No, Monsieur, you did not think of it. 
And therefore, instead of treating my daughter with the respect with 
Mica a jeune fille of good family should be treated, you compromise 

er,” 
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‘Compromise her, Madame?” 

“Yes, Monsieur, I say ‘compromise her.. What else am I to say? 
You dance with my daughter; you talk with her; you make love with 
her, just as if she was a——” 

“A married woman” was certainly the words on the tip of her 
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“Wor's IN ’EM? AIR!” 
“Arn! NO. THEY AIN'T RHEUMATIO TYRES, SAWDUST.” 
“Sawpust! THEN WOT D'YER CALL ’EM WINDY BAGS FOR!” 


tongue; but she stopped hereelf, to substitute another. 

“ Just as if she was a demoiselle de magasin,” she concluded ; adding, 
as a final shot : . 

‘‘T shall tell Monsieur my husband and Monsieur my eldest son 
how you have behaved, and they shall take what steps seem good to 
them to vindicate the honour of the family.” 

And so she left me wondering whether I should te called upon to 
fight a duel, and whether, if I had been given time to think it over, I 
should not have found that, after all, I really was in love with 
Mademoiselle Hortense. 

(To be continued.) 


a eaeen <a demmmmmmmmeemned 


A Houtow Mockery: Inviting a man to dinner and giving hi 
nothing to eat except macaroni, 
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THE SPREAD OF CIVILIZATION. 


‘SOCAPIDAL, CAPIDAL, MY LITTLE PEARL. WHEN IOAN ONLY GIT DIS CONFOUNDED GEAR 
TO WORK SMOOF WE SELL OUR CAMELS AND WID DE MONEY WE GIT YOU A REAL TAILOR- 
MADB COAT AT BOLUWAYO STORES, INSTEAD OFF DAT OL’ CAPE, WHICH AM SCARCELY 
MODEST FOR A MARRIED LADY,” | 


POT POURRI. 

IT appeared the other day, in the case of a man who was charged 
with being drunk and incapable, that he had taken off his “things” 
and gone to sleep in a front garden. He evidently thought that a 
flower bed was better than no bed at all, 


* * * * * * 
Mr. Henry White, the Chairman of the Visiting Committee of 
Pentonville Prison, states that it is the healthiest place in England. 
This is an incitement to London invalids to perpetrate crimes. 
s 


@ s * 2 s 
The general mourning in Russia has, it is stated, brought about an 
exceptional number of marriages. ‘There will be more mourning 
later on,” says our office-boy. 


& s * * & * 
The Chilian Minister of Foreign Affairs states that the report is 
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OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 


(Two Hundred and Siatieth 
Meeting.) 

“ GENTLEMEN,” said the Ever Young 
and Lovely, “a young friend of mine 
was present the other evening at the 
entertainment at Olympia. Need I say 
that he was much impressed by all he 
saw there, and impressed most par- 
ticularly by the ballet. At that divine 
moment in the ballet when the graceful 
dancers tripped away on to the bridge 
that was pushed out for them from 
under the stage, he so far forgot him- 
self that he dropped, without further 
notice, into poetry—thus : 

“AT OLYMPIA.” 
Our on the bridge they trip in twos, 

Light-hearted, lighter-footed fays, 
In reds and yellows, pinks and blues, 

In blacks and whites and silver greys. 
Then to the band's melodious din 

They wave their hands and toss their 


curls, 
Till I am fain to woo and win 
This brave array of ballet-girls, 


The Sultans of the gorgeous Hast 
Have splendid maidens fetched from 


far, 
Who pledge then, smiling, at the feast, 
With lips more ripe than cherries 
are, 
But these are queens of dusky hue, 
And English skins are soft and white ; 
Oh, grant me, then, the chance to woo 
An English ballet-girl to-night ! 


Lo! reason now has taken wing, 

And with it self-control and shame, 
The scattered skirt, the limbs that 

swing, 

Have set my senses all aflame. 
My pulse goes faster; in my head 

My heated brain delirious whirls, 
My one desire is this: to wed 

One of Bolossy‘s ballet-girls, 


———_— oo 


The Long and the Short of It. 
A Fact. 


IT was an omnibus conductor and 
the secretary of a football club. 

The secretary had given the con- 
ductor some bills advertising his club's 
coming match. 

“I'm thinkin’ you'll ’ave to make 
them bills smaller, sir, if you wants 
‘em to be put up in the ’buses. The 
passengers objects to 'em—says they 
excludes the light.” 

“Qh, we can’t make our bills smal- 
ler—the ‘buses’ll have to be made 
larger.” 

THE man who goes to the polls mcst 
often is the haircutter. 


> __— 


untrue that the relations between Ohili and the Argentine Republic 
had become strained. It is evident if they are not strained they 
require clearing up. 
* ip * * * * 
A lecture has been delivered on “Some Differences between the 
Chinamen and Japanese.” The chief difference between them at the 
present moment is Corea. | 


* * * * * 

A shark has been captured which contained a packet of invoices. 
That is a customary treatment of such documents—received but not 
acknowledged. 

* * s & * 


During the past year over one third of the visitors to the Imperial 
Institute paid for admission. This fact will cause much excitement 
among theatrical managers who force a run, 
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PASTAS 


SHALL I BOW TO HER OB BOLT? - 


HONOURABLE INTENTIONS. 


Sir William. GOOD LORD! HERE SHE COMES! 
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aa AFTER THE BALLET. 


“T SAW YOU KI@€SING THAT YOUNG FELLOW OVER THERB. 


THE ART OF ADVERTISING. 

ALTHOUGH a proverbially careless and indolent public might not 
have taken the trouble to note it, the fact seinined that England's 
premier “leading juvenile” had been “resting” for four whole 
months, prior to his creating the important réle of “ Lieutenant 
Sextant” in the enormously successful farcical comedy Half Calf, or 
Sqwish Squosh, now running at the Senility Theatre. Through 
sixteen wearisome and tardy weeks had Charles Barrington Fitz- 
parkinson paced the northern side of the Strand from Bedford Street 
to that of Newcastle, and back again, without encountering a London 
engagement. For upwards of one hundred days had he silenced the 
rebellious inner man with an occasional cold and cheerless glass of 
bitter, or a hard dry biscuit from the basket of a public-house. 

But the tide turned at last, bringing in ita flow the typewriten 
“part” of the lieutenant, and the great question which Charles 
Barrington had to confront was “ Wardrobe.” | 

“ Hyman,”-said he to the Anglicised Oriental usually consulted in 
such matters, “I’m into your ribs for a small amount, I know, but 
you must absolutely rig me out with a dress suit for this piece, it’s 
going to run as long as Charley's Aunt, and I'll pay you handsomely.” 

‘Ach! Mister F.,” prevaricated the obese Hebrew in an injured 
tone, “ you've alvays been a-goin’ to do, but you nefer does! Look at 


U You'LL MAKE ME JEALOUS.” 
“YOU SILLY OLD GOOsE! WHY, THAT'S MY YOUNGEST SON,” 
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ROMANCES, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 
No. 157.—NUMERATION REVISED. 
I. 
“ Two is three, and three is four, 
Four is five, and five is sin, 
Powers of Memory, I implore, 
On my mind this reekoni ! 
Siw is seven, and seven is cight, 
Hight is nine, and nine is ten, 
Let me this reiterate 
Ewer in my dreary den!” 
Thus, always thus, throughout the lone 
And peaceless vigils of the night, 
Our last new lodger moaned his moan, 
And scarcely ceased with morning's 


light. 
No schoolboy learning tasks by heart 
E’er made such discord loud and 


deep : 
And. all within our house would start 
Each night a score of times from 
sleep. 
II, 
“ Tho is three, and three is four, 
Four is five, and five is sin, 
Powers of Memory, I implore, 
On my mind this reckoning fix | 
Siz is seven, and seven is eight, 
- Hight is nine, and nine ts ten. 
Let me this reiterate 
Ever in my dreary den!” 
And by-and-by our patience, worn 
To shreds, rebutted and rebelled : 
The curst annoyance we had borne 
So long should soon be quashed and 


quelled, 
We planned, with hearts to anger 


roused, 
A desperate cure for desperate case : 

And where fierce lunatics are housed 
Our last new lodger found a place! 


III, 


“ Two is three, and three is four 
Fowr is five, and five is siz.” 
We heard the idiot whine no more, 
And Morpheus once again did mix 
His philtres as we laid in bed. 
- Until from Colney Hatch, alack ! 
One morning an assistant sped, 
And sae our last new lodger 


9 
And sternly cried, “The man is sane 
But in a ladies’ boot-store he'd 
Obtained employment, and would fain 
Conceive ita duties at his need. 
So he but tried to fix upon _[praise) 
His mind (his aim deserves alli 
That every lady's foot is one 
Sice larger than the lady says! !” 


en 


yer last time, nefer even sent me an order to come an’ see the piece.” 

“It was such a wretched thing—only ran ten days—but this——" 

‘‘ Lookee here,” the Hebrew interrupted, “I don't orften go to a 
play—I’ll make yer a bid. Promise me a stall, for myself, twice a 
veek for the first month the piece runs, and my man shall measure 
you for the clo’es at vunce.” 

It was rather a daring thing to promise. 

“ But suppose it doesn’t run a month?” the actor temporized. 

“Ach!” guffawed the Jew, “and Charley's Auwnt's just started 
matinées.” 

“Yes, yes, yes, I—er—I was thinking of something else, Very 
well, then, Hyman, I'll consent.” 


. * e * * * 

Faust felt pretty bad, Goethe has told us, whenever he reflected 
upon a little bargain that he made in a hurry, but his state of mind 
was peaceful and tranquil compared to that of the unhappy Fitz- 
songs vege who durst not look into the stalls on a Tuesday or a Friday 
est hie gaze encounters that of a self-complacent Hebrew who sits 
admiringly rubbing his: palms the while he abjures the amused 
occupants of the stalls on either side of him to “look at the ‘ang of 
them trowais,” or “just notice the set o’ that vais'coat,” and dis- 
tributes a few packs of his business cards during every entr'acte. 


_ 
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LONDON: January 11, 1895. 


THE promotion of Mr. Newnes to be a baronet has not been | 


acclaimed with absolute enthusiasm by Mr. Newnes’s brethren in the 
world of newspa On the contrary, the 
congratulations of Mr, Newnes’s brethren have 
been sarcastic, and have proceeded upon the 
assumption that he was “playing for” the 
honour which has been bestowed upon him, 


ad s * * 
For example, in the Pall Mali Gazette we 
read that “‘ Mr, Newnes has got his title”; 
while evenin the Daily Graphic—than which 
as a rule there is no more mild and inoffensive 
journal in the world—it is written that “ Mr, 
Newnes obtains a long coveted honour.” | 


* s sa * - 
“7 §6«.- This is spiteful. We cannot all expect 
“ tobe made baronetssimultaneously, It must, 
4 as the Devonians say, be “turn and turn 
about.” The turn of Mr. Astor and of Mr. 
W. L. Thomas may come presently. But they 
should exercise the divine virtue of patience 
and not turn on their young men to write 
nasty notices of the preferment of their rival. 
“ Those who live in glass houses——” 
% * * * 
For my own part I do not live in a glass 
house. Noone is likely to offer me a baronetcy, 
and I should have no particular use for it if 
anyone did. Therefore, I am in a position to impartially criticise the 
claims of Mr. Newnes to have a handle to his name, 
« * * * * * 


Let me be frank, then, and say that it is my opinion that Mr, 
Newnes has been made a baronet on account of his services to the 
Liberal party, and not on account of his services to human-kind. All 
of a sudden, the Liberal party found itself in the position of having 
no penny evening paper to expound its views. The Pall Mall 
Gazette had been bought by an American millionaire, and the old staff 
had put on their hats and walked out into the street. At this crisis, 
enter Mr. Newnes. The gap, he declared, must be filled at any 
hazard. If no one else would fill it, he would. So he confabulated 
with Mr, E. T, Cooke, and so founded and financed the Westminster 
Gazette. Now that we read that a Liberal government has made 
Mr. Newnes a baronet, it would be idle affectation to pretend not to 
suspect any connection between the two events; otherwise, if the sole 
purpose of her Majesty’s advisers was to reward a meritorious news- 

aper proprietor, why should they have passed over such persons as 
r r. Horace Cox, Mr, John Corlett and others whom I could mention 
I liked ? 


s * * s s s 
However, though we may like to have our little laugh about it, we 
men of letters need not grudge Mr. Newnes his title. He caters for a 
public which prefers its reading matter to be bad, and is not critical 
of the literary flavour of a story provided that there are plenty of 
detectives in it, He, probably, does not understand the position of 
those for whom literature is one of the fine arts. But there is at 
least this to be said in Mr. Newnes's favour—that he is not one of those 
who have tried to deprees the literary market. Since he has been 
prosperous he has not haggled over guineas, but has drawn cheques 
, for men of letters on a lordly scale, 
as those know who have con- 
} tributed to the chaste pages of the 
Strand Magazine, 


* s * 
Upon the whole, therefore, I 
have no hesitation in offering my 
congratulations to Sir George 
Newnes, He is a man conspicuous 
father for good fortune than for 
ability ; and his success in life has 
been as largely due to the medioc- 
rity of his mind as to the industry 
of his habits; but he is a very good 
fellow all the same, and has, as I 
have said, done yeoman’s service to 

literature by drawing cheques, 

s 


®@ * 
Mr, Gladstone has passed his 
eighty-fifth birthday. He is going well and strong. May he continue 
to go well and strong for many years to come, contributing articles 
on populantheology to the high class magazines, 


THE OTHER EVER YOUNG, 


THE SPEAKER, 
ne rnc eT 


THE thief who lately stole a smooth-bore gun from a house pleaded 
that his object was to improve it; he was simply bent upon rifling it, 
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A CHAMPIONESS OF WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 
A TRUE StTory, 


THUS e a little mar- 
ried man - 
To his ambitious 


spouse, 
With voice and gesture 
which were meant 
Her terrors to arouse : 
“What mean these knick- — 
erbockers vile, 
These ‘ manish’ gaiters 
rough and black, 
This coat of mine upon 
your back, 

Permit me to inquire? 
You're not the husband, 
you're the wife, 

Why dress in male 
attire ? 
And whither are you 
going now, 
Your eventide to 


spend 
While I must stay at 
home, no doubt, 
The baby to attend?” 


Thus spake the lady: 
“Mr, Jones, 

To-night I mean to 

make 


A grand oration at my club 
For trampled woman's sake, 
long to mount my bicycle, 
And at a spanking pace 

To rush through Charing Cross as though 
Competing in a race. 

So mind the darling, pretty pet, 
Good-bye, my little man, 

I shall be home by twelve o'clock, 
As nearly as I can,” 


“ Delightful dame!” said Mr, Jones, 
“ How flippantly you speak 

Of trampled woman’s rights, indeed |! 
*Tis trampled woman’s cheek, 

If you’re not back by half-past nine, 
My mother will be here ; 

She'll take me home with her besides 
The little baby dear.” 

The lady smiled defiantly 
While off she went to roam, 

But as the clock struck half-past nine 
She walked into her home! 


a] 


Mr. PETTIGREW was afraid of burglars and was a ravenous eater, 
He consequently locked his doors before he bolted his supper. 


ee ve 
MISSIONARY NOTES. 
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BUENT-CORK HUMOUR. 


A LiItTrTLe STORY FOR THE YOUNG 
AND INGENUOUS. 


THERE was once a dear old 
gentleman of very simple tastes 
who always celebrated the advent 
of Twelfth Night with (what he 
considered) a high old jamboree. 
It consisted, firat of a visit toa 
burnt-cork minstrel show and, if he 
survived that ordeal, a tripe supper 
at a very old-fashioned eating house 
of which he treasured old memories. 

Well, this year, all went well 
until the corner-man, who wore ham 
frills at the termination of his coat 
sleeves and played upon the tam- ; 
bourine, related a funny anecdote to the gentleman who sat inithe 
centre with the decanter-stopper in the middle of his shirt-front. 
Then, somehow, the old gentleman became suddenly pale and closed 
his eyes and seemed to dream. And he went home early and did 
dream—dreamed of all sorts of thinzs, of Eton in the twenties, of 
swishes, of old lessons—oh, of lots of things. And when the first 
librarian arrived at the British Museum on the following morning, 
blessed if that old gentleman wasn’t sitting there waiting on the steps ! 
And the books he wanted—musty old tomes that no other “readers” 
ever asked for: it was one assistant’s whole work to wait upon him! 
Long and ardently did he ponder over those me umes pore all the 
morning, the noon, and the afternoon, until, just as the particular 
librarian he'd spotted was going out to get his tea, the old gentleman 
flung his golden spectacles into the air, and, in a volume of great 
antiquity, pointed with a hoary forefinger to the following narrative, 
now translated from the original Greek for the first time : 

‘Ulysses being a-weary had thrown himself down on a pile of 
skins when Penelope, looking fairer than the sunset over Abydos, 
entered. 

‘““¢Sweet wanderer,’ said she, ‘whence camest thou?’ 

"6 From Ithaca, pretty one,’ replied Ulysses, wondering what excuse 
he could make for not bringing her the latest thing in bonnets. 

‘*s Fast seen the black slaves but lately come from Ethiopia?’ she 
asked, whereat he felt relieved and answered pleasantly : 

“*Nay. What wares bring they?’ 

“* Ohestnuts,’ she replied, with a little cough, ‘from the original 
tree. Wouldst thou that I should propound one?’ Ulysses hated 
being bored, in a general way, but feeling liberal after the let-off 
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A VEBY INTELLIGENTLEMANLY PERSON. 


“Surg, it’s an illegant mode oie ; faix, it’s as good as kapin’ wonted calm with a deep sigh—for, 
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over the millinery, cried : 

“<¢ Cert*nly—fire away.’ 

‘“¢What is the difference,’ in- 
quired the Queen, ‘ between a mush- 
room and a mouse, then?’ 

“A dark frown passed over the 
warrior’s brow, but heonly growled : 

“¢Goon; I'll buy it.’ 

“¢The one,’ replied Penelope, 
meekly, ‘maketh the cat-sup whilst 
the other maketh the cat’s-supper !’ 

“For an instant, as he gritted 
his teeth, Ulysses’s right hand 
twitched upon the scabbard of his 
short sword, but recovering his 


after all, was it not Penelope /— 

he said he remembered he had 

an appointment with a man at the mess before Ilium and might not 

be back that night ; they were on no account to sit up for him, He 

was absent three days and three nights, and when he did return 

the foolish Queen judged by the many dents in his tin overcoat that 
he had fought long and savagely.” 

Needless to say, the principal librarian was summoned at once, and, 
due representations having been made to the Privy Council, the merry 
old gentleman who succeeded in tracing the first burnt-cork anecdote 
e bg Hibs is in daily expectation of receiving a pension from the 

ivil List. 


—— ee ee 


A Noble Order. 

THE Empress of Russia has decided to have a marble swimming 
bath constructed in the Winter Palace, and this fact is adduced as an 
argument that her predilictions are intensely English. Exactly so: 
the Order of the Bath is a purely English institution. 


—— 


A Curio. 

First Antiquarian (to Second Ditto). Ah, you must come home 
with me at once, I have got such a curiosity to show you. Itis an 
Etruscan drinking cup which was sold to me as a Roman ashes urn, 
and which resembles a British wassail bowl, and which I am positive 
is not one of these. It is a perfect gem. 


a, 
A Complication of Disorders. 
Philanthropist (to Blind Beggar). Ah, poor fellow! so you're 
blind? Here's a shilling for you. 
Blind Beggar. Thank you, your honour—Hiven bless ye! But 


shure, your honour, an’ I’m deaf, too; won't your honour spare me 
another shilling for that? 


rs 


HISTORY MIXED. 


[The Daily Telegraph, in a recent article, mentions that Lady Morgan insinuates 
that Catherine de Medicis sent as a present to Queen Elizabeth a large cheese-cake, 
carefully poisoned, from the effects of which the great Eliza died, and reminds us that 
the story is wholly libellous, as the Consort of Henry II. of France died in 1589, and 
that Elizabeth survived her more than ten years.] - 
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QUEEN PHILIPPA intrusting the Duke of Wellington with the key 


of the gates of Calais, after the fall of Sebastopol. From an authentic 
picturé'in JuDY’s possession, painted on the spot, 
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JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs,, Jan.3.—To Daly’s to hear 
Bastien and Bastienne and Hansel 
and Gretel, Thought I liked both 
operas, but wanted to make quite sure, 
so engaged two seats for to-morrow 
night before I left the theatre. 

Fri., Ji an. 4,—Daly’s. Bastien is 
by Mozart, and composed by him when 
only twelve. It is one gentle flow of 
sweetness throughout! It is as purely f 
simple as the boy-genius must have 
been himself at the age he wrote it, 
The only fault findable with Humper- 
dinck’s music to Hansel and Gretel is 
that it’s far too good for the subject, 
which is rather a poor version of “ The 
Babes in the Wood.” There are three 
little operas which have within the 
last two years “taken the town by 
storm”: Cavalleria, Pagliacci, and 
Hansel; and who shall say that 
Humperdinck is not as great as 

i and—forget who composed 
Pagliacci? 

t., Jan. 5.—Very few saw the 
cutting of the Baddeley Cake at old | 
Drury this year, and I was one of. 
them. : 

Sun., Jan. 6.—Went to see Herr 
Brusche, An old friend of mine is 
Hair—I mean, Herr Brusche, whom 
I met again at Daly’s when I went to 
hear Bastien and Hansel, Asked me 
to lunch to-day, and promised me a 
treat afterwards. Went for the treat 
afterwards, for I feared he might only 
give me a sausage for lunch. But 
never mind what he gave me to eat, 
What he gave me to drink flowed, 
under his magic touch, from the well 
of the piano. It was Mozart and 
Humperdinck— Bastien and Hansel. ——— 

Mon., Jan, 7.—Skating on the ice - 
proper—that is, on the ice of a pond 
or a lake or a river—is often lumpy 
work and fearful work, but skating on — 
the ice at the Niagara Hall is quite a 
perfect enjoyment. It is quite even 
and smooth; it is only two inches 
thick, so there’s no fear of drowning. 
In the words of a pretty girl who was 
flourishing round the rink, “it is like 
tiding to Heaven on a cock’s tail 
feather.” Just after, a nasty man cut 
an eight under her feet, and she 
onpee Such a fashionable crowd. 

.. Jan. 8 My old club, “The 
Tea and Shopping,” has left Regent 
Street and taken up its quarters at 21 
Hanover Square. It is now called 
“The Ladies’ County Club.” “It is 
governed by a committee elected by 
the members”—that’s rather good, 
“No lectures or debates will be held in © 
connection with it”—which is rather 
better. “And its object is not the 
advancement of any political or social 
schemes’”’— which is rather best. 
No, it is simply a half-way house | 
for women as the ordinary club is for men. It is especially instituted 
for the convenience of ladies out shopping. It strikes me that a good 
deal of the shopping will be done at the club, for the catering is of the 
best and the cheapest. Man, if you please, that grosser animal, is 
admitted to the “first floor.” Good thing if the men allowed ladies 
in their clubs. Mr. G. T. Oliver may be congratulated upon his 
venture, upon the really fashionable women he has for members and 
upon being the only male thing amongst the female. 

Wed,, Jan. 9.—Did my shopping and took afternoon tea at the 
Ladies’ County. Certainly it ‘would have been nearer for me to 
have gone home to tea, but I thought I'd just’ pop into the County, 
don’t you know. 


iP 


LAST YEAR,” 


eS, | 


AN Advanced Woman : The lady bicyclist who is always ahead of 
the other members cf her club, 
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Mavrice “GREIEFEN HAGE 


BLUFFED. 


“WHAT! PLUCKED AGAIN, DEAR?” | | 
“NATURALLY, THE FOOLS ASKED ME THE SAME QUESTIONS WHICH I COULDN'T ANSWER 


The Cost of Giving. 

Mr. MANSON was a very mean man. 

People used to worry him very much by ladling out to him 
quotations such as, “There is more pleasure in giving than in 
receiving,” or “' Bis dat qui cito dat.” | : 

One day, after a successful but small raid upon his purse, he sighed : 

“ Ah! if people only knew how much it cost me to give anything, 
they would give me far more credit for generosity then they do at 
present,” a 


A Bull, ‘: 

THE “Friendly Sons of Ireland” have presented to Mr. W. E. 
Gladstone an address expressing the regret of the Society ‘at his 
voluntary withdrawal from office, This is characteriatically Irish, for 
the implication is that the Society would have preferred his involun- 
tary retirement, 
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“THE EMPEROR OF ANNAM.” 
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AN AMOROUS DRAMA. 


{:.- [A report comes from Annam that the young Emperor, who is only thirteen years of age, thinking he could do whatever he pleased, took to climbing the walls of the palace 


gardens and carrying off the daughters of the Mandarins. 
sovereign shut up in the palace for three months. ] 


LE 
DEL 


SCENE I.—Garden of the Imperial Palace of Annam. 


@ REGENT. REGENT. My dear young Emperor—— (looking over wall). Hullo) 


SCENE IL—TZhe other side of the wall, Two MAN- 


The scandals were so public that the Empress had to intervene, and request the Regent to keep the juvenile 


SCENEII. (continued). THE ELDEST. Oh, you naughty, 
(The tto DAUGHTERS the nose 


YOUNG EMPEROR discovered hanging overawall. Enter | DARINS’ DAUGHTERS conversing. YOUNG EMPEROR dipped dear Emperor ! ( 7rtes to tap him playfully on 


I declare if you kies me, or try to run away 


EMPEROR. Goaway. Don't you see I m busy ? REGENT. squeal) THE YOUNGEST. Go away, you naughty Em- with me,I positively ought to tell pa (With sudden 
But whatever are you doing up there? EMPEROR, peror, do! THE ELDEST (murmurs). Dear fellow ! and gush.) Oh,I could eat you! EMPEROR. I want the 
Looking at Punch and Judy. Scoot! REGENT. Certainly, £0 playful! EMPEROR. Lookout! Imcoming! (Jumps other one. Hallo, here comes a school of Mandarins* 


my dear young Emperor, if you wish it. (Scoots.) 


SCENE L—Regent’s Chamber. REGENT. That young 


down from wall. YOUNGEST runs off, ELDEST rematns.) daughters. I'll haveafew. Get out! (Kicks her off.) 


—~ 
p= 
AWE ORS 


SCENE IV.— Chamber of the Empress. Enter REGENT. SCENE IV. (continued), EMPRESS, Advise me, 


dev——ahem !—The Emperor is going it—stole a ladies’ EMPRESS. More Mandarins’ daughters, suppose. Well, REGENT. Return ‘em, your Majesty, and look the Em- 


school this morning, including two of the youngest pupil pou must pack them somewhere. I can't have them here; 


teachers, and now has just brought in a batch of Man- 


peror in bis nursery till he has arrived at years of dis- 


will have my room to myself. REGENT. ’Tis not that, cretion. EMPRESS, Good idea }(EMPEROR ts summoned, 


darins’ daughters. I don’t know where to put 'em ! Enter your Majesty. Ten thousand Mandarinsareclamouring rho, on hearing the determination, is about to butt 
distrasted MANDARIN. My daughters! my daughters | for their daughters at the gates. EMPRESS. Dear me ! REGENT in the stomach with the object of doubling him 


REGENT. Oh, lor! here’s another ! who'd be a Regent ? how exceedingly awkward ! 


up, when NURSE enters and bears him away houling.) 


Ewery Monday. One Halfpenny. 


LARKS! 


THE BEST OF ALL THE HALFPENNY COMICS. 


Every Saturday. Ome Penmnny- 


ALLY SLOPER. 


YOUR LIFE [INSURED FOR £150. 
99 SHOB LANE. FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Gadbury’s 


“The typicai Cocoa of English NO CHEMICALS 
manufacture. Absolutely Pure.” «= bear ct the 


—The Analyst. 


The Editor of JUDY begs to inform his Correspondents that, when accompanied by a stamped and directed envelo 


Foreign Cocoas.) 


ANSWHRS TO OORRESPONDENTS. 
Sooo 
EDITH.—That’s what we say—Nonsense ! only you don't seem to see it 
in the same light. 

PHILIPPINA.—Two colonels? extraordinary! And you love neither, 
and both you. Tell us all about them and we'll tell you which. 
CECILE.—A woman, dear, not a man. George Sand was the nom-de- 

plume of Madame Dudevant,a French authoress, Assumed, out of 

attachment to Jules Sand, or Sandeau, not the strong man, but a 

young student in conjunction with whom she published her first 

novel, * Rose et Blanche” under the name of “Jules Sand.” . 
SHERSON.—You're a very peculiar person. 


BIRD’S= 
CUSTARD 
“new” POWDER 


THE CHOICEST DISHES AND THE RICHEST CUSTARD. 
pe, a rejected article or sketch will always)be returned 


Now ready, VOLUME LY. of JuDY handsomely bound in red cloth gilt edges, price Eight Shillings) 


JANUARY 23, 1895. 
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SIX TO ONW AND HALF A DOZEN. TO THE OTHER. 


_ HISTORY RE-TOLD. : 
No. 17.—MARY. OF ENGLAND AND PHILIP OF SPAIN. 


Maky I. of England was not a beauty. In fact she was the Mary 


celebrated in nursery rhyme as being quite the “contrary.” sy. 

Before she ascended the throne her hand had been offered to Princes 
all over Europes, but there was no heartiness shown with respect to 
her hand. bs 

Ultimately, howéver, by the time she had reached her thirty-eighth 
year, she succeeded in‘securing Prince Philip of Spain as a husband. 

Philip, however, soon tiréd of his wife, and re-tired to Spain. 

But Mary, who was very fond of him, gave him assistance when 
war was declared between Spain and France. 

In her early days she had husbanded her resources, and now she 
gave resources to her husband. 

In doing so the Eoglish lost: Calais, and this was a passage in the 
war which greatly afllicted the Queen, : 


By a curious coincidence the Calais- passage has been a cause of . 


affliction to very many [English people up to the present time. — . 
This, and the desertion of Philip, caused Mary to sicken and ulti- 

mately to die. 7 es in 5 
While she was ill the doctor said to her : , 


“ There is nothing much: wrong with you physically, your Majesty.” 


“To what do you, then, attribute my illness?” asked the Queen. 

‘Mainly to mental worry,” was the reply. | 

“Tndeed ?” | 4 a _ 

“Yes, your Majesty, your spirits require a sort of rousing, an 
impetus, or—or—or ” 


“T know what vou are trying.to get out,” said‘Mary. ‘“ You mean 


that I require’a ‘Fillip’”: - 


’ Pushed for Time. — 


Miss May Auriol (burlesque actress). I was in such a difficulty 
last night. 

De Mashem. Bai Jove! weally? . 

Miss May Auriol, As I was driving in my brougham to the theatre 
& van ran into us and smashed us all up.. A long time elapsed before 
I could get a cab. When I reached the theatre the overture. was 
already being played, and it took me all my time to undress for the 
part, se % . 

De Mashem. Bai Jove | 
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A MODERN BABY. 
— - IT was a big, blooming, blue-eyed, little 


Sa more than bald-headed babe, but its father 


was an old Oxford blue and its mother 
was above the Senior Wrangler in her first 
year. From out of a perfect summer- 
clearance sale of rich fur rags in its bassi- 
nette perambulator it gazed wearily at 
- the plebeian skaters on the Round Pond, 
the while ita nurse chatted of her credit- 
balance in the Post Office Savings Bank 
to a tawny trooper of the 2nd Life 

Guards. 

And there approached an amiable 
feminine imbecile—one that “literally 
doted on ail babies” —and she glared and 
gloated over the ruddy little patrician, who 
threw an appealing glance in vain in the 
direction of his salaried protector. 

‘SQo, zoo leetle toozy-woozy itty pitty 
sing,” she crooned as she chucked the 
dignified baby under the chin with her 
beastly warm, vulgar, cotton-gloved hand, 
“duzzy wantits mummy-pummy zen, bess 
its ickle tootsie-wootsies zen?” 

‘“‘Er—really, Miss, or Madam—which- 
ever it is your misfortune to be—I beg 

‘your pardon,” said the baby, raising its 
left hand in irritated protest, “but I have 
not yet taken up any extra subjects in 
the way of languages, and .consequently 
don't know whether you are talking 

Volapiik, getting up the names of the 

latest Japanese victories, or—I am bound 
Ligh ip. »o say—suffering from an attack of what 

: the males of your order term, when in 
facetious vein, the ‘ James-marmalades,’ 
but if you will tell me what it is you 
want in Her Majesty's English, I will see 
if my nurse can give it to you?” 

As she swooned away and fell with a 
crash in front of the foremost rubber-tyred 
wheel, the jin de siécle baby only sighed 
languidly, whilst the trooper, starting at 
the crash, cried, “Great Sir Samue], Hemma, if I don’t -berlieve it’s 
that there hold Missis Cakebread ag*in !” | 
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ABPVICE to Would-be Cyclists: Trycycle before you buy-cycle. 
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-. >| A WAIL FOR A RED, RED NOSE. 
In faithful portraiture described ee 
_ .You here may plainly see 


The young man from the country 
who ; 
Keeps company with me, 


In quaint old doublet, cap, and 
hose 


Tis his delight to dress, — 
Because he thinks such garments 


ae must 
* Enhance his loveliness. 


His voice is like a fiddle cracked 
That's nicely out of tune ; 
His nose is like the red, red 


rose 
. That sweetly blooms in June. 


And yet to some Professor sage 
Clandestinely he, goes, 
Who vows to make as white as 
snow 
That beautiful red rose | 


Oh! if he shall succeed and 
make — 
My darling’s nose so white, 
I know that [ shall lose my wits 
And be a Bedlamite. 


'Tis only for his red, red nose 
That I delight to see 

The young man from the country who 
Keeps company with me, . 
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THE IMPRESSIONIST ARTIST. 


“OH, IT'S BEAUTIFUL EXCEBDINGLY; BUT—BUT WHAT IS THE BUBJECT!” 
“Ea? Ha-HAt WELL, REALLY, UPON MY SOUL I DON’T KNOW, IT’S AN EPFORTITWO 
YEABS OLD, AND MY MEMORY’S 80 BAD THAT I'VE QUITE FORGOTTEN WHAT I INTENDED IT FOR.” 


OH, I SEE! 

THERE were sounds of revelry by night from the big room on the 
first floor at the “Pease Pudding and Pimples.” An enthusiastic, 
eemi-public, and somewhat noisy gathering, largely composed of the 
local little tradesmen, was in progression, and, judging by the 
frequent descents of the apro potman with a tray of empty 
giasses, and his just as frequent ascents with a tray of full ones, 
somebody or something was being extensively “ wetted.” 

And each time that the potman came down to replenish the beakers 
of the thirsty, it happened that he jostled against an Inoffensive and 
Impecunious Householder (who was also a Rate-ower of that parish) 
who, from time to time, sipped at a pint of modest sixpenny. At 
length, being jostled once again, the Inoffensive one turned upon the 
potman and, dropping into the vernacular for the fellow’s better 
understanding, exclaimed : 

“J’yer, who are yer a-shovin’ of ?” 

‘‘No ’arm, mister, no 'arm,” replied the potman, “but, blow me 
tight, these peelers ¢s a thusty lot!” 

Unable, on such a brief explanation, to associate the peelers with 
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the pushing, the Impecunious one 
sought further enlightenment, 

“What's on upstairs, then, pot- 
man?” on 

‘Wot? . Mean ter say ye don’ know? 
Garn—your ‘ankin?” 

‘Would that I were, for I believe 
he is a banker!” exclaimed he who 
owed the rates, half aside, then aloud, 
‘‘ Nay, nay, man, I ask in all sincerity. 
What's on?” 

“Wy, they're presentin’ Inspector 
Rozzer with a silver-marnted clarit jug 
and a sealskin piannerforty cover as 
a token o’ respec’ on his leavin’ the 

“lice,” 

** Inspector Rozzer leaving,eh? Why 
the man is in his prime.” 

“Who said he warn’t? I should 
think you want to argy, don’t yer?” 
YY “Not I, my friend. But—er—why, 

ORY MA LAL) he's only just turned forty——” 

f/ j . “ Well, ain't that jest abaat the age 

} he kin enjoy his pension?” 

“ Probably, but the public——” 

‘Oh, he won't spend too much of it 
in the ‘public’s,’ don’t you fret—be- 
sides, a fiver a week for life ‘ll take a 
bit 0’ spendin’.” 

“Five pounds a: week for life!” 
gasped the seedy one, as he closed his 
fist on one-and-sevenpence in his right- 
hand trousers pocket. “A most dis- 
tinguished officer, no doubt?” 

O suttinly, mister, suttinly.” 

‘Been connected with some famoua 
burglaries, I suppose? Shown ‘con- 
spicuous bravery in some hand-to- 
hand fights with armed burglars, or 
something of that sort?” 

‘‘ N—no, I think not,” 

‘More of the sleuth-hound, eh? 
Was the man who traced Peace to his 
lair, or effected the arrest of Wain- 
wright — Deeming — Staunton—some 
famous malefactor of that sort, eh f 

“Not as I’ve ever ‘eard of.” 

“Indeed—ah, I’ve got it—fires! 
Flames from a window—nearest engine 
six minutes—battered in the door with 
his trancheon—woman and ten chil- 
dren—Jadder from: a builder's yard— 
crowd cheering frantically—something 
of that sort, eh?” 

“Oh, lor! no—much cleverer nor 
that. He never did no ‘beat’ dooty 
nor nothink o’ that, he was in the 
orfice, he was, used to index up the 
criminals’ album, and his strong line 
was hi-dentification—pickin’ ‘em 
out in the atation-yard! Lor! he 
was a fair takedown at it—hullo, 
there’s my bell a-goin’, I must be off, 
mister.” 

“Dear me, dear me!” ejaculated 
the Inoffensive and Impecunious one, 

as, dreamily and bardly knowing what 
he was doing, he ordered anothet pint of Worthington, reducing his 
cash balance to one-and-four, “ Wonderful man, wonderful, kept the 
index to the rogues’ album—fiver a week, fiver a week |” 
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DUNRAVEN’S DEFINITION. 
{Lord Dunraven, speaking at Market Harborough on the subject of Land Nationalt- 
sation, said he regarded these as two long words used for a very,ahort one—theft.] 

Lorp DUNRAVEN might well have proceeded with a pithy vocabu- 
lary in the following line : 

The Great National Liberal Party : Humbug. 

Home Rule for Ireland : Impracticability, ~ 

A Poor Man’s Budget : Swindling. 

A Spirited Foreign Policy : Funk. ; 

An Eight Hours’ Day with One Man One Job : Gammon. 

The Local Veto Bill: Fraud. 

The Movement for the Abolition of the House of Lords: Gas. 

The Horrible Atrocities of the Turks : Imagination. 

The Policy of the present Government : Lies, 
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A SPLENDID EXAMPLE FOR OUR BISHOPS. 
{Three French Bishops named Latty, Ardin and Folier, are now equally famed for 
their wit and their skill in fencing.—Dafly Paper.] 
. THREE Gallic pre- 


lates, well re- 
nowned 

i, For wit refined 
a an and racy, | 

—_ Shed elegance and 
gratideur on 

The French Epis- 

co-pa-cy. 

Their ready humour, 
rich as free, 

In fanny colours 


dresses 
Whate’er befalls of 
droll in theic 


ces-e8. 
With “odium theo- 
~ logicum” 
Judiciously dis- 
pensing, 
Enjoyment pleas- 
anter by far 


fencing. 
Let not their bright 
heroic names 


For want of record perish ! 

They're Latty, Ardin, Folier, called, 
Long may they wave and flourish ! 

And may our English Bishops soon 
To their right senses come, 

And ply the foils midst ringing cheers 
In the A-qua-ri-um ! 


OUR HARMONIO CLUB. 
(Two Hundred and Siaty-first Mecting.) 


“GENTLEMEN,” said the Ever Young and Lovely, “there is 
discontent among the poets, which will not be quieted until a laureate 
has been appointed. That august office has now been vacant for at 
least two years. To refrain from filling it any longer is to put a slight 
upon the honourable profession of letters. That is the opinion of 
poets in general. It is also my own opinion, though modesty forbids 
me to claim anything better than a back seat in the 
celestial choir. At least, however, I can throw open the 
hospitality of this club to the gentlemen whose feelings 
are outraged by the inaction of those who ought to be 
their patrons. Listen, therefore, to the bitter cry of 
the outcast minor poets, 


‘““WANTED: A LAUREATE.” 


Ir you fancy we poets are gentle and mild, © 
I may tell you at once you are wrong; 

For our feelings are hurt, we are cross, we are wild, 
And our language is bitter and strong. 

We have waited enough, and our patience gives out, 
And we rise in our might and upbraid, 

And we say—and we not only say it but shout— 
That we will have a laureate made. 


Lo the Queen has got Ladies-in- Waiting, of course, 
And a Superintendent of Mews, 

A Clerk of the Closet, a Master of Horse, 
And some more I can name if you choose. 

But she’s not got a pote who's attached to the throne 
Like her Sergeant-at-Arms and her Dean, 

And if a queen can’t have a pote of her own, 
She might just as well not be a queen. 


For her life would be cheered by occasional song, 
Nor do suitable candidates fail, 

With Watson and Davidson going it strong, 
And Le Gallienne vieing with Gale. 

And there’s Eric Mackay who could pitch her a stave, 
And there’s Graves who would not be afraid, 

So we shout—and we not only shout it but rave— 

. That we will have a laureate made, 


—_++—_ —— 


Matter of Fact. 
Mr, Benjamins. What do you mean to do about this 


Respective Di-o- © 


They daily find in 
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IN THE FUTURE. 

_ (Mr. Howell J. Williams, L.0.C., has been fined 10s. and costs in the City for 
causing an obstruction with a horse and phacton in Liverpool Street. The Councillor 
defended himself, He stated that he was at the time engaged in his public duty as 
a member of the L.C.C.—Daily Paper.] 

January 14th, 1897—ENGINE Driver (at Liverpool Street). 
“You-really must not get on my engine and try to drive it on the 
wrong line. There’l be a collision.” 

Mr. J. W. MuppuEeM, L.C.0. “Do you know wholam? Iama 
member of the London County Councii, and I don’t care about you 
and your collisions. I’m on Council business, and am a bit late for an 
appointment at Bethnal Green. Get out of this.” 

Seventy-four people are killed, including Mr. Muddlem, 

January 15th, 1897.—Opening night of new play at the St. 
Lymarket. 

Box OFFICE ATTENDANT. “You can't get in for love or money. 
Every seat was taken weeks ago,” 

Mr. T, L. PropGer, L.C.C. “Yes, that may be; but I belong to 
the County Council, and I have come here in my official capacity to 
see if the exits are all in order, If you don’t let me in I shall simply 
have to test the matter by shouting out ‘Fire!’"” 

He does so, There were 327 people crushed to death. 

January 17th, 1897.—P. C. 99 K. “Look here, you know, you 
mustn’t sit down in the middle of the roadway in Piccadilly at. 
midnight,” 

Mr, Josi1anw MrxeM, L.C.C. “ Whast thash?” 

P, C. 99 X. “You can't sit there.” 

Mr, Jos1Aud MIXeEm. “ Yesh, I cansh,” 

P. C. 99 X. “ Move on,” 

Mr. Jostan_ Mixem, LC.C. “I’m a memersh of the County 


- Councilsh, an’ I've been to shee if the public-house measuresh all ri’, 


and now l’m going to shee if the roadsh ish clean.” 
P. C, 99 X. “I don’t care who you are. Get up,” 
-Helps him up and is knocked dowd by Mixem, 

January 18th, 1897. Bow Street.—MAGISTRATE, “One month, 
without the option of a fine.” 

January 18th (later). Holloway.—Mr. Jos1an MIxem, L.0.C, “I 
protest against this indignity, The world shall hear of it. Tremble 
minions of the law, when I inform you that I am a member of the 
London County Council, and that I have my official duties to fulfil.” 

_ WARDER. “Stop that gas and come along.” 

Mr. JosiaAn Mixem, L.C.0, “Gas? Is there an escape?” 

WARDER. “No!'’ ) 

Mr. Jos1aH Mixum, L C.C, “ Then——” 

WARDER. “We have had-a lot of your friends already, and we 
knows yer ways. Brown, ye'd better see that the black hole’s ready 
for to-morrow in case it’s needed,” 


COMFORTING. 
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loan I made you? 
dlr, Hardup, Leave it alone. 


Uncle Bill. 'D GIVE TWENTY POUNDS TO BE OUT OF THIS, GEORGE, 
George. IT STRIKES ME WE SHALL B)TH BE OUT OF IT FOR NOTHING PRESENTLY. 
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THE CALL BOY. 


As one of the Knights of the Round Table Annual, I, Sir Free- 
Lancelot, C.B , consider I havea perfect right to adopt Mr. J. Comyns 
tae Carr's “ argu. 

ment” of King 
Arthur to my 
own uses; and 
it is in humble 
Obedience to 
the dictates of 
this most ser- 
viceable con- 
viction that I 
= now set about 
5 my account of 
(+ the new Ly- 

2 ceum produc- 
tion in the fol- 
lowing fashion. 


My 


y 


i) 


: 4g 
, GP 


Gt 
} of a day, which 
he ( 

f fii? } when Arthur, 
Irving, was led 
entine) to the 

Hawes Craven), he saw. a great sword (presumably by Nathan and 
him, to the accompaniment of beautiful music composed ex- 
the sea; and that it should be given to the son of Uther Pendragon, 
him that he was Pendragon’s son albeit he knew it not, for itisa 
blade was of such temper that no man could withstand its stroke, yet 
Terry), which was really a most delicious living picture; and seeing 
other voices at all, as Mr. Tabb himself will tell you,) which declared 
great evil should fall 

tre) heeded them not, 

* * 

Irving bethought him 

and Oo,’s scabbard 

sword (which in truth 

peace fell upon the 

war (and peace fell 

ing and hand-clap- . ' 

DESIGN FOR AN EVENT OF THE FUTURE. 

Ellen Terry unto the scabbard of Excalibur, which wasa brilliantly beau- 


Fy. 
7 fu, NZ pwn 27 a 
Wy 
ye was really a 
“ first - night,” 
o 7 person 
! ) enry 
fh jf bez ; | 
aw C by Merlin 
H, Uy (Sydney Val- 
KING ARTHUR AND ns Triumruat Carn, Magic Mere 
(painted by 
Co) rising out of the water; and while he looked upon it there came 
voices from the Mere (voices of Mr. Tabb's choir) saying unto 
pressly for the play by Sir Artbur Sullivan, that. the name of that 
sword was Excalibur, which had been forged beneath the waters of 
who in aftertime should rule over a kingdom that should rule the sea. 
And while Arthur wondered (centre), Merlin declared the truth unto 
wise child that knows his own Daddy Longlegs; and Sydney Valentine 
e Henry Irving take the sword, telling him also that although the 
was the scabbard (like the pen) mightier than the sword, And at the 
game time there appeared a vision of Guinevere (fair Miss Ellen 
her, Arthur, after the manner of Faust, desired her for his Queen, 
But while he gazed upon her there came other voices (which weren't 
unto him that, by 
reason of her beauty, 
upon his kingdom. 
Yet Arthur (still cen- 
and resolved to make 
her his Queen. 
_ 8 
And in aftertime 
when they were wed 
of the words of Val- 
entine, that Nathan 
was worthier than 
Nathan and Co.'s 
it was); for with the 
coming of Guinevere 
land after a long * 
season of havoo and 
upon the house after 
a long storm of cheer- 
ping), and therefore 
Irving likened his 
tiful thing, and drew well. But there dwelt at the Court (J. Harker) 
one Morgan Le Fay (better known as Miss Genevieve Ward), who loved 


not the dramatic Arthur, not because her part was an insignificant . 


one, but because she desired the kingdom for her son, whose name was 


At the dawn: 


. have been ex- 
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Mordred on the left side of the programme and Frank Cooper on the 
right. Now at this time, which was before the time of Rider Haggard, 
a strange thing happened at the Court ; for the cup of the Holy Grail, 
which had been missed from the Camelot “ what-not,” appeared again 
to Arthur's knights in the Great Hall...... Then a great company 
of Arthur's knights took upon themselves a vow to seek the Holy 
Grail through all the world ...... And Sir Lancelot, who was the 
bravest knight of all the Court (being-no other than that superb 
actor, J..Forbes-Robertson), would: have joined himself in this race 
_for the Holy Grail Cup; and Queen Guinevere was willing that he 
should go; for she knew of his great love:for her and would not that 
they should bring shame upon the King. But Irving withstood 
them both ,... and so it chanced, to the delight of the audience, 
that Forbes-Robertson stayed. Whereat Miss Genevieve Ward was 
also well content; for knowing of the loves of Lancelot Robertson 
and Guinevere Terry she hoped thereby to bring ruin upon the King. 
And yet mindful always of Merlin’s words that the scabbard of 
Excalibur was mightier than the sword, she bethought her of how the 
King had likened the scabbard unto his Queen; and so one night 
while Arthur— 
like Duncan— 
sept, she, with 
Lady Macbeth- 
an ceremony, 
stole away the 
scabbard of Hx- 
calibur, and left 
him only with 
his naked sword, 
which must 


ceeding cold for 
the King. |} 
Whereafter fol- 
lowed great evil 
to the kingdom, 
for at. this hour 
Caerleon was 
besieged, and 
Arthur, who had 
learned that 
his Queen was 
false to him 
(some lofty act- 
ing here from 
Queen Ellen, 
notwithstand- 
ing that she 
displayed it on 
the floor, at the King's feet), cared no more for his scabbard that 
was gone, but with his naked sword went forth to make war upon 
his enemies, having previously taken the moral precaution to dress 
himeelf to the designs of Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart., a gentleman 
who can afford to laugh at the dramatic critic who says he 
knows more about these matters than the designer does. And when 
the King had departed, the dark knight Sir Mordred gave out that 
he had been slain by Lancelot, and would have made Guinevere his 
wife ; and when she spurned him (it was a splendid spurn) he cast 
her into prison and condemned her to be burned; but it was not 
a splendid burn, for Sir Lancelot saved her from the fire, and slew 
Mordred “who had “Coopered up” the King. And after he was 
dead Irving was borne by the three Queens of Night to that 
sweet isle of sleep which is called Avalon: yet ere he went he com- 
manded Bedevere, the very roundest knight of the Round Table (Mr. 
Much Faller Mellish) to take Excalibur and cast it into the water, 
so that when his day was ended England should fiod her sword 
again in the sea. 
g * * ¢ * 


And when all this had been done, the people in front were well 
content; for it was getting late, and the brute-hand of Legislature 
was even then hovering over the handles of Free England's supper- 
rooms, and threatening to send them hungry to their homes. Moreover, 
they were well content because the play and the players had been 
excellent, and the music of King Arthur Sullivan had charmed them 
by its sweetness, its strength, and its appropriateness. And two 
things were evident to the people as they left—that the scabbard was 
mightier than the sword, and that Sir Lancelot, by reason of the fine 
dramatic qualities of the part, was mighty near being mightier than 
King Arthur, ee : 

s : s s t s 

When The New Boy leaves the Vaudevilie he will bo “taken off’ 
by the same Law as that which put him there—to wit, the Arthur of 
his being. But Freddy Archibald will not be,expelled from Dr. 
Candy's just yet. Weedon Grossmith, who is an artist on canvas as 
well as on the stage, naturally thinks tbat The New Boy should only 


THE OALL BOY’sS GIRLS. 
No. 145.—-Miss Florence Perry. 
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be sent away when he ceases to draw properly. 

* * * * s s 

Popular Charles Collette, fresh from country conquests, is in our 
midst again, and is at present to be “ Met,” with in the Edgware 
Road, where he nightly serves up & feast of humour in the “ Willow 
Pattern Plate” and ‘“‘The Thirteen Club.” Charles leaves shortly to 
‘do the Emerald Islanders a few good turns, but as he promises us 
faithfully that he will return sooner or later, and thinks it will be 
sooner, we restrain our tears, and wish him good luck. 

* * eB ® * gS 


To Miss FL*R*nc* P*gR*, 


It takes a lot to drag me to 
~ The comic operas at night, 
In Winter there are very few 
To beat one’s fire for being 
bright ! 
Why brave the wet and risk the 
cold, 
Of jerky journeys to and fro, 
When one can in one's grate 
behold 
A very decent gratis show ? 


The reader probably exclaims, 
“You'd miss your fav rites in 
the fire.” 
He’s wrong. l’ve here as many 
‘* flames” 
As mortal man could well 
desire ! 
The reader possibly remarks 
That dancers none arrest my 


And music? Well, it may not bs 
The best of Sullivan's or 
Carr’s ; 
But music 7s permitted me, 
And en and sparkling are its 
rs 


And as to story, here I find 
What in these operas is not, 
(However skilfully designed)— 

Originality of plot ! 


And here are forms diversely 


c1ad ; 
And repartee; and jokes in 
scores, 
Which can’t be very, very bad, 
For e’en the sullen chimney 
roars | 
No entertainment can compare 
With mine: it lacks no single 
thing, 


ly 


glance ; But I would only Jeave my chair 
But what about the gay young To hear Miss Fi*r*nc* P’rr* 
sparks [dance ? sing | 
That wildly up the chimney THE C, B. 
— 


PARISH COUNCILLORS IN THE WEST COUNTREE. 


A VERY large and important meeting of the Parishioners of Nettle- 
grass, in the county of Cornwall, was recently held at the Board 
School for the purpose of nominating Parish Councillors. Mr. 
Landuffer having been voted to the chair nem. con., explained to 
the meeting that he was prepared to preceed to business at once. At 
this point a candidate desired to be informed whether, if he were 
elected a councillor he would be compelled to wear “thicky things 
Councillors to Bodmin at 'Size times put up to their heads?” He 
reckoned “’twas to make un hear better what the Jidge he should say ; 
but, as he wa’n’t hard of hearin’, *twere thrawin’ good money away to 
get one.”’ 

The Chairman asked whether he alluded to wigs? If so, he (the 
Chairman) could say that no one need wear a wig unless he (w 
voice: ‘Or she?’’) liked. 

The candidate said he knew nothing about Whigs, or Tories either. 
He was a Home Ruler, he was; at least his wife was if he wasn't. 
( Laughter.) 

The first nomination was that of Mr, Shavings, carpenter. 

The Chairman begged to remind the meeting that the gentleman had 
often been detected in the act of chiselling; but, as he was a plane 
man, had some experience in smoothing over knotty pointe, and 
might occasionally hit the right nail on the head, he (the Chairman) 
would accept the nomination. 

Mr. Plumming, baker. was next named. 

A parishioner asked whether it would be any use to elect a mere 
oafer ? 

Mr. Plumming replied that if he were rejected some of those 
present would ‘ wish their cake dough.” 

The Chairman thought the honourable gentleman's remarks a trifle 
crusty, but he would not undertake to refase the nomination of such 
a doughty champion of popular rights. He was well up in currant 
events, and had raisinable and candied ideas. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Sparks, blacksmith, explained that he was in favour of strikes. 
He had been a striker himself for some years. If a man accepted 
this serious responsibility he ought to go at it ‘hammer and tongs.” 
At least, that is how it struck him, 

Nomination received. 

Mr. Posey, gardener, said he should propose himself, and added 
that if the Parish Council became, as he thought it might, a hot- 
bed of discontent, he would know how to deal with it. He should 
graft some sound principles on to his colleagues, and in the absence 
of satisfactory results, he would cultivate some flowers of speech 
that might astonish their weak nerves. (Sensation ) 

Miss Pinster, seamstress, was proposed as a lady candidate. (Loud 
cheers.) The Chairman said he would accept the nomination with 
pleasure. She was eminently fitted to be a Parish Councillor or 
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“WHAT ARE HEATHENS, UNCLE?” 
“ HEATHENS? OH—AH—HEATHENS ARE PEOPLE WHO DON'T 
QUARREL OVER RELIGION.” 


Councilless. She was accustomed to thread her way through life, and 
cottoned to no one in particular so far as he (the Chairman) was 
aware, She also knew the seamy side of things, and while a pattern 
to the Parish, displayed no eagerness to cut out anybody. The Parish 
would reap unbounded advantages from Miss Ps sewing, and if she 
could not, like Mr, Gladstone, fell a tree, ahe could certainly fella hem. 
(A voice: Ahem!) He could only hope that she would never suffer 
from a herring-bone stitch in the side ; it was needless to add that she- 
would do her duty like emery trae woman, and the Chairman was 
still embroidering on this theme as we went to press, 


Se 


At the Examination. 


Examiner, How many kinds of poetry are there ? 

Student. Three. 

Eazaminer. Name them. 

Student, Firstly, lyric; secondly, dramatic; and thi:dly, ep—ep— 
en0————= 

EHeaminer. Well, “ep” what? 

Student (flustered). Ep—idemic, 


But after he'd kissed me two or 
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LA JEUNE FILLE. 
A ROMANCE OF SAINT VALERY-EN-CAUX. 


CHAPTER VI. 
A HAPPY ENDING, 


IT was now an open question whether I did or did not owe my Aunt 
Gwendoline half-a-dozen pairs of gloves; but my Aunt Gwendoline 
did not raise the point, having certain private business of her own on 
hand distressing her. Fwaszan4 

We were walking up and down the pier together, and I was on the 
point of telling her all about Hortense, when she began to pour her 
own griefs into my ear. 

‘That dreadful man!” she exclaimed, indignantly, 

“What dreadful man?” I asked. 

“The French officer, of course. 
poo eter that I was flirting with. 

m 


“Certainly I knew it.” 

‘Well, he is a wicked man, and 
I will never speak to him again,” 

‘What's the matter?” 1 asked 
with brutal directness, ‘Did he 
kiss you?” 

“Worse than that,” my Aunt 
Gwendoline answered, “I didn’t 
mind his kissing me. In fact I 
always intended him to do that. 
I liked it, and I wish I hadn't, 


three times—— ” 

‘¢'Yeg,” 

“After he'd kissed me two or 
three times he asked me if I 
wouldn’t like to run away with 
him.” 

“You mean he asked you if you 
wouldn’t like to marry him ?” 

“ Nothing of the kind, Augustus. 
I asked him if that was what he 
meant, and he replied that a 
woman in my position can’t expect 
a man in his position to marry 
her when she'd let bim kiss her in 
the absence of her mother.” 

“Then I will break his head 
for him, Aunt Gwendoline,” I said. 
“TI will go and lock for him at 
once.” 

“T believe he is already look- 
ing for you, Augustus,” my Aunt 
Gwendoline replied. 

“Why so?” I asked, 

“ Because I have just found out 
that he is the brother of the little 
girl, Mademoiselle Hortense, whom 
you were flirting with.” 

“In that case,” I said, “I 
imagine I shall not have any 
difficulty in finding him.” 

And, as it happened, I had none, 
The Captain was pacing angrily 
up and down the Place in front of 
my hotel, visibly foaming at the 
month, 

“| have something of importance 
to say to you, Monsieur,” he began, 
as s00n as we were within ear-shot 
of each other. 

“And I, on my part, have something of importance to say to you, 
Monsieur,” I answered. 

“T have to demand satisfaction,” he shouted, 

‘* So have I, Monsieur,” I bellowed. 

‘“‘T demand satisfaction from you, Monsieur, because you have 
kissed my sister,” he explained. 

“And I demand satisfaction from you, Monsieur, because you have 
kissed my aunt,” I answered. 


“Your aunt was perfectly willing to be kissed, Monsieur,” he — 


sneered, 
“ So was your sister, Monsieur,” I retorted. 
We glared at each other, thirsting for each other's blood. 
“This infult calls for-a duel,” said the Oaptain, 
“Tt requires two duels at the least,” said I, 
“Unless,” suggested the Captain. 
“Unless, Monsieur?" I repeated. 
“Unless a modus vivendi can be found. Do you hear? Unless a 


“I'M AFRAID YOU WOULDN’T svIT, You—you, I am 
SORRY, TO SAY, HAVE ONLY ONE ARM,” 

‘AN’ SHURE, THEN, MUM, DIDN'T YOU ADVERTISE FOR A 
SINGLE-HANDED WoMAN!” 
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modus vivendi can be found.” 


“T will suggest one, Monsieur,” I said. “You, Mons‘eur, I take it, 
are attracted by my aunt——” 

“ And you, Monsieur, I take it, are attracted by my sister.” 

‘“‘ And if you were willing to marry my aunt, Monsieur——” 

“You would be willing to marry my sister, Monsieur.” 

“That is what I mean, Monsieur, In that case the two insults might 
be allowed to cancel one another, and the outrage which each of us has 
committed upon the other's most sacred feelings might be pardoned.” 

The Captain smiled. . 

“And if I were to invite you to seal the bargain by drinking an 
absinthe with me, Monsieur?!” he asked. 

‘‘T would accept, Monsieur,” I answered. 

And go it ended happily, and Aunt Gwendoline got her gloves, and 
instead of a duel, nothing more 
tragic than a marriage ceremony 

’ occurred. 
THE END, 


ARRACK FUME 
SALADS. 


SELECTED FROM THE POSTHU- 
MOUS PAPERS OF THE LATE 
WOODYARD STRIPLING, 


No. 22.—BALLET FOOLS. 


RING up the curtain, the audience 
is waiting— 
Waiting to patronise, giggle and 
stare— 


Stare at thesylphs and the nymphs 
captivating, 
Toys for the joy of the gilt mil- 
lionaire, 
See how the bald heads are grin- 
ning and bobbing, 
Really such wrecks have no 
claims to the fair. 
Watch how the Johnnies’ white 


shirt fronts are throbbing. 
Hark to the orchestra's yearning 
and sobbing— 
Yes, ‘tis the ballet of — never 
mind where, 
This is the ballet, the perfect 
creation, 
Perfect the dancers in figure 
and air, 


Perfect the mounting, and rich 
orchestration : 
Masterly management manifest 
there, 
Go where you will, to the loftiest 
station, 
Or to the groundling’s domain, 
if you care. 
View it with critical, keen con- 
templation, 
Never a failing attracts observa- 


tion ; 
No, ’tis the ballet of—never 
mind where, 


Look how she pirouettes, tiptoer, 
and fiutters | 
Regal archangel, dansceuse 
premiére, 
Whilst from his stall some old reprobate mutters 
Through his false teeth what he'd give to be there— 
Up on the stage with those utterly utters ! 
Truly they'd make a most ravishing pair— 
He with his senile smirks, chokings and stutters ; 
B8he, light and airy, the trimmest of cutters, 
Queen of the ballet of—never mind where, 


May and December! No, no; never mention 
That blinking dotard, devoid of a hair, 

In the same breath with the fairest invention 
Nature has found to drive man to despair. 

What do you say? he has thousands of pension, 
Also the gout and a title to share, 

Then you may look for a sudden declension— 

Venus will stoop from her stage “right ascension "— 
St20p to be Countess of—never mind where, 
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“CousIN ETHEL, 18 COLONEL BLAZER A BRAVE SOLDIER?” 


“OH, I DON’T THINK HE’S AFRAID OF POWDER.” 


‘No, I DON'T THINK HE I8, FOR I SAW HIG NOSE AGAINST YOUR FACE LAST NIGHT.” 


PARKERIAN PLATITUDES, 


Dz. JOSEPH PARKER, of the City Temple, has, with that marvellous 
originality of thought which so distinguishes him; given forth the 
superb sentence : “ You will never be so young on earth as you are 


this day.” 
Future pearls from Parker, it is anticipated, will run as follows : 
“ Water usually takes a downward course.” 


“ To-morrow will fall between to-day and the day after to-morrow.” 


“* Blood is thicker than water.” 
“If a man is killed, it is fairly certain that he ig defunct,” 
“Tides ebb and flow. They also flow and ebb.” 
“We seldom have snow in the middle of summer,” 
‘* All Englishmen are Britons,” 
‘The sun gives both heat and light.” 
** Queen Anne's dead.” 
ee 


Matter of Fact. 


The Rev. Mr, Hobbs, I believe the jdeceased died in his seventy- 


second year /? 
The Widow. No, sir, in his bed. 
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POT POURRI. 

THE latest invention in war materia) 
is the “capped projectile,” in which 
better resulta are obtained by covering 
the hard shot with a soft sheet of 
material, But after all this was only 
to be expected. No sooner is the beat 
form of bullet invented than it is 
capped—by something better. 

* * * 


s 
A man has received a sentence of 
eight months’ hard labour for stealing 
& horse belonging to an M.P. It‘is not 
every member of Parliament who owns 
a horse to steal; but nearly all of 
them ride a hobby. 


* * + s 

No fewer than seven Parish Coun- 
cillors in Kent are chimney sweeps. 
May this be taken as an indication 
that we shall hear of brushes at 
Kentish Parish Council meetings ? 


* * * * 

The police are interfering with 
members of the Stock Exchange, who, 
after the House is closed, transact their 
business on the pavement, They can- 
not now well get rid of their stocks on 
the stones, 


s s * * 

One of the new District Councils, 
which have been formed this year, is 
the Truro Rural District Council. 
Members thereof, after a convivial 
evening, may have some difficulty in 
properly pronouncing the name, 

e s x * 

Twenty pigs have been killed in a 
railway collision in Ireland, This 
mode of slaughter should recommend 
itself to economical pig breeders, 

s 


“¢ e/ Y 


* e * 
A man has been sentenced to a year's 
imprisonment for stealing a “ fiver” ; 
and yet the judge who sentenced him 
is himself constantly in the habit of 
takiog notes, 
* * * s 
Members of the Cabinet are having 
police protection. Bat the whole of 
the Cabinet profess to be Free Traders. 
Therefore, they have no logical reason 
for going in for police protection, 
% * s * 
A lecture on the postal system has 
been delivered by Mr. William Saunders 
under the title of “‘The Pillars of the 
Earth,” The pillars referred to were 


posts. 
* * * * 


“A surplus is an estimate for the 
future, and not a realisation of the 
past.” So saysthe Daily News, which 
apparently must have laid on Mr, 
Oscar Wilde to write for it phrases 
which sounl very pretty, but which are quite nonsensical, 

* * * * 


* e 
It is stated that out of every hundred lives insured in England only 
five arefor women. This seems to indicate that the lives of women are 
of little value. Surely the New Women will at once step into the 
breach and insure themselves, so as to raise the per centage and remove 
a stigma from the sex, 

* * * ‘ad . 6 
Mr, Arnold Morley has come back to London from Monte Carlo. 
Whatever he was doing at the latter place, he will play his usual game 


at home, 
eee eet 


The Ruling Passion: 


GrorGE SHAw had been a notorious poacher all his life. He was 
on his death-bed, and had felt unable for some time to eat anything. 

His wife said to him, “ Are you quite sure that there is nothing 
which could tempt you?” 

“Perhaps I could manage an egg,” was the reply, “but let it be 
poached.” 
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LONDON: January 18, 1895. 


Ir is not true, though the rumour certainly was bruited abroad, that 
Mr. Thomas Bayley Potter is about to retire from the representation 
of Rochdale. Our artist has drawn 
his portrait, however, and I'am 
going to write a few words about 

m. 


s s *'- 

On his merits, Mr. Potter is not, 
perhaps, a person of any particular 
account; but his name is an in- 
teresting link with an interesting 
epoch in our history, He was a 
friend of Richard Cobden and the 
founder of the Cobden Club. 


* * * 
To me—I admit it without a 
blush—-the memory of Cobden is a 
dreadful memory. I should have to 
admit, no doubt, if I were pressed, 
that he was a wise man, a brave 
man, and an earnest man, who 
faced contumely cheerfully for his 
country’s good. Cornered by a 
controversialist, I might be driven 
to confess that most of the mercan- 
tile prosperity of England is due 
to the indefatigable zeal and energy 
A FRIEND OF COBDEN. of this illustrious free-trader, And 
yet, I repeat, the memory of 
Cobden is to me a dreadful memory. 
5 ® 


* s * * 
My grievance is not that Cobden let the hat go round in order that 
he might gain the wherewithal to pay his debts. Though the circula- 
tion of the hat is not a thing to be numbered among the heroic virtues, 
one need not waste ink in denouncing a man for it after the lapse of 
years; and, in this matter, Cobden is only in the same box with 
George IV. and William Pitt. My grievance is that Cobden once 
ventured on a hideous literary criticism. 
e * * * e 
Let me out with it, then, without delay. Cobden earned my dis- 
favour by speaking contemptuously of the classics, He said, in an 
evil hour, that there was more valuable reading matter in a single issue 
Times than in all the collected works of Thucydides, the Son of 
lorus. 
e * s ® * s 
Probably Cobden had never read the works of Thucydides, the Son 
of Olorus, and hed never felt his pulse thrilled by the wonderful word- 
painting of the artist who has given us Pericles’s eloquent funeral 
oration, and the stirring picture of the battle in the port at Syracuse 
No matter. In that case he should have held his tongue. In any case 
I could not, like Mr. Thomas Bayley Potter, have been the friend cf 
the author of a sentiment 
so blatantly Philistine. 
2 * * 


Nor, I am glad to say, 
was the editor of the Zimes 
moved to speak kindly of 
Cobden by this ill-judged 
compliment. In spite of 
it, he continued to denounce 
him, handling him with no 
less vigorous violence than 
his successor, the editor of 
to-day, has just finished 
handling that proud but 
disingenuous prelate, the 
Bishop of Chester, 

s 


* s 

And now a few final 
wordsabout Mr, Potter him- 
self, He is seventy-seven 
years of age; he is a Man- 
chester merchant, and 
during the great American 
civil war he agitated en- 
thusiastically in favour of 
the Northern States. He 
has sat for Rochdale ever 
since Cobden died, in 1865, 
DISAPPOINTED. and he is widely respected 

; for his solid worth, 


2 2 * * 2 
The Irish Nationalist leaders do not learn to love each other better 
as the months roll on, ‘The precise rights of the various quarrels that 


subsist between them are always difficult to determine, and are apt to 
alter, if not from day to day, at all events from week to week. The 
theory that ‘: Jack is as good as his master” evidently prevails among 
them ; and, acting upon that theory, they pour contempt and scorn 
on one another. Even Mr. Justin M‘Carthy, most kind and least 
quarrelsome of men, is disappointed with the conduct of Mr, Timothy 
Healy ; and Mr. Timothy Healy, upon his part, has clearly shown 
that he thinks no “ small potatoes.” of himself, but very small potatoes 
of moet of his political allies. It’is a very interesting situation, and 
it will be still more interesting when the General Election comes as a 
thief in the night. 4 THE SPEAKER, 


we WS 


BsoOKeE, 
a) 


A Tale of the Future. 


HE was Prime Minister of Great Britain and Ireland, and a 
popular man. 

One day, however, he was shot by an Anarchist. 

His life was in danger because the doctors had been unable to 
trace the bullet. 

The whole country was in a state of excitement and anxiety, 

“‘Speshull Heditions” sold by tens of thousands, 

But at last satisfactory intelligence was given in a stop-press 
edition of the Zimes. It was, however, paradoxical, for it ran : 


“BULLETIN. BULLET OvT,” 
— 
In the Servants’ Hall. 
Footman (to Housemaid). I’m surprised, Susan, that you should have 


allowed the master to kiss you. I would never dream of allowing the 
missus to take such a liberty with me, 


X 
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JUDY’S JOTTINGS., 


Streets of Future London 


‘The 
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ROMANCES, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 


No. 158.—THE BREAKING OF THE 
PIPES. | 
Ou, the journalistic wight 
With a quire or two to write 
On his spirits feels a blight, 

Feels a damper on his brains, 
When some callant, braw and strong, 
With his bagpipes comes along, 
And, to please the gaping throng, 

Plays a dozen loud refrains, 
Hearty oaths he fain would hurl 

“ At ny oer of = apts : eee 
ut, andy’s get s 
with excess of. Hiustering might, 
Then the journalist is glad, 
Then he skips about like mad— 
At the breaking of the pipes O he’s a 
happy, happy wight ! 
When the husband, day by day, 
Whiles the idle hours away 
With his noisome pipes of clay 

Which he smokes in every room, 
How his wife with anger boils! 
How the curtains which he spoils 
And the table-cloths he soils 

‘Steep her saddened soul in gloom ! 
But, if he be.ta’en in hand 
' By the Anti-Smoking Band 
Till he swears to shun tobacco through 
the remnant of his life, 
Then his spouse is blithe and gay 
As she snaps each hated clay— 
At the breaking of the pipes O she’s a 
happy, happy wife! 


Yet the journalist's release 

From the robbing of his peace, 

And the housewife’s lord's surcease 
Of his smoking, cannot yield 

E’en a tithe of that delight 

Which a certain wily wight 

Feels at h when to his sight 
Are the broken pipes revealed, 

For, when water-ducts (coerced 

By John Frost, Esquire,) do burst, 

Then to notions suicidal me the 

plumber's bill can drive ; 

But the plumber—jovial cuse |— 

Laughs, and sings, and makes things 


WUss— 
At the breaking of the pipes O he's the 
happiest soul alive | 
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JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs., Jan. 10,.—Skating. I have 
a pair of silver Canadians which 
clinch theice. Mra, Wapshot, who this 
morning begged me on her bended 

knees to forgive her her cattishnesses, 
immediately after, borrowed my skates, 
The ice was thin, and Mrs. Wapshot is 
a heavy weight, so I lent her them, 

Fri., Jan, 11.—The ice thick- 
ened, as they say of the plot in 
melodrama. Wrote Mrs. Wapshot for my skates. Sent letter by 
hand, and wait for age—I mean for skates, .Intended going skating 
myself, and wanted my silver Canadians which clinch the ice. Mrs. 
Wapshot was out. Wondered if she was in—in the water. The ice 
was thin yesterday and thick to-day. Perhaps it was too thin for her 
yesterday and too thick for her to-day. I wondered. 

Sat., Jan. 12.—No word from Mrs, Wapshot. Nor skates, and the 
ice was thickening far finer than any plotof any melodrama. Called 
on Mrs. Wapshot, She'd been out all night. 

Swn., Jan. 13,—Fearing the worst, remembered Mra, Wapshot in my 
orisons, Ask that she might be pardoned all her cattishnesses, not the 
least of which was the loss of my skates. Deplored the loss of my 
skates. Mrs, Wapshot was at liberty to go, but not with my skates— 

my beautiful silver Canadians which clinch the ice. 

Mon., Jan, 14.—If the ice were only the plot of .a melodrama it 
would be the thickest melodrama yet written, And I wasn’t skating. 

As the once-upon-a-time rich man is doubly poor in reduced circum- 
etances, so is it impossible to thoroughly enjoy skating on any skates 
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“’T (THE ACTOR) IS EVER THUS.” 


“Do YOU RIDE A BICYCLE, Mk, FERGusson ?” 
“OH, TALKING OF BICYCLES, DID YOU READ THOSE TIPPING NOTICES I GOT FOR MY HAMLET 


[She didn’t, but he soon told her all about them. 


after skating on silver Canadians which clinch theice. The beauty of 
ie anna of this sentence is only to be equalled by the thickness 
of the ice. 

Tues., Jan. 15.—Thawed. 2 Overt 

Wed., Jan. 16.—Mrsa, W——bnut, of course, you know the end. 
Well, the return of them—when I say them I mean the skates only— 
I say the return of my skates made me as happy as the supposed loss 
of thom made me miserable. Was right down jolly, for, really, they 
are beautiful silver Canadians, and clinch the ice, 


a 
At the Penny Gaff. 
Manager, What sort of a house have we got? 
Leading Man (looking through hole in the curtain). There are 
eleven people and one baby. 
Manager. Ring up. We mustn’t keep a full audience waiting. 
a 


A REVOLUTIONARY Party : A_private waltzing “ hop.” 


ny 
” 
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'9ENERY AND THE MISSING LINK. 


(M. Dubois, of the Brussels Museum, has received the top of a skull and a “femur of an anthropoid character ” from a collector in Java, and, after examining them, has come 
to the conclusion that they are the cranium and thigh-bone of zome creature between the human and the si. species.] 


oa, 
. + Se 
Wy 


4 of . 


ONE day while "Encry was out a-walking he met the 
Missing Link. ‘“’Ullo! you're a ram bloke,” said ’Enery. 
“Where are yer from?” “Java,” said the Missing 
Link. “I'm sent over to Professor Mouldeigh,” and he 
showed a direction card on the small of his back 
addressed to the osteologist. “I know the old bony 
party,” said "Enery; “I'll direct yer—— 


“But come and ‘ave a boose faust,” for he felt some- 
how drawn towards the Missing Link. ‘“ You ain't in 
a 'urry, I s’pose,” said he; ‘come and sty a diy or two 
with me. I'll show yer abart London—straight.” The 
Missing Link agreed. “ You do walk rum,” said 'Enery. 
“ Wotcher ‘old yer arms like that fur? You shud put 
on sofde like this “ere.” 


The Missing Link fell readily into ‘Encry‘s ways, and, 
as was natural with the other end of the chain, stole a 
euit of garments like his—at least, "Eaery introduced 
him to his tailor—the same thing. ‘Ah, now yer looks 
up to Dick.” said 'Enery. “Struth! wot a difference 
sea do make in a party ; yer look quoite the toff, now, 
yer do.’ 


Ye 
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This is a portrait of Professor And a few days after the events related above, his - And the Professor hurried into his study. “Bow to the Profezsor,” 
Mouldeigh, the great authority on servant entered, and said, “A young man giving the said ’Enery, aside, to the Missing Link, and they both bowed together. 
osteology. A most learned man, the name of ’Enery has brought the Missing Link, sir.” “Good morning, good morning,” said the Professor. “I’m delighted to—er 
Professor. Talk of the late Professor “Ah!” cried the Professor, quite excited, “I'm —which of you gentlemen, may I ask, ‘s the Missing Link?” ‘ Well, I'm 
Owen! He bad been advised that the § exccedingly glad to hear it. Take them into my busted!" cried 'Enery, “I never wos so hinsulted in my loife!” and he 
Missing Link was on ita way, study at once, Johnson. I willcome in immediately.” | indignantly retired. Then the Professor knew. 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ee  ——— 


MAURICE.—It will rebound upon you. It was a scurvy trick to play, 
and we have no pity for you. Indeed, if the girl doesn't do what 


a scurvy trick to play. 

Mavupi£.—It is a subject which we don’t care to discuss with you. 
It is a childish, or else an immodest, question. 

ENID.—You were right, and are, but the law's a beast. It has a 
knack of smiting the just. Right or wrong, keep out of the law if 
you can—and in with the lawyer. 

NoTaRry.—Imbecile ! 


she threatens we're not sure that we sha’n't. We tell you it was. 


Po 
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THE SPIDER SCARE. 


LET naughty little boys 
beware 
How spiders’ they 
annoy, 
For jokes which grace- 
less urchins love 
Nice spiders don't 
enjoy 


A spider may not ask a 
bo 


y 
In accents softand s] J) 
To walk into his parlour, 


as 
He once did ask a fly. 


But should a boy aspider 
tease, 
Or on his sense im- 


pose, 
The spider from his web 
may rush 


And hit him on the nose, 


At Putney once there was a boy 
Who caused a spider pain ; 
‘And how the spider punished him 
This picture will explain, 
—_——_+4——____—_—_- 


AT A DANCE. 
x. 

THEY were two young schoolmistresses. They were called the 
“ Sisters Anne.” 

Bella and Bessie Anne were of good family. They were poor, and 
kept a school rather than go out governessing. 

Bella was one-and-twenty and very handsome. Bessie was nine- 
teen and an exquisite dancer. 

It was just three days before the Mayor’s Ball. 

Oh,” wailed Bessie, ‘“ I'd give the world to go to the Mayor's Ball.” 

“Ah!” sighed Bella. 

‘“l’m afraid there's no hope now. To-day’s Wednesday, and we've 
not been asked.” 

‘And even if we had, we've got nothing to go in.” 

“Ugh!” sneered Bessie, ‘I don’t care a fig about dress, I'd go in 
anything, or, as you say, in nothing.” 


1G & 


THEY were not called the ‘Sisters Green,”’ but the “Green Sisters,” 
or the “‘ Green Girls,” 

“Janie,” said Miss Green, 

“Yes, Hepzibah,” cried Janie. 

“Shall we ask the Sisters Anne to the Mayor's Ball?” 

“Why should we?” 

“Kh?” 

‘““T say, why should we?” 

“Well, for the matter of that, why shouldn't we? Are you afraid 
that they'll steal a march on us?” 

‘Oh, dear me, no!” 

“ Besides the military———” 

“They wouldn't presume to dance with the military!” 

“T should hope not. Besides the military, there will be more men 
than women, and as the invitations are a great deal left to us I-——” 

“Very well, Hepzibah, ask the Sisters Anne by all means.” 

rit, 

“WE'VE called,” began Miss Green, “to ask you if you would like 
to go to the Mayor's Ball?” 

“Very much,” said Bella. 

“‘Tshould!” said Bessie. 

“Then,” said Miss Green, ‘‘I shall be happy to send you two tickets,” 

“Thank you,” chorussed the Sisters Anne. 
“But,” said Janie, ‘you won't mind if you don't dance with the 
military, will you?” 

‘Oh, no,” said Bella, 

“Not at all,” said Bessie, ‘‘so long as we go to the ball.” 

“Of course,” said Miss Green, “ we shall find you plenty of civilians 
to dance with, but the military, we fear, will be otherwise engaged.” 

“ You know,” said Janie, “that we are of the Mayor's party. The 
Mayor and Mayoress have no family, and we are filling the breach.” 

is rite of course,” said Bessie, ‘the military will be taken up with 
you ” 

“Naturally,” chorussed the Green Sisters. 

‘We thought we'd just mention it,” said Miss Green, * 

“Kind and thoughtful of you,” said Bessie, failing absolutely to 
suppress a sneer, 

“We'll get you plenty of partners,” Janie repeated; “but we 
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thought you'd be so disappointed if you came to the ball on purpose 
to dance with the military and—er—didn’t !” 


IV. 

“ HORRID things!” said Bella. 

“ Gawks,” said Bessie. ‘I wonder what they think to do with the 
military? I suppose at least a dozen of the military will be there. 
They can’t expect a dozen of the military to dance with two Green 
girls all the time,” 

“Of course they can't; but they mean to convey to us that we are 
not to dance with the military.” 

“Then it resolves itself to this: that we mayn’t dance with the 
military, or, if we do, we Jose two of our pupils.” 

The greenest members of the Green family were pupils of ‘“‘ Anne’s 
School.” 

“Horrid things!" persisted Bella, “only to give us a day and a 
half to see to our dresses,” 

‘‘Never mind about our dresses, Bell, we are going, and we'll look 
better than them, no matter what they’ve got on.” 


Vv. 

“‘ How pronounced,” said Captain Ball. ‘Look at those Green girls 
promenading up and down the centre of the room on purpose to attract 
our attention.” 

“Haw!” breathed Lieutenant Gabb, “hang me if I’m going to 
dance with Miss Green.” 

‘‘ And dammy,” swore the Captain, “if I’m going to carry that lump 
of a Janie round the place! Who’re these?” 

“ Don’t know.” 

The Sisters Anne entered the room, They were immediately met 
by the Brothers Vaughan, two medicos, whose younger sister was a 
pupil of ‘' Anne’s School.” : 

The band struck up a waltz. 

‘“‘ Wonder if they can dance?” said the Captain. 

The Vaughans and Annes were the first tq lead off. Up went so 
many eyeglasses. Bessie and her Vaughan boy were simply sailing 
round the room, greatly to the chagrin of the Green girls, 

But the Green girls were doubly chagrined when Lieutenant Gabb 
begged the Master of the Ceremonies to introduce him to Bessie. 
And Bessie introduced her sister, Bella, to the young Lieutenant, and 
the young Lieutenant in his turn introduced the Sisters Anne to 
Captain Ball, and Captain Ball, after he’d been careful to engage the 
two poor little humble pupil teachers for three dances a-piece, intro- 
duced them to others of his company ; and before the next dance was 
begun, Bella and’ Bessie had their programmes entirely full. Bessie 
attached herself exclusively to the military. She didn’t even leave a 
step for the Brothers Vaughan. Bella, however, was more merciful. 

And Mesdames Hepzibah and Janie were green-eyed witnesses. 
They danced with the civilians—when they weren't wallflowers. 


ean 


A HAPPY HOME. 


“TaE NEW WoMAN” AND “AN IDEAL» HUSEAND,” 
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Miss Frost. J WISH SHE WOULD CLEAR 


EDWARD SOLOMON. 

THE death of Edward Solomon removes from our midst a portion of 
1 ghtness and liveliness that our sober, Council-ridden times can ill 
afford to spare. Apart from the loss of the man himself, who was a 
kind and genial fellow, it is impossible not to regard with special 
regret the death of a musician who, if music can speak at all, was one 
of the most powerful opposers of dull care and duller cant. It will 
not be in a day, or in a year, that we shall cease to miss the composer 
of Billee Taylor (his first important success), Zhe Vicar of Bray, 
Virginia and Paul, Claud Duval, Lord Bateman, Polly, Pocahontas, 
Penelope and The Nautch Girt, 
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ROMANCES, “ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 


| No, 159.-THE CHAMPION 
~ PHILATELIST. 

His heart that craze of crazes stirred, 
That queerest craze of all, 

Which—by a late invented word— 
“Philately” they call. 

‘But jaw-crack words are as vile to me 
As dear to Jove was nectar, 

So I 1l state in homelier phrase that he 
Was a postage-stamp-collector, 


A look of tranquil pride he wore 
While seated at my board : 

And braggadocious words galore 
From fluent lips he poured, 

He told me many and many a time 
(Vainglorious more than Hector), 

“Tn all the world I'll swear that I’m 
The greatest stamp-collector |” 


At last, grown weary of his bounce, 
I made my challenge thus : 
‘Though at your hobby you pronounce 
Yourself non ultra ples, 
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I know a man who of your fad 
Is really no respecter, 

Yet twenty times your work he's had 
As a postage-stamp-collector !” 


He raved at me with wrath malign, . 
A storm of anger shook him : 

But toa graybeard friend of mine 
Complacently I took him. 

Then launched I forth: “ Now list to 


me— 
No words can be directer ! 

This ancient man hath beaten thee 
As a postage-stamp-collector |” 


The stamp- collector fumed and 
frowned, 
And called me false: until 
I bade the aged man expound 
The words he’d ta’en so ill. 
Whereon the sage,-whose name was 
" | Brown, 
Xf Assured the “crank” that he 
Had been a postman in our town 
For thrice ten years and three. 


And daily he’d (so ran his speech) 
From pillar-boxes snatched 

Some several hundred letters—each 
With stamp and stamps attached. 

And so the crank confessed, with 


. Spite 
(Though boastful erst as Hector) 
That the ancient wight had beaten 
him quite 
As a postage-stamp-collector ! 
| 


Well Disposed Of. 

Futher (on the return of his sonfrom 
school), What have you done with 
your chain? — 

Tommy. [ left it at the goldsmith’s 
to be regulated. 

Father. Your chain ? 

Tommy. I mean my watch. 

Father, And your chain? 

Tummy. 1 left that with the watch. 
Thought the watch might get lost if it 
weren't chained, you know. 

ey © ent 


A Littérateur. 
Magistrate. What is your occupation 
Sporting Gent I’m a literary man. 
Magistrate. What kind of literature ? 
Sporting Gent. I make books. 


een). eee 


THE financial position in Newfoundland continues to cause much 
distress, but this is not the firss time that difficulties have been 
experienced in connection with “the Banks of Newfoundland,” as cod 
fishermen can testify. 
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A CORNERED CABMAN. 

“Times bad for us kebmen, sir?” said Badge Number 490726, in 
his best Dagonettian style, as he drained the proffered pewter and 
gazed sadly at what little remained of the still fresh froth, ‘I should 
rather gay they was. Things is pretty rocky, sir, when dog eats dog, 
but when it comes to cabmen:livin’ on cabmen it’s time I took my old 
shebang back to the yard an’ broke it up for firewood.” 

He was much more weatherbeaten and than any cabman I 
could remember, and, from the fact that his horse had taken advantage 
of the very temporary rest he was entitled to whilst 490726 came up 
my front steps to receive a tankard of our fiery table ale, and had 
already crossed one foreleg over the other, in the well-known attitude 
of W. Shakespeare at the pedestal, and lapsed into sleep and a day 
dream, like a humane man I asked him to sit in my hall and tell me 
what it was that weighed upon his mind. 

‘‘T’m almost too ashamed to, sir,” he said, “for Z can remember Bil! 
Stubbs when he sent his forty ‘lots’ a day into the London an’ 
Chatham at Victoria, an’ every one of ’em rubber-tyred, while as for 
Bill hisself—la! he had a rare job, a-waitin’ for a young tofi——” 

“Waiting for?’ I queried, 

“That's what I said, sir—waitin’ jobs ia common enough if you kin 
only find yer gent to begin with, You gits yer five-an'’-twenty bob 
for standin’ outside the Naval an’ Milit'ry all day, an’ oppersite the 
‘Gardenia’ all night—merely ’aves to take him ’ome to the Albany— 
two ’underd an’ fourteen yards—an’ he settles with yer once a month 
with a’ order to pay, drawn on his tailors in Maddix Street, What it 
saves in the wear an’ tear of a ‘lot’ you'd be surprised ; why, it’s a 
job as that grey wooden ’oss in the kerridge-maker’s in Bond Street 
could do without turnin’ a—a—square inch of his varnish |” 

‘‘And has William fallen from grace?” 

‘Lor, sir, when he gits a drop o’ lotion into him he don’t seem to 
keer where he falls—no, nor what old pals he falls foul of.” 

‘Discourse, good cabman, thou dost enchant mine ear.” 

“Eh?” 

“T say go on with the yarn. What is William’s latest offending?” 

“It's almost too mean to speak of, sir, but ‘ang it, I'll round on 
him if it ain't stric’ cricket! I'd hev’ ye to know, sir, that one o’ 
the favouritest ’ouses o' call with kebmen is the Dog and Dynamo in 
the Chalk Farm Road; they draws a glass of old Burton there for 
three ha’pence as would put Jife in a Great Russell Street mummy. 
They lays themselves out, as it were, for coachmen, an’ there's always 
a roarin’ big coke fire in the taproom, with a big tin gridiron hangin’ 
on the front bars o’ the grate, so as a cove can take in his little bit o’ 
steak, or a line chop, an’ whack it in an’ wait till it’s done. It’s very 
‘andy, I kin tell ye, sir—a pennorth o' bread an’ a pennorth o’ beer 
an’ kin ye kindly lend us the mustard-pot for five minutes, an’ there 
youare! But, good as it is, sir, Bill "ll spile it—mark my words if he 
don't. D’ye see, Bill’s a bit ’andy with his dooks, Bill is, an’ they dv 
siy he’s had a go in the ring, an’ now as Bill’s broke he'd pick a 
quarrel witb an angel. Well, it happens the other day, as I had to 
take a fare up to ’Eath Street, ’Ampstead, and the braciness o’ the 
atmosphere I s'pose it was, put a’ edge on my appetite. So in I goes 
to a butcher's an’ git’s a nice cut off the ramp—a nice ‘andy little bit 
as turned the scale at thirteen ounces—an’ down I goes to the Dog. 
There was one or two ’Ansoms there, but nobody was a-usin’ o’ the 
gridiron, s) I whips in my beautifal bit o° steak an’ sits down to 
watch it, Just as it commences to spit an’ smell lovely—just like a 
cookshop afire !—who should come in but Bill. Bill was in one of his 
usual moods, an’ goes straight up to the fire without sayin’ howdy-do 
to anybody, no more nor if we’adn’t bin there, He dives his right 
‘and into his ragged coat-tail pocket, an’ what d'ye spose he pulls 
out?” 

“No idea, I’m sure.” 

‘A stinkin’ red ’errin’, sir, one o’ them three-farden Billingsgate 
pheasants that’s put on the market in the interests o’ the mineral 
water trade, Without so much as by-yer-leave he goes an’ puts it 
into the foldin’ gridiron right atop o’ my lovely bit o’ steak! Well, I 
tell yer, it did get my dander up, tho’ I dussent say a word, ’cos, as I 
told yer, Bill’s awful ’andy with his dooks. I swallowed my temper 
as well as I could, sir; but—'ang it all—when they was both done, 
the steak and the ’errin’, I'm blowed if Bill didn’t kick up the 
awfullest row you eyer heard, an’ threatened to knock my ’ead orf if 
I didn’t allow it.” 

‘Allow what ?” 

‘His claim, sir, his claim—when my steak an’ his ’errin’ was done 
I'm jiggered if he didn't claim half the gravy !." 

———__ 


Often Sober. 


Wilkins (to Applicant). Yes, | want a carter, The last man I had 
used to get drunk, and he had a smash-up yesterday. I must have a 
Sober man. Are you sober ? 

O'Connor, Very often, your honour, 


———— §¢e 
EXCESss Fare: Eating too much at dinner. 
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At an ‘‘At Home.” 


She. Who is that man with the long hair? 

He, He's an awfully clever chap—a doctor of music. 

She. A doctor of music! How nice. Do you think he could tell 
me what's the matter with my banjo? I know it’s out of order. 


a 
Doubdtful. 


Mr. Smithson (to his fiancée). If there is anything I hate it’s a fuss, 
What I like in everything is simplicity. Now, when we are married, 
I'll make it a point that there shall be no ceremony. 

Fiancée, But how can there be a marriage without a ceremony ? 


neh fh marae 


DUAL ROLE. 


[It is said that “cabmen are now commissioned by amusement caterers.”] 
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Johnny. I WANT TO GO TO A Pair oF SPECTACLES, FORGET 
WHICH—— 

Cabby. D'YE MEAN THE EMPIRE, GUV'NOB? 

Johnny. No. 

Cabby, OR THE ORIENT? 

Johnny. No, 

Cabby. WELL, THEM'S THE ONLY PAIR OF SPECTACLES I KNOW 
OF. 


/ 
o 
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In the Provinces. 
The New Mayor (to the Chief of the Fire Brigade). I hope your 
men work well, Captain Higgins? 
Captain Higgins. Well, your Worship, I can hardly say that they 
do. You see, unfortunately, during the past year we have had very 


few fires, 
ee 


Of Full Age. 


Mr, Justice Jones. What's the age of the witness ? 

Lady Witness. Twenty. 

Mr, Justice Jones, I didn't mean what your age had been, but 
what it is now! 
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THE CALL BOY. 


It was my bad luck to be present at the “ booing ” of Zhe Zaboo at 
the Trafalgar on the night of the 19th; and I am now prepared to 
bet any man alive that the best way to feel 
thoroughly ashamed of your own countrymen is 
to listen to them while they chaff neryous débu- 
tantes and trusty favourites, whose only offence 
to them is that they are doing their utmost to 
rescue from failure the joint work of a lady and 
—- a “stranger within our gates,” 
EE a! * * * rs 
The Tabvo, which has been written by Mr. 
Mason Carnes and composed by Miss Ethel 
Harraden, illustrates the unimportance of being 
earnest. It suffers from not having been a hap- 
hazard hurly-burlesque, like Little Christopher 
Columbus, or a hum-drum hotch-potch, like 
Morocco Bound, It hasan original story to tell, 
which it tells smartly, if hardly with sufficient 
humour to justify its presence in the catalogue 
of comic opera—in which, by the way (though 
this is a mere detail to the “ booers’’) it does not 
pretend to include itself; and its music is of 
1} such good quality—rich, bright, and expressive 
—that it is a profound mystery how it was 
tolerated even for two minutes at a stretch by 
? the young men in the pit and gallery, who had 
HORACE TRANSLATED, e€Vidently visited the home of the late Go-Bang 
to listen to the twopenny-halfpenny tinklings 
of a scratch company of worthy gentlemen but unworthy composers. 
No wonder, coming for this, they went away disappointed with the 
delightful strains of Miss Ethel Harraden! No wonder, coming for 
the refined and intellectual humour of the Go-Bangers and the 
Morocco Bouwnders, they left the theatre disgusted with the clever 
dialogue of Mr. Mason Carnes! But—thank goodness !—earnest and 
promising work does not depend entirely for its ultimate success upon 
the devotees of doddering drivel, so there is good reason for hoping 
that The Taboo may recover from the insults and injuries it received 
on the occasion of its first production, and go along well and strong to 
the end of a respectable career, 
* ¢ * * * 2 
I£ it doesn’t, it will not be the fault of Miss Harraden and Mr. Carnes, 
who have done their work excellently ; or of Harry Paulton, who 
worked on most loyally and comically when our “great English 
courtesy and forbearance” * was at its height; or of Frank Wyatt, 
who performed the phenomenal feat of making a lot out of a lawyer, 
one Septimus Octopus Sharp; or of Miss Lizzie St. Quinten, who was 
extremely bright and winning as Vestida de Culteria y Compania, a 
young Spanish princess and milliner who appears to have been named 
after the lid of a cigar-box ; or of Miss Lettie Searle, who was able to 
exercise a pretty voice to considerable advantage in the songs of Orama ; 
or of Mr. Horace Sedger, who has produced Zhe Taboo in the most 
liberal fashion possible, the frocks of the girls bearing particular 
evidence of the general “high scale” of the mounting. 
* # * * s s 


A lot of the success of King Arthur at the Lyceum is due to the 
excellence of the scenery and the music. Wherefore, by way of 
celebrating the fact in a fitting manner, I have induced our “A. B.” 
to decorate part of this page with the figures of the two gentlemen 
who are respectively res- 
ponsible for these depart- 
ments — namely, Mr, 
Hawes Craven and King 
Arthur Sullivan, the 
“eye-glass” musical 
eveni——that ie, knight, 
Please pat them on the 
backs for me — but be 
careful not to do this 
while Mr, Craven has 
his brush near the canvas, 
A sudden jog on the ,. 
elbow might produce an }. 
“ Aubrey Beardsley "— 
and think of that ! 


* * * 

Being unable to dis- 
cover, with the naked 
eye, the profits of Slaves 
of the Ring, Mr. John Hare has put on A Pair of Spectacles. By 
this means he is likely to “see his money back again,” for Mr. Sydney 


“THE SCENERY AND THE MUSIC.” 


*T have “quoted” these words because I have an idea they belong to the melo- 
dramatic critic who wants Sir Edward Burne-Jones to drezs up the Lyceum Arthur 
and his first knights in the nice bright armour of Drury Lance Grand Christmas 
pageantry, THE C, B, 
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Grundy’s adaptation from the French is now made stronger than ever 
by the presence in it of another new Terry, Miss Mabel Terry Lewis, 
who adds such a lot of sweetness to the sweet but seldom seen Lucy 
Lorimer, that one would like to sing out to her, as she leaves the stage 
after her pretty little speech about the dickey-birds (Goldfiaches?) 
and their crumbs, ‘“‘ Linger longer, Lucy Lorimer!” It was observed 
that pretty Miss Lewis, on making her very first entrance upon the 
stage, looked a little Terry-fied, but as the evening wore on this 
feeling wore off, the young actress evidently being an artist and 
not an imitator. In clever young Mr. Gilbert Hare we have a 
new but not an improved Dick. It may seem strongly contra- 
dictory to say so, but it is a fact that the part of the young Law 
student suffers from the actor being more than up to Dick. It 
requires an actor who is not up to Mr. Gilbert Hare to play Benjamin 
Goldfinch’s nephew in Law quite successfully, Mr, Allan Aynes- 
worth succeeds Mr. Rudge Hardirg as Goldfinch’s son, Percy, and Mr, 
Gerald Du Maurier steps into the shoes of Mr. Hamilton Knight as 
the bootmaker, Bartholomew. Benjamin's old friend Lorimer, with a 
ship in danger at sea, has been most appropriately handed over to Mr, 
Rock, and Miss Kate Rorke is again present to charm us as Mrs. 
Goldfinch. As to the Brothers 
Goldfinch—Benjamin and 
Gregory—of Mr. John Hare and 
Mr. Charles Groves, all that can 
be said has been said. And to 
that I say “Hare, Hare!” 
* 


* * 

What has become of our old 
Gaiety favourite, E. W. Royce? 
Why, he’s playing Will Atkins 
(“ Freebooter, Top-Booter, Com- 
pany Promoter, and _ general 

lackguard”) in Robinson 
Crusoe at the Lyric Opera 
House, Hammersmith, and the 
pantomime is a big success in 
consequence. Another attrac- 
tive feature about Messrs. 
Acton Phillips and Son's show - 
is its bevy of female beauty THe OALL Boy's GIRLS. 
more or less unadorned—with No. 146.—Miss Billie Barlow. 
the accent, of course, on the 
less, It is the last week now of Robinson Crusoe; or, Royce and 
Jam, so intending spectators had better “ pull themselves together.” 

* * ‘ad * * 


2 
To Miss B*Lu** B*aL*w. 

THEY say you've made a big success 

In pantomime, I'm glad to hear it— 
Although [ feel I must confess 

I'm cross with you, or very near it, 
"Tis not because you have not made 

The London pantomime your harbour : 
I'm angry at the trick you played 

Upon me as the “ Lady Barber.” 


You most distinctly gave me to 
Believe the article was pretty, 
And as a consequence I flew 
To one I'd heard of in the City. 
I dearly longed to feel her touch 
Upon my lip and chin of stubble : 
I knew that it would please me much 
And cause me small expense and trouble, 


I thonght I'd find a lady fair 
To look upon, like buxom B*l1**, 
Who'd hang about behind my chair 
And whisper things as soft as silly. 
I thought there'd be a maiden plump 
To take me by the nose, and linger 
Upon the treatment of a stump, 
With blade preceded by the finger 


Such luck, howe’er, was rot to be: 
Instead of this, I found a lady 
Of forty, quite. (It seemed to me 
Her side ef forty was the shady.) 
Her razor scraped me as a shell— 
Her hands were clumsy, hard and chilly. 
Her conversation savoured—we 
Ive got a bone to pick with B°ll"*! THE OC, B. 


a 
Very Particular. 


Mrs, PROWLER PRUDE is so very careful as to the literature which 
she reads that she declines to look at any magazine in which there are 
contributions from authors of both sexes, 
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OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 


(Two Hundred and Sixty-second 
Meeting.) 

“You have heard, gentlemen,” said 
the Ever Young and Lovely, “that 
the Bal Bullier is to be demolished. 
You have read all about the Bal 
Bullier at various times in the columns 
of Jupy. It is, as you are aware, the 
place where the students of Paris dance 
with the grisettes, Listen now toa 


‘‘L.AMENT FOR THE BULLIER.” 


S0 we have lost the Bullier | 
The light fantastic toe and heel 

Are driven thence—it goes the way 
Of that bad, beautiful Mabille. 

The Chinese lanterns swing no more, 
The lights are quenched, the music 


They’re tearing up the polished floor 
To build a lodging-house instead, 


A wicked place it was, in truth, 
And yet a merry place withal, 

And oft have I, in frolic youth, 
Chased furtive folly through the 


hall, 
Thick, then, the memories throng my 
brain | 
Of shapely limb and pretty face, 
And lips I ne’er shall kiss again 
In that or any other place, 


Mimi, and Zizi, and Nannette, 
And Ninon with the flaming hair, 
And Amélie with locks of jet, 
And Marianne and Marthe were 
there. 
And Berthe, whose forte was kicking 


hig 
And Jeanne, Julieand Mabelle, 
Who threw confetti in my eye, 
Then kissed the place to make it well. 


Good girls—I loved them one and all ; 
They stirred my pulse to passion’s 


pitch, 
Though I must own that I recall 
With difficulty which was which. 
And now 'tis done, for Heaven rules 
That pleasure only lasts a day, 
And mason’s men have flung their tools 
About the whilom Bullicr. 


rf es 


WORKING UP THE FUNDS. 


[At Ida Grove, in Iowa, an association of the 
lending citizens bas been formed, and has ob~ 
tained from the local authorities the sole right 
to sellliquorthere. It is going to open a saloon 
at once, and the profits obtained are to be 
divided between the city exchequer and the 
Young Men‘s Christian Association.) 

SecRETARY Y.MC.A Gentlemen, 
I am sorry to say that our finances 
are in bad condition. If something 
is not done we shall have the brokers 
in before another three months, I 
must appeal to you for donations. 
[No result. 
SEORETARY Y.M.C.A. (three weeks 
later), Gentlemen, our financial 
position is becoming a question of the utmost urgency. I have 
often impressed upon you the evils of intemperance, but money must 
be had, If you cannot give any yourselves, you can at least go out 
and induce non-members to patronize the public-houses, We have 
received nothing at all from them for six months. 
[ The members of the Y.M.C.A. do as they have been instructed. 
SECRETARY Y.M.C.A (two weeks later). Gentlemen, things have 
looked up a little, but not sufficiently toclear us. We have done our 
best to have the liquor shops patronized by others, and you say you 
cannot afford any additional subscriptions. The only course now open 
for us, then, is to visit the public-houses ourselves, and set a good 
example to the rest of the public, [ They do so. 

SECRETARY Y.M.C.A. (@ week later). Gentlemen, you will excuse 
me speaking at length, for my head feels very bad; but [ am pleased 
to be able to inform you that our funds were never in a more flourish- 


“ How's BUSINESS?” 
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A COUNTRY PRACTICE. 


“Bap. You SEE THE PLACE IS TOO NEAR TOWN. FOR INSTANCE, IT WAS ONLY THE OTHER 
DAY THAT OLD LADY WHITTLEPOSSET INSTEAD OF COMING TO ME ACTUALLY WENT UP TO 
LONDON AND PAID THREE GUINEsS TO HAVE A CORN EXTRACTED. WHY, DAMMY, I'D HAVE 
AMPUTATED HERB FOOT FOR THAT.” 


ing condition, Not only are all our debts paid off but we have a 
considerable surplus to go on with. 


———— 


After the Proposal. 

Miss Million. I'm sure my father won't let you marry me till you 
have made a good position for yourself. 

Mr. Hardup. But if I had the good position, perhaps I might not 
want to be married. 

a 
Not Too Fine, but Just Fine Enough. 

Squire, That's a fine field of turnips you have, Muggins, 

Tenant. They're not bad, sir; but I wouldn’t take the liberty of 
having ’em better than yourn. 


Pd 


Royal Institute, 
Ladies’ County Club, so I weat, thinking to meet some of the members 
of the Hanoverian establishment. Among others met Miss Taylor, 
her own Lady High Factotum of the County. She asked me to go 
back to the Club and sup with her. | 


evening to the Carnival Ball at Covent Garden. 
feel rather tired. 
Really nothing more adventurous than that. 


the droll Sheridan and his clever wife, Gracie Whiteford, tried a new 
duologue preparatory to taking it to the Palace Theatre. It’s called 
Little Johnny Atkins, and promises to eclipse their old traveatiette of 
Romeo and Juliet. 


stage. Hxcept Pionero (always excepting Gilbert, the old Gilbert, not 
the new) we have none. Jones makes a poor second. And then 
where do we look? Why doesn’t an experienced manager seek out 
some literary person and play mechanic to him? Grundy's dangerous, 
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_ “Now, Siz, I HOPE YOU UNDERSTAND WAY I AM GOING TO CANE YOU,” 
“YES, 0’ COURSE I DO: IT'S 'COS YER BIGGER THAN ME,” 


JUDY'S DIARY. 


Thurs., Jan, 17.—Asked to go to a Woman's Saffrage Ball at the 
Invitation came from Mr. Gilbert Oliver of the 


Ring clearly proves. 


authors. 
America fails us. 


Fri., Jan, 18.—Which I did so early in the morning. In the 
Sat., Jan. 19.—Danced till daylight appeared, and then began to 
Sun., Jan, 20.—Got up, went to bed, got up, and went to bed again, 


Mon., Jan, 21.—* At Home," at the Prince of Wales Club, where 


Tues., Jan, 22 —Can’t the managers find some new writers to the 


Ss Eaeig'/ 
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IT PAID. 


PETER GRIGsON kept a 
small greengrocer’s shop at 
Hedgecombe-de-la-Mupby. But 
he a soul above green- 
groceries. 

Knowing little of theatrical 
matters, for the village was but 
seldom visited even by barn- 
stormers, he nevertheless be- 
came stage-struck. 

The experience is not an 
uncommon one, but like many 
other aay ea to fame he had 
. difficulty in finding an open- 

g. 

After having for a long time 
practised elocution upon his 
own cabbage-heads, his oppor- 
tunity came at last. 

A “fit-up” arrived at the 
place, and did desperately bad 
business for two nights. 

Grigson, who bad a fair 
amount of impudence, called on 
the manager, and succeeded in 
making him believe that he 
was a Very popular man locally, 
offering to play Romeo on the 
third and last night of the 
stand. 

The manager considering that 
things could not possibly be 


-worse than they had been, con- 


sented to the arrangement, and 
written posters were stuck up 
that evening. 

There was an excellent house 
on the night of Grigson’s 
appearance, but the audience 
had come prepared. 

Grigson stolidly went, with 
more or less accuracy, through 
the words of the part, but his 
acting was not a success, 
Throughout the tragedy he was 
greeted with showers of potatoes, 
carrots, turnips, apples and 
chestnuts, 

The manager did not care in 
the least, for he had got his 
money safe. 

At the final fall of the 
curtain he said to Grigson : 

“Do you still intend follow- 
ing the histrionic profession?” 

‘* Not me,” said Grigson, “I'll 
go back to greengrocering now, 
for these people have stocked 
my shop for me three times 


over,” 
——}}———— 


ai An Old Jew, and his last (which was nearly his first) Slaves of the 


Wed., Jan. 23.—Yes, ours is inleed a beggarly nation of dramatic 
We go to France and Germany, and even to America 
But there are beauties in Guy Domville. And the 
St. James’s play, for once in a way, is not the best cast in London. 
CS eg eR ee I Oe ee ee es 
In flemoriam. 
LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
A RESTLESS life. and a fighting life, 
For he came of a fighting race, 
And he loved the rush and the roar of strife, 
Though he scorned the reward of place. 
Fearless and hard he would strike his blow, 
1 hat was harder than mest to fend, 
Aad yet, with it all, he had hardly a foe, 
And many and many afriend. | 
For we knew him genuine, frank, sincere, 
_ And now that his fight is done, 
The wail of friends by the fighter's bier, 
And of foes shall be joined as one. 
SN a a Re Ag ee OY 
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SMOULDERING. 


Captain John Bull. NOW, MY BOY, KEEP YOUR HOSE ON THAT, 
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THE DESTROYING OF FAULKLAND AND ELEANOR. 
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A TALE WITHOUT WORDS, 


JANUARY 30, 1896. 


LONDON: January 25, 1895. 


I HAPPENED, the other day, to overhear a comic man commenting 
indignantly upon the French President's resignation of his office. 
“You may call him a Cashmere 
Périer,” he exclaimed, “but I call 
him a Cashmere goat.” It was a very 
luminous remark. It seemed to me 
to hit off the situation to a nicety. 


* s x % 
Still, luminous though the obser- 
vation was, it does not help one far 
towards an answer to the question: 
Why did the French President resign ? 
% * * 


¢ 
I have heard an answer to that 
question which has hitherto been 
carefully kept out of the papers. 
Whether it is the correct solution of 
the problem or not I cannot say. All 
that I know is that there is an air of 
probability about it, and that for the 
setting of it forth a good deal of tact 
and delicacy will be required, — 
* * * * 
According to my informant, it was, 
to use a vulgarism, “all on account 
of Hliza.” = « * * 
This, of course, requires explaining ; 
but the explanation has a decided 
air of verisimilitude. 


Tor NEW PRESIDENT. 
% * * g 
Let me begin, then, at the beginning. By reason of the delicate 
attentions of his friends the Anarchists, M, Casimir Périer had to be 
escorted by detectives whenever he took his walks abroad. 
* * * * * * 


Now some statesmen have no objection to detectives. Men like our 
own good Mr. Gladstone, for example, have no secrets that all the 
world is not welcome to know. The situation only becomes em- 
barrassing when the statesman happens to have a lady friend whom 
he is in the habit of visiting without taking the world at large into 
his confidence. 

tS * a * * * 

That, they say, was M. Casimir Périer’s case. He had a romantic 
attachment the public announcement of which would have entailed a 
scandal, and he could not trust his detectives to keep his secret if they 
found it out, ‘At first, therefore, he devoted himself zealously to the 
duties of his public office, promising the beautiful object of his 
affections that he would come and see her later, when the clouds 
rolled by. It was a heroic line to take, but in the course of time the 
strain proved to be more than M. Casimir Périer could bear. He found 


that public honours were no adequate substitute for love. He 


languished and the lady languished too. She clamoured for a 
renewal of the interrupted intimacy. She said that she did not 
believe that M, Casimir Périer loved her any more. So the day came 
when M, Casimir Périer could resist no longer. Having to choose 
between love and politics, he chose 
love. Even the tears and entreaties 
of his mother could not move him 
from his purpose. He tendered his 
resignation in order to be free to 
return to his romance, and he was 
succeeded by M. Félix Faure. 


* * s + 


Sir John Blundell Maple is going to 
stand as a candidate for the County 
Council in South St. Pancras. He 
has written a letter to the Daily 
Telegraph to say so, and I have little 
doubt that he will be elected. He 
and the Chairman, Sir John Hutton, 
would make an excellent pair of 
members, though Mr. R. A. Germaine, 
who is also standing, has many quali- 
fications to commend him. 

* * s 2 


“Our battalions,” Sir John writes, 
“should be up and ready for the fight, 
and no elector, man or woman, hold- 
ing Unionist opinions, should be 
beguiled into turning traitor to their party.” 

s x ¢ s s s 
_ There is something wrong with the grammar here, but the sentiment 
18 unexceptionable, 


CANDIDATES FOR THE COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


THE SPFAKER, 
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AN ELEGY ON A VANISHED WORTHY! 


THE great ones of earth 

have a pilgrimage brief, 

Though highly their lot 
is esteemed ; 

Like shadows they come 
and like shadows 
depart, 

However substantial 
they're deemed. 


Kings, Princes, and Presi- 
dents many weve 


’ known, 
Who to Pluto's dark 
regions have fled ; 
And now Jemmy Slingsby 
of noble renown— 
The last of the smugglers 


— is dead ! 
At Hawkhurst he lived in | 
the days of his prime— =. Al 
A man most terrific to SF 
see— 


For no hawk that e’er hovered o'er Hawkhurst’s high haunts 
Was half so destructive as he, 


Bat the people he shot and the cargoes he “ ran” 
Are now but traditional things ; 

He is gone from our gaze like a beautiful dream, 
As some one melodiously sings. 


Where the willows are waving in Ashford churchyard, 
He will slumbers unbroken enjoy ; 

O light be the sod on his glorious grave, 
For he was a Broth of a Boy! 


————t§—————— 


| Water v. Spirits. 

“ DoES McDauber drink?” 

“I should rather think so. He is always at the whisky bottle. 
The only thing that surprises me is that, with his tastes, he actually 
goes in for water-colour painting.” 

“Not so strange after all. Look at Pinkter. He is a rabid 
teetotaler and yet always uses a tremendous amount of spirit varnish 
on his oil paintings,” 

a 

The subject of New Guinea is being brought up just now, and how 
to elevate it; but most people are more interested in the question cf 
how to raise a five-pound note than in how to elevate New Guinea. 


ne 
CHURCH MUSIC. 


{The mandoline is coming intw vogue in some of the fashionable churches as an aid 
to the organ in the musical portions of the gervice.] 


“BrG your parding, sir, but ’earing as ’ow your mandolinist was 
took queer, I thought I would ast you if you could give me a temp’r’y 
engagement ?” 
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JUDY’S JOTTINGS, 
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A PICTURE IN THE FIRE. 
DEBAMATIO ENDINGS. 

NorHInG in particular is in my mind as I stare into the fire 
to-night; but presently the red coals shape themselves into the 
semblance of a room, wherein I see two men sitting and talking 
earnestly together. 

One of them is a young man—a clever young man, who writes 
novels, and has all the morbid fondness of youth for tragic endings, 
There has been very little tragedy in his own life—one can see that by 
looking into his honest hazel eyes; but he loves the pathology of 
fiction, and when he has a pen in his hand he is a pessimist of 
pessimists, The other man is something more than middle-aged. The 
unhealthy purple flush upon his face betokens heart disease; and 
there are certain curious lines about his mouth which would doubtless 
mean something if only the young man could read their meaning 
rightly. But he cannot; he believes his companion to be the carnal 
embodiment of common sense and worldly wisdom. : 

The old man is lecturing the young man paternally upon the 
impropriety of these tragic endings 
of his stories. 


“They are not true to life,” he THE “NEW” BOY. 


says. ‘Whatever ita faults, real 
life is not dramatic.” 

“Surely,” says the young man, 
‘real life has its problems, its 
entanglements, You don’t deny 
that, I suppose. We both know 
cases,” 


The other sighs. 

“Yes,” he says, ‘we both know 
cases, But you work them out 
wrong, my boy, you work them out 
wrong. The peculiarity of real 
life is this: That the problems 
are not solved, and the entangle- 
ments are not unravelled. You 
don’t understand me? Let me 
explain. Let us take one of your 
own favourite entanglemente—the 
married man who loves another 
woman, but cannot bear the thought 
of making either of the two 
unhappy. You have two ways of 
resolving the situation. Some- 
times there is some great calamity 
—a railway collision, a boating 
accident—in which one or more of 
your characters are killed, or else 
the man blows out his brains, and 
it is found that there is a locket 
next his heart, and that the por- 
trait in it-is not his wife's. But 
the calamity is a clumsy con- 
trivance, and the suicide untrue,” 

‘And the problem?” aske the 
other. 

“The problem goes unsolved; 
the story has no end; there is no 
accident, no act of violence, no 
dramatic scene. They just jog 
along and make the best of it. Sometimes, no doubt, the man curses 
himself, and wishes he were dead. But, on the whole, he eats his 
dinner, and reads his evening paper like his neighbours, and takes life 
as it comes to him. It’s a wonderful art, this art of jogging along. 
But we all learn it—if we need it; you'll learn it yourself, my boy, 
when you're a little older.” 

There is a singular emotion in the old man’s utterance; the 

piration is standing out in great beads upon his forehead ; and his 
tiend tries to calm him, knowing that to one with his affection of the 
heart, this sort of sudden excitement may be fatal, But he goes on 
violently, repeating himself : 

“No, my boy, there’s no railway smash in real life, no prussic acid, 
no pistol shot. We just jog along, and take things as they come.” 

So I hear him speak, and then, suddenly, I see that the flush goes 
from his face, and he is deadly pale. He rises to his feet, and cannot 
stand on them. He staggers and drops back into the chair. 

“You're ill,” says the young man, running forward to him. , 

“T’m dying,” is the answer. 

ee with a spasmodic effort, the man clutches at his breast- 

ocket, 

“Letters! Burn them!” he stammers, faintly, as his jaw drope, 
and his eyes are glazed. 

The young man obeys his behest, and fambles in his pockets. He 
finds two things there—a little bundle of letters in a strange woman's 
handwriting and a tiny bottle of landanum. 

He does not read the letters before he throws them on the’fire, 


PENCE? 


WAS THREE-AND-FOURPENCE, 


DOWN. 


School-master, Now, ISAACSON, WHAT'S TWICE ONE-AND-HIGHT- 


Isaacson. FouR SHILLINGS, SIR. 
School-master (angrily). NONSENSE. I TOLD YOU JUST NOW IT 


Isaacson, WELL, I THOUGHT YOU WAS GOING TO BEAT MBE 
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feeling that the laudanum explains them. But he says to himself 
scornfully : - 

‘‘Ah! no dramatic endings in real life, are there?" 

And then, after a pause : 

“T don’t think I should know how to invent 4 more dramatic en 
than this, I'll just write it out exactly how it happened.” 


ee 


IN THE SMOKING ROOM. 


“WHO eaid ‘cats’ ?” asked Colonel Monkhouse, “ For goodness sake, 
never let me hear the name of the beasts again. I can’t stand it since 
my story of the Manx cat was broken into the other night. 

“But cats, after all, perhaps, are not very interesting animals, 
Give me horses. 

‘“‘Speaking of horses, when I was quite a young fellow, I had just 
joined the army, I had an excellent animal—Ginger, he was called, 

ibly because his colour was black. 

“I had entered him for a regimental steeplechase, but, unfortunately, 
the day before the event, some 
young nephews and nieces induced 
me to take them toa circus in the 
neighbourhood. 

‘‘] was then of a somewhat im- 
pressionable nature. My horse was 
almost bound to win, but the circus 
unfortunately inspired me with an 
idea which would otherwise never 
have come into my head, They 
were playing Dick Turpin, and 
when Black Bess is almost played 
out, the highwaymen revives her 
with a pailful of beer, with sur- 
prisingly invigorating results, 

*] knew that my animal would 
not care for beer, but I thought 
that something alcoholic might 
assist him in his efforts, There- 
fore, just before the steeplechase 
began, I poured two dozen of 
dry champagne—I like it dry my- 
self—into a bucket with some ice, 
and added a quart of brandy. I 
sampled the mixture myself, and it 
tasted very well, though it affected 
my head a little. 

“Ginger, when the bucket was 
offered to him, drank the contents 
instantly. 

“We, that is Ginger and I, made 
an excellent start. 

“He flew like the wind, took 
obstacles like a bird, and in three 
minutes all my rivals were far 
bebind. It, however, unluckily 
happened that at the side of one 
ditch there was standing a rural 
policeman, On catching sight of 
him, Ginger swerved out of the 
course marked off, and went for 
the constable. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances his temper. was of the best, but on this occasion he 
charged and charged the man, until at last he (Ginger, not the 
policeman) rolled over on his side and fell asleep. 

“This clearly shows that drink affects dumb animals in the same 
way as it does human beings. 

“T lost the race, and I have ever since been careful to train my 
horges upon strictly teetotal principles,” 


a 


POT POURRI. 
THERE has just been pigeon-shooting going on at Monte Carlo. 
Pigeon-plucking will continue for the rest of the year. 
s 


* s s & * 
The Official Receiver in Bankruptcy has had before him the case of 
a gentleman who describes himself as ‘‘a consulting economist,” which 
shows that it is not everyone who preaches can practise, 


* s s * * s 
Sir George Trevelyan states that “ the Liberal creed is the authority 
of the popular voice.” Perhaps; but the popular voice has not lately 


indicated any belief in the Liberal creed, 


* s * s s * 

It is very amusing to note that Ben Tillett, L.C.C., who objects to 
some proposals of the Trades’ Congress, states they should not be “ made 
law” by the Congress. His ignorance is such that he does not know 
that legislation is carried out at Westminster and that the body styling 
itself the *' Trades’ Congress” is not Parliament and the Queen. 
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A SUGGESTION. 


{Speaking of the statue of King Lear, about to be bestowed by a generous French gentleman upon the Corporation of Dover, the Datly Telegraph expresses a hope that other 
statues of Shakesperian characters will be placed in parts of the British Isles associated with them.) 


JANUARY 30, 1895. 


And Captain Cattle, too, why should 


Right opposite Mrs, Bardell’s house in 


AND why not, JODY wishes to know, 


On the spot where once rose the sign 
carry out the same idea with regard to 


Dickens? What could be more appro- 
priate than to grace the cent-e of 
Windsor Terrace, City Road, with the 
statue of Wilkins Micawber, Esq. ? 


Then there is Vincent Crummiles. If 
there are statues to Shakespeare, why 
not to Crummles, the pioneer of the 
realistic? And surely there could be no 
difficulty in choosing a site, namely, on 
the summit of Portsmouth Theatre. 


Ewery Monday. 


Goswell Street, where, on the thirteenth 
of May, one thousand, eight hundred and 
twenty-seven, the immortal Pickwick 
“burst like anotber sun from his slum- 
bera,” there should his statue stand ! 


Old Square, Lincoln's Inn, could be 
adorned with the figure of the young 
man of the name of Guppy. Not only 
would it be a thing of beauty, but a joy 
for ever to the youthful law clerks of the 
present day. 


One Halfpemny.- 


of The Old Maypole Inn at Chigwell 
would be the right position for the effigy 
of Jobn Willet. JUDY has no room for 
them here, but he might be supported by 
the three cronies and the eternal boiler. 


Of course, Pecksniff would have a 
statue in the nave of Salisbury Cathedral 
—if it could be left to him. It should 
be of any base metal; hollow brass, 
JUDY would suggest as being the most 
appropriate. 


he not have a statue, cut in good, sound, 
honest teak? The site, when found, 
make a note of. Stand by! It should 


be eithcr in Fenchurch Strect or Brig 
Place, hard by the India Docks, 


S lM... JWyrsenor a 


It would be rather rough on the other 
statues (bar Pecksniff's) to have one of 
Quilp. However, it, perhaps, might be 
fixed up in come ship-breaker's yard in 
Rotherhithe to frighten away little boys 
and persons not on business. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


a 


TImMOTHY.—Alexandrines—verses of twelve or thirteen syllables, 
divided into two parts betwéen the sixth and seventh syllable. So 
called because they were first employed in a metrical romance of 
Alexander the Great, commenced by Lambert-li-Cors, and con- 
tinued by Alexandre de Bernay of Normandy. The final line, for 
instance, of the Spenserian stanzas is an Alexandrine : 


‘A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
Which, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length along.’ —Popz, 


Micropp—<Are you Boodle under a new name? Anyway, you're a 
nuisance. 


‘BIRD'S 


LARKS! 


THE BEST OF ALL THE HALFPENNY COMICS. 


Ewery Saturday. 


Ome Penny. 


ALLY SLOPER. 


YouUR LIFE INSURED FOR £150. 
99 SHOE LANE. FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


‘Gadbur 


‘“ The typical Cocoa of English seuileees CU S A R D 
manufacture. deans Batata in Bans a OWD E R 
—The Analyst. Foreign Cocoas.) 


Dainties tn Endless 
THE CHOICEST DISHES ANO THE RICHEST ICUSTARN. 
SS epson eenegpenegs 


Variety. 
The Editor of JUDY begs to inform his Correspondents that, when accompanied by a stamped ard directed envelope, a rejected article or/sketol will always be returned. 
Now ready, VOLUME LY. of JuDY handsomely bound in red oloth gilt Bcc ceice ictt Shillings. c : : 
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AN INSUPPORTABLE PROPOSITION. 

WHat, lessen .the number of our Coroners? Out, out upon ye, ye 
Parish Councillors, garbed in such very brief authority ; curtail our 
privileges, abridge our rights as Britons, and retrench as seems fit to 
you in othe? quarters, but, as you value existence, lay not unhallowed 
hands upon our Coroners, | 

Your Coroner of the old school: what a fine old character he is! 
His upper-lip and portly jowl ever seem to have just stepped out of 
the barber’s, whilst his whole countenance is ruddy with rude health 
and old port. He might almost be the “living picture” of one’s 
“Grandfather Bob,” who passed away uncomplaining in the fifties, as 
he walks, pompously but with elastic tread, along the principal— 
generally the “High” — street, and calls in at the leading 
hostelry—generally the ‘'George”—for his glass of sherry and dry 
biscnit. 

And his “'quests”!' Beaming benignantly upon his jurymen, some 
smirking and attentive, others mourning and complaining at the 
inconvenience of serving, he gurgles approvingly at nothing in 
particular. He is considerate to 
the widow’ and pene to the 
orphan; whilst the reporter for 
the local Guardian hangs upon his 
every word and’ condescends to 
“work up” his little pleasantries 
or even drop a “(laughter)” into 
his report where it may be decently 
admissible, Your elderly Coroner 
never feels quite so good as when 
he holds a technical argument with 
the doctor who was called to “the : 
deceased." concerning the quantity ue 
of a Latin term, or when he breaks Bes 
the thread of an inquiry to 
relate a more or less parallel inci- 
dent in his own experience, At 
these times only does he show a 
cheery disregard of the solemn 
nature of the fanction. He lays 
aside all consideration and callously 
hews to the line of his joke, 
chancing where the chips may fall. 
When it isa case of fatal alcoholism - 
he is as careful of the weight of 
the ‘'deceased’s” liver as a paying- 
cashier scaling sovereigns on a 
bank counter, though the simile 
ends there, for the clerk parts with 
the peopiee gold with a light heart, 
while the Coroner almost sighs as 
he passes over a “ subject’s”” heavy 
liver, 

Antiquity is very dear to the 
heart of your well-regulated and 
properly constituted Coroner. He 
delights in airing his knowledge of 
things that mortals of to-day regard 
as moth -eaten and prehistoric. 
“ Ohestnuts” attain a ripe old age 
in a Coroner's court. A "quest is 
the Coroner’s golden opportunity 
for getting off an accumulation of 
his own and other people’s wisdom, 
and he squanders a portion of the ae 
fleeting morning in desultory talk. 
Though his audience sniffs and 
coughs deprecatingly occasionally, 
he goes at it just the same. e 
(An even greater character, perhaps, is the Coroner's Officer— 
whose numbers would perforce be diminished also, He is a man who 
was cast in a mould of iron, whose face wears an expression of chronic 


pee 


discontentment; he gazes upon humanity with a look of pained © 


surprise, as if he would inquire why a higher percentage of people 
don't die suddenly, that he might do a more profitable business, 
Humanity is very poor to him, wherefore with something akin to 
scorn he regards the specimens around him from something like an 
altitude. He is an official of heavy tread and large, well-polished 
shoes, and his black side-whiskers are emblems of death and woe that 
can be seen for quite a distance off. Never does he descend from his 
elevation save when he is on acase, Then, indeed, he is more truly 
great than ever. Hurrying hither to the Coroner, and thither to the 
Clerk ; calling together the jury flock, of which he is the shepherd ; 
warning the witnesses and gathering scraps of evidence from tattling 
neighbours and gaping gossips—he is quite ¢ke man of the moment. 
And what aring of self-satisfied enjoyment there is in his voice as he 
chortles with authority, ‘‘Rise for the Coroner, gentlemen!” and 
having escorted that fanctionary to his seat and ushered in the 


APPROACHING MANHOOD, 
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witnesses, he marshals out the jury to view the body. 

(To this solemn rule we have seen but one exception: it was a 
ribald, irregular Coroner's Officer, who had been to the great music- 
hall in the other part of the town the night before to hear a star 
among comic stars, and who, forgetting the solemnity of the occasion, 
chortled, “ All of you come along with me” to the jurymen, out of the 
oe star's chorus, before he remembered himeelf and pulled 
up. | 

And when at last the Court is formed, how peremptorily he calls 
“Silence!” when the whispers become a shade too audible, making 
the while a far greater noise than that he would subdue ! 

Part with him—or his master—never! Rather, indeed, than lose a 
single Coroner would we forego three—nay, three hundred—Patish 


Councils | 
: que 


THE DOG LICENCE. 


HE rang the bell, It was answered by a pert wench, all bibs and 
tuckers., 
‘* Miss, you've got a dog here.” 
“I never said I hadn't,” 
“ Have you got a dog here?” 
“Didn't you say I had?” 
Just then the dog barked. 
Ah!” he exclaimed, “ you have 
got a dog here, I ear ’im.” 
‘No you don’t,” 7 
- “What's that, then?” 
“It’s an ’er, It ain’t a dog.” 
** Whose is it?” | 
‘The missis's.” 
“Has the missis got a licence?" 
“The missis don’t want no 
licence, It ain’t ’er a-barkin’.” 
_ “Has your missis got a licence 
for the dog?” 
“ That's ’er business.” 
“And mine. Will you tell her 
I’ve called ?” 

The wench disappeared and was 

replaced by her mistress, 

“You wish to see me?” 

‘Yes, Miss, about the dog. Is it 

yours?” 

“ 'Ye-es,” 

‘“‘ Have you got a licence for it?” 

“Well, I—it’s not my dog, 

but——” 
“ Beg pardon, but I thought you 
said it was.” , Se 
' “80 I did, but——”" 

“4 Ten't it yours, then?” 

“ No, it’s his master’s,” ; 

“But you're his missis, ain't 
you?” 

Yea,” 

‘‘ Have you got a licence?” 

“The dog doesn’t belong to me” 

‘Who does it belong to, then?” 

‘‘ His master.” , 

‘Where's his master ?” 

“In London.” 

“Has he taken out a licence?” 

“T really don’t know.” 

“But you have the dog— you 

ought to have the licence too,” 

At that moment the dog escaped 
the room, and played about the aggressor's feet in a very tantalizing 
manner, 

‘A dog like that should not be without a licence in any case, and 
I’m afraid I shall have to summons you, ma’an, for not having one.” 

She was going to say something to soften the fellow when the 
postman appeared. | 

‘“ Anything for me, James?” 

“Yes, ma’arm.” 

‘‘ Excuse me for a moment,” she said to the dog man, 

The man began to whistle and the dog barked and played about his 
feet while her young mistress opened her packet, 

‘What were you saying?” she asked. 

‘‘That I shall have to summons you, Miss, for not having a licence.” 

“ But I have a licence.”’ 

“Then where is it? Why didn’t you say so at first?” 

“ Because it has only just come,” 

And «0, indeed, it had—from its master, by that very post. 

The dog man, in a very bad temper, went away down the path with 
Jinty sniffing at his heels. 


o 
ic ‘. 
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A RARE BARGAIN! 


{“To be sold, an original picture, in fine preservation, by Vandyck, signed 1830."— 
Advertisement in Daily Telegraph} D, by yck, sign 


TIS a fact of pictorial history 
Which is known both far and 


wide, 

That in Sixteen Hundred and Forty- 

one 

Sir Anthony Vandyck died, 

A painter he was of 
superb re- 
nown 

And of merit as 
great as fame, 

Who painted King 

Charles's 
head before 

That monarch had lost the same, 


The ghost of Sir Anthony took a 
stroll 
Last week like a spectral fop ; 
Through Fleet Street’s clamorous 
crowd he stalked, 
To the Daily Telegraph's shop. 


And there an advertisement strange 
he read 
Of a picture, nor dim, nor dirty, 
Which bore Sir Anthony's auto- 


graph, 
Datei “Kighteen Hundred and 
Thirty” { 


“‘Gadzooks!" cried the ghost, “this amazing thing 
Ts a cu-ri-os-i-tee | 

I'll buy it to give to the painter grand 
When Sir Anthony next I see,” 


So saying, he pulled out his silken purse, 
And laying the money down, 

He purchased this grand original work 
For a matter of half a crown. 


en eS 


JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs, Jan. 24.—To the Grafton Gallery where they are 
showing a series of pictures called “Scotland; Her Old Masters.” 
Scotland also has her Old Mistresses, for pictures by Lady 
McLaughlin and Mrs, McKay are among the best of the 
exhibits. 

Fri., Jan. 25.—Some four weeks back at Olympia I 
eat one of the mcst unpretentious, yet one of the 
most beautiful little lunches. To-night, at Olympia, 
I eat one of the grandest dinners, and 

Sat., Jan. 26.—This morning, about four p m., after 
tripping it on the largest (advertised) stage in the 
world, 1 picked at all the indelicacies of the season by 
way of supper, which served as breakfast too. And I’m 
quite well. 

Sun., Jan. 27,—80 well that I went skating on 
the Serpentine to-night, and skated on and on and 
on through the morning till I discovered a small pack 
of men carrying hatchets. They immediately begen to 
hack the ice, “ What are you doing?” I asked. ‘: You'll 
see presently.” They were the all-the-year-round 
bathers. They begantodisrobe. Then! thought I had 
skated enough for one night and morning, and disap- 
peared out of sight and out of seeing. 

Mon., Jan. 28.—To the Grosvenor Club to see some 
sketches and pochades of China, Japan and Corea. They 
are by Mr. A. H. Savage Landor, who has made them 
peculiarly interesting to the late war. 

Tues., Jan. 29.—Saw The Fatal Card at the Adelpbi 
for the firsttime. Found it a drama worthy of Sims and 
Pettitt at their best, and my only regret is that I have 
now seen it and it is not a pleasure tocome. Still I 
might very easily go and see it again. 

Wed., Jan. 30.—There’s no merrier show than Zhe 
Shop Giri at the Gaiety. And in it is, perhaps, one of 
the very best song and dances that have been. J mean 
‘Love on the Japanese Plan,” as written by Adrian 
Rose, as musicked by Ivan Caryll, as sung and danced 
by that dainty little body, Kate Seymour (how her feet 
twinkle!) and grotesque Mr. Frank Wheeler. It is a 
number calculated to make one pay at least a second 
visit to the Gaiety, as indeed is the unique dancing of 
Adelaide Astor, a sister of Lettie Lind. 


Wy 
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THE MAN FOR HER MONEY. 


SHE was a hard-working woman, she was, and she didn’t believe 
in woman's suffrage, 

But that artful agent meant to talk her over if he could, He 
meant to have her husband's vote for the Radical candidate, and 
believing in the political intelligence and independence of the work- 
ing-man, he addressed himself to the working-man’s wife. 

“ Your husband isn’t at home, I see,” says he. ‘ Away at work?” 

“Not he. You'll find him at the public-honse, I dessay, if you 
wants him.” 

“But you'll do as well,” says the agent, and seating himself he said, 
as if speaking to himself, “ Ah, if women only had the suffrage ! ” 

But she was too busy tidying about the place to notice that. 

‘Have you ever considered what it must be for a woman to have 
the suffrage?” he continued, addressing her pointedly. 

* Well, I knows what it is to ’ave the lumbager and the roomatiz, 
and if it’s anything like that——” 

‘No, no, no, my good woman. It’s to enjoy the political privi- 
leges that are now only permitted to men, You are not, I see,s 
woman suffragist.” 

“I'm a ’ard-workin’ woman, I am.” 

“ Now, my good soul, tell me why you are not a woman suffragist.” 

*°Cos I ain’t got no time to be,” says she, not quite certain as to 
what it was, and wondering whether he had intended to imply she 
had somehow neglected her duty as a Christian woman. 

‘And what would you say if I told you that you could have a vote 
like your good man, and choose your own Member of Parliament.” 

‘‘What should I say?” She aati it for a moment, then she 
answered with a grin, “G'’arn with you. That’s what I should say.” 

“But if you had a vote,” said the agent, who was beginning to 
spel ge of attaining his end, “now tell me, whom would you sup- 

rt 93 

“Why, the same man as I've supported these nine or ten year.” 

‘¢ And who is that, may I ask?” 

“ Why, my husband, of course.” 

Se ve 
A Speech about Speechlessness. 

Job Parkinson. Yes, this weather is very trying to the throat. On 
Saturday I felt that a cold was coming upon me, so, as I went home, 
I took a quartern of rum, hot, to try and stave it off. But, despite 
that preventative, when I reached my house I was speechless, 

William Fleming. Well, you must have a weak head if that small 
amount of spirit causes you to become speechless, — 

——}~-— 


A CoUNTER-PROPOSAL : That of the shop who presses customers to 
buy what they don’t want. 


"PAWN MY WORD. 


<< cH 


THE BLACK KING TAKES WHITE QUEEN FOR BETTER OR FOR WORSE. 


(V.B.—Any person, or persons, remarking “ Chess 80," on 


reading the above, must hereby, forthwith and on the spot pay p fine of £20 to 
the nearest Orphan Asylum. | 
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THE CALL BOY. 


To the dramatist, the importance of being earnest is not half s0 
great as the importance of being lucky enough to hit the public taste. 
Alas ! it was all earnest- 

| ness and no luck with 
Mr. Henry (St.) James, 
the author of Guy Dom- 
ville, and in consequence 
Mr, George Alexander 
feels himself obliged to 
dismiss “Jeames” and 
go in for Wilde extrava- 
ganz. According to 


Daily News, which has 
yet to learn the impor- 
tance of being accurate, 
the new piece is entitled, 
The Importance of Being 
Earnest; and in the 
cast will be found—and 
when found made a fuss 
of—Mr. Alexander, Miss 
Evelyn Millard, Mr, 
Allan Aynesworth and 
Miss Irene Vanbrugh ; 
but not Miss Marion 
Terry, who has been er- 
gaged by Mr. Comyns 
Carr to take the leading 
part in A Leader of 
Men, by Mr. Charles 
E. D. Ward, who is said 
to be a new man at the 
game. (Good! Here we have the career of a New Woman being 
stopped by a New Man!) Our portrait of ‘The Earnest Being of 
N—(No, no !)—Importance” is by “A, B.,” of 99 Shoe Lane, B.C, 
* * * 
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* [gG& EARNEST BEING OF IMPORTANCE.” 


* * * 

Mr, Frederic ‘de Lara,” who is a brother of “ Fizzydore,” the man 
of airs, most particularly wishes it to be generally known that— 
notwithstanding that he has never received the slightest provocation 
—he intends producing and acting in a new play at the Opera 
Comique, on Saturday, February 16th, If it was necessary for the 
artistic welfare of the stage for Master Frederic to produce and act in 
a new piece at all, it ought to have been considered equally necessary 
for the welfare of theatrical superstition to produce the new piece on 
the 14th instead of the 16th, for it is impossible not to associate the 
former date with the unqualified success of Master “ Fizzydore”’ as a 
purveyor of appropriate music to the knock-kneed Muse of the valen- 
tine versifier, Mr, Frederic “de Lara”’s announcements, however, 
are not entirely devoid of good promise, for in addition to informing 
us that Zhe M.P.'s Wife (adapted from a novel by Mr. Terrell) will 
be taken part in by such experienced people as Mr, Charles Glenny, 
Miss Alexes Leighton and Robert Soutar, they impart the (perhaps) 
more comforting tidings that The M.P.'s Wife is only to last six 
nights. At the end _ 
of this record run, } 
The M.P.’s Wife will 
eal go to join 

he Wife of Dives in 
that “low country” 
for which she (the 
latter wife) £0 well 
fitted herself before 
blowing out her 
brains, 

s * * 

I have been asked 
to contribute pub- 
licity to the fact that 4 
the Avenue will ge 
shortly open with a VEZ 
new musical piece ;£ Gl 
entitled Little Dick ' 
Whittington, respec- 
tively written and 
composed by Mr, 
George R. Sims and 
Mr. Ivan Caryll, and 
principally supported 
by Lady Francis 
Hope, professionally known as Miss May Yobé. Such publicity I give 
with pleasure ; and, in the fashion of the time, I will go further—I 
will give, assisted somewhat by a close acquaintance with the author's 
modus (comic) operandi, a full account of the piece without knowing 


“HOPE FOR LITTLE DICK WHITTINGTON.” 


every paper but the. 


‘chorus girls have been. 
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a thing about it. The curtain will rise on the beginning of the first 
act, revealing on the left and on the right an equally divided company 
of chorus girls, resting an equally divided number of left hands on 
the left hip, and employing an equally divided number of right hands 
in stirring up the air with an equally divided number of im 

Jadles, In spite of their doleful countenances, they will be heard to 


| _ sing “Hurrah !"—by way, no doubt, of setting a good example to the 


audience, * * _ * * 2 
This interesting and, under the circumstances, laudable exhibition 
of imitation bigh spirits over, two of the tallest and thinnest girls, 
dressed as military officers in order to accentuate their gawkiness, will 
stroll into the middle of the stage, partly to choke over cigarettes, 


‘partly to address each other as Johnnies and Chappies in frightened 


whispers, but principally to retire to their places again to look fer- 
vently sorry that they ever left them. Their hurried vacation of the 
centre of the stage will be the signal for a skirt-dance in a red light 
by Miss Whoever-is-to-be-the-principal-Dancer; and the end of the 
skirt-dance will mark the entrance of Little Dick (Miss May Yohé), 
who, after she has taken a protracted farewell of the echo of an 
enthusiastic greeting, will 
inform us very quickly and 
very grufily of the resolu- . 
tions that she intends to 
act upon for the rest of the 
play. All this satisfactorily 
fired off, she will carefully 
fix herself in an attitude 
expressive of listening 
under difficulties to distant 
bells, and sing (when the 


turned off and a green 
light turned on) a six-note 
song of which the refrain, 
or burden, will be, “And 
listen to the ringing, to the 
Tinging far away.” This 
song, by reason of its con- 
spicuous lack of originality, 
will be the great hit of the 
evening, and the second 
and third acts (in both of 
which there will be more smoking and whispering done by the lanky 
officers, and more ekirt-dancing performed in the red light by Miss 
Whoever-is-to-be-the-principal-Dancer), will suffer in consequence, 
and be spoken of by the “boys” in the stalls (who might make 
splendid critics if they could only be allowed to live a few thousand 
years) as “not half so good as the first act, you know—which was 
awfully fine, don’t you think so?” 
* 


THE OaLL Boyr’s GIRLS. 
No. 147.—Miss Genevitve Ward. 


* * * x i 

As we go to press, Mr, Willie Edouin, of the Strand, is expecting 
The Babes to arrive on Monday, February 4th. There have been, 
however, so many false alarms in this matter, that we shall not expect 
them until we see them. One thing we can be sure of, though, and 
that is, that Miss Alice Atherton’s Tessie and Mr. Edouin's Dolly will 
prove a fine girl and a good strong boy. If the latest postponement 
is the result of an accurate calculation, Zhe Babes will have been 
received with open arms the day before the arrival of tte present issue 


of JUDY, * * * * - 
To Miss G*n*yv"*v* W*ap, | 
AH, how delightful it is, to be sure, 
After a dose of the whis g school, 
When a good actress, whose art is mature, 
Drives the * New Mummer” to own he's a fool ! 
‘ Merlin may preach at remarkable length, 
Praising the strength of the sheath of that sword, 
Known as Excalibur, yet for true strength 7 
Give me the dashing Miss G’n*v**v* W*rd | 


Who could invest with more purpose and poiat 

That very difficult part in the play— 
. (Trusting I’m putting no nose out of joint !)— 

Mordred’s mamma, who is Morgan Le Fay ? 

Merlin may moan in a Hecate-like voice, 
Puffing the keenness of Arthur's big sword, 

Christened Excalibur. Give me for choice 
Sharpness like that of Miss G*n*v**ve W*1d ! 


What would become of a murderous scene 
(Shakespeare has given us more than a few) 
Where there is wanted a tragedy queen 
Active and willing and bright, but for you ? 
Merlin may spout in monotonous tones, 
Praising the gems on the sheath of the sword, 
Known as Excalibur, Excellent stones ! 
Still not so bright as Miss G*n*v**v* W*rd ! 
| THE C, B. 
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ROMANCES, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 
No. 160.—‘‘ THE HIREMAN CHIEL.” 
THE hireman chiel in the stable moils, 
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In the stable, and eke the byre. 


And his eyes are aglow—as he toils, toile, 
toils— | 
With the light of a healthful fire. 
And, if ever he look on the Lady May 


As she goes to the drive or chase, 


He gazes on her in the way, way, way 
One would gaze on an angel's face. 
As far removed are the serf and she 
As the earth and the heaven above: 
On the maiden with worship looks he, 
looks he, 
But ne'er with a sweetheart’s love. 


The poor proud sire of the Lady May 
For his property frets with fear. 
When he scarce can his interest pay, pay, 


pay, 
Say, how’'ll he the mortgage clear ? 
But a light breaks in on the poor proud. 
sire | 
When the Baron Beloone lisps low : 
“With your daughter—whom much [I 
admire, admire— | 
I would fain to the altar gol” 
And brightly the eyes of the proud sire 
shine, 
As he dreams of a mortgage paid, 
And he answers, “ For aye to be thine, 
thine, thine, 
I will give thee my sonsie maid!” 
The sire has speech with the Lady May, 
And the damsel replies full soon : 
“‘ Thy command I will never obey, obey— 
I will never espouse Beloone!” 
‘(Is there other bold youth that has wooed. 
thee, then?” 
‘There is none!” quoth the Lady May. 
And the sire is the maddest of men, men, 
men, 
As he bellows, ‘Thou shalt obey !" 
And the lady has strolled in the snow- 
clad field, 
All enwrapped in her cloak of seal : 
But her look of deep love was concealed, 
concealed, 
As she passed by the hireman chiel ! 
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The hireman chiel in the stable works, 
In the stable and byre each day : 


“ComME ON, MAB.” 
‘Bor 18 THERE ANY FEAR OF DANGER?” 
“PLENTY OF FEAR, BUT NO DANGER.” 


And he weens not what love-passion lurks, 
lurks, lurks ; 

In the heart of the Lady May. 

The Baron Beloone is by grief devoured, 
And full many a threatening term 

On the maid by her sire has been showered, been showered, 
But the lady's resolve is firm. 

And no bird to the Baron and sire, alack ! 
Has sung that she'd cease to steel 

Her heart 'gainst their plans, if the sack, sack, sack, 
They would give to the hireman chiel ! 


—————— $= 


At a Fire Insurance Office. 

“VELL, vell,” said Moses, “ Vell, vell, you are a sharp, ‘pon my vord 

you are,” 
; " But you're a sharper, ain’t you, Mr, Moses?” said the managing 

clerk, 

‘“‘T don't know so much about that, but never mind ; this policy's 
all ri’ now, you say?” 

‘Quite right, Mr. Moses,” 

“Vell, vell! Now tell me, young man, if my varehouse catches fire 
next yeek, vat—I'm only asting out of idle curiosity, you know—but 


if my varehouse catches fire next veek, vat shall I get?” | 
“Seven years !”’ [ Bait Moses. 
—— ee 


A Curious Coincidence. £4 
THE other day a certain judge in the provinces held a maiden 
assize, and was presented with a pair of white gloves. Just at the 
same time his wife presented him with twins—another couple of 
white kids. = « 


WET PAINT. 


THEY were doing up Hyde Park—for the winter. 
tee old gentleman was just. on the point of sitting down on a 
chair, 

st Hi, sir!” called the painter, “don't sit down there, the paint ain't 

But the old gentleman sat down—he was deaf—only to rise again 
in horror, 

‘**Confound it——” 

“T just called out to you that——” 

“T say, sir, look what’s happened.” 

And he displayed his coat tails. 

“TI say, I jast called——” 

“Hh? Speak louder; I'm deaf.” 

“ But you ain't blind as well, are you?” bawled the painter, “Can't 
you see ‘wet paint’ written there?” 

‘This is simply horrible,” said the old gentleman, more to himeelf, 
and viewing his coat tails. 

He didn’t hear the painter. 

“Don’t take on so,” said the painter, as he looked first from the old 
gentleman's coat tails to the impression of the old gentleman on the 
chair, “Don’t take on so, sir; a ha’porth of paint ’!l soon put that 
there chair right again, and (bawling very loudly into his ear) and I 
don’t mind drinking your ’ealth, sir, and we'll say no more about it,” - 


' Well Matched. 
Jack Arnold, I3 it an equal match ? ; 
Tom Armstrong. Ob, yes. He's pretty well off, and she is yretty 
and well cff, That about balances matters. 
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FRAULEIN CARLOTTA. 
A STORY OF THE LAKE OF THUN. 


CHAPTER I, 
THE WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS, 


WHEN first I announced my intention of going to Switzerland, my 
friend, the cosmopolitan, protested. 

“The Swiss women,” he urged, “are the ugliest women in the 
civilised world.” 

I argued that the Swedish women ran them hard, 

“The only Swedish woman whom I ever met,” I said, “had an 
absolutely circular face, with tiny dots for eyes, and a nose that 
looked like a piece of putty stuck on clumsily. Her hair was thin 
and tow-coloured, and her waist 
did not exist. When she told me 
that Stockholm was the wickedest 
capital in Europe, I found it im- 
possible to believe her,” 

My friend admitted that he had 
generalised without considering the 
Swedes, He went on to sum up 
the characteristics of the other 
nations of the earth. 

‘Our English women,” he said, 
“are tall and splendid ; the French 
Women are well dressed, piquant, 
and provoking ; the Italian women 
have hair like the red gold of the 

oets, and skins like a peach in 
loom ; the Spanish women look at 
you with languorous eyes from 
behind their black Jace fans; a 
German woman is a plump and 
ae Bat a Swiss Uy / 

mY yy Vi) 

He paused until I pressed him to Y ay 
‘f y 


“ONE 


continue, ie), Y 

“Yes, a Swiss woman?” I en- 
treated. 

“The Swiss woman is plain, 
with an inclination to be florid 
from too much exposure to the eun. 
She never protects her complexion 
with a parasol. She needs the 
curling tongs but does not use 
them. Her clothes hang about her 
vaguely, as though she had only © 
put them on by accident. Her 
boots have nails in them, and she. 
walks as though her eterna] hap- 
piness depended on her covering 
five miles within the hour. Like 
the bagpipes she is only beautiful 
at a distance. Seen near at hand 
she wou'd spoil your enjoyment 
even of the Giessbach or the Gorner 
Grat.” 

So he declaimed, and I believed 
him. Perhaps I should believe him 
still, if I had not scorned his coun- 
sel, and so met Fraulein Carlotta. 

It happened towards noon, upon 
a steaming day in mid July. 

I had come through by the night 
train from Paris, At four o'clock in the morning I had drunk a 
grateful cup of coffee at Pontarlier, At ten I had found a chance to 
wash my face and hands at Berne. Still feeling miserable and sleepy, 
I had struggled on to Thun and got on board the boat, The lake was 
a placid mirror, and the sun scorched me as though its rays were 
directed on me through a burnoing-glass. 

We saw the painted villas smiling through the trees, and the black 
pyramid of the Niesen towering up to heaven, and the pure white 
ridges of the Monch, the Higer, and the Jung-frau, shimmering faintly 
against the sky-line far away. We touched at Oberhofen, with its 
castle, ani its gardens, and its flower-beds, running to the water's 
edge ; and then we rounded the corner, and reached the landing-stage 
at Gunten, where I was to stay. 

A porter in shabby clothes, but with a gorgeous peaked cap, with 
plenty of gold lace, upon bis head, received. 

‘Monsieur is for the Pension du Lac?” he asked; and when I 
nodded he gathered up my portmanteau, and my knapsack, and my 
aaa gg bag, and put them in a hand-cart, and trundled it along 

e road. 

A dusty walk of some two hundred yards, with horse-files darting at 
me from the hedge to suck my blood, and then my guide pointed toa 


TEDDY; YOURE AN UNCLE! 


BETTER.” 


Mamma, YOUR MARRIED SISTER HAS GOT A LITTLE BABY BOY, 


Teddy, H’m!—aAmM 1? BUT I'D RATHER BE A FATHER! 
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house, exclaiming : 

“This is the Pension du Lac, Monsieur.” 

I looked, and saw a charming chalet standing ina garden of its own. 
Some iron chairs and tables stood on a terrace underneath the windows, 
where a wide green awning caught the midday glare, while all around 
the spreading plane trees made a pleasant shade. 

All this I saw, and then I became aware of a Swiss girl coming 
down the steps to meet me, and all my belief about the ugliness of 
Swiss women were suddenly scattered to the winds. 

She was of moderate height, and of a shapely, lissom form. Her 
eyes were hazel, and her hair was brown, and curled without the aid 
of art. Upon her cheeks, the pink of perfect health shone through 
the sunburn, and her movements had the grace of natural and 
balanced strength. Moreover, she did not ape the Paris fashions, 
but wore the picturesque costume 
of medizval S witzerland—with its 
starched linen, its purple velvet 
girdle, and its hanging ornaments 
of solid silver, 

She smiled a gresting and spoke 
to me in English. 

“I think you are the gentleman 
who wrote?” she said. 

“Yes,” I answered, ‘And you, 
I suppose, are Madame——" 

‘No, I am not Madame, I am 
the Fraulein Carlotta. I think I 
take you to your room.” 

And she put out her hand for me 
to shake in sign of welcome, 

(To be continued.) 


ff ceeme 


AT A DANCE. 

THEY were two girls. They were 
wall-flowering. 

“What do you think of them?” 
asked the strange girl. 

‘“ Pickles,” answered her com- 

anion. 

* Pickles?” 

“A very mixed gathering.” 

“ Aren't they?” acquiesced the 
strange girl, with some enthusiasm. 
** Do you see that funny little man 
over there?” 

_“T gee two funny little men over 
there. Which onedo you mean?” 

“The one with bandy legs——" 

‘Oh, yes, I see him.” 

“ And the flaxen wig——” 

& Yes——” 

“ And the broken nose?” 

“Yes, I see him—vwell?” 

‘They say he is very rich.” 

“ So he is,” 

“Js he?” 

‘. Very.” 

‘“ ] wonder how it comes about 
that very rich men are very often 
very ugly.” 

* Aum! you think him very ugly, 
do you?” 

“Yes; don’t you?” 

‘He's certainly plain.” 

“You've danced with him four or five times, I believe.” 

“T believe I have,” 

“Does he dance well?” 

“No, abominably.” 

“I thought he danced abominably. And yet you have danced with 
him so many times.” 

“ Strange, ien’t it?” 

“It is rather strange. But perhaps I've done wrong in speaking of 
him as I have. Perhaps he’s a friend of yours?” 

‘We know each other very well.” 

“T hope I haven't offended you,” 

She didn’t answer. 

‘‘ Perhaps you're—engaged ?” 

“No,” 

“No?” 


“ No.” 
‘“* But won't people say you are?” 
No.” 


“But you have danced four or five times with-——” 
“My husband |” 
THE END OF THE SERIES. 
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JUDY: 


THAT’S YOUR SORT. 


: fy 


Roy I) / 


Sn 


OH, MY DEAR, IVE HAD SUCH A BOTHER WITH MY SERVANIS—NOTHING BUT CHOPPING AND 


Britannia, YES, DEAR, AND I'M GOING TO MAKE A CHANGE, TOO—SEND OFF ALL THESE I'VE GOT NOW AND 


France, 


CHANGING, 


HAVE BACK THE OLD ONES, 
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Mm 
THAT IS SO. 


Miss Oldacre (who has still got skittish ways), ISN'T IT SAD, CAPTAIN, WHEN A WOMAN 


PERCEIVES THAT SHE'S GROWN OLDER? 


The Captain. YES; BUT 11'S MORE SAD WHEN SHE DOESN'T PERCEIVE IT, 


A Question of Degree. 


‘-I LOVE you, Miss Royston.” 
“That's just exactly what Mr. Penrith said to me in the early part 
of the evening.” 


: oar may be, but he doesn’t love you so well as I love you.” 
ra) ’ 


“I love you with all my heart and coul,” 
= = ak Penrith.” 
worship the very ground you walk upon,” 
* So does itr, Penrith” j 
“I’ve loved you from the first moment I ever saw you,” 
“So has Mr. Penrith.” 
“Oh, Miss Royston, I'm over head and ears in love with you,” 
“That's precisely what Mr, Penrith has told me,” 


“ But,” said the young man desperately, ‘m ears are larger th 
Penrith’s |” re ce aie 


That didn’t help him, however, 


A 


AVRICE 
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OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 


(Two Hundred and Siaty-third 
, Meeting.) 

“GENTLEMEN,” said the Ever 
Young and Lovely, “it is possible to 
take a philosophical view of every- 
thing—even of the weather, Its 
vagaries have lately excited the 
astonishment of the Daily Graphic 
weather girl, whose antics, when a 
thunderstorm followed on the heels 
of a fog, Mr. Phil May so vividly 
pourtrayed. I also have been some- 
what taken aback by the rapidity of 
its alterations. Yet I find in them a 
source of comfort as well as of sur- 
prise. If the weather is always 
changing, then, I argue, it must some- 
times change for the better, With 
that preface, I proceed to sing : 


““A SONG OF CLIMATE.” 
OFTEN Frenchmen, just for fun, 
Light of fancy as a feather, 
Vow that we've no climate, none, 
Only weather, only weather, 


Uncle Sam, with wit more rare, 
On our sacred feeling tramples, 

Vowing we've no weather here, 
Only samples, only samples. 


True, for while with us, by chance, 
Snow may hang on _ drooping 
branches, 
In the sunny land of France 
Snow comes down in avalanches, 


True! ’Tis on a larger scale 
Weather frets the Yankee gizzards, 
We go in for sleet and hail, 
They go in for horrid blizzards, 


Happier, then, this land of ours, 
hough our foreign friends are 
teasing ; 
We have shine between the showers, 
They for weeks on end go freezing. 


Fogs are awkward while they last, 
But they've got a trick of lifting ; 
C-ouds are awkward till they’ve past, 

But the clouds are always drifting. 


Courage! Fogs will soon take wing, 
Snow will melt, and frosts will 
splinter ; 
We shall be enjoying Spring 
While the Yanks are still in Winter, 


ee 


The Crisis in France, 

WHEN, in France, a man reaches 
the position of President of the 
Republic it is a clear proof that he 
has come to the fore, In the present 
crisis, however, it is Faure who has 
come to the Presidency. 


——___— 4.9 


C,Re1FFEN HAGEN 


A Matter of Opinion. 

Country Girl, Oh, do you happen to have seen a little white dog 
with a black head, an’ a black spot on his right side, and a larger 
black spot on the left, and three black spots on——” 

Yokel, Noa, ma’arm, Oi yain’t se’d noa whoite dorg. Oi se’d a 
livurr an’ whoite ’un ass Oi wur a-passin’ Farrmer Spraggles; tho’ 
beggin’ ye parrdon, bean’t yourn moar'e’n er black ’un thun er white 
un?” [But she hurried on without another word. 


a 


Asking too Much. 


Able.bodied Beggar, Please spare-a copper, sir ? 

Lhe Philantrophist. Why, here you are a hale, hearty, able-bodied 
man, who could get labouring work anywhere, and yet you ask me for 
& copper, 

Able-bodied Beggar, Well, look here, guv’nor, you surely don't 
expect me to pull a leg or an arm off for a copper, do yer? 
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LONDON: February 1, 1895. 

Tux one political event which, at this moment, overshadows all 
the others is. of course, the death of Lord Randolph Churchill, 
Seldom, if ever, has there been a public man who, 
with so slight and thin a record of political 
achievement, has excited so widespread an interest 
in his personality. The reason is, of course, that 
there was more human nature in Lord Randolph 
Churchill than in any other of the prominent 
politicians of our time. 

* s * * 


Lord Randolph was a creature of impulse. He 
was given not only to speaking before he thought, 
jm, but also to acting before he thought ; and it was 

A owing to this heedless impetuosity of his that he 
failed to win the highest prizes. 
* * * 


* 

For—let the truth be told—Lord Randolph 
resigned the Chancellorship of the Exchequer 
without the least idea that it was going to be 
accepted. Ithad been his playful habit to resign 
whenever he found a difficulty in getting his 
own way in the Cabinet. The manceuvre had 
succeeded, and his colleagues had yielded to him 
several times, imploring him to come back on his 
4 own terms, and he had got it into his head that 
~, he was indispensable. But, like the worm in the 
B} adage, Lord Salisbury turned at last. 


VICTORY AT EVESHAM. 


& * s * 
The whole thing happened rather curiously, 
and I don’t know that the story has ever appeared in print before. 

* * * % * s 

On the eve of his resignation Lord Randolph was visiting Her 
Majesty at Windsor Castle. Her Majesty talked politics with him, 
and he discussed the prospects of the forthcoming Session with her at 
considerable length, without the faintest hint that he himself would 
then be no longer sitting on the Treasury Bench, That very evening, 
when he went to his bedroom, he took some of the Windsor Castle 
notepaper, and wrote to offer his resignation for about the twentieth 
time. To his amazement, when he got back to town, he found a letter 
waiting for him to say that it was accepted. 

* s * s * * 

“T had forgotten Goschen!” That was his exclamation when he 
perceived the tactical blunder which he had made, 

% s * * * * 

In the days of his prime Lord Randolph was probably the most 
popular platform speaker in the country, with the single exception of 
Mr. Gladstone, He was, as it were, a chartered libertine among 
political orators, He gave people nick-names, and the nick-names passed 
into the language. He spoke of Lord Oross and Mr. W. H. Smith as 
the “Marshall and Snellgrove of politics.” He said of Lord Baring, 
whcn he was Mr. Sclater Booth, that one always ‘associated political 
mediocrity with double-bar- 
relled names,” He referred to 
Mr. Schnadhorst as “a Mr. 
Snort-horse,” and to Mr. Roby 
as “a Mr, Booby,” and to Mr. 
Gladstone as “an old man in 4 
hurry.” 

* 


> * * 
Nye Things are beginning to look 
) bad for the Radicals in various 
A mY) N ways. The great Conservative 
GZ py lf victory won at Evesham by 
( (4s EN Colonel Long will certainly 
Uy, ‘Wig not contribute towards keeping 
esr them in good humour. Bvecham 
Ceo was to have redeemed and 


counterbalanced the reverses 
at Brigg and Forfar, and now 
it seems to have emphasised 
and accentuated them instead. 


* * * 
Then there is Mr. John 
Redmond, who is threatening 
to give trouble. He is not 
; satisfied that the Radical leaders 
4 should express a theoretical 
approval of Home Rule while 
they practically press on other 
legislation instead of it. If 
they are not careful, he says, he will join the Tories,and the present 
Radical majority is not so large that they can afford to dispense with 
any of their heterogeneous allies. THE SPEAKER, 


THREATENING TO GIVE TROUBLE. 
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VESUVIUS IN THE POCKET. 
A WARNING TO BACHEL OBS, 


{When a chlorate of potash lozenge is placed in the same pocket as the safety 
match box, the pocket is unwittingly converted into a miniature magazine for fire- 
works, which, if they happen to “go off,” cannot certainly be for anybody's 
* benefit.”—Z7he Lancet.] 

IF you are a bachelor, O be- 
ware | 

Don’t potash lozenges 


mix 
With lucifer matches, or you 
- may be 
In a most unpleasant 


If in your pocket these things 
should be 
By some sad chance com- — 


pounded, 
You'll be ignited and find 
yourself 
In a pother most con- 
founded. 


If you are a married man, 
don’t mind ; 

This trouble won’t make Der a THHBE 

you rue it; : = “ 

So many a time you've been > 

blown up js 

That you're quite accustomed to it! 


Forthcoming New Books. 


«A NOBLEMAN in Pink.” By the Author of “ Earl Lavender.” 
‘‘In the Blues.” By the Author of “ A Gentleman in Black.” 
‘‘ Hunt the Slipper.” By the Author of “A Tale of Two Curates,” 
‘Woman and Angel.” By the Author of ‘‘ Man and Beast.” 
“Everlasting Ways.” By the Author of “ Paths that Cross.” 
“Smith's Tin Loaf.” By the Author of ‘Old Brown's Cottages.” 
“Byven Men.” By the Author of ‘Odd Women.” 
“Upa Tree.” By the Author of The Cackoo in the Nest.” 

7 i Bird in the Hand.” By the Author of “Two in the Australian 
ush,’ 


- 


cl 


Her Birthday. 

Stingy Parent (to eight-year-old daughter), Now, as this is your 
birthday, I have thought of a present for you quite different to the 
usual kind, You shall have a pianoforte teacher three times a week 
at threepence per hour. 


HAIR DRESSING SALOON | 


ff liGcaeSvan 


“QIT YER ‘AIR cuT!” 
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HIS BEST STORY. 


THE little town of Eddiscombe, on the outskirts of which was 
situated the famous Eddiscombe Racecouree, was full—so full, indeed, 
that young Mr. Blake and old Mr. Gasbill, who were strangers to each 
other, had utterly failed to find sleeping accommodation in Hddis- 
combe for the night. 

They had come up for the races only that morning, and as they 
were both anxious to witness an event of the morrow, they had elected 
to stay as near to Eddiscombe as they could rather than journey to 

‘London and back. So, instead of putting up at the Rose Hotel, at 
Eddiscombe, they contented themselves with a double-bedded room at 
the Crown Inn, just outside the town, ‘It was not the Rose,” as the 
poet sang, “but it was near it.” , 

And they did not fare so badly either—using the word in either 
sense. They had dined pretty well, as one may dine on good mutton 
chops, and apple tart, and prime Cheshire cheese ; and, having dined, 
they were toasting themselves before the fire, and toasting one another 
in tumblers of stiff whisky punch ; and old Mr, Gasbill, who was an 
excellent listener, was enjoying young Mr, Blake's stories, And young 
Mr, Blake, who was as fall of good stories as a seaport public house is 
full of sailors on a Saturday night—and the sailors are full of drink— 
prided himself upon nothing, excepting his taste in neckties, ao much 


“Now YOU MUST BE CAREFUL, DaRLING; THE DOCTOR SAYS YOUR SYSTEM IS QUITE 


UPSET,” 


“TM SURE-IT Is, MAMMA; MY LEQ’S GONE TO SLEEP, AND WHEN ONE GOES TO SLEEP AT 


THE WRONG END FIRST ONE MUST BE UPSET.” 
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as he did upon his stock of stories and his way of telling them. 

But his supply was beginning to run short, for Mr. Gasbill’s demands 
for more were so persistent, The old gentleman had not met such a 
pleasant young fellow for a long time ; and he even opened his heart 
so far to young Mr, Blake—it was at the third glass—as to tell him 
that he had at first eyed him with suspicion ; and at the fourth glass, 
he actually showed him the bank notes he had brought down for 
investment on the course on the morrow. 

“ Now, tell us another,” cried old Mr, Gasbill, as he suddenly 
remembered that he was to share a double-bedded room for the night 
with the engaging young stranger. 

And young Mr. Blake started off again. ‘ 

“Our present situation,” said he,‘ reminds me of a comic story 
which may interest you.” 

‘‘A comic story, you say? He, he!” said the old man, laughing in 
advance. He really was an excellent listener. 

* Yes, a funny story,” said the young man. 

“ And is it good?” 

‘You shall see.” 

“Tg it like the others?” : 

‘Something of the same sort, only ever so much better. It is my 
best story, in fact. I usually keep it for smoking concerts.” 

The old man looked at him as much 
as to say, ‘I am afraid that you are 
a shocking young man ;” and then re- 
marked, eagerly : 

“ Well, let us hear this famous story.” 

So did young Mr. Blake, who under- 
stood the art of telling a story, work 
the old gentleman's interest up to the 
pitch of excitement. It really was no 
unmerited compliment that Mr, Gasbill 
paid him when he ‘said, “ Young man, 
you ought to write for the papers,” 

“TI do,” said the ready Mr. Blake. 

By this time Mr. Gasbill was getting 
80 impatient that he must not b3 kept 
waiting any longer for his story. 

“‘ Well,” Mr. Blake began—heal ways 
began like that ; and the old gentleman 
acting on the hint, took another sip 
at the glass, “Well, it happened on 
the day or rather on the night of the 
day preceding the Ringdale Handicap.” 

‘Where's Ringdale?”’ 

“Ona, that doesn’t matter in the least. 
Only Ringdale was then, as Eddis- 
combe is now, besieged with visitors. 
Hotel and lodging-house accommoda- 
tion was at a premium. LEvery' bed 
and room available were engaged. 
Some of the poorer people had to 
‘hedge it’ for the night, while others, 
more fastidious, scoured the neighbour- 
hood for a shake-down——” 

‘As we did,” 

‘Exactly. Well,”"—here Mr, Gasbill 
lifted hia glass again—‘there was one 
man——. By the way, I should tell 
you that this is a true story.” 

“Whether that idea had just come 
into Mr. Blake's head and had simply 
J been uttered for the sake of effect, 
eR |!) ZZ Uy only Mr. Blake could say. At any 

pena prey rate, it stimulated the old man, 
Te “ A true story?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“I thought you sail it was a funny 
story.” 

“B8o it is a funny story—a deuced 
funny story!” 

“ And if it is true,” said old Gasbill 
-——they had arrived by this time at an 
advanced stage of whisky, and ad- 
dressed one another simply by their 
surnames only—“ why, then, it ought 
to be all the more interesting ;” and 
the old gentleman smacked his lips, 


a : o<.8 
, Sheth Ar ‘ 


eavouring the whisky, 


remark the old chap's excitement and 

. expectation, 
“Well”—the old gentleman, of 
course, availed himself of this oppor- 
tunity—“‘ there was, as I was saying, 


But that was merely by way of 


\ t 4 


‘‘ Just so,” Blake replied, pleased to 


a 
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one man forced by circumstances to 
remain at Ringdale that night——” 

‘‘T don’t know where Ringdale is,” 
said the old gentleman, just a little 
disappointed. 

‘He was a gaunt man in a big 
overcoat, and he wore long hair like a 
musician or a poet, He applied at 
hotel’ after hotel and lodging-house 
after lodging-house for a room; but 
all in vain, the poor old chap——” 

“Was he old?” 

‘Not. so very old, a man about 
your own age. At last he found him- 
self outside a strange little white house 
at the end of along lane which had no 
turpiog.” 

“TI don’t know any such lane,” said 
the old gentleman. . 

“The gaunt man rang the bell, 
and the landlord—I think I told you 
it was an inn—answered it. 

“¢Can you oblige me with a night's 
lodging ?’ asked the gaunt man, just 
you yourself might have done, | 

“¢There’s only a double-bedded 
room left,’ the landlord replied. 

“¢T)l take it,’ the gaunt man said. 

“Tt is double price in race week,’ 
said the landlord. 

G(T) pay it,’ the gaunt man 
answered. 

‘¢¢' You'll have to pay for the whole 
room,’ said the landlord. 

‘“‘ And the gaunt man said he would 
if he could have the room to himself. 
The landlord said that nobody was 
in it. So the bargain was struck. The 
stranger was shown to. this room, in 
which there were two beds, sure enough. 
After dismissing the host, he undressed 
himself —putting his note-case under 


his pillow.” . Re ae : 
Old Gasbill’s hand sympathetically ae ae /; ( 
went to his breast-pocket. AY 
“No sooner had the gaunt man i} / 
blown out the candle than he r 


heard——” 

“A voice?” 

“ Yes, a voice; and then footsteps,” 

“Coming from the other bed?” 

_ “Not a bit of it. It was only the 
landlord coming upstairs with another 
visitor. Then he heard a knock at his 
bedroom door.” se 

Notwithstanding the blazing fire and 
the excellent whisky, Gasbill felt a 
decided chill down the back. 

‘« ‘Who's there?’ cried the gaunt man. 

‘“¢¢ The landlord,’ was the reply. 

‘66 What is it?’ 

‘There was no answer, save the 
knocking repeated. The gaunt man 
did not feel very well——" 

From force of habit, old Gasbill 
lifted his glass to his lips at that word. 

“Then the gaunt man lit the candle and opened the door, He saw 
the Jandlord and a young man,” .- 

‘A young man?” 

‘t A delicate, fair-headed young man,” said Mr. Blake, ‘“‘ Have youany 
objection, sir,’ asked the landlord,‘ to this young man sharing yourroom ?’ 

‘The gaunt man hesitated and then said that he had no objection, 
He repented of it immediately.” 

“Why?” ‘ 

‘“ Because he wanted the room to himself, of course, 

‘The landlord withdrew, and the new-comer began to undress, 
while the gaunt man stared at him from under the counterpane. Then 
they talked about the races, as you and I might do, and compared 
notes about their trouble in finding a shelter for the night, until the 
young chap got into bed, The old chap, you see, suspected nothing, 
That is the great thing. ; 

‘** Do you mind,’ says he to the young man, ‘ Do you mind putting 
out the light ?’ 

‘Then the young fellow, who was a little suspicious, though he hed 
n> reason to be, put out the candle.” 

At this point, B'ake draixed bis glass and stared at old Gasbill full 
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Young American, WAL, I GUESS CHEEK GOES A GOOD LONG WAY IN THIS WORLD. 
Elderly Dnglishman, YE8; IT QOES A GOOD LONG WAY WHEN IT CROSSES THE ATLANTIC, 


in the face, and Gasbill stared as hard, and harder, at young Blake. 

‘‘Aud what happened?” said the old gentleman, with open-mouthed 
astonishment, 

“TI say,” said young Blake, “the young man blew out the candle.” 

“ And after that?” gasped old Gasbill. 

“‘ After that,” said young Blake, ‘I suppose they went to sleep.” 

Old Gasbill stared in open-mouthed astonishment. 

‘But where's the juke? ” e. 

“ That's it.” 

Old Gasbill was in a rage, He could scarcely contain himself, He 
nearly broke a. blood-vessel, 

‘Ig that the end?” 

“Yes,” 

** Why, you dashed young scoundrel, you——” 

“I’ve told you my best story. It always gces down well, 
the listener and that’s the joke.” 

_ 
In the Stalls. 
iTe, Well, she has got talent. | 
She, I don't think so. Only a little genius—histrionic, 


It s2lls 


12 
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BUTTERCUP BRAND BUTTER. , 


[At the Thames Police Court a man named Plenty was convicted for selling a compound, which he admitted He the inspector bore a strong resemblance to a low-class 


grease for cart-wheels, for butter, entitled, the “Daisy” brand. 


p \ 
ee > SSNS 


“D 1s for dairy-maid dextrous of hand, A-making 
sweet butter of ‘Buttercup’ brand.” Such was the 
legend beneath a picture of a dainty dairy-maid 
churning butter, over the door of the Buttercup Dairy 
Company. “Ha!” said the public, “how nice! Now 
we shall have right down good country butter at last !” 


“JT wouldn't if I was y 
be you suffer from hay fever.” “But I don't,” said the 
inspector, and took a goodish sniff, and at once 


’ . 


To further prove the genuineness of the article, a 


nice clean butter-stamp was exhibited in the window 
with the portrait of a cow chewing a buttercup like 
anything onit. JUDY'S artist was graciously allowed 
to make a sketch of it by the curator of the Black 
Museum at Scotland Yard, where it is now on view. 


iy, Vbfe 
ij 


4 


, 
4 


“T gee, prisoner, you keep a cart, and therefore are 
doing a good trade.” “ Beg your pardon, your Wor- 
ship,” said the inspector, “that was the butter.” “Oh!” 
said the magistrate, “then the sentence of the Court is 


One day an inspector called and demanded to see the 


“Buttercup” brand butter. “Oh! you keep it in your 
back yard, do you?” said he, when conducted there. 
“Well,” replied the dairyman, “you see, my miassis 
suffers with hay fever, and it smells that strong of the 
meadows and things that-—” 


“7 see, let’s smell it.” 


Yh, 
WY 


SS 


WSSs—e 


SX 


Confine me in the little-case, put on the thumb-screw, 
crop my ears and stand me in the pillory, place me on 
the rack, but don't let me eat that ‘Buttercup’ 


‘; dropped as if he had been shot! When the case came 

. On, the butter was brought in, and immediately the 

\¢ Court was cleared. “Take that cart-grease away!” 
cried the magistrate. 


that you be detained until you have eaten the whole of 
that butter!"" “Meroy! mercy!” oried the prisoner, 
who was carried out of Court in a fainting condition. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
a 7 


INNISKILLEN.—You are both right and wrong. R:member the silver 


shield. 


CECILE.— Give it up. 
YorRIcK.—Oysters may breed fever. Some doctors say they do, some 


eay they don’t. Depend upon it, some are right and some are 
wrong. It depends upon the points, We'd almost said the blue 
points of hue—we mean view. 

Morocco.—It would be dull andjtedious reading, 

HgTTIE—She was a poverty-stricken creature without an “H” to 


her back or anything elee, more’s the pity. 


brand butter!” But the law had to take its 
course, 


Ewery Monday. Ome Halfpenny. 


LARKS! 


THE BEST OF ALL THE HALFPENNY COMICS. 


Ewery Saturday. Ome Pennye 
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THE WAIL OF A FORSAKEN ‘‘SLAVEY.” 
A Toxpacco TRAGEDY. 


OH, pity the grief of a poor 
little slavey 
(Which her name is Belinda) 
in Bloomsbury Square ; 
My lover's a green-grocer living 
at Poplar ; 
Five foot two is his stature, 
and red is his hair. 


He can dance quite as well asa 
wooden-legged tailor ; 
‘His voice is as sweet as the 
ear-piercing fife ; 
A pull at the pewter he relishes 


greatly 
But * baccy,” dear “baccy’s” 
the joy of his life, 


Last Sunday he came in a tem- 
pest to see me ; 
With the snow and the rain 
he was woefully wet ; 
He spoke of the weather in 
words disrespectful, 
So I gave him to cheer him a squib-cigarette. 


He, little suspecting my gracious intention, 

Paffed away like an engine, as you may suppose, 
Till the equib-cigarette with a vengeance exploded ; 
- I very much feared it would blow off his nose. 


He stamped and he fumed in a cursory manner ; 
Sure, never was heard such a hullabaloo; 

And now he declares that he never will marry me. 
Oh, ladies and gentlemen, what shall I do? 


Soe 6 


FRAULEIN CARLOTTA. 
A STORY OF THE LAKE OF THUN. 
| CHAPTER II. 
SOMETHING IN THB WAY OF AN ADVENTURE, 


From the beginning I knew that Fraulein Carlotta had a beautiful 
face, It was not until the wet weather set in that I was aware that 
she had a beautiful soul as well. 

While it was fine, I went for long walks in the morning, and went 
over to Spiez to bave tea in the afternoon, and drank beer with an 
American cavalry officer in the evening, and reserved the charms of 
Fraulein Carlotta for fature consideration. Then the floods descended, 
and we all had to cast about for subtle and ingenious amusements. 
rae first we found diversion in the encouragement of an international 
The American cavalry officer had a little boy called Philip, and 
there was a little German boy in the Pension called Fritz. 

“Fritz,” said I one day at the dinner-table, “do you think that 
Germany is the greatest country in the world?” 

“Ja wohl,” said Fritz. 

“What's your opinion?” said I to Philip. 

“T guess I'll show him what I think when we get outside!” replied 
the young Columbian eagle, 

And so he did, For though Fritz made a bolt for it in the middle 
of dessert, Philip stuffed his half-eaten apple into his trousers pocket 
and pursued him, and there was a battle royal in the garden until 
Fritz's mother ran spluttering into their midst and led Fritz away, 
“ie Philip danced around derisively, holding his extended fingers to 

nose. 

The episode was over and we were dull again. Again it was 
America that offered the most fruitful proposal for our enlivenment. 

I had retired to my bedroom and was writing letters, when there 
came a tap at the door and Philip popped his head in with a message. 

‘‘ Poppa says he guesses you'd like to play games with us.” 

“Certainly,” I said; and followed, anticipating a proposal to take 
a genial hand at poker. 

But I was mistaken. Something far more inspiriting than poker, 
and not much less costly was in store for me. 

Coming downstairs I heard the German visitors in the salon, singing 
“Die Wacht am Rhein”; while the Anglo-Saxon visitors were 
assembled in the hall, engaged in animated converse with Fraulein 
Carlotta and her mother and her uncle Hans, Colonel Jonas Q. 
Higginbottom was their spokesman, 
an I pees,” he said, “ you run some tea trays in connection with this 

ow?” 

“Tray? I think that is plateaw. Yes, we have plenty of plateaus,” 

answered Fraulein Carlotta, “What for you want plateau when it 


f a. " 
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is too soon for tea?” 
‘It’s just a notion l’ve struck,” replied the Colonel, “and if youll 
bring the plateaux along, I'll show you the new use we've invented 
for them in Amurrica.” 
Fraulein Carlotta withdrew smiling—she was charming when she 
smiled—and presently returned carrying all the tea-trays she could 
find 


The Colonel took them from her and examined them critically. 

‘I'd have preferred some stronger samples, being a heavy man,” he 
said, * but if these are the best you've got, I guess they'll have to do.” 

Fraulein Carlotta smiled again. 

“These very nice plateaux,” she said. 
plateaua ?” 

And then the American explained, 

‘‘ Wal,” he said, “they’re what 1 should call one-horée trays; but 
I guess they'll do for tobogganing down the staircase.” 

And they did. Throughout the whole of that drizzling afternoon 
we tobogganed down the staircase on the tea-trays. The clatter that 
we made disturbed the Germans as they were beginning “ Die Wacht 
am Rhein” for the eleventh time. They ran out in indignation to 
protest, but could not make their voices heard. They looked great 
oaths at us, and then, by degrees the fascination seized them. They 
had come to quarrel, but they remained to play; and we and the 
Teutons tumbled over each other for many hours in perfect harmony ; 
while Madame, our hostess, looked on with a pencil and a note-book, 
debiting the cost of tea-trays to the particular tobogganers who broke 
them. 

And I myself broke a tea-tray—I and the Fraulein Carlotta with 
me—and that is how I got my first glimmering of the beauty of 
Fraulein Carlotta’s soul. ‘ 

For we sat together on a single tea-tray, and when it smashed, we 
spun hideously down the stairs, and Fraulein Carlotta bumped her 
head repeatedly and hard. 

Now an English girl, or a French girl, or a Spanish girl, or an 
Italian girl would, under these circumstances, have cried ; but this 
hardy daughter of the mountains merely looked up at me and laughed. 
I could not withhold my admiration any longer. 

“Fraulein Oarlotta, you have a beautiful soul,” I said. And 
Fraulein Carlotta laughed again. 

“I think I take you up the Rothhorn with me when the rain stop,” 
she answered. 

And that is how the romance of Fraulein Carlotta and myself began. 

(To be continued.) 


a] 


In the Area. 

Robert, What! cold meat again, Sarab, and on a cold night like 
this, when I need something warm for upper to keep up my heart on 
the beat? It’s ten nights ago since I asked you for some stewed trips 
and onions, 

Sarah. But missus don’t eat stewed tripe and onions. 

ekddle What does that matter? I don’t want it for her—I want 
it for me 


“What for you want 


——_—$¢—————— 


'TIS BETTER TO BE BORN LUCKY THAN RICH. 


f 
A 


— 


Tom, All our pipes is froze; we don’t wash, and we drinks beer. 
Dick, Well, you are lucky. 
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as APROPOS OFIJIST. VALENTINES DAY. 
“Tell me a story, George,” said Kate, 
“What about?” asked George. 
“ About St. Valentine’s Day.” 


“ All right.” | 

George started off at a tangent. ee 

“Once upon a time there was.a fellow who loved two girls——” 
“My word |” exclaimed Kate, “ this és interesting.” ~nioeny 


“TIgn't it?” said George, acquiescingly, wondering what in the 
world he was going to say next. ‘Who loved two girlsk——” 

“What kind of girls?” said Kate. 

George inwardly thanked her for helping him, for, to tell the truth, 
he was making it up as he went, | 

‘One was a bread and butter miss; the other was a queenly woman 
of more importance.” 

“I see. When he was tired of one he went to the other.” 

“That's just what I was going to say.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well, as I said before, one was a bread and butter miss——”’ 

‘What was her pame?/?”’ 

‘Mary. And her he treated accordingly.” 

“How was that? Gave her bread and butter?” 

“No. Well, that is he sometimes gave her bread and butter when he 
took her out to tea. But what I meant to say isthat with her he was 
gay and jocose and rompish; and-he loved her out loud. He loved 
her, at least he said he did, and he told her so. He was bold and 
daring, and that was how he won her over.” 

“And how did he treat the queenly woman?” 

“Qnite differently.” =. 

“How?” | 

“With her he was more subtle, less enthusiastic, practising as he 
did little insinuating method: all his own. Polite was he and coldly 
chivalric. He loved her, at least he thought he did, but he scorned 
to tell her so.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well—er——” 

“What was her name?” 

’ “Theodora.” 

“Well?” 

“ Well—er——” 

*' What has this got to do with valentines ?” 

“Oh, ’m coming to them. Well, it was St. Valentine’s Day, and 
of course he must send a valentine to Mary and Theodora.” 

“ Of course,” | 

‘A suitable valentine to each, according to the manner of woman 
ehe was.” 

“ Precisely.” 

‘‘ And this he did.” 

“What did he send Mary?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“ Why don’t you know?” 

‘¢ Because I don’t; bat Theodora does.” 

‘‘Theo—you stupid thing. Tell me, George.” 

‘t Presently.” 

‘“ What did he send Theodora?” 

‘‘T don’t know, but Mary does.” 

“You're teasing me.” 

‘‘No, I’m not. He put the valentines in the wrong envelopes, 

‘Oh, now it is getting more interesting.” ca 

Yes,” said George. 
Well?” , 
‘Well—er——_” 
What came of it?” 
Confusion.” 

“ Exactly, but what confusion ?” 

“ T don’t know.” 

“T believe you’re making it all up.” 

“T am,” 

Kate pouted and turned her back on him, 

“Now, I'll tell you a real story,” said George. 

* Once upon a time——” | 

Kate got up and began walking round the room. George got up 
and trod in her footsteps during the following : 

** Once upon a time there was a young fellow who fell in love with 
agirl. She was a good, lovable sort of girl, not very pretty, but well 
enough. She had not had many lovers, and the attention that this 
one bestowed upon her inflamed her heart, Japhet—that was the 
young fellow’s name—Japhet was just on the point of proposing to 
her when Penelope’s—Penelope was the girl’s name—when Penelope's 
youngest sister came from boarding school. Her he had not seen. He 
straightway transferred his affection to her, Her name was Felicia, 
She was a very pretty, winsome little child of Nature. Japhet didn’t 

know what todo, He was by looks, by words, by deeds, in honour 
bound to Penelope. It was all but an understood thing between 
them when Felicia (wrongly named) came between them. Japhet 
went away, and remained silent and obscured until the fourteenth of 


” 


‘ February. Then, pulling himself together and meaning to do the 


right thing, he drew—he was an artist—he drew a beautiful valentine 
all out of his own head, which, when translated, was a proposal of 
marriage, and this he sent to——” : 
“ Penelope?” 
“Yes, to Penelope. He addressed it to Miss Bartle.” 
‘“Was that Penelope?” 
- “Yes, The day after he called upon Miss Bartle. She—~—was— 


Kate stopped and turned. 

‘“‘She was dead! She had died of a broken heart,” 

Kate sank down. 

“But the valentine?” 

“Was received by Miss Bartle.” 

“ Felicia ?” 

“Yes,” 

“ And what happened ?” 

“Japhet never told Felicia that the valentine was meant for her 
sister, and they got married and lived happy ever after.” 

“ Who told you this story?” 

“ Nobody.” 

“Did you read it?” 

“No.” 


“ Then——” 

“T made it up.” 
‘When ?” 

“< Just now.” 

‘“‘ How clever you are?" 
“ Ain't 1?” 


I /" 
MY M dg Y 


a 


Angelina (to her Husband, who is going to Paris—“ on business,” 
of course—without her. Do you think, darling, you'll be able to enjoy 
yourself in Paris without me? 

Edwin. Vl) try not to, dear; believe me, Angy, I’ll try my hardest 
not te. 
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THE CALL BOY. 


Dk, WILLIE EDOUIN’S announcement that the new Babes would 
make their appearance on Monday evening, the fourth of February, 
did not prove a false 
alarm, They arrived 
at the appointed time 
—815—and were de- 
clared by numerous 
friends to be the finest 
twins that ever kicked 
up their heels. The 
girl, Tessie, is perhaps 
about the most perfect 
specimen in the world, 

V4 © as ; i SS he is as pretty as she 
Yi WI <*" is plump, and as 


- 


Wh? = | | “\s humorous as she is 
YY, Cee MW ’ graceful; and when, 
Yj an in reply to a somewhat 
WY. 
L YU flimsy tenor who wants 
~ J to kiss her, she sings 
, “No-ny, no-ny, no; I 
cannot, cannot,” one 
feels strongly inclined 
to clamber on to the 
stage and kiss her one’s 
self, as much for her 
good sense as her good singing. When I tell you that Tessie's other 
name is Alice Atherton, you can understand my enthusiasm. 


* * * * * * 


The boy, Dolly, is hardly as pretty as his sister, though he is quite 
as sharp and as playful and as humorous, He is like that widely- 
circulated male individual that girls talk about after a Cinderella 
dance at Brixton—‘not handsome, but interesting-looking, and 
awfully full of fun.” Particularly full of fun is Dolly (otherwise 
Willie Edouin) when he dresses up as “ The Heathen Chinee” to cheat 
Bill Booty (Mr. J. J. Dallas) over euchre. But Dolly plays his 
cards well all through the evening. He is simply “all over tricks” in 
the well-known school scene, and his smartness at double-shufiling is 
quite extraordinary. Dolly and Tessie have been supplied with some 
capital new songs, though none of them come up to the mark of 
. No-ny, no-ny, no; I cannot, cannot,” in which Mrs, Edouin is 
delicious beyond expression. It is worth going to the Strand Theatre 
to hear this “ Edouin Love Song" alone, 


* * * * * 


* 

Among others who help to carry The Babes to success may be 
mentioned Miss Elaine Gryce, who is a fresh Patty Buttre; young 
Mr, David James, who makes the best of the somewhat stale réle of 
Sir Rowland Buttre, Patty’s papa with “a silent sorrow here” ; Miss 
Annie Goward, Miss Fanny Davenport, Miss Mary Allestree, Miss 
Violet Neville, Miss Polly Bonheur, Miss Patty Thornhill, Mr. Edgar 
Stevens, Mr. J. D, 
Saunders and Mr. Hol- 
land, the last of whom 
heads a raid upon a 
supposed betting club 
with a faithfulness to 
reality that stamps him 
at once as an actor of 
considerable value to 
farce, Other members 
of the Police farce— 
that is, force—are im- 
personated with a great 
show of suppressed 
talent by a number of 
gentlemen whose names 
do not appear on the 
playbill; and _ the 
‘‘ Dairymaids, Soldiers, —— 
Volunteers, Sailors, 
etc.,” mentioned at the -=- 4:47 
foot of the cast, are 2. {i fiiilt 
played by a set of zehail 
pretty young ladies 
who are bound to come 
to the front one of 
these days if they go 
ou trying as hard as 
they did on “the night 
in-question,” Mr, Dal- 
Jas has not much 
“opportunity” as Bill Booty, although he managed, I thought, to be 
fairly amusing in “the scene that ensued ” when 

» » . “the floor it was strewed, 


THE NEW BABES. 


“THE MODEL ARTISTE.” 


‘or got off againl—if Marie, the 
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. Like the leaves on the Strand, 
With the cards Edouin had been hiding.” 


* s s * * ¢ 
Mr, George Edwardes need not worry himself about the row over 
An Artist's Model. I have consulted all the married JuDy artists on 
the subject, and been assured by them that “there is always this fuss 
when an artist's model first appears "—that, in fact, “it is a matter of 
Daly occurrence”. in the artistic world. Besides, even if the storm of 
disapproval was a strong one, has he not a far stronger Tempest to 
answer it back with? Why, certainly! And this brings me to the 
very pleasing duty of saying how glad I am to see her back, and how 
much more glad I am, of course, to see her merry face. Could I have 
felt, a fortnight since, the charm of her performance of Adéle, the 
artist's model, I would have betted anyone—anyone, of course, but a 
member of the Anti-Gambling League—that George Edwardes would 
be safe from unseemly demonstration, even if the only card he intended 
playing was the “Queen of my Heart.” But it turned out that his 
and failed him when it contained, in addition to this Queen, such 
apparently safe.cards as Lottie Venne, Leonora Braham, Letty Lind, 
Hetty Hamer, Hayden Coffin, and a ball-room costing £2,500; so how 
Master George would have got on— 


Model Artiste, had been his only 
“ picture” is as awful to meditate 
upon as the fate, under such cir- 
cumstances, of my betting stakes, 
Notwithstanding that An Artist's 
Model bas called forth the anger of 
the gods, I still venture to advise /7/2-7 
my readers to give it a sitting. (722259 | 
They will enjoy the loveliness of {|/<s=s 
Letty and Lottie and Leonora, the |. 

singing of Marie Tempest and |= : 
Hayden Coffin, the beauty of Hetty 
Hamer, and the magnificence of 
the scenery and dresses; and if, 
when the show is over, they feel 
that certain little things in the 
production have not quite pleased 
them, I feel sure that their remem- | 
brance of the big things that have 


THE CALL Boy's GIRLS. 
No. 148.—The Countess Clancarty. 
will prevent them from indulging : 
in the cowardly and un-English luxury of calling out those who have 
“done their best” to insult them. 
* ; * 


# * ¢ 
To THE O**nT*ss CL*NC*BT*, 
AND 80, fair lady, thou art coming back— 
If tempting rumour doth with truth agree— 
To join once more the ne’er-decreasing pack 
Who warble cheerfully of “ gay Par-ree,” 
And happy happenings in dear “ Boolong,” 
Without whose presence on the Gallic earth 
The man who writes thy special kind of song 
Might ne'er have blessed us with his useful birth ! 


Only to think thatin a little time 
The world of pleasure will another have 
Who sings of “noise” and “dash” because they rhyme 
With 2 boys” and “cash” { How full will be the 
6 av,’’ 
When clanny Clancarty’s lovely Countess sings 
Of strolling gaily up the street of Bond, 
Of “ mashing chappies,” and of other things 
Of which “ hall” singers seem so strangely fond |! 


Perchance—O, rapture, if it came to be !— 
Clancarty’s Countess will be one of twain 

Who sing, ‘Two bashful little maids are we,” 
Giving the sentence o’er and o'er again { 

Perchance, as well, there'll be a stately dance, 
Wherein’s performed the high and haughty kick, 

Which those who sit in front, and more than glance, 
Will aptly speak of as “a trifle thick” ! 


How grand, how sweet, it is to be alive, 
Knowing and feeling that at any minute 
A live Lord’s Lady may in town arrive 
To vee to sing asong with nothing in it! 
Beautiful Countess, do not change thy song 
For one concerning not the classic “apree” : 
I pine to hear from thee of dear “ Boolong,” 


And also, gifted one, of “gay Par-ree” | THE O.B, 
SS 
From the Ice Rink. 
ALTHOUGH they have taken away the panorama from the Niagara 


Hall and turned it into an ice rink, the skaters keep up its traditions 
as a place of amusement, Niagara is still the place to see the falls, 
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Eva, I BAY, MABEL, CHARLIE MUST BE PRETTY HARD oe HE's SMOKING ONE OF THOSE CIGARS JESSIE SENT HIM AS 
A VALENTINE ! 


JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs:, Jan. 81—To the Lyric Theatre, to see His Excellency for 
the first time, Liked Gilbert’s book better than Oarr’s music. 

Fri., Feb. 1.—To the Lyric, to see His Excellency for the second 
time. Liked Carr’s music better than Gilbert’s book. 

Sat., Feb. 2.—To the Lyric, to see His Excellency for the third 
time. Liked Gilbert's book and Carr's music equally well. 

Sun., Feb. 3.—Read over Gilbert's book and played over Gilbert 
and Oarr’s songs, spending, as I did, rather an innocent Sunday, 
His Hacoliency seems to me one of Gilbert’s best ideas not too well 
carried out ; his thinnest theme and absolutely the longest drawn, 
Gilbert seems limited in humour and Carrin tune, Writing letters, 
thought of engaging seats at the Lyric once again. Wondered if [ 


could sit it out a fourth time. Could sit ont Carr's hurdy-gurdies, 


but could I sit out the puerilities of Dame Courtlandt, who has an 
I-ron Willf Why does Miss Alice Barnett call it I-ron? Why not 
Ton’ Think I will go once again in about a fortnight’s time, when 
Miss Barnett may have digested this and improved her pronunciation, 
But perhaps her I-ron Will will not allow her to do the latter ? 

Mon., Feb. 4.—To the Haymarket, to see An Ideal Husband. 
There's no doubt about Oscar Wilde. 

Tues., Feb. 5—To Margate, at Terry's Theatre, and I was not 
disappointed. I thought it would be as it was, and it was. Won't 
gay howe it was, but it undoubtedly was, 

Wed., Feb. 6.—Business, as defendant, took me to the Westminster 
Court. My case was postponed. Satin court from one till five, and 
heard, amongst others, the case of a man who could neither read nor 
write getting into some difficulties with a money-lender. Let him be 
thankful that he can neither read nor write, or he would probably 
have got into more. Am not speaking against this man, If 1 had to 
speak at all I should speak for him. 


ee 
A MILITARY kit has no connection with a military cat. 


train, having by mistake directed his 
Waterloo.— Daily Paper.] 


ON: THE WRONG LINE. 


Ou, Mr. Porter, 
What shall I do? 
I’m landed at Victoria - 
Instead of Waterloo. 
The “ platform ” that I stand 
on 
Doesn't suit me quite, 
Oh, Mr. Porter, 
Will you put me right ? 


Ob, Mr. Porter, 

This will never do, 
If I go on in this train 

Where will it take me to? 
As sure aa fate there’ll be 

a@ smash 

Before we've travelled far, 
Oh, Mr. Porter, 

I don’t know where we are ! 


(Lord Rosebery, who was to dine !with the Queen at Windeor Castle, missed his 
coachman to drive him to Victoria instead of 


Oh, Mr. Porter, 
Whatever shall I dof 
The Sceasion is beginning, 
Shall we pull it through f 
The [rish they go one way, 
And vl can Harcourt’'s 
be 
Oh, Mr. Porter, : 
This ain't the “line” for 
me, 


Oh, Mr. Porter, 
What am I to do? 
Labby sets me on the boil— 
The trish in a stew. 
But if we hang together 
I do not care a—jot, 
Ob, Mr. Porter, 
What a Minister I am ! 


eon 


An American Riot. 
To the Editor of the “WEEKLY PICOANINNY.” 


S1z,—You stated in your current issue that during Friday’s labour 
riot, one militiaman severely wounded one hundred rioters. Your 
figures are correct, but your facts are wrong. It was one hundred 
militiamen who slightly wounded one rioter.— Yours faithfully, 


JOSKIN H. STOKEs, 
President of the Knights of Strike. 


POBKVILLB, February 11th, 1895, 
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ALL THE DIFFERENCE. 


The Pretty One, AFRAID NOT, DBAR, 


The Other One, OH, DO LET’S TRY AND GO, YOUR HUSBAND NEED NEVER KNOW. 
The Pretty One. BUT HE MAKES ME GIVE HIM AN ACCOUNT OF EVERY MOMENT OF MY TIME 


SPENT AWAY FEOM HIM. 


The Other One. REALLY? SO LONG ASI GIVE MY HUSBAND AN ACCOUNT OF EVERY FARTHING 
OF MY MONKEY I BPEND HE DOESN'T CARE HOW I BPEND MY TIME, 


POT POURRI. 


DIvoncE is on the increase in France, but in England the Separatists 
are rapidly falling off in number, 
* * 


* * * e 
About 6,000 deer were shot in Scotland during the past season. 
They call them deer because they cost so much to shoot. 


* ¢ * ¢ & * 
The Gas Light and Coke Company have decided to abolish the 
charge for hire of meters. But the meter register will, all the same, 
probably be higher than ever. 
* . % * 5 * 

_ The late Oliver W. Holmes stated that he was a believer ina person a 
little better than his word. People have been known who were much 
better than their words—when they felt angry. 

* * 


* * * “ 
Lord Stalbridge, chairman of the London and North Western’ 


Railway Company, has said that only absolutely necessary trains were 
run on his line on Sundays, He doces not seem to know that in the 


Ml SSO TT . 
lj Ml UV Rice 
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= ROMANCES, ANCIENT 
fees AND MODERN. 
No. 161.—THE ABSENT-MINDED 


Ou, if a pitying heart be thine 
Which no man’s grief would slight, 
Shed, reader, shed a tear of brine 
For that poor woesome wight— 
That paelee wretch—who (since for 
m 
Discretion’s years began) 
Has been, by grievous luck and grim, 
An absent-minded man, . 


If e’er there lived, ’mid humankind, »; 
An honest man—’twas he! 
Yet, whensoe’er with friends he dined, 
. Mil oe Twas passing sad to see 
q f We .. How silvern cruets from the board 
2 if r (Explain the fact who can) 
i He, ee *neath his robes would 
ene hoard, 
That absent-minded man ! 


If into snug hotel he tripped 
In lonesome state to dine, 

He ate the choicest food—he sipped 
The cream of Rhenish wine. 

But when for cash the waiter came, 
An empty chair he’d scan 

Where erstwhile sat the hungry frame 


—— Of the absent-minded man! 
WY ; 
Mf From Borough Road to Bow one night 


Beneath the moon he went : 
But, ere he made that move, he quite 
Forgot to pay his rent. 
And all the furniture he'd got 
On easy-payment plan— 
To pay for it remembered not 
hat absent-minded man | 


Fall oft he mourned, with eyelids dim, 
His failing great and grave 
Yet pitying Nature unto him 
Some compensation gave, 
For, when I wheedled him to lend 
A five-pound-note to me, 
Methought, “ Mine absent - minded 
friend 
Will quite forget that he 
Has done ag thing!” But nay! now, 
na 
For that mistake 1’ve sorrowed. 
And why? He duns me every day 
‘To pay the sum I borrowed ! 
Yes, for that fiver me he’d chase 
From Beersheba to Dan : | 
He shines but poorly, in this case, 
As an absent-minded man ! 


aa 

Still Doing. 
A RADICAL paper has headed an 
article “What the London Oounty 


Council has done for London.” The 
simplest reply is, “ Done for London.” 


——+9-—__—_- 
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GREIFFENHAGENI 


old dayr, before railways were invented, that horses and Shanks’s 
mare did the whole absolutely necessary service, 
* * * * * 2 
At Sydney, Sir George Dibbs has been in the Bankruptcy Court, 
and yet that is the sort of court where most people are in lack of the 
Dibs. . 


* * * * e * 
The strenuous efforts being made by the London Oounty Council to 
acquire existing waterworks, affords additional evidence of the fact 
that many of the members are afflicted with water on the brain. 
* ¢ * * t s 
It is stated to be untrue that a certain Liverpool steamship firm 
intend to build a vessel which will do 59} miles an hour. They cannot 
do it; though, if they went to Dover, where there is chalk, they might 
have a chance. There is a good deal to be done with a chalk line, 
* a * t t 2 
The Norwegian Ministry have handed in their resignation to the 
King. Handed in with resignation, and received with ditto. 
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LONDON: February 8, 1895. 


THOSE who imagined that the Chino-Japanese War would be 
ended by the capture of Wei-hei-wi were Wei-hei-wide of the mark, 
The Tartar troops are coming to the front, 
and they allege that Japan is, so to speak, 
soluble in Tartaric acid. 

* * * * 

Meanwhile the Japanese propose to lose no 
time in capturing Pekin—which won't be bad 
for a Pekin-ning. 


¢ * *- 2 
Orry Notr.—The Justice Vaughan Williams 
Removal Company, Limited, has not proceeded 
to allotment, the shares have been insuf- 
ficiently subscribed. It is believed that a 
great many of the shares were under-written 
by Mr. Mundella, but the investing public 
could not be persuaded to take them off his 

hands, - 
* 


* * 

_ The terrible disaster to the German steam- 
ship Elbe, proves that there is hardly enough 
Blhe-ow room for the mercantile marine even 

in the waters of the North Sea. 


“Nor DISTINGUISHED * 25 a - oe 
ENOUGH.” News From Paris.—M. Rochefort is 


going atrong. He-is delighted by the turn 
_ the wheel of Roche-fortune has taken. 


* * 5 * * * 
Apropos of the immense reception that has been accorded to the 
editor of the Intransigeant, I will venture to remark that the riff-raff 
of Paris was not always so fond of him as it seems to be at present. 
In the days of the Commune his fidelity was questioned by a good. 
many of his colleagues. They accused him of slinking away at the 
time when danger began to threaten him. 


* 5 * * * * 
The allegation was so notorious that I felt justified in using it, the 
other day, in a romance of the Commune which is presently to be 
published, “Are there not enough traitors already,” my hero cries, 
‘that you wish me also to betray the Commune? No. I leave that 
to Rochefort. I leave that to Félix Pyat.” 


* * = * * * 
The fact is that M. Rochefort is much greater as a journalist than 
as a politician; and the strange thing is that he became a journalist 
almost by accident, discovering, as it were by haphazard, his pro- 
digious talent for the craft. — 
* * 


* 2 * * 


M. Rochefort was, in those days, a clerk who went daily to an office 
and sat upon a three-legged stool. There was a stupid man who used 
to ait on an adjoining stool, and by way of amusing himself at the 
stupid man’s expense, M. Rochefort used to write articles and send 
them to the newspapers with the stupid man’s signature attached. The 
idea was to involve the stupid man in quarrels which he did not seek, 
and then to laugh at his efforta to get out of them. The articles were 
brilliant and bitter, and their tone was one of insolent familiarity. 
Naturally, therefore, it soon occurred to some keen-sighted editor to 
invite M. Rochefort to write something of 
the same sort on his own account and with 
his own signature appended, M. Rochefort 
accepted the invitation, and made a stir at 
once. He became the most popular jour- 
nalist in Paris, and editorial gold poured 
freely into his coffers, He also plied the 
rapier as deftly as the pen, and never 
shrank from giving a victim a smart 
sword thrust by way of satisfaction for 
an insult, 


* * * * 
Lord Randolph Churchill's successor in the 
representation of South Paddington is to be 
Mr. Fardell—a gentleman who has not made 
any very great noise in the world, but who 
is favourably known in virtue of his con- 
nection with the County Council, Some of 
the voters have complained that he is not 
sufficiently distinguished for them, but they 
“MOVER AND SECONDER.” did not press the point, 
¢ * *” * 
Parliament is sitting once again, and our artist celebrates the 
glorious event by drawing pictures of Mr. Hobhouse and Mr. Holland, 
the mover and seconder of the Address, THE SPEAKER, 


commen ee 


A Paradox. 
HIGH meat js usually sold at a low figure. 
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THE BLANDFORD SPOOK: 


In Blandford town there is a ghost 
Which sadly needs admonish- 


ing; 
It haunts the house of Widow 
Best 
In manner most astonishing. 


It draws the parson on a slate 
Without his leave or pardon, O ; 
And underneath inscribes these 
words : 
‘‘There’s mony in the garden, 0." 


mney.Ve dug the garden up and “fil 


own, 
Destroying all the cabbages, 
But not a penny have they found ‘| ! 
To compensate their ravages. TOR any | 
. : RAN: .u Nf id 
The parson now is so irate WW NA || (! 
A chain could hardly bind — \WiaiM 
him, O; 
He vows to pull the spectre's 
nose— 
As soon as he can find him, O, 


—_—_—_o—_— 


WARHAWKS ! 


UNDER the above title, a very 
striking serial story is about to 
commence in Larks/ the halfpenny paper issued from 99, Shoe Lane. 
“ Warhawks, or the Mysteries of the City” is from the pen of Mr, 
Douglas Stewart, and will be found to be unusually exciting in its 
varied detail. The illustrations are by Mr, A. 8, Forrest, whose clever 
drawings are appearing almost every week in “JUDY.” 

a 7 Ho 


Kill or Cure? 
A WEEKLY paper discussing the attitrde of the medical profession 
with regard to the new anti-toxin cure for diphtheria says “‘ The doctora 
will hang together.’ This is a very nasty way of putting it. 


ey 7 Caen 
“WORDS, WORDS, WORDS.” 


Mr. SINGEON BRENON—himself a literary man and one time 
editor of Picadilly—is responsible for the latest phrase geographically 
characteristic of the 
mountainous and delug- 
ing characteristics of the 
average lawyer's bill. 
In a tone of righteous 
indignation he declared 
amid laughter that the 
other day a recent suit, 
to which he had been 
an unwilling party, had 
involved him in '‘a Niag- 
ara of costs ” ! 

Nothing if not up-to- 
date, JODY submits a 
few alternative terms 
for the use of liti- 
gants groaning in legal 
chains. 

A “Mont Blanc of 
liabilities,” would sound 
well before a Registrar 
in Bankruptcy. 

A “ Beachy Head of a 
lawyer's bill” would do 
in any court, 

Before Mr. Commis- 
sioner Kerr a hit might 
be made with * Costs on 
a Clifton Suspension” 
scale, 

Then, a suitor who 
might not grumble at 
giving a “Cross on St, 
Paul's” retainer to a 
leading advocate might 
reasonably growl if, on 
losing his cause, his 
solicitor loomed up with : 
A “ Matterhorn of out-of- 
pockets.” 


THE LC.C. AND TERPSICHORE. 


(The Datly Telegraph in commenting on a recent. 
case relating to a dancing academy—which had 
not been in receipt of the London County Council's 
certificate of approbation—remarks that a “shy 
and diffident’’ man, who, “unfortunately, has 
never learned to dance,” nnd who gets mistaken for 
an awkward, though aspiring, pupil of Terpsichore, 
is not quite an ideal agent for discovering the 

- possible delinquencies of saloons for waltzes and 


JUDY would suggest that the L.O.C, 
should engege a descendant of Mr. 
Turveydrop to instruct their dancing 
inspectors in the art of dancing and de- 
portment, 
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VALENTINE-AND DAWSON. 
A STOBY OF THE FOURTEENTH. 


Ir there was anybody prouder than Catherine Wheeler it was 
Frederick Dawson, and if ever anybody was prouder than Frederick 
Dawson it was Catherine Wheeler. They were a match for each 
other, for they were both as proud as Lucifer—or two Lucifers—or a 
whole box of them. 

They had quarrelled about a matter of no importance. The main 
consideration is that she said it was and he said it wasn’t, or he said 
it was and she said it wasn’t. It does not matter whether which way 
it was, or what it was, or whether it was or it wasn’t. The point is 
that they had quarrelled, and neither would give in to the other. 
The consequence was that there was a coolness between them 
which threatened to keep them apart—like the Athenzeum Club and 

the Onited Service at the opposite corner. With the snow on the 
ground, there is no mistake about the coolness existing between them. 

There were faults on either side, as is generally the case, and the 
common fault to both was, es js also. generally the case, that Miss 
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severe! 


Goop DANCES ; BAD SonGs; INDIFFERENT RECITATIONS ; 


ALL END IN SMOKE, 


FEBRUARY 13, 1895. 


Catherine Wheeler would not look at the affair from a man's point of 
view as well as from her own; and Frederick Dawson would not look 
at the affair from a woman's point of view as well as from his 
own. 

Catherine, for a woman, was silent ; and she assumed an injured 
pose. Dawson was facetiously and, for the most part, logically 
argumentative but unrelenting, and stuck to his guns in a quiet way, 
which, very likely, all the more put Catherine’s shapely back up, as 
the saying ie. 

There was no doubt about it. Catherine was very seriously offended. 

‘Don’t you think,” said she, ‘‘that we had better not see one 
another again?” : 

‘As you please,” said Dawson,” in a gentle voice. ‘Of course,” he 
continued in still more persuasive tones, ‘I should be dreadfully sorry 
if such were the case,” | 

‘‘ Ag I should,” said Catherine. 

“But it must be as you please,” 

It was with a most supreme effort that Catherine controlled her 


*‘ You don’t answer, Catherine ?” 

Nor did she. 

Catherine stared in the fire, while Dawson stared, ur- 
observed, at her. 

“ Ag there seems to be some doubt about the question,” 
said Dawson, one up his hat and cane, “and, as it is 
& question which ought not to be rashly answered, [ 
think we had better leave it till we meet another time.” 

Catherine did not answer. 

‘Hh, Kate?” 

Again she said nothing—at least she said nothing with 
her lips, but Dawson might have taken his answer 
from her eyes. 

“A happy thought strikes me,” said Dawson. ‘‘ The 
day after to-morrow is St, Valentine’s Day. Suppose we 
leave it till then?” 

“ Ag you please.” 

“Very well, then.” 

‘And do you mean that you will call here on Valentine's Day?” 

“Oh, no!” 

. “You surely don’t expect me to call upon you?” 

‘“‘ Not for a moment,” 

‘“ Then what is to happen?” 

** Time will show.” 

“You will write to me?” 

Possibly. But what would be the use of my writing to you ifyou 
did not write tome?” | 
‘‘T might answer your letter.” 
But that was scarcely what Dawson meant, He could only write 


one of two things—either to the effect that she was wrong and 


ne bela over between them, or that he was wrong and implored to be 
orgiven. : 

It was not likely that he should decide to break with her, he loved 
her far too well for that. And he certainly was not going to admit 
his fault—if his the fault really was. _He was much too proud for thar. 

Catherine, on the other hand, would have rejoiced in her heart if 
affairs had taken this course. All that she wanted of him was for him 
to give in; then she would have pressed him to her heart, and—who 
knows? after his submission, but what she might have admitted her 
fault—if the fault was hers. 

But things took another turn. 

“ Well, what do you suggest ?”’ she said. 

Dawson simply echoed the question. : 

“T suggest,” said the lady, veering round, as he thought, a degree 
or two, “I suggest that there is nothing to be done, then, but to leave 
it. By Valentine’s Day something may occur to convince me of my 
mistake—or yours. 

“ Just let things take their course,” said Dawson ; “something will 
happen—or something won't, that’s certain. Where there's a will 
there's a way, and our wills and our ways seem to be yet undecided.” 

He paused a second. ‘Well, Kate, are you agreeable—I mean, do 
you agree?” | 

“Yes,” 

And so the quarrel was left until Valentine’s Day. ; 

The next day—the dull day before the eventful day—the same 
question exercised the minds of both. Oatherine did nothing all day 
but ask herself if she should send him a valentine. And Dawson, a 
hundred times in the course of the day, asked himself whether he 
should send a valentine to Catherine. 

There was, perhaps, one other question they asked of themselves, 
and it took this shape in their minds, “If I do, and he (she) doesn't 
send me a valentine, I shall have given in first.” That settled the 
business. They arrived both at the same conclusion. “He (she) 
would not send her (him) a valentine.’ But when St. Valentine's 
Day came there was a valentine for Dawson, and for Catherine there 
came a valentine, too. 

The custom. of rending valentines anonymously still obtains, 


a 
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though “useful presents" are more the fashion nowadays, and when 
aman gives a young lady a dozen of gloves he usually takes care to 
let her know where they come from—and no fool, he. But Catherine's 
valentine came anonymously, and so did Dawson's. 

But she knew instinctively whom hers came from, and Dawson 
recognised, if not the handwriting, the postmark, at any rate, on bis. 

She congratulated herself upon getting a, sign from him without 
making one, and he congratulated himself upon receiving just such a 

‘similar happy token of submission. He lost no time in acknowledg- 
ing it in person. 

But it was not till six months afterwards that they discovered that 
they had neither sent the other a valentine, but they were married by 
that time, and didn’t see the use of quarrelling. 

But the names of their secret admirers never came out, which is 
only natural. for they would not care to reveal themselves when they 
heard that the lady or the gentleman, as the case might be, was 
engaged to be married, A pretty consolation it would have been to 
know that it was their valentines that had been the means of bringing 
two others together. 

But that’s just the sort of trick St, Valentine plays upon people 
who are too modest. . 

N.B.— Now, young gentlemen, don’t all speak at once, 

Se Gee 
“OUR” TRAINING INTELLIGENCE. 
WHAT THE HORSES REALLY ARE DOING, 


By JUDyY’s Own RELIABLE Horse- Watcher. 
: NEWMARKET, Monday. 


DszR MADDAM,—This comes poppin. (having run a skate-screw 


into my off-hind heel) that, failin a hearlier communication from me, 
you haven’t been misled by reading the criminally inaccurate reports 
of othertouts in other papers; reports, deer maddam, which for 
imaginative incorrectness could give a bit o’ weight and a beatin’ to 
anythink that ever appeared in a sercierty paper—and ¢hat’s sayin 
somethink! How es livin’ here and posin’ as Newmarket toute— 
seo as I meeta, just got up and takin’ their mornin-liviner's at the 

rown Bear as J returns from the Heath, when all the osses is back 
in their stables and done-up for the day—can invent sich tarradiddles 
and send ’em up day after day fairly takes the Buszard | 

Now, deer maddam, you stand on me for the follerin orthentic 
doings of the oases here, engaged in the Linkin Handycap : 

Medicis, which the public has spotted as the best o’ Mr. Rorths- 
child’s went skatin’, They say, at Palace ’Ouse, that the Baron's 
goin’ to send to Greenland for a Polar bear to lead the five-year-old 
in his work, but this may be only rumour. 

Beggar's Opera left by the 11.10 for London. Though sufferin’ 
from frost-bite he’s to be taught slidin’ on the ice on the Serpentine, 
so as his owner and friends can watch him at exercise through their 
telescopes from the top winders o’ Dudley 'Ouse. 

The Owl was out snowballin’, along of Macready. If the ice bears 
in Regent’s Park next Saturday Sir Blundell means to have ’em up 
for a trial skate. 

El Diablo's learning curling “on his own,” using his shoes for 
stones, to the great aggryvation of Mr. Peck. 

Danbdarton will probably be backward when wanted. Five times 
last week he's fell through the ice—will go skatin’ where it’s 
“ Dangerous "’—a hassish way for the cd irda da to go on | 

Acrobat also met with an immersion, but was reskied by the orficers 
of the Royal Humane Sercierty, who expec’s medals from Mr, 
Lebaudy in consekens. 

Carriek is very watery about the eyes and feels the cold, when 
snowballin’, acutely. His luvverly owner, Mrs, Langtry, has sent 
h'm three dozen 'em-stitched pocket-hankychifs. 

Grand Duke continues on the outside edge. They say that Leader's 
trying to get Fish Smart to come down and try the ’oas. 

Lord George refused to leave his (straw) bed, and told the stable- 
Jai to “call him again when it was thawed.” 

Stowmarket being confined to stables invited San Giovanni over 
from old Jobn Dawson’s, and the pair made a lovely snow-man outside 
Marsh’s dinin’-room winder. 

Undecided can't sleep for the beastly cold. For the future Vasey’s 
goin’ to give him a nightcap of rum hot at the seven P.M. “stables.” 

Colonel North is said to fancy Cloyd ; Z shall wait till his chil- 
blains are better. 

_ Amandier was hit in the eye with a large snowball, whilst Marnovia 
in trying to carve the date in the ice, came a hawfal cropper. 

Hari of Annandale, who started for the Limekilns in charge of a 
stable-lad has got lost in a snowdrift ; a search-party on snowshoes is 
goin’ out after the little brown. 

So, deer maddam, no more jist now from yours obediently, 

"AWKEYE ON THE 'HATH. 
——— 
Curious Freak of Nature. 

AN evening paper makes some remarks about “black and white 

artists,” and a correspondent asks if they are piebald, 
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HISTORY RE-TOLD. 
No. 18. — GEORGE 
WASHINGTON AND 
HIS AXE, 


IN the eighteenth 
century, there existed 
in America — which ‘ 
has produced many ~ 
strapge characters— 
a little boy, whose 
surname was Wash- 
ington, and whose 
christian name was 
George. 

He ultimately 
founded what has 
become a most cor- 
rupt republic; but 
he traced his family 
to the De Wessyng- 
tons, of Durham. 

And this shows 
how history repeats 
itself, for in modern 
days we have had a 
brassey individual of 
Radical tendencies, 
who has claimed 
descent: from the 
Sieur de Brassi, who 
came over with 
William the Con- 
queror to England. 

But this is by the 
way. 

Young George was 
taught logarithms 
and also logic. 

He chop logic 
a aire iked a 

e also chop 
trees, and did not 
like it when he was 
found out. 

On one particular 
occasion he went for 
his father’s favourite 
cherry tree with his 
own favourite axe. 

George was very 
fond of his axe. 
George’s father was 
very fond of George. 
But George's father, 
though very fond of = 
George, was still 
fonder of George's A FIN DE SIECLE VALENTINE. 
father's favourite - . 
cherry tree. 

George had cut down a lot of saplings for which other people had 
got the blame. The other people getting the blame, pleased George 
almost as much as the actual cutting down of the saplin 

One day, however, he took a fancy to lop at the favourite cherry 
tree of his fond father. 

Just as he was putting the final touch to the job, he saw his father 
coming round the corner. 

Said old Augustine Washington, “ What's the meaning of this?” 

*‘The meaning of what, father?” 

‘‘T mean the meaning of this tree being on the ground ?” 

“T don't see any particular meaning in it, father,” said George. 

“T mean, were you mean enough to cut down my favourite tree?” 

‘Yes; I did, father ; I admit it, because I could not tell a lie.” 

“Oh!” said Augustine W., “is that it? You mean that you can't 
tell a lie because [ saw you doing the axeing, and that it’s no use? 
Here's for you” 

And he gave him a sound thrashing. 

And years afterwards George thrashed the Britishers, 

And thus is history brought about. 


eee feo sme 
“Christian Soldiers.’® 


Nurso. Bertie, you naughty boy! leave of playing with your 
soldiers directly! Haven't I told you that you mustn’t play with 


them on Sunday f 
Bertie, Yes, Nurse; but this is a religious war,. 
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And here you see the Squire himself. 
A bit of a dog was the Squire, could 
finish bottle for bottle with any man, 
and had often seen the parson under the 
table without turning a hair; and next 
to fox-hunting and the bowl, liked 
making love to the lasses. 


This is young Martin Mealy, the 
miller. As good was he at grinding corn 
as Miggle was at cutting out a coat; but 
though a bold man of business he was 
a bit bashful and shy in ladies" society. 
Please note this, as it has something to 
do with our story. 


MR. MIGGLE was the tailor in the 
High Street, and turned out as good asuit 
of clothes as any London firm. “Well,” 
he would argue, “if so be I couldn't, the 
Squire, up at the Hall, wouldn't employ 
me, would he?” And here he is taking 
home a new hunting coat for the Squire, 


That coat has something to do with our 
story. Now, this is Miggle’s daughter, 
May, a nice little, pretty little, indus- 
trious little body was May. Besides at- 
tending to things in general in the house 
she would keep her father’s books. This 
ing to do with our story. 


fact has som: 


apreron © eames, 


Td have you remember that, as it has a good deal to 
do with our story. Now, you know, May and Martin 
were very fond of each other, though he had never told 
his love, being that shy, and, of course, she wouldn't 
disclose her feelings. Well, one 13th of February, while he 
was walking by her side, thought she, “I'll send him a 
valentine, perbaps that will bring him to the point.” 


So she bought a beauty and signed it “May”; but it 
happened she was sending out her father's bills that 
evening, and someliow she directed it to the Squire and 
sent his bill for the coat to Martin. “ From the tailor‘s 
daughter, by Jove!” cried the Sq , Slapping his thigh, 
and when he met her in the village he taxed her with 
it,and called her “little puss” and wanted to kiss her, 


But when she, all of a tremble, explained how it was, 
he, being quite the gentleman, departed. Now Martin 
had in the distance seen them together. Mad with 
jealousy he strode up and accused her of flirting with 
the Squire. Then she began to cry and told him all, 
and how he would find the Squire's bill at home. You 
can guess the rest. At once he proposed and wasacccpted. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ome) Gee 


How TO SAWE MONEYW. 
READ 


WW AEE AW Es.5 5 
Or, THE MYSTERIES OF THE CITY; 


And learn the tricks of Fraudulent Advertisers and Bogus Compantes. 
NOW APPEARING WEEKLY IN 


One Halfpenny. L A R K S | One Halfpenny. 


9 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Cadburys 


® 
“The typical Cocoa of English NO CHEMIOALS 


manufacture. Absolutely Pure.” =u om POWDER 


so-called Pure 
—The Analyst. THE CHOICEST DISHES ANO THE RICHEST CUSTARD. 


Foreign Cocoas. ) 
The Editor of JUDY begs to inform his Correspondents that, when accompanied by a aianpe and directed envelope, a rejected article or sketch will always be returnod. 
Now ready, VOLUME LY. of JUDY, handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt cdges, price Eight Shillings. 


NORWEDGE.—Never. 

MURIEL.—Couldn’t be worked on the lines laid down by you, which 
are quite the absurdest we ever heard of. . 

JOSEPH E. E.—Well, of all the—but it’s too ridiculous even to com- 
ment upon. 

GRACIE.—Quite foreign to us; and the request you make leads us to 
think that you must be in the same ignorant condition—but in 
these times you may be thankful that you are in any condition at 
all 


TipbuRY.—You may take it as a compliment—we shouldn't ; and it 
surely could never have been intended for one. 


BIRD'S 
CUSTARD 


No Eggs 
Required, 


Supplies a Dally Luxury. 
Daintles In Endless 
Varlety. 
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FACT, | ASSURE YOU. 


“KEEN FROST, LAST NIGHT, PORTLEY.” 
“Frost! I BELIEVE YOU, MY BOY. WHY, THIS VERY MORNING, I TOOK OUT SOME 
_ WATER FOR MY FOWLS, THREE MINUTES AFTERWARDS HEARD A LOT OF CLUOKING AND 
CHUOKLING, LOOKED OUT OF THE WINDOW AND THERE THEY WERE, YOUNG BEGGARS, 
CLIDING ON IT!” 


The Business Enquiry Office. 
Messrs, MANUFACTURERS & Co. to the ENQUIRY BUREAU, Ltd.— 
15th February, 1895 : 
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POT POURRI. 


ACCORDING to an item in the daily papers, 
the Bank of England has parted with 50,000 
sovereigns required for Roumania. They 
have had difficulties there with one ruler at a 
time, and it is to be hoped that the influx of 
more sovereigns into Roumania will not cause 
trouble, 


* * * eB 
A football club has been suspended for 
assaulting a referee. In the meantime, the 
only thing they can kick against is the deci- 
sion of the Council of the Football Associa- 
tion. 


* * : * * 
Bad business at the theatres is being attri- 
buted to the severe frost. But there has been 
many a frost at a theatre without cold 
weather. | | 
e * * * 
The postmen are complaining of unre- 
dressed grievances. Their state is undoubt- 
edly a hard one, for they are. often driven 
from pillar to post, 
* 


= * 

The Progressives object to the Moderate 
idea of what has been called the ten-ification 
of London. The fear of the former is evi- 
dently that the latter have a chance of at 
least half a score, - 


* * * * 
After the ten-ification of London, perhaps 
something may be heard of the forti-fication 
of London. 


* * - & ¢ 
Mr. Broadhurst, M.P., intends to move, in 

the House of Commons, a resolution to the 
effect that all persons of sixty years of age 
and upwards shall be entitled to a pension 
on application to the local authority of the 
district in which the applicant is resident. 
It may be noted that Mr, Broadhurst is not 
a young man, 

« 


” a * 
Pope says that a man should never be 
ashamed to own that he has been in the 
wrong ; but a fellow on the point of bigamy 
does not care to say that he has been im the 
rite. 
+ * s * 
“Many a true word is spoken”—by mis- 
take. The Daily News has headed a long 
article as follows : : 


COONTY COUNCILLORS AT WORK. 
A VISIT TO CLAYBURY LUNATIC ASYLUM. 


* & + - 
It is stated by a paper supporting the 
London County Council, that the inspectors 
of the Council are in touch with the police. 
So are many of the worse criminals, 

* 


* + * 

Occasionally one hears of a South Sea 
Island sinking suddenly into the sea, but 
Hawaii has had a rising. | 


Hh 


Notice for Discussion at the Junior 
Debating Club. 

“THAT in future tailors should not send 
in bills more than once a year, as otherwise 
there is a risk of the customer paying three 
times over for his clothes,” 


eran pre 


Blind. 


Wife of Tradesman (to Country Cousin). This bust of my husband 
was executed by Mr. Sandry Perguy, who is considered one of the 


‘Can we give credit to the extent of £500 for goods to be supplied first eculptors of the day. 
by us to Mr. Joshua Wilson, 99, Holyrood Street, W.?” Country Cousin, Yes, it is very like him ; but what a pity it is that 
Mesers. THE ENQUIRY BUREAU, Limited, fo Messrs, MANUFAC- the sculptor has made him blind. 


TURERS & Co,, Bham.—l6th February. 
‘In reply to yours of A beaver we can confidently say yes. J. W. 
has been able, within the last two years, to swindle people out of 
£50,000. He is, consequently, well able to pay for your goods.” 


SESE a “aemmneeeeeed 


A “sign” of the times, That the name of “Goat in Boots,” as a 
sign of popularity, be changed to the “ Hare in Spectacles,” 
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THE ACTOR'S ART-IFICE. 

NONE but a criminally indiscriminating musical and variety agent 
would ever have dreamed of booking so “tony” and high-classed a 
“combination” of vocalists as the Gahsper-Lloyds to “open” at the 
Theatre Royal Wunlamp, Ashby-de-la-Zouch, for the simple reason 
that Ashby, though now incorporated with England, was “off the 
map,” and certainly not civilized up to the standard which included 
a sense of appreciation of the “‘vahst aggregation of talent” which 
Mr, J. G@ahsper-Lloyd had assembled beneath his double-crown banner. 

Ashby—asininely or otherwise—appeared to have no use for the 
Gahsper-Liloyd combination after the opening night. It certainly 
went to see it then, for Ashby did not know that the “combination” 
didn’t include a cow with six tails, or a boy with horns growing out 
of his head, or, at least, a bearded woman; but, finding it mere 
singing—and not, as Ashby thought, top-weight at that—Ashby rose 
as one man—and the seventeen male adults constituting the first- 
nighters of Ashby did it with wonderful unanimity, too! —and 
adjourned to the nearest “' public.” 

Poor “combination”! How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is— 
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AFTER THE GALOP. 


“ER—J—EBR—EXOUSE ME, BUT, I SAY, YOU HAVE YOUR FOOT THROUGH ONE OF MY 


CUFFS, DO YOU HAPPEN TO BE SITTING ON THE OTHER? 
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as W. Shakes remarked in the bitterness of his soul, as he 
glanced over the box-office return of the booking for a matinée of The 
Case of Rebellious Ophelia—when you can’t even play for a share of 
the cloak-room | 

“ Boys,” said Mr, Barringtone Bellows, in a fraternal spirit and a 
voice that was not unbroken by emotion, as he addressed the remain- 


. ing members of the despondent troupe on the third breakfastless 


morning after the opening, “I think it my duty to tell you that, 
though our sky is now overcast and leaden, I have perceived a rift in 
the clouds—a little blue shadow—no larger, as we read, than—er— 
dan Gre his gallantry prompted it)—than our worthy manageress's 
e t.’ 

Mrs, Gahsper-Lloyd smole a sickly smile and shook her head, Oh, 
woman, woman! One of the brightest of your sex once lost her life 
- a fire through going back to fetch her curling-tongs! But we 

BTess. 

“Boys,” continued Mr. Bellows, enthusiastically, “ we are cast here 
fora week. Though the Ashbyites do not appear to recognise the 
necessity of it, we must live. Our landlord, Mr. Baudbille, with the 
keen instinct of the lodging-house-keeper, 
pl also ee the critical che for hid 
lan, has sto supplies: in thi 
dilerama I have Ron the oats in the desert. 
Six turnings from here, gentlemen—a matter 
of a few rods and some poles—a widow 
woman vends the most excellent apple- 
dumplings,” 

The words were electric ; the mere mention 
of such a product of civilization galvanized 
the whole troupe, Mr, Bellows did not miss 
his point, 

*‘ Now, gentlemen, who says a dumplin’?” 


* 5 g * 

The widow woman’s shop was never 80 full 
of customers before. er daily. batch of 
apple-dumplings did not half suffice to feed 
that hungry crew. Pudding plain and 
pudding spotted followed the dish that 
puzzled a king, until, at last, even Barring- 
tone Bellows himself hadn't such a thing as 
an inch of vacuum about him, 

‘It has been rightly said, madam,” said he, 
“that ingratitude is the basest of vices. 
Whilst I have no wish to lay the burden of 
reproach upon this excellent village—or town, 
or whatever the natives amuse themselves by 
calling it—I may mention the fact that my 
fee for rendering ‘The Heart Bowed Down’ 
(with an encore at discretion), is three 
guineas: I will now favour you with that 
beautiful ballad, and—though in my estim- 
ation it clears out the shop—if there’s any 
balance due to me after taking for the 
pudding, you may put it in the village poor- 
box 0 2 


And Bellows never sang Balfe better ! 
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Quite Another Thing. 

It was a clergyman and a clod-hopper. 

‘Why, Andrews, what's the matter with 
your eye?” 

“Oi doan’t noa, sur.” 

“Don’t know? Not been tipsy, I hope?” 

“Noa, zur.” 

“Your eye is quite black and swollen.” 

“Et wur Saam Baates, ’e doone et zur!” 

‘Indeed! That was very wicked of him. 
I hope you didn't reciprocate——” 

“ Oah, noa, zur, Oi jist gi’ed "e yun baack |” 
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Artful! 

“By the way,” said Brown, “didn’t I see 
you in Regent Street yesterday?” 

‘““T was there,” Jones admitted 

‘With your wife?” 

“Yes,” 

‘¢ And it was a fine day?” 

“Well?” 

“How much did it cost you?” 

“Why?” 

“T only take my wife out in such streets 
when the weather's frosty.” 

“Why?” 

» Because then she can’t see through the 
shop windows,” 
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THE CALL BOY. 


THE sincerest thanks of married ladies—especially young married 
ladies—are due in large doses to the inventors of the five o’clock 


t ie ey se) 2 


~~ ee io -_—_ 


| matinée, Mr. 
{ Lewis Waller 

es and Mr, 
Morell, of the 
Haymarket 
Theatre, 
Hearing that 
there were 
many hug- 
bands about 
who were not 
ideal hus- 
bands, simply 
because they 
were too busy 
to trouble 
themselves as 
to what An 
Ideal Hus- 
"\\ band was like, 
’Y Mn Highly 
Moral and his 
upright (al- 
most to the 
degree of ever- 
lasting stiff- 
ness) partner, 
Mr. Waller, 
said to them- 
selves and to each other, ‘We will put an obstacle in the way 
of married men whose excuse is, when they arrive home too late 
from the ‘Theatre,’ that the piece wasn’t over before twelve. We 
will give five o'clock matinées, and their wives will say to them, 
‘Then why don’t you look in at the theatre on your way from 
business?’ In a short time this suggestion will resolve itself into 
the edict, ‘You go to the five o'clock matinée, Sir, or not at all!’ 
And when the wives’ orders become universally obeyed, the husbands 
—by that time zdeal husbands—will return from the play punctually 
enough, for they will be going home to dinner!” And Mr, Highly 
Moral and Mr, Chew-his Collar did as they said they would do; they 
successfully introduced the five o'clock matinée (no easy matter, mind 
you, to give a morning performance in the afternoon !)—and the next 
question is, who is to take the wives to the theatre in the evening? 


* * * * * * 


The gentleman sitting in the stalls close by is one of many more of 
the same litter who were present at the St, James's Theatre on the 
night of the production of Mr. Oscar Wilde’s newest comedy. This 
‘‘New Man,” like his friends (very like!) regarded so seriously Zhe 
Importance of Being Earnest that he never smiled even once, but 
looked severely earnest all through the piece. When it was over, 
and an attendant tapped him on the shoulder and informed him of 
the fact, he rose in a most 
Iady-like way, and said, 
with soft but distinct em- 
phasis, ‘‘Thanks, I some- 
how knew I should hear of 
it’s being over if I sat here 
long enough.” In the vesti- 
bule he met one of his 
litter, who was fastening a 
really charming silk 
wrapper round his delicate 
neck with a most elegant 
diamond brooch, and to | 
this same kindred spirit he 
suddenly gushed, with 
pretty abandon, “I'm 
awfully glad Oscar made it : 
a serious comedy for trivial 
people. I would never 
have gone if he hadn't, be- 
cause my corsets hurt me 
so when I laugh. Besides, 
Trixie, dear boy, violent "| 
laughter reddens the face zz 
so and makes one look such 
a shocking fright.”| Then «4 ssnrovs ComEDY FOR TRIVIAL PEOPLE.” 
they slapped each other 
playfully, the one saying that the other was a naughty fellow 
for thinking so much about appearances, and the specimen thus 
giddily admonished replying that it was too unkind of him to say 
so, although he would forgive him on account of the lovely box 
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of chocolates he sent him on St, Valentine's day. 


* * * % s * 

The friends and admirers of Mr. and Mrs. Beerbohm Tree must have 
been glad to read in their Referce that the distinguished actor and 
actress were warmly received at White House after their cold and 
blizzardous journey thither on Friday, the 8th. The chief thing 
needful after a freezing interview with the elements is a warm 
reception. “The journey,” remarked the “ Ref's,” cablegram from 
Washington, “was undertaken under enormous difficulties ”"—the 
most enormous of which, I should imagine, must have been the 
difficulty of distinguishing, with so much snow about, one white house 
from another, 


* * * * * & 
More tidings of comfort and joy! Miss Winifred Emery (Mrs. 
Cyril Maude), who has been out of the Comedy bills for close upon 
seven weeks with typhoid, has entered the convalescent stage, Let 
us hope she will make as great a success on this stage as she has on 
the dramatic one. Then will her recovery be complete indeed ! 


* ., * * * * * 

I thank Mr, J. B. Mulholland, of the Camberwell Metropole, for- 
his amusing contribution to my page, which I have a peculiar pleasure 
in inserting, seeing that I, and not he, will be paid for it at the end of 
the week. Here it is: “Mr, 
Mulholland’s first pantomime, 
Cinderella, concludes _its 
highly successful run at the 
Metropole on Saturday night. 
The newest London manager 
has had the greatest possible 
compliment paid to him by 
one of the oldest ; for not only 
has Sir Augustus Harris en- 
gaged the Metropole ‘ Prince,’ (~ $4 
Miss Alexander Dagmar, but (773 
he has also secured two of i i 
Mr, Mulholland’s principal ° 
comedians, viz, Fred Mason 
and George de Lara, for Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden for 
next year. Robinson Crusoe 
has been selected as the sub- 
ject for next year's annual, 
and considering what was done 
this year by the Metropole management in the course of a few weeks, 
what may we not expect with ten months in which to prepare? The 
ordinary season commences on Monday, Feb. 11, with a special revival 
of Lady Windermere's Fan, and Mr. Oscar Wilde has promised to spend 
a pleasant evening in witnessing the revival of one of his masterpieces.” 
This is really very kind of Mr, Mulholland—and very funny too. 

* * * * * * 


THE OALL BOY'’s GIRLB. 
No. 149.—Mdlle. Zanfretta. 


To MDLLE, Z*Nre'tTr*, 
LovELY Z*nfr*tt*, as I write these lines 
The world to me is a disgusting spot, 
Fall of the bitterness of base designs 
Of objects animate and objects not. 
I will not plague thee with my list of foes, 
Fearing they'd muster a too mighty host, 
But I will mention to you merely those 
Who worry me, and whom I hate, the most. 


The budding dramatist is one—a fiend 
Who drags me mercilessly from my fire 
To aneeze in stalls which are from draughts unscreened, 
Because dramatic fame is his desire. 
How can he wonder that a critic great 
Should his opinion of the play put off 
The while he uses up his space to state 
How oft the audience is forced to cough? 


Another foe of a detested type 
(Object inanimate) is that dread one 
The stern and unrelentless frozen pipe, 
Settled on bursting when the frost is done, 
I loathe that frozen pipe with all my soul : 
I'd smite the demon were it not s> hard ! 
My bath each morning is a tiny bowl 
Of water, bottled for next morn, or jarred ! 


Is life worth living when you have to go 
To trial matinées of dreary bosh ? 

Is life worth living when it freezes so 
That pipes deprive you of your morning wash? 

I ask my wretched self these questions twain 
Continually, and my heart replies 

Each time, * You'd gladly suffer thrice the pain 
For one brief glance from sweet Z"nfr*tt*’s eyes 

' THE OC, B. 


JUDY: 


ONCE BITTEN, TWICE SHY. 
(A Story of the Arctic Weather.) 


THE top of the partition dividing our 
compartments was perforated, and [ 
could hear every word they said, just 
as well as I could have done had I been 
_ travelling in the same carriage, 

They may have’ been husband and 
wife—possibly they were, jadging from 
the antagonistic nature of their con- Z | 
versation, which they pursued all igno- 
rant of the eavesdropping of me. 

“Me” was in a carriage all by my- 
self, therefore they couldn't hear I, 

This playfulness on my part can only 
be excused on the plea of the severity 
of the weather. 

It reminds me, too, of the illiterate, 
but naturally smart man who, on being 
told that he had used too many letters 
in a word, replied to the effect that no 
coubt he'd used too few in another, 
and happily satisfied himself that 
either discrepancy was balanced. 

' But to the point. 

One of my next door neighbours, the 
man, spoke in broken English. The lady 
spoke in English pure and simple,’ 

They began something like this : 

i We shall get frozen to death,” said 
she, 

“ Nonzenze!” 

“Tt is not nonsense,” said she. 

‘“ Whoevere haird of personnes being 
froz to deazh een Kengland?” 

“T have myself.” 

‘‘ Nonzenze, eet ees only een Roossia 
ze personnes get froz to deazh.” 

I took him for a Russian, though he 
spoke like a Frenchman. 

“T shall not get froz to deazh,” he 
continued. 

“T feel as if I would.” 

' Nonzenze!” he repeated again, 

‘t My feet are like ice.” 

“'T haf nevere notice your feet. Hi, 
portere!” he shouted, ‘bring me von 
coupel of ze feet varmere.” 

The porter did so, 
aa fingera,” said she, “are para- 

yz Be 

“Tak of your glofs and knock sem 
togezzere.”” 

“ Knock my gloves together, Oscar?” 

“ Yez—no-o—le diable /” 

She chafed her hands to no effect, 

‘ Poot ze ozzere feet varmere on your 
lap,” he suggested, “and play ze piano 
viz it.” 

‘It would soil my dress,” 

“T vill buy you von othere.” 

“Tt would be too heavy. It would 
barn my legs.” 

“Zen freez |" 

And she began to freeze, 

“Tam going to zleep.” he said, “I 
Vid tak mon narcotique,” 

There was a pause. 

I shall never forgive you for taking me to Russia at this time of 
ear, 

“And I should nevare haf forgive you if you haf keep me at home.” 

“I needn’t have kept you at home, You might have gone with- 
out me.” 

I you haf married for my vife, that I shall not be von bachelore, 
voila /" 

There was another pause. | 

“If it’s so co'd here,” persisted she, “‘what will it be in Russia?” 

“‘Moch more cold,” he said, with a relish. 

“You brute!” 

He laughed, it seemed to me, cruelly, 

‘Ma tear,” he said, “I haf live een Roossia many years, and I find 
z2 hoozes are moch more varm. Zey are all heat by ze vood fire 
incase een von ovene of bricque inserte or build een ze cornere of ze 
room, and it give von even temperature.” 

‘We shall be frozen before we get to Russia.” 

“Nonzenze,” he said once more, “I am going to Roostia to keep 
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‘‘ Now WHO IS SAID TO SUPPORT THE WORLD?” 

“ ATLAS, Miss,” 

‘AND WHO SUPPORTED ATLAS?” 

‘PLEASE, MISS, MY BOOK DON'T SAY; BUT I ’SPEC’ IT WAS HIS WIFE.” 


myeelf varm, I am always cold een your Engleesh hoozes,” 

This last was given spasmodically, and [ heard no more; no doubt 
the narcotic had sent him off to sleep. 

About an hour after this the train oe for the first time, I had 
arrived at my destination, and I hurried out with all speed so that I 
might take a peep at the Jady and gentleman in the next carriage. 

A curious spectacle I saw. 

First I saw the lady, and a pretty young lady she was, jump out of the 
carriage and fly for her very life across the platform, and apparently 
“lose’’ herself. . 

But she was not pursued. The narcotic had so powerfally sent her 
husband to sleep that his head had fallen completely to one side, and 
his nose was frozen to the carriage window. | 

The sudden shouting of a porter ciose by, caused him to awaken 
with a start, and as he did so there was a loud crack, and there he sat 
bolt upright with about half a yard of window glass attached to his 
nose. In this condition he went rampaging up and down the plat- 
form. 

His wife, I learnt afterwards, returned to London, while he went - 
cff to Russia without his wife and without his nose, 
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HIGH ART. 


Critic. AND WHAT MAY THIS BE? 

Artist, 1T'8 AN “IMPRESSION” —THE RUNAWAY HORSE. 
Critie, BUT IT’S NOT A BIT LIKB A HOBSE. 

Artist, IT ISN'T A PHOTOGRAPH. IT's ART, 


ee D 


HE AUTHORS’ ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED. 
Incorporated under the Friendly Societies Act. Share Capital 
£1,000,000 ; divided into Shares of £1 each. 
ISSUE of 500 SHARES of £10 each ; 1s. 6d. payable, ready money ; 
a remaining Shares to be allotted to the Vendor, instead of Purchase 
oney, 
‘i DIRECTORS. 
OSCAR O'FLAHERTY WILDE, Eeq., of the Select Literary Co. 
WORDSWORTH WALKER, Eaq., Poet, Mutual Admiration Society. 
TATTER DE MALION. Esq., Poet, Mutual Admiration Society. 
HENRY ARTHUR BONES, Esq, Poet and Dramatist. 
ERIC MAKE-HAY, Poet to the Queen and The Daily Telegraph. 
RANT ALLEN, Esq., Manufacturer of Reputations, | 
I, ZANGWILL, Esq , Humorist, 


BANKERS.—The Joint Stock Bank. 
SoLIcIToRs.—Puffin & Puffin, 
BROKERS.—Drummond, Fife, Trumpet, & Co, 
OFFICES. —Wine Office Court, 


[He AUTHORS’ ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED. 


PROSPEOTUS, 

TH18 Company has been formed for the purpose of carrying on, and 
rena developing, the log-rolling business carried on by Mr. Rant 

en, 

The Company will undertake to supply geniuses (to be delivered 
fresh daily) to the public by their own vehicles—The Daily Chronicle 
of Small Beer, The Yellow Bore, The Squeaker, The Star, and other 
brilliant and fashionable periodicals, 

The discovery of great poets will form part of the business of the 
Company, and Mr, Rant Allen will personally superintend this depart- 
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ment. It is anticipated that at least three greatest poets, since Milton, 
will be put upon the market every month, 

The resources of the Company will be equal to the supply of any 
amount of great prose writers, upon whom it will be the business of 
the Directors to confer instant immortality. 

According to the Articles of Association, only shareholders in the 
Authors’ Assurance shall be permitted to enjoy this privilege. 

It is considered expedient to point out that it will be the number 
of Authors entitled to the benefits of the Authors’ Assurance Company, 
Limited, and not the assurance, that will be limited. Im order to be 
admitted to the privileges of the Company, it will be necessary for an 
author to have written (2) a volume of poems; (2) to be in a position 
to secure reviews in some-paper professing to have a literary character 
and a circulation of not less than five hundred weekly. 

The Company wil! undertake to assure the greatness of poets imme- 
diately upon the publication of their first work. But no poet will be 
considered to have fully attained immortality for his works before he 
has reached the age of eighteen years. 


HE AUTHORS’ ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED. 


The services of Mr. Rant Allen, who has for years been connected 
with daily, weekly and monthly publications, have been secured as 
Managing Director of the Company. It will be remembered that to 
the enterprise of Mr. Rant Allen the world is indebted for several 
new Wordsworths, Brownings and Tennysons, discovered during the 
last few months. The number of great prose writers discovered during 
the same period is still larger, and the Authors’ Assurance Company 
will continue to supply Lambs, Scotts, Kiplings and Barries by the 
dozen. For quotations see Publishers’ Announcements, 

The great reputation, as a scientific man, Rant Allen possesses 
among writers of fiction, and the distinction as a novelist which he 
has achieved among scientific men, will be of great service to the 
Company, whose business it will also be to discover the genius of Mr. 
Rant Allen, 

In addition to their extensive operations in the manufacture of 
reputations, the Authors’ Assurance Society will offer, at a very cheap 
rate, a large stock of superlatives, for which it is expected that there 
will be a great demand upon the shareholders of the Company. 


HE AUTHORS’ ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED. 


All kinds of articles will be promptly supplied on the lowest 
terms, and in view of the success with which the business of log- 
rolling bas been carried on among men of letters, by Mr. Andrew Lang, 
Mr. W. G. Henty, and others, it is anticipated that the development of 
the business among a larger and less select class will meet with more 
astonishing results, if not in the sale of the works of the members of 
the Association, at any rate, in making their names familiar to readers 
of newspapers by reviews, interviews and paragraphs, describing their 
eppeerance their talents, their personal effects and their domestic 

airs, 


HE AUTHORS’ ASSURANCE CO., LIMITED. 


For the convenience of members who are unable to find a pub- 
lisher, the Authors’ Assurance Company proposes to issue a month] 
magazine, The number of copies printed will be strictly limited, 
and the magazine will not be offered for sale to the public, but will 


' be circulated only among the members of the Society, who will be 


expected to review |it in any publication to which they may con- 
tribute. It is intended to issue the poems and ballads of the younger 
poets upon the same terms, by which it is confidently expected that 
first editions of their work may become rare. | 

Mr. Oscar Wilde has generously offered to contribute an epigram to 
the first number of the magazine. This epigram will be lavishly 
illustrated with allegorical, paradoxical, symbolical designs by a new 
genius; and Mr, Rank Harris, who has been compared by Mr. Allen 
to George Eliot and Guy de Maupassant and Bret Harte all rolled into 
one, has promised to write a masterpiece for the same number. 

a 


That Compositor. 


Mr. Tom BOULNOIS was an actor who had played juveniles for 
many years in London, but he lost his appearance, grew immensely 
fat, and had to take to the provinces, where, however, he continued to 
play the same class of part, 

He was.appearing in a costume piece at the Theatre Royal, Mudhole, 
as an exquisite of the eighteenth century, and the critic of the 
Mudhole Gazette wrote a favourable notice upon him. 

Part of it ran : 

“Mr, T, Boulnois, as the Hon. Herbert Harding, was, in all his 
movements, a perfect elegant of the period.” 

The Gazette critic did not write a very clear hand, and the notice 
appeared in print as : 

“Mr, T. Boulnois, as the Hon. Herbert Harding, was, in all his 
movements, a perfect elephant of the period.” 
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COMFORT. 


‘HONGRY, ARE YOU? AND UNBMPLOYED? 


* 
e 


WELL, YOU CAN HAVE THOSE BONES IF YOU LIKE 
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THE ABSENT-MINDED PREMIER, 
(Stray Leaves Out of His Diary.) 


February 6th, 1895,.—" Bless my soul. I really thought I was on 
my way to see her Majesty vid Waterloo, and here I am at the wrong 
station, But, after all, it is some approach to my object point, for I 
at least went to Victoria.” 

February 8th.— Dear me, this is very strange.“ Here I am actu- 
aL engaged in professing to support Home Rule, while all the time 
I thought I was going in for Unionism.” 

February 10th (reading newspaper).—" Hullo! What's this? They 
report that last night I shouted out three times ‘Down with the 
aula Ridiculous! Why, where would I be if the Lords went 

own 

February 11th.—“ What's this, Harcourt? You say I’ve pledged 
myself to bring in a Bill to prevent anyone owning more than five 
pounds worth of land? Perhaps I did, but what I meant was that 
the glory of Great Britain has been the accumulation of property in 
the hands of the titled classes.” 

February 11th, Later (in the House of Lords),—~" Hi, hi! stop, you 
Commissioners, I’ve listened to this Queen’s Speech with great pain, 
but now that you actually come to Local Option I must protest, . . 
What! I drew it up myself? Well, what next, I wonder?” 

February 15th (reads Times). ‘*‘ The Premier, at last night’s meet- 
ing of the Anti-Gambling Association, provoked more enthusiasm 
than he has in any ac of his previous career, and his declaration 
that not only would he bring in a Bill for the suppression of pitch 


‘¢‘MIsS BROWN, MAY I PRESS YOU TO A JELLY?” 
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OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 


(Two Hundred and Sixty-fourth 
Meeting). 


“GENTLEMEN,” said the Ever Young 
and Lovely, “the Kaffir Circus, you may 
take my word for it, has haditsday, It 
is in the West Australian market that the 
fortunes of the immediate future will be 
made, So, at least, I am assured by a 
youthful speculator who is setting forth 
to gamble there, He has just looked in at 
the Harmonic Club for five minutes or s0 
on his way back from Capel Court, and as 
soon as he has refreshed himself at our 
expense he will sing us a song entitled :.. 


“ADVANCE, WESTRALIA.” 
AT last the boom’s in sight— 
The boom for which we've waited, 
And we'll work all day, and we'll drink 
all night, 
When the boom arrives as stated. 
We'll toast the stocks in port, 
And we'll toast the stocks in sherry, 
And we’ll drink to the health 
Of the boundless wealth 
That lies in the Londonderry, 


Harrison Davis, he 
" Says the rise in them won’t be tardy, 
And he gave some excellent tips to me 
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gardie, 
And we toasted the tips in port, 
And we toasted the tips in sherry ; 
We drank to the rock 
Of the Lady Loch, 
And we drank to the Londonderry. 


Then there is Colonel North, 

Who once was the King of Nitrates ; 
From ceo a palace he’s just stepped 
ort, 

To put us all through at the right rates. 
So we'll drink to the mines in port, 
And we'll drink to the mines in sherry, 
We'll drink to the gains 
Of the Hampton Plains, 
But most to the Londonderry. 
ed 
At a First Night. 
First Critic. I hope this piece will reach 
its century. 
Second Critic. Why? It is pretty poor. 
First Critic. I know that; but then, 
you see, when a run of a hundred nights is 
obtained here the manager always gives a 
good supper, and I am always invited. 
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and toss, dominoes, cards, gambling, and betting, but would also 
provide, as a measure of safety, that all horseflesh in the country 
should be converted into cat’s-meat, was received with deafening 
cheers at Exeter Hall.’ Well, this is the last straw. I must really 
retire into private life until I find a cure for this absent-mindedness.” 
(Does so, much to the glee of Sir William Vernon Harcourt.) 
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MORALS FOR THE MULTITUDE. 
BUTT AND IF. 


‘WHEN I was a child,” observed an old Goat, ‘things were very 
different.” 

“In what respect?” asked an old Man, “I don’t notice much 
change tince I was a kid.” 

This rejoinder so enchanted the Goat, that she abandoned her 
previous intention of butting the Man, and said, civilly enough : 

You do not appear to be altogether a fool.” 

‘Neither do you! ” cried the Man, cheerfully. 

The Goat coughed slightly. ‘I was about to remark,” said she, 
“that we appear to have much in common, and should be better 
friends,” 

aaa assented the Man. “‘Oh, Nannie wilt thou gang with 
me mer we Eweary voisao 

She did. But their destination was the slaughter-house, and the 
Man afterwards explained that he had only been “ kidding” her. 

Always adapt your conversation to your company. 


For the neighbourhood called Cool-- 


LONDON: February 15, 1895. 

WHEN I read the rhymed correspondence between Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and Sir Charles Cameron, concerning the quantity of strong 
drink debited to the account of the Com- 
mittee on Habitual Drunkards, an idea 
occurred to me. Why, I said to myself, 
should there be any more bother or trouble 
about the selection of a poet laureate? 
Why does not Lord Rosebery solve the 
difficulty by giving the post to one of his 
political supporters? Sir Wilfrid Lawson, 
for example, could do far less harm as a 
poet laureate than as an under-secretary or 
as a colonial governor; and, if Lord 
Rosebery wants to conciliate the teetotal 
interest, and secure the support of the 
teetotal vote, he really ought to give Sir 
Wilfrid something. 


= s me * 

And, even if Lord Rosebery chooses to 
overlook Sir Wilfrid’s claims, he might stil] 
find men among his Parliamentary sup- 
porters whose political services merit recog- 
nition, and who would be perfectly capable 
of dropping into poetry, when called upon, 
for an adequate remuneration, 


* * * * 
I am not thinking of Lord Houghton. 
‘He is already too highly placed to feel that 
the poet’s bays would conf:r additional 
distinction. I am thinking rather of Mr. 
George Osborne Morgan, of whom it is thus 
written in Mr. Justin Huntley McCarthy's 
interesting account of “ England under Gladstone.” 


EMBARRASSING. 


* * * of * s 
“In his youth he cultivated the Muses, not unsuccessfully, so far as 
the winning of a Newdigate prize for verse can be called success ; but 
he soon abandoned poetry for the law, and it is not likely that he has 
cver regretted his choice.” 
* x ® * 


* ® 
With this preface Mr. M’Carthy proceeds to quote the opening lines 


of Mr. Osborne Morgan’s “Settlers in Australia.” 
* * al * * * 

‘‘ Who that has wandered by the ocean shore, 

His full soul echoing to the wild waves’ roar, 

Feels not their spirit as a thrilling bond, 

Linking his fancy to the worlds beyond ; 

Till his rapt thoughts, exulting, yearn to stray 

With the wan billows glimm’ring far away ? 

Earth has her barriers, but thou, mighty Sea, 

Bidd’st man be one, divisionless, like thee.” 

* Sg m = s * 

Having thus quoted, Mr. M'’Carthy proceeds thus to comment : 

* * * & * * 

“It is not very easy,” he says, “to imagine Mr, Osborne Morgan 

now desirous of wandering by the ocean shore, and allowing his full 

coul to echo, or his rapt thoughts to stray. Certainly a youthful 

ambition to be divisionless is most unfortunately answered by a 

manhood passed largely in the 

division lobbies of the House of 

Commons, 


2 * * e 

These things being so, why, I ask, 
should Lord Rosebery think it neces- 
sary to look outside the House of 
Commons for a poet laureate, when, 
inside the House, there are poets who 
at least attain to the standard of Mr. 
Lewis Morris (of Penrhyn) ? 


* * e * 

Welsh Disestablishment is the 
question of thehour. Itis a question 
which .Mr, Asquith in particular 
seems to find embarrassing. But I 
have left myself no space to write 
about it—a fact the less to be re- 
gretted because the subject is pheno- 
menally dull, and my only way to 
write of it amusingly would be to 
insult and gibe at those of my 
fellow creatures who happen, by the 
accident of their birth, to be Baptists, or Methodists, or Sandema- 
nians, etc. * - * * ® 

All’s well that ends well. The Lord Chancellor, and Mr. Justice 
Vaughan Williams, and Mr, Justice homer have made their peace, and 
the public are very glad that they have done so, THE SPEAKER. 


ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. 
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JUDY'S APPEAL TO THE ISLINGTON GUARDIANS. 


Ou, Islingtonian gentlemen, 
Your mercy I invoke ! 

Be sure you give poor “ work’us” waifs 
The proper thing to smoke. 

Not pig-tail, vile offensive stuff, 
Which makes the spirits flag, 

Not any sort of common weed 
Nor ordinary shag ; 

Nor yet a paltry cigarette 
Of most deceptive vapour, 

Which noodles take for “ bacca,” though 
Tis mainly made of paper. 

No, give the “‘ Workies”’ every man, 
What will their fancy suit— 

A true “ Manilla,” which they'll find 
An exquisite cheroot. 

Or, better still, if you'd bestow 
A prize as sweet as manna, 

Give ev'ry mother’s son of them 
A genuine “ Havanna.” 

Thus will they most delightfully 
Puff all their cares away, 

While you at home drink whisky, or 
What Irishmen call “tay.” 


JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs. Feb. 7.~St. James's Hall—concert—lots of good people. 
Ella Russell sang beautiful song beautifully ; encored, sang another 
song—always the case. 

Fri, Feb. 8,—Listened to the melodious strains of Humperdinck 
again—Gaiety, Hansel and Gretel. 

Sat., Feb. 9.—Have been called the Immortal Jupy, but the cold 
to-day made me feel that I was but mortal. 

Sun., Feb. 10.—Cold took firmer hold of me. 

Mon., Feb, 11.—And refused to let me go. ; 

Tues., Feb. 12.—Turkish bath. 

Wed., Feb, 13.—Rose from prostration like the Pheonix, and not 
like Lazarus, a3 M. Rochefort has been saying of the Anarchists in 
France. 


——— 


In the Police Court. 


Magistrate. There was also a pocket-book found upon you, prisoner. 
Was that also stolen? ; 
Prisoner. If you put it to me on my honour, I must confess that it 
was,” 
— 


The Latest Advertisement. 


“ A LADY of middle age having £20,000 at her disposal is desirous 
of investing it in Coolgardie Shares, a prosperous railway company, 
or a building society. A good-looking, gentlemanly young man not 
objected to. Apply——” 

—___—_ 
After the Honeymoon. 

Newly Married Wife. Thank goodness the cooking of the dinner is 

over, But I would be more thankful if the eating of it were over. 


. 


‘Now, then, mister, five quid or I sends the photer ter my Lord 
the Bishop.” 
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THE POLITE LETTER WRITER. 


To one who has asked the writer to act az Steward at a dinner given 
im the interests of a Charitable Institution. 


DEAER 80-AND-80,—It is very kind of you to think of me in con- 
nection with the forthcoming banquet of the Factors’ Malevolent 
Fund, and I should dearly love to take a stewardship on that occasion, 
were it not for the fact that my evening clothes are for the moment 
out of my jurisdiction. Indeed, were they not—as, alas, they are— 
beyond my control, I should still have to plead that I could only with 
difficulty, if at all, scrape up the guinea for the repast. Besides, the 
minimum subscription expected from a Steward would be quite out of 
the question in my case, 

f course I know that your letter to me is merely one of two or 
three hundred facsimiles of your enchanting hand-writing, and that 
you do not, therefore, favour me with your request for ja Yok to the 
exclusion of any large body of pore with whom you might stand the 
ghost of a chance, Still, I shall always remember that you have 
netic to me in your necessity, and how dire that necessity is I am 
the first to appreciate. You certainly make a virtue of it, if any man 
ever did, | 

It is, as you tay in your letter, fearful to contemplate the future of 
the many worthy Factors, who, “from no fault of their own” have 
been thrown out of employment. Facts are stubborn things, and 
factors areeven stubborner. They and you have my entire sympathy, 
but neither they nor you will have my cash. I have many reasons for 
withholding it. And the first is because I havenot got any. I need 
not trouble you with the rest. Let us hope that others to whom you 
have addressed a similar lithographed application will prove less 
penurious and more purse-proud than am, And you should really 
take pains that your chairman on the great night does not drop his h’s, 

A fine list of subscriptions will doubtless be read out, but I am 
afraid, as at present advised, that nothing will be forthcoming from 

Yours faithfully, 
THREE STARS, 
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A TAIL THAT I6 Yo? TO BE CONTINUED. 
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THE TENTERDEN HOAX. 


THROUGH Tenterden Town and 
past Tenterden steeple 

In tumult were rushing the Ten- 
terden people. 

To make ready their engines for 
action tremendous, 

The firemen were running with 
speed most stupendous ; 

For a message had come through 
the telegraph station 

That old Heronden Hall was in 
fierce conflagration. 

But when the hot crowd, thus in- 
tensely concerned, 

Had arrived at the Hall not a 
spark was discerned. 

’Twas a hoax, which the Tenterden 
people resented ibe 

In cursory language which showed © 
that they meant it ; 

They raged and of adjectives strong 
were not chary, 

To be made April Fools in the 
month Febraary ! 


FRAULEIN CARLOTTA. 
A STORY OF THE LAKE OF THUN. 
CHAPTER III. 
A MOUNTAIN EXPEDITION, 


Yrs, Fraulein Carlotta had a beautiful soul. I had perceived it 
dimly when we tobogganed down the staircase—my arm around her 
waist until the tea-tray broke. I realised it fully when 
we climbed the mountain. 

‘Do you mind to start at five?” she asked. 

Of course I minded, Equally, of course, I could not say 
so. 8oI got up, growling, in the small hours, and dressed 
by candle-light, and we were well upon our way before the 
sun had riser, 

But I was not to be alone with Fraulein Carlotta—at least, 
not yet. Her sister Clara and her Uncle Hans were also of 
the party. So were Colonel Jonas Higginbottom and an 
agreeable young lady from Basle. Uncle Hans saw to it 
that we kept together instead of breaking up into senti- 
mental pairs. 

“' Keep all at once and go quick,” he said, “else we never 
make the Rothhorn.” 

And he walked behind acting as a sort of whipper-in, and 
drove us up the hill to Sigriswy], and across the lower pas- 
tures, and through the black pinewood that clings to the 
steep slopes of the Berg-li. There, in the midst of a green 
field we saw a tiny chalet, and from its door another uncle 
—Uncle Max—came out to welcome us. 

A very curious man, this Uncle Max. A little man— 


») 
N | \y in stature about four foot six—with an enormous bushy 


ey beard, the biceps of a blacksmith and a voice that invited 
echoes from the neighbouring hills. He was, it seemed, 
the village schoolmaster, and this was his country residence 
during the holidays. 

A curious residence to choose at any time. For half 
of it was a cow-house, and only half a cottage. When you 
were in the cottage-half you smelt the cows; and when 
you were in the cowhouse-half you did not suspect the 
cottage. But Uncle Max was as happy as a king there, 
“uh Sion ie the honours of his abode with more than royal 

— di : 

“IT am very pleased to see you, gentlemen,” he said. 
“Will you please to come inside and have some café au lait 
and some salami?” And the echoing hills flung the word 
“salamé”" to and fro, until the clatter of the cups and 
saucers drowned it, 

It was then that I began to discover that Fraulein 
Carlotta was favourably disposed towards me. She whis- 
pered in my ear: 

“I think you like to make Rothhorn all alone with me?” 

: | ‘I am quite sure I should like it, Fraulein Carlotta,” I 
Al } replied. 


“Then no need to wait and hear all that Uncle Max 
have to say. Uncle Max have always very much to say. 
Sometimes he say it over again lots of times, Ah! now he 
begin. You and I sit near the door,” 

We sat near the door and Uncle Max began. He 
certainly had innumerable things to say, as became the 
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guide and philosopher of the growing 
generation. 

He spoke of methods of education 
and of the moral law. 

He narrated the history of Switzer- 
lazd from the earliest times, with 

reference to the legend of 
William Tell, and the traces of 
primitive man recently discovered on 
the shores of the Lake of Zurich. 

He told us a story about an 
American tourist who came to grief 
upon the Baiffad; and he exhorted 
his listeners, old as well as young, to 
speak the truth on every possible 
occasion. 

Finally, he gave us directions as 
to the proper course to be pursued if 
ever we met mad bulls among the 
mountains. 

“The best of all the plans,” he said, 
“ig to go away before the mad bull 
seeyou.. But, if the mad bull begin 
to chase you, then it is no use to stand 
still and try to stick the umbrella in 
his eye. The mad bulls of Switzerland 
do not understand that they ought to be 
_ frightened by the umbrella. Of what, 
then, are they frightened? I go to tell 
you. They are frightened of bigstones. 
When you see the mad bull begin to 
come, you must get behind a heap of 
big stones. When the bull am quite 
close you pick up the biggest stone 
what you can lift and smash him on 
the nose. This will surprise the bull 
and make him stop to think, Then 
you pick up another big stone and 
smash him on the nose again. This 
surprise the bull more than ever. He 
argue with himself: ‘What the use,’ 
he say to himself, ‘to stop here and be 
smash on the nose with big stones? 
I think I better go somewhere else.’ 
Then the mad bull turn round and 
go somewhere else, and while he not 
looking you turn round and go some- 
where else too. That the only safe way 
with the mad bulls of Switzerland.” 

So he lectured to the general admi- 
ration. Colonel Jonas Higginbottom 
proceeded to ask him whether he could 
recommend any equally efficacious 
treatment to adopt if we were as- 
saulted by horse-flies or wild bees ; and 
Uncle Max went on to talk upon that 
subject with equal volubility. 

It was my misfortune, however, that 
I did not remain to listen to his advice, 
Before he had finished his preliminary 
sentence Fraulein Carlotta plucked me 
by the sleeve and whispered in my ear : 

“T think you and I go to look for 
mad bull on Rothhorn.” 

“T am at your service, Fraulein Carlotta,” I replied. 

And so we glided almost imperceptibly out of the chdlet on to the 


“ WHAT'S THI8?” 


hills. | (To be continued.) 
| 
Soothing. 
“I gay, you know, I really think I ought to thrashihim. 
“Why?” 


‘‘Because I was walking down Piccadilly the other day, and just 
after I had passed him, I heard him gay to the lady who was with 
bim, ‘There goes that ass, Jessop, again.’” 

“T wouldn't make that a trouble, if I were you. You say he had 
passed you, £0 it was only an afterthought after all.” 

———— 


Was he a Coward? 
Captain Fitzaltabert, You've cut my chin. I"won’t come to your 
place again. 
Barber. And yet they ray you have been in four campaigrs. 
ee 


A FLOATING Population: That on board the large Atlantic liners. 


“Two OF ’EM, SIR.” 
“Goop Lorp! WHAT AMI TO Do? I say, NUBSH, CAN'T I TAKE MY PICK?” 
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May pice QRAEFENHAGEN 


IN DUPLICATE. 


HISTORY RE-TOLD. 
No, 19.—GALILEO AND THE INQUISITION. 

THE story of Galileo Galilei is a moving one. 

Born at -Pisa in 1564, he moved to Padua. This was a good move, 
for he obtained there a professorial chair. 

Having obtained the chair, he promptly began to sit upon existing 
scientific theories, a course which moved his opponents to wrath. 

He also took to astronomy, and fell into bad health. He saw 
stars, This may have been due to the former fact, or to the latter, or 
possibly to both. a 

A later move of Galileo was to assert that the sun was stationary, 
and that the earth moved round the sun. His enemies hereupon 
rounded on him to the Inquisition, and he was charged with heresy. 

After having been tortured, he formally abjured his expressed 
a Serta but having done so he whispered to a friend, “ It moves for 
all that.” 

The Grand Inquisition was, however, sharp of hearing, and caught 
something of the observation. 

“Did I understand you again to suggest that the earth goes 
round ?” asked he. 

“ Oh, no,” said Galileo, ‘I said ‘it,’ meaning my head, which has 
not recovered from the effects of the torture chamber.” 
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THE BOY ERO, OR THE MAN 


[It having been proposed by the London School Board that pupils should be taught the art of story-writing, “JUDY ” hastened to secure illustrated specimens by a boy 
and girl pupil—a romance and a novelette. The boy’s appears below; the girl’s will be published at an early date, possibly next week.) 
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THE Man in the Blud Red Marsk wos a mistry 
nobody node who he wos. He ad comited a lot uv 
crimes that was certing hand evry man's and wos agin 
im includin that of the Boy Ero. He stood on the top 
of Primrose Ill so as he coold look round hand not 
be took on the op. 


Hand he say “I ham lonly. Go tare from er ansis- 
teral orls the fare Ladey Hagnes she shal sup wi me 
ternite !” hand the minonion go and seeze er hand fists 
er along hand wen in the presents of the Man in the 
Blud Red Marsk she say as pail as deth “ Wot woold 
you ruffan ?” 


Sudingly a figger crep unperseeved beindim. ‘'Blud 
Red Marsker you is in my pour!” cride the figger. 
‘‘ You're a lire,” sed the Man in the Blud Red Marsk 
hand stab him threw and threw lots er times hand the 
figger wo wos also a mistry hand will hever remain so 
fella welterin in his goor. 


Hand the man in the Blud Ned Marsk pints to the 
vions hand cm Heat fare damnsul” but she woould 
not land he loks er hup in adungun. But ware is the 
Boy Ero aul this ere wile? He was a midshipmun 
hand cum ashor hand yeard er whalins hand clime 
throo the winder “O my preserveer !” cride sbe. 


“A nother victim!" sed the Man in the Blud Red 
Marsk a wipin of is sord on the grara hand then gives 
asi hand went ome to is bancquit. “Tam lonly ” said 
he with a shiver “O orrer!” hand then he calel a 
minonion hand the minonion boughed lo hand say 
“wot woould you sire ?” 


Trane et. 


Hand they eskape hand saled hoff in a ship wich wos 
rekd and the Lady Hagnes wos drownded but the Boy 
Ero swum to a ireland ware ther was savagis and the 
Queen woould ave marid im but er usband the King 
say that the Boy Ero wos in good condishun fur cookin 
hand he wos eat hup hand they live appy ever arter. 


HowTo SAWYWE MONE WY. 


WW AEE AW FS; 
Or, THE MYSTERIES OF THE CITY; 


And learn the tricks of Fraudulent Advertisers and Bogus Compantes, 
NOW APPEARING WEEKLY IN 


One Halfpenny. Zz A R K S ! One Halfpenny. 


99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
— Qe 

MEREDITH,—Your letter is about as incomprehensible as are the 
writings of the author of that name. 

WILLIAMSON.— Questions one and two we don’t feel ready to answer, 
as to question three, however—is humour better in this century 
than in the last? No; nor is it worse, but the same, The 
present humour is the New Year which is the old humour, Really, 
it might be said that the humour of last century was the new 
humour, and that of this, the old, 

BELLE.—Perhaps ; perhaps not. 

FA1TH.—Contrary to all rule~a rule too, without, we believe, any 
exceptions whatever, 


Cadbury's 


“The typical Cocoa of Engiish 


—The Analyst. 


Tho Editor of JUDY begs to inform his Correspondents that, when accompanied by a stam 
Now ready, VOLUME LY. of JUDY, bandsomely bound 


NO CHEMICALS 
USED 


manufacture. Absolutely Pure.” “se 


Foreign Cocoas.) 


GC. BRANDAUER & Gos 


Circular 
Pointed 
Pens. 


S ' These series 
— of Pens write as 

Smoothly as a Lead Pencil 
—neither scratch nor spurt, the 
points being rounded by a special process. 
A Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box on application. 


ected article or aketch will always be returned. 


and directed envelope, a 
ght Shillings. 


red cloth, gilt: edges, price 
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(1) Thomasina ‘Thamesfire was a deuce and all of a New Woman. 
There was nothing on earth that skeered her, except a family ghost, 


Now at Liverensh Hall, where she was to stay at, there was a beauty— 
an ancestral skeleton—and a jolly ugly one it was, too 


Lp 
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(2) Its principal haunt was the “Blue Room,” with a bloodstained easily, While that skeleton was fooling around in the corridor, Thom- 
floor and a hearse of a bedstead. But you didn’t have Thomasina on toast asina locked the door quite coolly and put the key under her pillow. 
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(3) As that skeleton couldn’t get through the door, solid like, there 
Was nothing left for him but to shoot himself in bits through the key= 


hole; and he did it, Didn't Thomasina have a night; and the worst 
of it was, she had lost that key and couldn't get out, 
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THE beastly background gave way and Little Bo-Peep fell through 
the landscape, and the stage manager’s language was not at all the 
thing for a children’s party. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HE DRAWING-ROOM., A New JovRNAL FOR THE BUREAU; 
THE BOUDOIR AND THE KITOHEN, 
HE DRAWING-ROOM is intended to supply the want of a 
journal of pictures, The success of the journals of snippets has 
convinced the proprietors of the Drawing-Room the literary taste of 
the public is such that they confidently look for support for a paper 
that dispenses with reading matter altogether. 


fhe DRAWING-ROOM 2 pany addressed to infants and 
imbeciles, and will be produced in the very highest style of art. 
The Firat Number of the Drawing-Room will contain a series of 
portraits of the . CHILDREN OF CELEBRITIES, 
and a supplement containing a dozen pictures of the 
NURSES OF THE CHILDREN OF CELEBRITIES, 
Portraits of the Editor, the Proprietor, and the Advertisement Can- 
vasser of the Drawing-Room, in their best clothes, will also be 
presented as an Extra Supplement. PRICE ONE PENNY, 


HE YELLOW BORE, A MAGAZINE oF HavGaury CULTURE, 
CONTENTS : ) 

‘¢On Brussel Sprouts.” By the KING OF THE BELGIANS. 

‘The Genius of Mr, Grant Allen.” By TATTER DE MALLION. 

‘‘ The Genius of Mr, Tatter de Mallion.” By GRANT ALLEN. 

“Quadrian.” By OscAR WILDE. (Illustrated by seven full-page 
drawings and decorative designs by TAWDY WEIRDSBY.) 

‘Rolling in the Mire” (Poem), By A NEW POET. 

“Interviews with Nonentities: The Principal Boy in the Panto- 
mime at the Tooting Assembly Rooms” (with six photographs), 
‘‘ Scandalous Goings-on of an Officer's Daughter,” and some other 
queer fish. By the Authoress of ‘Some Notions and No Moral.” 

‘Should Men have Latchkeys?” By SARAH GRAIN, 

‘‘ Some Suggested Improvements in Nature.” By AN ARTIST. 

“The Confessions of a Young Gentleman of Seventeen.” By 
HIMSELF. 

“Unfit for Publication.” By the EDITOR. 

LONG, LAND, AND TURNER. 


NEW POET. AGONIES. By SHELLEY FisHer. A limited 
edition of 100 copies of this work have been printed, of which 
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90 have been reserved for the author's friends. The remainder are 
offered to the public at the price of Five Shillings. 

“The author has evidently drunk deep, and it is not of the same 
spring as Tennyson and Wordsworth that he has imbibed. He is a. 
very wonderful fellow. There has been nothing like this little book 
since Homer. Mr, Shelley Fisher is the Milton of our day.”—TZhe 
Poet's Review. 

“‘ After Tennyson and Browning, Shelley Fisher.”"—Zhe Second- 
Hand Booksellers’ Journal, ae 

‘““With the exception of Peter Tomkinson, there never was, and 
never can be, a poet to equal Shelley Fisher."—Mrk, TATTER DE 
MALLION IN THE Blue Review. 

“There never was a poet who approached the excellence of Mr. 
Shelley Fisher, with the single exception of Mr, Tatter de Mallion,’” 
—MR, PETER TOMKINSON IN Zo-Morrow. 

London : SHUTTERS AND WINDOWS. 


TRY OUR NEW NOVEL!! 
ONLY THREE SHILLINGs AND SIXPENCE. 
ONLY THREE SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE, 


HE TIN MAN. THE GREATEST NOVEL OF THE Day. 
Every copy bears the name of the author, without which 


none is genuine, 
HUGO SUGARCANE, 
HUGO SUGARCANE, 
Is the greatest writer of fiction of the day. 

- Some malicious person or persons having circulated a report that. 
“THe Tin Man” is not the most remarkable contribution to the 
literature of our time, the publisher thinks it necessary to publish 
the following letters from the printers and bookbinders by way of 
proof that it is, 


(Copy.) 

Sirs,—This is to certify that we have printed 500,000 copies of 
‘THE TIN MAN,” by Mr, Sugarcane, and shall be pleased to have a 
renewal of your order. Yours truly, 

STONE, ROLLER AND Co., Printers. 

To Messrs. Butterman and Co., Publishers, 


(Copy.) 

Srks,—We hereby certify that we have bound 500,000 copies of 
“THE TIN MAN,” by Mr. Sugarcane, We venture to hope you have 
succeeded in selling them all. Yours truly, 

KIpD AND VELLUM, Bookbinders, 

To Messrs. Butterman and Co, Publishers. 


In proof of the excellence of “THE TIN Man” it may be further 
mentioned that more copies of this book have been sold during the 
past month than of the works of Fielding, Jane Austen, and George 
Eliot put together in the corresponding Sahn 

In addition to this evidence, Messrs, Butterman and Co, is able to 
produce the following : 

(Copy.) 


ANALYST'’S REPORT. 
To Messrs. Butterman and Co., Publishers, 
I have analysed “THE T1n May,” which you submitted to me for 
that purpose. I have found it pure stuff. 
(Signed) 
BUTTERMAN AND OCoO., Pablishers. 
eee ees 
A BRIGHT LOOK-OUT FOR THE ARMY. 
REORUITING sergeants have gone 
down 
To Midhurst and to Cooking, O, 
For young recruits to join the ranks 
They eagerly are looking, O, 


And peasant-lads to leave the plough 
ead? proved themselves quite willing, 


When war breaks out they'll bullets 
stop 
For every day a shilling, O, 


A lad as nimble as he’s brave 
Should bullets stop a-many, O; 

And he who stops a cannon ball 
Should have an extra penny, O. 


——--$¢———_———— 


Good Advice. 

Doctor, If you cannot get over your 
ehivering fits in bed, you had better 
get up and take exercise. 

Patient, But I can’t use my legs. 

Doctor. Then you had better take. 
exercise by shivering so violently that 
it warms you. 
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ROMANCES, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 


No. 162.-CHEQUE! CHEQUE! CHEQUE! 


Cheque! cheque! cheque! 
And a bonnie wee wife is mine, _ 
And her snow-white arms all around my 
neck 
She will lovingly, sweetly twine. ~ 
She gives me the lovesome look 
Of a sprite from a holier sphere : 
And I oom my pocket a small green 


And I murmur, “How much, my 
' dear?” 3 


Cheque! cheque! cheque! 
O’er the Ocean of Life I’ve swept 
On the good ship Toil: and ever on deck 
Have a resolute outlook kept. 
Ever, by hook or by crook, 
Was the winning of wealth my aim, 
Till high in the beautiful banking-book 
Rose the balance beneath my name, 


Cheque! cheque! cheque! 
In my bachelor days (in all 
My deeds) I was aye at Economy's beck, 
And aye at Economy’s call, ! 
I would fidget and fret all night, 
Masticating my finger and thumb, 
Kre a oni from my tiny green book I'd 
write, . 
Were it e’en for the tiniest sum ! 


‘ 
4 


/ 
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Oheque! cheque! cheque! 
I have ceased my bachelor life, 
In the nupsnl noose I have placed my 
neck, 
And my wife is an angel wife. 
She eases my pains and aches ; 
She’s obedient, bright, benign ; 
But, alas for the havoc she daily makes 
In that little green book of mine | 


Check ! check! check! 
It would make me with pain o’er- 
wrought, 
And the bliss of my life it would blight 
d wreck 


aD , 
If [ thwarted my bride in aught, 
Bat, unless in the Bankrupt’s Court 
I would land my devoted neck, 
I must check her extravagant ways—in 


short, 
I must check her cheque, 


JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs. Feb. 14—All day opening 
valentines. I must be a great boon to 
the many glove manufacturers, for I re- 
ceived enough pairs to starta shop, — 

Fri., Feb. 15.—Had all the gloves, or nearly all, carted away to my 
favourite hosier, with whom I exchanged them for three times the 
number in woollen gloves which I ordered to be sent to several homes 
for waifs and strays, Oh, would there were more like me! 

Sat., Feb. 16 —Skated on the ae! Spare Others tried. 

Sun., Feb, 17.—In the country. Sledged to church and slipped out 


Hon., Feb. 18.—Skated at the Welsh Harp, which is Hendon way. 
Out figures all the morning and Mrs, Wapshot in the afternoon. 
Tues., Feb. 19,—Skated—Wimbledon Park. Fell in with Mrs. 
Wapshot. Thaw. 
fed,, Feb, 20.—More thaw. Pipes! Swam up and downstairs. 
en ee 
A Discreet Answer. 
Husband (who differs from his wife). You agree with me, Bateman, 
don’t you? 
Wife. Iam sure you will agree with me, Mr. Bateman, won't you? 
Mr. Bateman. \f I must express an opinion I can only say that— 
that I should be in the majority, 
aE (o: emcees 


A STANDING Grievance: That of shop girls who are not allowed to 
sit down during the day, 


y 
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Art Master. I DON’T LIKE TO SEE YOU TICKLING AWAY WITH THAT LITTLE BRUSH. 
Pupil, WELL, 80 LONG AS I DON'T TICKLE YOU, YOU NEEDN'T WORRY. 


POT POUERI. 

It is stated “that of every twelve coins dropped into automatic 
machines two are bad.” The question which arises is, whether it is 
the coins or the machines which are bad. 

* bd x * * * 

During the frost, in the fi:h-market, there has been no change in 
the price for soles; but it may be noticed that skates have been in 
exceptional demand, 

@ @ s e s * 

“Progress, but no politics,” is now the motto adopted by the 
Daily Chronicle in connection with the London County Council 
Elections, Our contemporary has made progress, though its politics 
are bad, It did not adopt such a watchword when the Conservatives 
did not take action in such elections, 

* g * * & @ 
Li Hung Chang has been re-invested with the Yellow Jacket 
and the Peacock’s Feather, and is to proceed to Japan to arrange 
terms of peace. As the Japanese are now fairly civilised it is to be 
hoped that he will take other articles of clothing with him. 
e ——_— 

‘‘ THE blue of Heaven,” says Elizabeth B, Browning, “ is larger than 

the cloud,” Doubtless; but the rain comes down all the same, 
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THE CALL BOY. 


Mr, Comyns Cakr's Naw BILL.—After the trouble Mr. John 
Burns, M.P., has taken to dress himself down to a leader of strikes 
(to say nothing of the 
trouble other people 
have gone to in riving 
him a dressing down), 
it is really too bad of 
Mr. Robert Llewelyn, 
M.P., the leader of the 
Labour party in the 
Panton Street Parlia- 
ment, to dress himself 
up as a leader of 
fashion. Either Mr. 
Robert Liewelyn has 
no respect for Mr, 
John Burns, or he does 
not understand the 
science of sympathy. 
A member for the 
masses is nothing if 
not artful enough to 
pretend that he is in 
the same boat as them- 
selves (though not a 
saloon passenger !), 


Mr. Liewelyn, if he 
wants to make a suc- 
cess as A Leader of 
Men, to change clothes with a plumber's labourer. 


& * * * sa * 

Of the play itself, I'm afraid it must be confessed that its author, 
Mr, C. E. D, Ward, has made it far too political for the purposes of 
entertainment. “Imperial Parliament” is all very well in the morn- 
ing train up to town, when and where I have often known people to 
prefer it to studying the adve}tisements under the hat-rack, or 
quarrelling over the post of commander-in-chief of the window ; but 
‘Imperial Parliament” at the playhouse, besides suggesting a some- 
what too impudent anticipation of|the ultimate development of pro- 
ceedings at Westminster, looks like a deliberate attempt at the 
unification of speech-making, amd as such should be heartily 
discouraged. : 

* 


REPRESENTATIVES OF LABOUR, 


* s * e 

Few, however, can reasonably quarrel with Mr, Ward for giving us 
a pay. without a moral. It is what we really want—and we want it 
all the more because we are told very often that we ought not to have 
it. Our chief informant in this matter is the dramatic critic who— 
bless his innocent old heart !—lives quite cheerfully under the im- 
pression that a play is not a play at all which is not a noisy adapta- 
tion of an impracticable proverb, Mr. Ward, on the other hand— 
where the emotions are concerned and the politics are not—goes in for 
reality ; he believes that virtue and general goodness are what 
circumstances make them ; and so he does not hesitate, in bringing 
his play to a happy close, to make the heroine indebted for her social 
soundness to a stroke of luck, This stroke of luck comes in the sha 
of the serious illness of the worthless husband of Mrs, Dandas, who 


——<————S~ = TL 


Stn LANCELOT ARRESTED LY DETECTIVE HARE. 


has been carrying on with Mr. Robert Llewelyn, M.P., to the verge of 
being carried off by him; and as this eerfous illness bids fair to end 
shortly in a less serious death, Mrs, Dundas po off her social ruin 
altogether, and virtuously determines to wait for Robert and happi- 


and I strongly advise ~ 
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ness till after the decease of the sinking obstacle : mibakesiray Br: of 
difficulties which leaves the playgoer comfortably convinced that had 
the obstacle been a healthy obstacle, Mr. Ward would have been 
under. the pai necessity of “lining up” his characters in the 
Divorce Court, A Leader of Menis not an uninteresting play, for 
its affairs of politica are largely atoned for by its affairs of love, and 
by the presence in the cast of such leaders of playgoers as Miss 
CA Moss her brother Fred, Mr. H. B. Irving, Miss May Harvey, Mr. 
a Vyes, Miss Le Thitre, Mr, Sydney Brough and Miss Alma 
urray. 


e * % ta , 

If it is not slighting the various other attractions of King Arthur 
to do s0, I strongly recommend those who have not yet seen Mr, 
Comyns Oarr’s play to repair the omission before Mr, John Hare, who 
has a previous claim to Mr, J. Forbes-Robertson, steps in at the 
Lyceum and deprives Guinevere of the only Lancelot she could ever 
love. Ifthe future Lancelot proves only half as good as the present 
one, he will even then be doing excellent work—which shows what 
may be expected of Forbes- 
Robertson, who has been cut 
out for the part only to be 
cut out from it—and cut out 
by another ! 

& * * 

On the occasion of the first 
production of Zhe Importance 
of Being Harnest, at the Bt. 
James's, my time was so com- 
pletely taken up in feeling 
astonished at the things I saw 
in the audience, that I had 
no opportunity of feeling 
amused at the things on the 
other side of the footlights, - 

My second visit to the St, 
James's was more successful, 
Nothing peculiar crossed my 
line of view to distract me, 
and I was able to arrive quite 
easily at the following conclu- 
sions concerning “a trivial 
comedy for serious people” : 
That The Importance of Being 
Earnest was thecleverest piece 
of the “ Wilde extravaganza” 
kind I have ever seen, Thata humorist must be a humorist indeed who 
can keep an audience splitting with ep fae over what he makes his 
characters say, and not over what they do and how they look. That 
almost anything would sound fanny from the month of a Penley, because 
he is an accepted “fanny man,” and his reputation and his personality 
meet laughter more than half way, but that humorous writing has 
to be of the very first order when Mr. George Alexander and company 
manage to keep you in fits with it, That Algernon Monorieffe's 
country invalid, Bunbury, is an invention for which Oscar ought to be 
knighted at least, and that Mr, Allan Aynesworth’s Algy is an 
exceedingly clever impersonation of what seems to have turned out 
the principal character in the play. That Mr. George Alexander, in 
spite of his long absence (as one might call it) in serious love-drama, 
was quite remarkably light and lively as John Worthing, J.P. That 
Miss Evelyn Millard, Mies Irene Vanbrugh, Mrs, George Canninge, 
Miss Rose Leclercq, Mr. F. Kinsey Peile, and Mr, H. H. Vincent all 
had excellent comedy parts, and made the most of them. And. that 
the one blot on the piece was the introduction, a few minutes before 
the final fall of the curtain, of the old farcical scramble by all 


Tas OaLu Boy's GIRL. 
No, 150.—Miss Eva Westlake. 


_ concerned for a reference to a directory—in this case the Army List, 


To see Mr. George Alexander snatching the book from Mr, Allan 
Aynesworth, and -Miss Evelyn Millard dragging it from Mr. George 
exander, and Miss Irene Vanbrugh grabbing it from Miss Evelyn 
Millard, was to wonder that Mr, Oscar Wilde had not managed some- 
how to bring his first curtain down to the words, “‘ My wife! the devil!” 
It is surely only to farce of this description that the book-snatching 
business belongs. 
* * * * * s 
To Miss *v* W*sTL*k*, 
BEFORE I went to Drury Lane But now I treat them every one 


And saw Miss W*stl*k* as a With studied kindness and res- 
cat pect ; 
(A sight I want to see a I let them in my garden run 
To grow enthusiastic at), Till all the plants and things 
I did not care for cats at all— are wrecked 


In fact, I pelted them with And if I ever feel inclined . 
stones To treat them to a brick or two, 
whee from my _ garden I call a certain cat to mind, 


wall, And drop the bricks to think 
They'd imitate a baby’s groans, of youl 
THE OB. 
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IN THE CAUSE OF CHARITY. 

JUDY was so upset by the receipt of 
the following letter that she did not 
know what to do except send it up to 
the printer. 


“MADAM,—Will you allow me in 
your influential columns to put forth 
a plea for a class of people who must 
suffer terribly, if uncomplainingly, in 
this bitter weather. (If it thaws 
before you get this it will be just my 
luck.) I allude to the fraternity of 
Burglars. Do your readers as they lie 
snugly in their warm beds ever think 
of the poor burglar grasping his icy 
jemmy, and exposed to the rigours of 
this Arctic winter? 

“ Motives of precaution often impel 
him to remove his boots as he pursues 
his gloomy calling ; think, then, of his 
sufferings as in stockinged feet he 
explores chill corridors only to reach a 
room which is probably unwarmed b 
any fire! Surely it would be 5 call 
thing for every householder to bank 
up his fire before retiring to rest so 
that when the shivering visitor arrives 
he may drop through the window into 
acosy room. Would anyone sleep the 
worse for having performed this Tittle 
act of humanity? And if a kettle 
were left on the hob, and a bottle of 
whisky, a lemon, and a tumbler on the 
table, the burglar would, I am con- 
vinced, show his gratitude in a 
thousand little ways. Trusting that 
your readers may act on these suggest- 
ions and so render the burglar’s life 
more endurable. I am, Madam, 

“Your obedient servant, 
“BILL SIKES,” 
ee ey 
THE OYSTER’S COMPLAINT. 


THE melancholy oyster 
Turning in its 

Opened wide its mouth, 
And thus the mollusc said : 


“T know not where I are, 
Nor do I ever see 

What difference ’twixt native 
And settler there can be. 


“I'm sure I feel quite well, 
However they may treat me, 
And looking—well, so nice, 
That anyone might eat me, 
“They say that I am: bad, 
But that is done to cozen, 
For the sole complaint I suffer from, 
Is—four-and-six the dozen.” 


STRANGER THAN FICTION. ae . 
She. I HEAB MRS, ALLSHAW IS GOING TO ENTER THE LECTURE FIELD, HAS 8HE HAD 


“ CARN'T ye make ita little bit more, 
captain ?” 

The cab had pulled up in the glare 
and glitter outside a gigantic Palace 
of Varieties in the West End, and the 
cabman, who, by the way, had already 
received a florin for what was but a shilling “fare,” gazed wistfully at 
the coin reposing in his palm. Cabmen never are satisfied; and the 
“captain” looked up at the man on the box with a kind of an injured 
look that might have said: “ Well, you are a beauty; and I thought 
I'd been particularly generous, too, But, dlasé by former extortion, 
he merely drawled : 

“I’ve given you more than your fare now.” 

“Phat’s right, sir, that’s right,” admitted cabby, with an asinine 
grin, ‘“‘ but, arter al], the weather's very ‘ard on our trade,” 

“Eh?” ; 

“T say, sir, the weather's p'rtickl’rly ‘ard on us cabmen,” 

“ Nonsense, man, nonsense!” cried the “captain,” “supposing you 
had been a ‘living picture’!!1" 

And as Jehu mechanically turned his horse round in the direction 
of the Horse Shoe his expression was one of blank wonderment; it 
had just began to dawn upon him that Truth was in the world. 


ANY EXPERIENCE? 


OVER TEN YEARS, 
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He, OH, YES, RATHER, HER HUSBAND'S BEEN A MEMBER OF THE CANNIBAL CLUB FOR 


New Statues. 

(The Government intend to erect a statue to Oliver Cromwell.—Parliamentary 
Intelligence.] 

IT is understood that the First Commissioner of Works is desirous 
of finding sites in London for monuments in honour of the following, 
among other English people of fame: Titus Oates, King John, Judge 
Jeffreys, Mary Tudor, Perkin Warbeck, Richard IIT., and Jack Cade. 

a 
The Day After. 
Sandford, I'm sorry, old man, that Anglier has gone for your new 
lay so. 
‘i Merton, Oh, that’s nothing. I don't pay any attention to what 
he says, He simply writes what he picks up in the lobby. 
ens Oa 


AN Entrancing Show: That of mesmeric sleeps at the Aquarium, 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 

IN another five minutes the midday express was timed to depart. 

In a first-class carriage of this train, was a good-looking man of 
thirty-five, who was, at this particular moment, changing his silk 
hat for a travelling cap. No sooner was the change effected, than he 
remembered that he had forgotten to despatch an important telegram, 
and he lost no time in going to the telegraph office, taking the pre- 
ciution first, however, to leave his hat and his stick to mind, as it 
were, his seat, 

His bick had not been turned a moment, when a lady opened 
the door of the same carriage. 

‘‘Ma‘am,” a porter asked, “wouldn't you like a carriage to 
yourself ?"’ 

“No, thanks; I’d rather have a companion of some sort. I see by 
this hat and stick a gentleman is 
travelling in this carrriage.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” the porter said, 
wondering as he went away if any- 
thing would come of it. 

As soon as the lady, who was a 
handsome, stylish-looking women 
with a wealth of, perhaps, bleached 
hair, had seated herself in one of 
the corners, there entered a gentle- 
man. The lady merely glanced at 
the new comer, and then looked out 
of the window towards the end of 
the train in an apparently anxious 
state of mind. While she was 
thus engaged, her travelling com- 
peten caught sight of the strange 

at and stick. Just then the 


| Fine ORANGES 


gaard’s whistle was heard, and in D A PENNY (IZ 
another minute the train had j z. BAGH i ( CA 
steamed out of the station without ( f} or 


invasion by a third party. 

Returning to her corner and re- 
seating herself, her eye fel] again 
upon the hat and stick which she 
took to belong to the man in the 
far opposite corner. 

“Surely that must be Dick 
Mavor's stick,” he said to himself. 

And while she yet had her eyes 
on these objects of curiosity, he 
picked up the silk hat and looked 
inside it, 

“H’m! I thought so, and I could 
swear to the stick.” 

It was a stick shaped in close 
resemblance to a shepherd’s crook, 
with a massive gold snake winding 
itself round the curves. No onze 
having once seen it could possibly 
fail to recognise it. 

On the action of the man the 
woman looked at him, and she 
observed, to her astonishment, that 
he carried a stick in his hand and 
a hat on his head. So she at once 
abandoned the idea of the hat and 
stick being his, 

“Then they must belong to a 
friend of his,” she thought, “who 
went away and missed the train.” 

he, on the other hand, 
thought that Dick Mavor must be a 
friend of hers. Indeed, now that he came to think of it, this was just 
the time that Mavor, the actor-manager of the Old English Opera 
Company would be travelling to Liverpool, and with—why not ?—with 
his leading lady, Giuglia Vivian, whom he had heard so much about, 
and whose name had been most harmoniously bracketed with his, 
And that's why she's so sad, he told himself, Wasn't she looking out 
of the window for his return ? 

As a matter of fact, she had been looking to see if they had put her 
luggage in the van, 

“Giuglia Vivian, I believe?” he ventured. 

“IT beg your pardon, sir.” 

“Of course,” he apologised, “I ought to have said Miss Giuglia 
Vivian, but the name—er—with the—er—prefix, doesn’t sound the 
same as the name with—er—out the prefix,’ 

“No, I have remarked that,” 

“So I observed, but one never calls you Miss Giuglia Vivian, you 
know. Alwaya plain Giuglia Vivian—I mean beautiful Giuglia 
Vivian—I beg youg pardon. You are so popular and plain—I mean 
beautiful Giuglia Vivian is a household word. I hope I make 
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THE NEW 


Tommy. PLEASE, MA, GIVE ME A PENNY FOR CHARITY, 

Mother, WHAT CHARITY? 

Tommy, THAT POOR MAN OVER THERE LOOKS VERY COLD 
AND WEARY, AND IF I BUY TWO HA’PENNY ORANGES HE 
WILL FEEL MORE CHEERY AND ENCOURAGED. 


GENERATION. 
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He must have felt very uncomfortable, for all during this speech 
he kept on buttoning and unbuttoning his coat. 

‘(And how came you to think that I was Giuglia Vivian?” 

‘“‘ Ab-h-h,” he laughed, “ because that is Dick Mavor's hat and stick, 
and I knew just about this time my old friend is touring in Liverpool. 
You are going to Liverpool, are you not?” 

“Yes,” 

“Do you open to-night ?” 

“Open what to-night?” 

i ore the theatre?” = ss 

‘‘Oh, I beg your pardon. No, to-morrow night.’ 

“What in?” ‘ 

“In the Prince of Wales's.” 

‘“T mean in what opera?” 

“Oh, The Bohemian Girl.” 

It's a pity Dick missed the train, 
isn’t it?” 

“A very great 
she said sarcastical 

“You know,” he said, “if he had 
not missed the train I should have 
got into another carriage.” 

“You may do so, if you like, at 
the next stop.” 

This would have been a crusher 
but for the really jestfal way in 
which it was said. 

Giuglia Vivian kept the joke up 
till they arrived at Liverpool, 
when the station master opened 
the carriage, saying, “ 438—Gentle- 
man's hat and stick.” 

‘‘Here they are,” 
friend, handing them, 

But they were c'‘aimel by 
another—a young lady. 

si That stick is Mr, Mavor's,” said 
she. 

“Quite right, Miss,” acknow- 
ledged the station master. ‘“ Mr, 
Mavor missed the train and he begs 
me to send these to Miss Vivian, 

“T am Miss Vivian,” said the 
young lady. 

And Dick Mavor's friend began 
to understand what an as3 hed 
been making of himself. 


rd 


FUTURE TELEPHONE OPERA- 
TIONS. 


pity, I thiok,” 
Jy: 


said our 


[The London County Council is desir- 
ous of acquiring the telephone system of 
London.”—Daily Paper.] 

The Telephone Ewchange Young 
Lady (to 70,531). Your voice 
sounds like that of a male, and 
number 50,091 is the address of a 
lady. The message will have to 
soe the censorship of Mr, Mc- 
arkgall, L.0.C, 


Mr, MeParkgali (¢v 70,531), I'm 
afraid I cannot pass that. It is 
something about going to a theatre. 
I do not approve of theatres, .. . 
What! It was only a marionette 
show? Worse than ever. We shall have to refuse you as a sub.criber 
to the Exchange. 


Telephone Operator. I only took three quarters of an hour to connect 
570,187, and he has actually said ““d—n!” 

Mr, McParkgali. He must be cut off for good, and no return made 
to him for the balance of his £500 a year subscription to the exchange, 
which I am proud to say is no longer a monopoly. 

Telephone Operator, Mr. Piler, the private detective, is going to 
talk to Mr. Softun about the latter's divorce case against his wife. 

Mr, MoParkgati, Oh,I'll attend to that. Thecommunications had 
better pass thro’ me, my dear. I would not like you to be shocked. 

Telephone Onerator, Here isa telephone subscriber using dreadful 

Nguage about the rates of the London County Council. 

Mr, MeParkgall, Oh, never mind him, Say you can’t. understand 
a word of what he is saying. 

ee 


A TRYING position.—That of a judge. 
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‘“Dors Mr, BROWN LIVE IN THAT COTTAGE UP THERE?” 
“No, HE'S DEAD; BUT I’M HIS REMAINS,” 


FRAULEIN CARLOTTA. 
A STORY OF THE LAKE OF THUN. 
CHAPTER IV. 
A OLIMAX, 


“THE greatest events take place in the intellect,” said the philo- 

eopher of old. 
ut he was wrong. The greatest events take place when the 
intellect is in abeyance, having been subdued by the affections. 

That was my case upon the Rothhorn, We met with no adventures ; 
and yet the day we spent there will always be a memorable day to me. 

**No mad bull on Rothhorn really,” Fraulein Oarlotta had explained 
tome. “Only Uncle Max he very fond of talking. Must talk about 
something, so talk about mad bull.” 

We reached the mountain-top, therefore, without adventures. Then 
we began descending by a different route, and searched the steep 
grass slope for edelweiss, 

‘* Hdelweiss always grow in dangerous places,” eaid Fraulein Carlotta. 
‘- Still, 1 think you not afraid.” 

I oo myself courageous, and she was pleased with me. 
ar hat all right. I take care of you. You quite safe with me,” she 

But she was wrong. Safe, in the sense in which she used the word 
I might be, eo ae there was another kind of safety of which 
neither of us thought. 

We crawled along ledges, and lowered ourselves from rock to rock, 
and picked abundantly the flower we sought; and then, of a sudden, 
the smiling face of nature changed, and everything was hidden from 
our eyes, 

Engrossed by our mad quest for edelweiss, we had not noticed it at 
firat ; but, all the while, a white mist had been gathering round the 
higher hills, a little to the eastward, and the soft wind was bearing it 
slowly but steadily in our direction. It seemed to spring up round us 
imperceptibly. For, one moment we were in full enjoyment of the 
warmth, the sunlight and the view ; the next, the white fog wrapped 
us and we were aware of clammy, cold sensations in our limbs. We 
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could not see the way : we could barely 

' gee each other's , 

“Not safeto move, Better sit down. 
I think fog going away presently,” 
said Fraulein Carlotta. 

We sat down, but the fog remained. 
After an interval, Fraulein Carlotta 

spoke again. 

“I think fog soon over now,” she 
said, peering into the mysterious, 
impenetrable cloud. 

But the fog lasted. Look where we 
would, we saw no sign that it would 

‘lift; and till it lifted, we did not dare 
to leave the little ledge of rock on 
which we crouched together. 

And I was not safe. Decidedly, 
there was a sense in which I was not 
safe. Whoshould be safe, sitting alone, 
in a fog, upon a mountain, with a 
beautiful girl who laughed at danger, 
and did not think of crying because 
ahe was uncomfortable, 

For Fraulein Oarlotta took the situ- 
ation gaily and light-heartedly. She 
found chocolates in her pocket, and 
she gave me some, She did not disdain 
to take turns with me in sipping from 
my brandy flask; and presently, 
cheered by its generous strength she 
bade me sing. 

I sang : 

‘“ By the old Moulmein Pagoda, 

Lookin’ eastward to the sea 

There's a Burmah girl a-settin’, 

And I know she thinks o’ me, 
For the wind is in the palm trees, 

And the temple bells, they say, 
Come you back, you British soldier, 

Come you back to Mandalay.” 


She could not understand the words» 
but ore the tune, Now I sing to 
se tv good, ow 
on,” she said; and forthwith began 
S tanods Garman belted’ 


“ Toh weiss nicht was soll es bedeuten 
Dass ich so traurig bin, 
Him Marchen aus sehr alten Zeiten 
Dais kommnt mir nicht mehr aus dem Sinn.” 


So she carolled in her rich full treble, and it was my turn not to 
understand the words. 

But the words did not matter. Nothing mattered, but the romance 
of this strange ¢éte-a-téte in the white darkness on the solitary hills. 
My one wish was that it might last for ever, I had known that she 
was beautiful before; but now, when I looked into her eyes, which 
sparkled with an answering light, I felt that she was more than 
beantiful—that hers was the one soul with which my soul could ever 
hold the intimate commune which is the secret of man and woman's 
happiness on earth. 

o I gazed at her speechless until she broke the silence, 

“T think you like fog to come on when you with me,” she said. 

Then the impulse over-ruled me, and I also spoke. 

“T want to be with you always, while I live,” I said. “I want you 
to marry me. You will marry me, Carlotta, won't you?” 

Her head fell ea my shoulder and our lips met; and even as I 
kissed her, the fog lifted and our path was clear again. 


(To be continued.) 


O_O 
THE BATILE OF THE GUARDS AND JACK FROST. 


REGABDLESS of chilblains, regardless of cos 

The Guards were called out to pitch into Jack Frost, 
The name of the battle-field causes a shiver ; 

*Twas the ice-covered face of the 8 tine river. 

Their knees knocked together, loud chattered their teeth, 
But they valiantly strove for the conqueror’s wreath ; 
They marched, they manceuvred with courage and care, 
They charged with fixed bay’nets, they formed into square. 
But in vain were their tactics; at last they retreated : 
Jack Frost held his castle ; the Guards were defeated ! 

It cannot be said that they showed the white feather, 

But our Soldiers, though brave, cannot bully our Weather. 
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THE Modern Press-Gang : Journalists, 
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LONDON: February 22, 1895. 


In our recent political history there has been no feature more 
remarkable than the improvement of Mr. Keir Hardie. _ Since his 
election to membership of the 
3 House of Commons, Mr, Keir 
Hardie has to master 
the elementary principles of 
good manners, and by so doing 
has increased his political in- 
fluence a hundred-fold, 


* e 2 
Let us trace the history of 
i) Mr. Keir Hardie from the earliest 
Mix“ times, His beginnings, indeed, 
7" \| are wrapped in comparative ob- 
“ | scurity. His boyhood may or 
may not have been precocious, 
“andl || Ido not know whether he ever 
i (bey) covered himself with glory at a 
rie : Debating Society. He sprang, 
as it were, full-grown from the 
- womb of a general election. 


* s + 

It happened in this way. 
There was, one day, a terrible 
noise in the neighbourhood of Westminater—a noise of drums and 
trumpeta, and of penny whistles. The community at large ran out to 
see what wasthe matter. It might bea revolution, but they rather sus- 
pected that it wasacircus. Asa matterof fact it was neither. It was 
only Mr, Keir Hardie coming to take hisseat. For Mr. Keir Hardie had 
this central truth that, if a man wishes to be an influence in 
politics, he must do something to attract attention. He, therefore, 
summoned his supporters and bade them escort him to the House of 
Commons. They drove him in a waggonette, wearing favours in their 
hata, and brightening the journey by playing upon instruments of 
music, Naturally they made a sensation. Naturally wags compared 
their progress to the progress of the great healer, Sequah. The 
consequence was, that the picturesque personality of Mr, Keir Hardie 

was firmly impressed upon the public mind by this advertisement. 

+] * s * s e 
Of course, if Mr, Keir Hardie had not been an able man, this and 
other advertisements would have done him little good. Equally, of 
course, if he had persevered with them indefinitely, they would have 
done him actual . But Mr. Keir Hardie was an able man, and 
he knew better than to continue his tom-foolery after it had served 
its purpose by bringing him into prominence, He then set to work by 

more serious methods to consolidate his position asa labour-leader. 

s 
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He has succeeded admirably. The moment, indeed, was opportune, 
for a good many of the labouring classes were beginning to look upon 
s 4 


‘ “ys 
4 a) 


Mr, John Burns with suspicion, and 
' to accuse him of having sunk into 
7 the ignominious position of a 
: Liberal party hack, They said 
that he was “alltalk.” Obviously, 
therefore, there was an opening for 
.  ® labour leader who could satisfy 
Wh’, the labouring classes that he was 
il ““7'. not “alltalk.” It was an opening 
“ , Of which Mr, Keir Hardie has 
il 4%.  wMaanaged to avail bimself. While 
iby / Others slumbered and slept, he put 
CAM} pressure on the Government, For 
Matt #//’ ¢ first he declared that something 
44" must be done to help the unem- 
ployed, and the Government pro- 
mised him a Select Committee. 
- Then he said that the Committee 
’ would be of no possible use unless 
it reported expeditiously, and the 
/ Government promised that there 
me eet should bs an interim report without 
wal f May delay. This, I take it, is pretty 
‘1 Wy, : well for a politician who, a very 
: Yy | fF, / ~~. short while since, was laughed at, 
if / Ud ~~. and compared with Sequah. 
a eae 2 e % e 
WD A naval analogy has inspired 
= our artist. He imagines Lord 
‘ROUGH WEATHER. Rosebery, in oil cloth and sou’- 
. weater, with the cone and the drum 
hoisted in the back-ground as a sign of storm, encountering political 
rough weather, and much regretting his inability to deal with it in the 
ordinary course. I am of opinion that this is a very good idea on the 
part of our artist, who has many good ideas. THE SPEAKER, 
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THE APOTHEOSIS OF THE NIGGER. 


[A Nigger down East has been delivering lectures to prove that White Men are- 
destitute of pad good quality and tact, the Black Men alone baving beauty, talent: 
and lightness of heart.—New York Paper.) 

THE White Folks, though ean 
insolent, proud and - loorea 


In human affairs play a... 
pitifal part ; QSL 
They're sulky and sullen ‘NS 
and quite me-lan- 


cho-ly ; 

The Nigger alone has 
true lightness of 
heart, 


The Nigger can sing like a nightin- 
© lovely, 
And as everyone knows like a 
sylph he can dance : 
The songs of the White Folks re- 
semble the raven’s ; 
They dance not; they only can 
clumsily prance. 


The Nigger's complexion may be 
rather dusky— 
I freely admit it is frequently so ; 
But his features are beautiful, small and expressive, 
While the White Man’s are ugly, unmeaning and low. 


The smile of the White Man is worse than his frowning : 
At best it is only a horrid grimace. 

The smile of the Nigger is simply seraphic, 
Which proves that he comes of angelical race. 


Then hurrah for the Nigger! and down with the White Man I° 
He is nearly played out and ere long must depart, ~ 
The Nigger’s a gentleman graceful and joyous, 
As stately in figure as noble in heart, 
ee 
Another Lady Guide. 
In St. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 
Lady Guide. This is St, Paul's. I will not say any more, because: 
you would forget what I had told you by the time you get up. 
UNDER THE BALL, 
Lady Guide. We are now at the top of the Cathedral, I will not- 
explain to you what can be seen from here because you would be sure- 
to forget it before we got down. 


eee) ee 


ARTFUL Oards: Those used for the three card trick. 
—E 


LITERARY LINEN. 


{A gentleman sued a laundress in the Bloomsbury Oounty Court for damage done- 
to his collars and cuffs by putting too much blue in them. She declared that if they: 
were injured it was because he wrote all. he had to say on his shirt, collars and cuffs- 
with a blue pencil. His Honour gave judgment for the laundreas.) 


Publisher, Hallo! washing! what is the meaning of this? © 
Laundrymaid, Please, sir, it’s Mr. Smith’s MS of his noo novel, and! 

one I’m to wait while it’s being set up, so as I can take it on to the: 
undry, 
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ABOUT A DOG. 

THE Dog Show had closed its doors ; 

and upon the corrugated roof of a dark 

_ green omnibus bound for London 
Bridge were a meiancholy man and a 
black and white dog. It wasn't a 
“taking” dog to the eye—indeed, its 
countenance would have convicted it 
of anything, from sheep-killing to 
nicking eggs. It was a miserable, 
mean- looking, 1'm-a-gone-canine-if- 
the - Chancellor - puts - another - half- 
crown-on-the-licence sort of a dog. 
But the dog seemed conscious of its 
defects, and well understood the im- 
portance of being earnest. 

A young man, riding to the City— 
sort of young man one would in- 
stinctively have nicknamed Day Book 
and Side Whiskers—glanced at the 
dog now and again till its owner felt 
called upon to say something. _. 

“Lookin’ at th’ dog?” he remarked ; 
“well, take a good ‘un. Not even 
“ighly commended’! I tell ye, this is 
his last visit to Islin'ton.” 

The young man made some polite M\. 
but meaningless reply, and the owner " 
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of the dog went on: Vf ‘ } 
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no more than some ‘uman bein's, 
praps—but that dog’s a miracle, 
mister.” 

With that he held the miracle up 
by the nape of the neck, the miracle, 
looking as inexpressive as a dishcloth, 
gazing aimlessly at the passing pano- 
rama of the unlovely City Road. 

“Look at them eyes,” continued 
the disappointed enthusiast; “I tell 
ye, that dog’s got a good deal more 
sense than either me or you, mister. 
I'll tell you what that dog does. I 
live at Lewisham, and, down the 
bottom o’ my bit o’ garden there's a 
runnin’ stream from the river. Well, 
that dog goes fishin’ there jest like a 
Ohbristian. He'll shove his paw up 
under a root or bit o’ ground to scare 
out the fish, and then he'll stand an’ 
pipe ’em off as they go over the shallow 
places. An’ he don’t take no notice 
0’ the little ’uns: tiddlers can go by 
in shoals, but John ’Awke don’t notice 
‘em. I call’im John ’Awke after the 
Anti-Gamblin’ crackpot. He don’t 

want the little fish; but let a good 

sized "un come down—he's on it 
like — like a sparrer onto a de- 
serted cab- ! D'you know, 
young feller, about six weeks ago a . 
friend o’ mine at Greenwich brought me over a young S'n Bernard 
puppy. Y’know there’s nothink in the world more stupider or 
clumsier than a §’n Bernard puppy. Well, old John ’Awke's got his 
bit of a soap-box kennel out in the en, but we sort o’ depended 
on the puppy to look out for ‘isself. First night after we ‘ad 'im that 
blessed puppy ’owled and whined till I used sich langwidge as I ain't 
done since they put the brokers in for the water-rates when the main 
was frozen. Jiggered if I could stand it, so I got up an’ went out an’ 
put ‘im in John’Awke's box. I stuck’im right under John’s nose, an’ 
put one 0’ John’s forelegs round ’im, jest like a woman ’olds a baby, 
an’ old John nussed 'im to sleep night after night.” | 

- “Incredible |!" 

“Well, ye don’t think I’m tellin’ ye a lie, do yer?” 

te Oh, dear, no!” 

“Not me. An’ what’s more, he’s a’umane dog. W’en that puppy 
gtew an’ put on flesh, the box wouldn’t ’old both ’im an’ old John. I 
8 pose even you know ow a pup can sleep? Twenty-three ours a day 
—I give you my word—an’ he clung to that box like a hog to a root! 
Nacherally I couldn't bear to see old John turned out of 'ouse an’ 
pik so one night I ties the pup up toa bit of a clothes-prop fakement 

own by the chicken-’ouse. Well, would you b’lieve it, the fool went 
Roprowlin round an’ round that post till ’e jest about ‘ung 'imeelf! 

sub John ’eard ’im 'ollerin, Good old Johni—he got up, out.of his 
uty sleep,’ and went over an’ took in the whole thing jest asa 
uman bein’ might do. He saw it was a desprit case, an’ whaddyer 


“Don’t say he’s much to look at— 
| | ‘ H/| ! 
fh 
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THE NEW SCHOOL FOR 


Lady T, WELL, GOOD-BYB, MY DEARS; I LEAVE MY OHARAOTER BEHIND ME—(Loud 
laughter)—WHICH IS MORE THAN SOME OF YOU OAN DO, FOR THEY’VE GONE BEFORE, 
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think he did?” 

“Don’t know, I’m sure,” 

“No, "f course ye don’t. He set to an’ he gnawed, an’ he gnawed, 
on Soa till he gnawed that rope in two, I’m blessed if he 

"t Li 

“Good dog!” 

“Ah! but that ain’t all. When he released the idiot he didn’t let 
him go—not John! He knew that pup wasn’t tied up for no reason 
at all, an’ he stood there an’ held the bounder by the rope—sorter 
za a livin’ hitchin'-post of hisself—till I came down in the mornin’, 
when——” 

“Well, good-day | I’ve got to drop here.” 

“*Ave you? Whatapity! An’ fancy, yer know, not even ‘’ighly 
commended’ !” : 

——— Sn 


Without Reserve. | 
THE Times in ita report of Sir William Houldsworth’s speech at the 
United Club on bi-metallism, had a curious misprint, It made Sir 
William responsible for a “reverse in silver,” when what he said was 
a “reserve,” Which comes to the same thing in the long run, as the 


mono-metallists would say. 
ee 


THE Bishop of Peterbcrough has gone over to Rome. But it is 
only for a month’s holiday, 
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MABLE DER MONTDRESSER, OR THE GREEN ROOM MYSTERY. 


According to promise last week, JuDY here gives the London School Board Girl's Novelette, illustrated by herself, the outcome of the proposal of that body that 
en in the schools sball be taught the art of Novel Writing.) 


chil 


MABLE DER MONTDRESSER were a butiful hactress 
with luvly dimunts and a seelskin cote down to the 
ground she also ave a swan-like waste. She was 
wurshipd alike by the gentlemen in the gallry and the 
chaps in the stalls amongst wom of the latter was the 
andsum dark aristercrat Herl Fitzenery. 
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“Tave asupprise for sou’ sed the Herl nex nite to 
Mable in her dresin room for he ad the run of the ouse 
“I am a going to find hout the murdrer”’ Was it fansy 
or did she start and change culler? “And J,” sed she 
“ ave asupprise for you. Let mc interdooce my usband !” 
and from beind a rich plush curting she droo fourth 
yung Talbut. 


How Z30 SAYWE MONEWY. 


WW A. Ft Fi AW Es. $5 5 
Or, THE MYSTERIES OF THE CITY; 


And learn the tricks of Fraudulent Advertisers and Bogus Companies, 
NOW APPEARING WEEKLY 


One Halfpenny. L A R K S | One Halfpenny. 


99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


AJAX CYCLES. 


mR Cheapest on Earth. 

2» Marvellous Value. 

EAR From £2 108. to £25. 
Immense Stock of Now 
and Second-Hand 
SAFETIES and 
TRICYCLES — Pneumatics, Cushions, and Solids, 
EASY TERMS FROM 108. PER MONTH. Write 
to-day for our 200-PAGB ILLUSTRATED LISTS, Post 
¥ree. Twelve Months’ Guarantee and Carriage Paid.— 
BRITISH CYCLE MANUFACTURING CO. Liverpool: 
45 Everton Road; London: 42 High Street, Camden 
Town, N.W. 


Tho Editor of JuDyY begs to inform his Oorr 
Now ready 


Telegraphic Address—"MISFITS, LONDON.” 


3t., Covent Garden 
‘One Door from Market), 
land 2 Cross Court, 6 Vinegar 
Yard (stde of Drury Lane Theatre). 
and 13 and 16 Chandos Street, Charing Cross. 

Telegraphic Addvess—"' MISFITS, LONDON.” 


dents that, when accompanied by 
OLUME LV. of JUDY handsomely bound 
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She accep all the Herls presents but refused is and 
wich was rite for she luved anuther a yung acter feller 
alleo andsum Fredrik Talbnt by naim but he coould 
not hact much and wun nite wen the manger dissmis 
him. Mable’s eyes was sean to flash and that nite the 
manger was found stabbed to deth in the green room. 
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“Yus"acd she “we was marid this mourning.” “I 
wishes yer ji" sed the Herl but his looks bly his wurds 
and he turned on his cel. With a lite larf she turned to 
her glars. “Ware is my rooge pot?” sed she for she 
coould not find it nowaresa. The e is over and the 
theayter empty but woo is that stelthy figger creaping 
out of the wordrobe room ? 


Possibly. 


Who coould ave committeeed the crime ? hun 
pinted to Frederik but he scornfuly denyde it so he was 
not arested. That nite Herl Fitzenery called at the 

e stashun, “As to this merder” sed he “ave you 
enny cloo?” “We ave not me lord” replyied the 
peliseman.” “Then ‘tis lef for me to play the hamachur 
detektif” cride the Herl. 


“T ave smeered his dress wich he wor on the nite of 
the merder with her rooge” it issed “they will take it 
fer blud and he will be ung and nobody will no I did 
the deed to rg it on him and then I can marry 
Mable!” “Not so Lord Fitzenery!” sed the thea 
fireman cd from beind som scenery. The Herl 
killed hisself in prisun. 


ANSWERS TO OORRESPONDENTS. 


Gemmceneeend Ope ED 


NimA.—See next week’s JUDY. Surprise you. 
LENNOX.—The space at our command is not enough to answer your 
many amen) P ube anything like clearness. Briefly then—(1) 

(2) Perhaps, 

able and it is not too probable, (5) It depends. (6) It’s a query, 
(7) Don’t know. (8) Don’t mind. (9) Don’t care. 


(3) It may beso. (4) It is not improb- 


IN GRAHAM.—She’s a perfect fury. 


LACKEORD 
Lends the Finest of Clothes for 
Balls, Theatres, Weddings, 
Parties, Dinners, 
Funerals, 


a stam 
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FAUGH.—Try again, but not here. 
GouURLEY.—It’s ten to one on. 
CUTHBERT.—Onr last volume will tell you. 
MERRYDEN.—Don't let it gotoo far. Ohanceof not getting it back again, 


BI 


Suppiies a Dally Luxury. 
Dainties In Endless 
Variety. 


No Eggs 
Required. 


RD'S 


CUSTARD 


POWDER 


THE CHOICEST DISHES. AND. THE. RICHEST) CUSTARD. 


and directed envelope, 
red cloth gilt edges, 


ectedfarticle or sketoh will always be’returned. 
vo Bipht Sillincr. i 
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A DINER OUT. 


‘LEMME SBE, I HAD Soup, FIsH, JOINT, PoRT, SHERRY, 
RvuM, CHAMPAGNE, WHISKY AND Stout; But I KNOW AN 
EARTHQUAKE WHEN I MEET IT FACE TO FACE LIKE THIS,” 
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Ge we HYPNOTIS M&M. 
3. A F ARCE, 
: Characters: 
Mk. GORRINGE, Something in the City. 
Mrs, GORRINGE, His wife. 
LOUIE, Their daughter. 
Guy DOMBELLE, Her admirer—a medical student. 
Mas. Canpour, Of the School for Scandal, 
Tony CANDOUR, Her slave of the ring, 


i pEsom } Sher iff's Officers. 
I, 


SCENE—Dining-room in MR, GORRINGE'S house, Time, 4.45 pm, 


Discovered LOUIE, well-cushioned on the sofa with bottle of smelling 
salts in her hand, her mother dressed for the five o'clock matinée, 
and Guy DUMBELLE. 


Mrs. GORRINGE (slapping the cushions), There, dear, I think 
that's all right. I’m sorry my pet's not well enough to come. Don’t 
read or anything, Louie, but try and go to ag 

Guy. Mrs. Gorringe, may I sit with Miss Louie and try to cheer 
her up a little ? 

Mzs. GORRINGE, Certainly not, Mr. Dumbelle; I’m 
you should suggest such a thing. Mr. Gorringe is away in the City, 
and I am going to the theatre. My daughter will be alone—— 

Guy, That's why I ee sa to keep her company. 

Mrs, GORRINGS. And I say I’m surprised at you! (Going to the 
mantelpiece and pulling the strings of her bonnet before the mirror.) 
Louie doesn’t want to be kept company ; she’s going to sleep. It 
would have been more respectful of you if you had offered to see me 
to the theatre. 

Guy. Which I will with pleasure, Mrs. isha (Aside, nercously 
to LOUIE.) May—may I look in on my way back? 

LOUIE (aside). If you're not very late. 

Mrs, GOBRINGE (turning). And if you're a good lad you shall 
occupy the seat intended for Louie. 

Guy, Er—thank you, Mrs. Gorringe (looks at LOUIB, she smiles 
eneoatag gly) ~but I'm sorry to say I’m due at St, Thomas’s at six 
o'clock, 

Mks, GORRINGE. Oh! indeel? I thought you just asked if you 


surprised that 


MARCH 6, 1895, 


might keep my daughter company ? 

Guy. Yes—only for half an hour. 

Mrs. GorRINGE, Hum! Well, you may spend that half-hour in 
seeing me to the theatre. Mr, Gorringe will call for me at the Straw- 
market on hia way from the City, and bring me home. Good-bye, 
Louie, till dinner time. Oome, Mr. Dumbelle. 

Guy. Good afternoon, Miss Louie. 

LOUIE. Good afternoon, Mr. Dumbelle. 

II, 
SCENE—The same. Time,530. Discovered LOUIB as before, 
Enter Guy DUMBELLE. 

Guy. Miss Loufe, 

LOUIE. Come in, 

Guy. How's the head ? 

LOUIE. Awful ! 

Guy. Poorgirl. So will your mother’s be awful before the play’‘s over. 

LovuigE. Isn't it good ? 

Guy. It’s by Othmar Milde. 

Lovurs. Poor mamma! Mr, Dumbelle, you're a medical student, 
can’t you give me a pick-me-up? Oh, Mr, Dumbelle! (suddenly). 
How are you getting on with your mesmerism ? 

Guy. Well, I believe I hypnotised my aunt's pug dog the other 
night, but I’m not sure. 

Lovuig, Do you think you could hypnotise me? 

Guy. I don’t know, but I'll try. May I? 

LOUIE. Yes; perhaps it will relieve the pain. 

Guy (to himself). Here’s a chance for a fine flirtation, 

LovIE. How shall I pose? 

Guy. Just as you are, but I must collect myself first. 

LOUIE (¢o herself, as DUMBELLE struts about the room ina thought- 
ful and scientific manner). If he does, I wonder what he'll do? 

Guy (to himself.) I've never dared to kiss her yet. I would, 
though, if I could only send her to sleep. 

LovIE. Perhaps he might kiss me, but then I shouldn't know. I 
might pretend to be mesmerised, and—then I should. And it would 
be more dignified if I were not to let him know that I knew that he 
had kissed me, 

Guy. Are you ready, Miss Louie ? 

LOvIE, Yes, 

Guy. Then I'll bf Now, you must give yourself up tome. (He 
places one knee on the sofa and bends over her; he takes hold of one 
of her hands and looks bad-temperedly into her face. She laughs. 
Ah! you're laughing. I can’t hypnotise you if you laugh. Loo 
grave and solemn, and imagine, for instance, that you are with your 
mother at the play. (He tries again, frowns at her, presses her 
finger-tips, and dances his hands before her eyes; she laughs.) My 
dear Miss Louie, you are not i ing yourself with your mother at 
the play. You must give yourself up tome, Paralyse your position ; 
fancy yourself in a balloon and piercing the clouds, (He tries again, 
looks into the very depths of her eyes, and makes faces at her. She 
manages to keep her countenance. He goes on making faces at her 
for nearly half an hour, and she manages to keep her countenance for 
the same time, at the end of which her eyelids drop. DUMBELLE 
gazes at her for some minutes, and finding her solemn and quiet 
begins to get rather frightened. He wonders whether he has really 
mosmerised her or not.) If I have mesmerised her I don’t know how 
I've done it, and I don’t know how to awaken her again. (He places 
his hand over her heart.) It beats. She must be hypnotised! (He 
hisses her and she does not move ; he hisses her again and again, still 
she docs not move, and he is convinced that she is mesmerised.) 


Enter MR, and Mgs, CANDOUR, 


DUMBELLE is so taken up with his fair subject that he docs not notice 
the CANDOURS wntil they discover themselves to him, 

Mrs. Canpour. How very indelicate, Tony ! 

Tony. Shockin’ ! 

Guy. What do you mean? I’ve mesmerised Miss Gorringe, that’s all. 

Mrs, OANDOUR, Really mesmerised her ? 

Guy. Certainly; look for yourself, 

(Mas, CANDOUR takes a pin out of her bonnet and pricks deeply 
the fleshy part of LoUIE's hand ; LOUIE remains perfectly passive. 
Mrs, CANDOUR sticks the pin in the head of the sofa.) 


inter Mz. and Mus, GORRINGE. 


Mrs, GORRINGE. Mr. Dumbelle, you here? (Sees 
bending over her daughter.) Louie, what’s the matter 

Guy. Don’t be alarmed, Mrs, Gorringe; I've only mesmerised Miss 
Leuie, 

Mks, GORRINGE. Mesmerised her? 

Mz, GOBRINGS. How dare you mesmerise my gal? 

Mrs. CANDOUR. Most indelicate proceeding ! 

Mus, GORRINGE. Hold your tongue, Mrs, Candour ! 

Tony. Shocking proceedin’ | 

MB, GORBRINGE. Silence, sir! Mr. Dumbelle, you'd better unmes- 
merise my gal at once. Only the person who puts a person to sleep 
can wake her, so you'd better wake her before I thrash the very life 
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out of you. 
Guy. All right, Mr, Gorringe, I will if——___ [Znter A SERVANT, | 
SERVANT. Two gentlemen to see Mr, Dumbelle, sir. 
Guy. Toseeme? Who are they? 
SERVANT. They wouldn't give their names, sir. Here they come, 


Enter TASKER and JOBSON. 
Goy,. Tasker! Well? 
TASKER. We want you. 
-Gouy. You must let me off for the present. I've mesmerised a 
young lady, and I must awaken her. 
TASKER, Very fine. Ha, ha! 
JOBSON. But you don’t give us the slip this time. (They seize him.) 
Mz. GORRINGE. Who are these men ? 
Guy. Sheriff's officers. Judgment’s been signed against me, and 
they’ve a warrant to arrest me for debt. 
Mrs, GORRINGE. Where will they take you? 
Guy. Holloway! (They do so despite the frantic entreaties of 
Mr, and MRS, GORRINGE and the delinquent himself. 


III. 
BCENE—The same. Time, 8 o'clock, LOovuik discovered as before. 


Discovered also Mk. and M88. GORRINGE and MR. and Mrs, 
OANDOUR, MR, GORRINGE rings the bell in a rage. 


Mrs, CANDOUR (going). Well, Tony, this will be something to talk 
about at Mrs, Bungalow’s dance to-night. It will amuse the guests, 

Tony. Rather. Girl mesmerised by a medical chap while her 
mother’s at the theatre, Shockin’ ! 

Mr. GORRINGE, Candonr, I’ve a good mind to kick you out ! 

Mrs, GORRINGE, And as for you, Mrs, Candour, I don't believe 
you're any better than you ought to be. 

Mrs. CANDOUR, Cruel woman, Sarah, 
but I forgive you; you've been to the 
Strawmarket. 


Enter A SERVANT, 


Mr. GORRINGE. Show these people out. 
[Hreunt Mr, and Mus, CANDOUR. 
LOUIE (rising and throwing her arms 
round her mother's neck). Forgive me, 
mother, but I couldn’t undeceive you 
before those horrid people! They caught 
Mr, Dumbelle in the act of trying to mes- 
merise me, and 
Te-enter the CANDOURS, 

Mrs. Canpouk. I left my bonnet- 
pin——. What! Miss Gorringe awake 
and Mr, Dambelle on his way to Hollo- 
way ! 

Tony. Shockin’ | 

Mrs, CANDOUR. Well, I never did 

believe in mesmerism, 
Tableau (Vivant). 


. 


HISTORY RE-TOLD. 


No, 20.—OLIVER CROMWELL AND 
THE MACK, 


THE Long Parliament having failed to 
do exactly as he wanted it to, Oliver sent 
Colonel Harrison down to the House to 
ascertain the exact state of affairs as 

ded affairs of State. 

“Well?” said Cromwell. 

“Oh! Sir Harry Vane is carrying on in 
an awful way,”moaned Harrison. 

‘Is he?” asked Cromwell. 

“Yes,” said Harrison, “you would 
imagine that he was one of the heroes 
of old, say like Roland.” 

“Roland!” shouted Cromwell; “you 
just wait a bit, and I'l] give him an Oliver.” 

Taking troops with him, he went to the 
House, and, addressing the members, said : 

“I hear your proceedings have been too 
spicy of late. We must get rid of that 
mace,”’ 


Whereupon there came a how! of annoy- 
ance from the members. 

“Take away that bauble,” added Crom- 
well, and turning to Harrison he said, 
aside: ‘‘They are kicking up a terrible 
noise. This seems to me to be a case of 
bauble and squeak,” 
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IN THE SMOKING ROOM, 
THE Musical CAT, 

“Yrs, I was unfortunate in that experiment of giving my horse 
champagne and brandy to drink,” said Colonel Monkhouse; “but I 
was more successful in connection with a dieting experiment, 

“You will know that vocalists are very particular in what they eat 
and drink, The fact is notorious, the reason, of course, being that 
ee eating and drinking would act prejudiciously upon their 
voice, 

“ Although this is a point which has been recognised for, I may say, 
ages, it seems never to have occ to anyone before me tbat 
logically the converse should be the case—namely, that judicious 
eating and drinking should proone a good voice, 

“Now I had a fine black Tom cat, No, not the Manx one, the story 
about which you did not allow me to finish, but a fine black cat with 
a fine black tail. I was very fond of poor old Tom ; but he had one 
fault. He used to go out in the garden at night and make very 
irritating noises, 

“ The idea came to my mind of this question of voice. 

‘Up till that time Tommy had been fed upon cats’ meat and milk. 
I changed his diet to that of singing birds, and fed him for a month on 
canary seed and water, At the end of that period—it was in mid- 
winter—he warbled so beautifully that letters appeared in the local 
papers from naturalists stating that a nightingale had been heard 
singing in the month of December. 

“ Poor Tom died soon afterwards. Possibly the food did not agree 
as well with his stomach as with his voice, and I never had the heart 
to repeat the experiment on another animal.” 

— ee eee 


To balance books is sometimes a heavy job. 


“T HAVEN'T SEEN YOU FOR AN AGE, Miss Low! How ARE YOU GETTING ON?” 
“[’M NOT GETTING ON AT ALL.” 
“No; I SHOULD SAY YOU ARE GOING OFF,” 
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THE CALL BOY. 


Now that the “Severe Frost” no longer stands in the way of 
joarneys to the theatres by road or rail, the “Influenza Epidemic” 


has bobbed up to prevent 
ae people from taking advantage 
Vif Mp of Jack’s absence. Moral 


philosophers would attribute 
this most aggravating state of 
things to the Will of Provi- 
dence. Moral philosophers 
have such little respect for the 
Will of Providence that they 
do not hesitate to make it 
responsible for the very 
nastiest thing that can pos- 
sibly happen. Theatrical 
. Managers are much more 


much more reasonable, to 
boot. ret | put down the in- 
fluenza to the London County 
Council and the frost to the 
cold weather. I am not so 
sure myself that the influenza 
is the fault of the London 
County Council; but that the 
frost is, or was, the fault of 
| | the cold weather must surely 
\'| be the settled opinion of 
Ly everybojy who is not a moral 
af philosopher. (V.B.—I ex- 
‘7 elude from this argument 
altogether that particular 
variety of frost which is 
generally the fault of the play. It is only fair that I should), 
e s 
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TOE UNWELCOME GUEST, 
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* * bs _ * 

But dropping the frost now clean out of consideration), be the 
cause of the influenza what it may, there can be no question whatever 
about the history of its effect. At the time of writing, a most useful 
member of the Lyceum company—to wit, Mr. Henry Irving—is 
prevented by the mysterious malady from fulfilling the terms of his 
engagement, which require him to come on in the course of the 
evening (of A? ene in fact, during the run of the piece) in the 
title-réle of Mr. Comyns Carr's King Arthur. This, from two points 
of view, is a most unfortunate circumstance, but it is gratifying to 
learn that the distinguished patient is, as the authors of fashionable 
intelligence very learnedly put it, “making satisfactory progress 
towards recovery,” and that the play is running pretty smoothly, owing 
to its sed a upon excellent Tyars. Mr. Frank Cooper, the Sir 
Mordred, is also (as I write, remember) a “ Knight out” of the cast, 
through infiuenza ; but as there appears to be an unlimited number of 
knights at the Lyceum--Sir Arthur Sullivan, Sir Edward Burne-Jones, 
Sir Lancelot, e¢c.—he will not be so much missed for a time, although 
everyone will wish him a speedy restoration to health. Ellen Terry, 
I am happy to say, remains 
well; so does Miss Gene- 
vieve Ward, whose praise- 
worthy example in this 
respect is followed by Mr. 
Fuller Mellish; and it is 
good for the play and all 
who intend seeing it that 
neither the influenza nor . 

Mr. Johu Hare has come yet |; ° 
for Mr, Forbes-Robertson. 


* e * 

At the Oriterion it is a j..%:.7- 
case of influenza too, though |: 
by the time these notes 
get into circulation it will, 
according to the acting 
manager’s announcements, 
be The Case of Iebdellivus 
Susan again. No less than 
four members of the Cri- 
terion company are being 
interviewed by the infia- 
enza, and these include Mr, 
Charles Wyndham and Miss 
Mary Moore. The motto 
at this house is evidently 
“The Moore the Mary-er,”’ 


Hore REVIVED. 


* * ® * * e 
The Royalty, it seema, has not lost Hope altogether. Miss Hope ° 


Booth, an American actress who appeared here last year in a piece 
which ran for one night, is determined to have another try at pleasing - 


merciful in this respect, and . 
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London playgoers, and ag | she makes her re-appearance at 

the dusty little house in Dean Street next Saturday night, in a 

farcical comedy (American make) called That Terrible Girl, Messrs. 

Giddens, Maltby, and Dallas, and Miss Lizzie Ruggles, have been 

engaged to support her, and it is thought that they will receive some 

support from her in turn. I wish they may get it. everus | 
e 


e * * + s 

At Steinway Hall this evening Miss Rosa Leo will give the firat of 
three vocal recitals, the remaining two being fixed for performance on 
Tuesday evening, March 19, and Saturday afternoon, March 30, The 
vocalist for the first recital will be Miss Rosa Leo; the second recital 
will have for its vocalist Miss Rosa Leo; while Miss Rosa Leo will be 
the vocalist of the third recital, Mons. Johannes Wolff says he will 
see what he can do on the violin for Miss Leo’s guests this evening, 
and on this occasion, also, there will be given, for the first. time, a 
dramatic episode, entitled A Dramatic Episode, which has’ been 
written by Mons. Maurice Maeterlinck, translated by Mr. William 
Archer, and fitted up with music by Mies Frances Alliteen. Mr. David 
Bispbam will sing at the second recital, and Miss Mabel Chaplin will 
play the ’cello; and on 
the afternoon of the third 
recital, the Wolff will 
come to the Steinway 
doors again. The accom- 
panist for the first recital 
will be Mr. Wilfred Bend- 
all; the second recital 
will have for its accom- 
panist Mr. Wilfred Bend- 
all; while Mr, Wilfred 
Bendall will be the ac- 
companist of the third 
recital. This promises 
well, and the only thing 
to be desired further is, “7 

that the Wolff and the ” 

Leo won't fight over the 
Leo's share in the enter- 
tainments, which is un- 
doubtedly the largest of 

all, * x 
The piece with which 
Mr. J. L. Shine intends 
reopening the Strand 
shortly is a comedy called 
Fanny. It is to be hoped 
that the critics, also, will have occasion to call it by this name, only 
with the fifth vowel instead of the first immediately following the F. 
It is to be hoped, also, that the recent bad luck at the Strand may 
not endure, and so lead to another case of the Shine being taken out 
of enterprise at this theatre. 
* s 6 * + 2 


To Miss J**nn* D*’sr* 


THE OALL Boyr’s GIBLs. 
No. 151.—Miss Jeanne Douste. 


IN times like these, When women “ New ” 
When people sneeze (A dreadful crew) 
From dawn of day Affect men’s ways, 
Until their heads And men (? the sights) 
Upon their beds Attend first-nights 
At night they lay ;— In women’s stays ;— 
When leaking pipes When all the trees 
Make ugly stripes (They're few one sees) 
All down the wall, Are black and bare, 
And plumbers’ men And all about 
Come now and then, Looks fairly out 
Or not at all ;— Of its repair— 
When rumour speaks ’Tis then the sight 
Of weeks and weeks Needs something bright 
Of weather wild, And fresh to see : 
And matinées That’s why I’m glad 
Of three-act plays My eyes have had 
Alone are mild :— A sight of thee ! 
—+—— THE C.B, 


Lord Rosebery Dished. 


AT last Lord Rosebery’s name is associated with something that 
all the opposing elements that make up his party may approve. His 
name is now given to a new entrée. Supréme de volaille a la Rosebery 
ought to godown. Even when the Prime Minister appeared at Epsom 
leading the winner of the Derby there were some among his political 
colleagues who protested as heartily as others applauded. But 
Supréme de volaille a la Rosebery—they can all swallow that. 


oe 
Matrimonial Advertisement. 


GENTLEMAN, wealthy, but aged eighty-seven, is desirous of meeting 
with a lady who would kindly consent shortly to become his widow. 
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THE NEW MAMMA. 


An Hveryday Essay, 
by—of course!—a 
Beastly Old Bachelor 


You may eee her quite 
at her best when she and 
her sweet little primal 
offspring have a “ penny- 
werth” in a suburban 
omnibus, The more 
primal the offspring, the 
more entertaining in its 
pure cussedness—to the 
amused observer. The 
New Mamma’s ruling 
idea appears to be to 
mislead her fellow “in- 
siders’’ into thinking 
that shes no amateur at 
the business, It's an 
unfortunate delusion, 
for, no matter how 
juvenile, baby himself 
has the notion that he 
has been brought out 
solely for the purpose of 
demonstrating the fact 
that children are sent to 
the very people least able 
to control them. 

Having gazed enquir- 
ingly at the six persozs 
opposite, and the five’on 
his own side of the con- 
veyance, and finding 
them mildly interested 
in him, he proceeds with 
the manifestation. The 
aot act ee in ag 

enly c ing the 
whole body ° from its 
standing position on the 
New Mamma’s lap, and 
turning a complete 
somersault off her knees, 
landing upon the cra- 
nium, or brain-box, upon 
the floor of the’bus. As 
a “sensation” this can 
give several yards and a 
beating to Cinquevalli 
with the cannon-ball, ora 
Blondin’s false step on the rope, and invariably produces such a salvo 
of “Oh’s” from the spectators as to cause the conductor to start 
nervously from his “ book-keeping” and tug at the bell cord. 

Being restored to position, unburt—thanks to the straw-strewn aisle 
—and Laviig enjoyed the discomfiture of the passengers for a few 
seconds, it is time to proceed with the next act. With a rebellious 
whoop that badly jars the nerves of the more elderly “riders,” the 
performer throws himself upon his back on Mamma’s knees, and 
shoots out like a telescope. The dyspeptic old gentleman on the right 
receives a violent butt in the side from the young gentleman's head, 
whilst two sturdy little feet coming suddenly into violent contact with 
the brown-psper parcel of a grandmotherly person on the left, sends 
it to the floor with a force sufficient to cause it to burst instantly. 
Whilst a grateful aroma of mixed groceries, amongst which that of 
coffee slightly prodominates, pervades the vehicle, the telescopic 
exercise is continued. The New Mamma is now the cynosure of all 
eyes, and feels it, too, whilst the dyspeptic old gentleman, most of 
whose digestive apparatus has been butted loose, is gasping painfully, 

But the faterest in the drama has begun to wane. he face of the 
New Mamma has assumed the hue of a healthy tomato plant, and 
there is a look in her eyes that tells of a yearning to go off somewhere 
and become a glorious, care-free angel. Menaced by ten frowning 
faces, and not daring to confront that of the grandmotherly person, 
atill groping in the straw for some straying nutmegs, she grabs the 
juvenile performer, and, stumbling over the feet of his audience, gets 
out, to conduct the remainder of the Kindergarten on foot. 

And the performer? Why he’s no sooner out than, throwing 
acrobatics to the winds, he proceeds to take a most fatuous interest in 
a blind dog, whereat Mamma—forgetting it all—becomes deliriously 


happy. 


t 
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A Definition. 
A LABOUB Leader: A man who does no work. 
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Ethel, HAVE YOU GOT ANY VERY EXPENSIVE TASTES, CHARLIE? 
Charlie. WiLL, I DON’T KNOW—I'M VERY FOND OF You. 


JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs., Feb. 21.—Influenza. Bed. 

Fri., Feb, 22,—Doctor, Put my feet in bay leaves and water. 

Sat., Feb, 23.—Delirious, 

Sun., Feb, 24.—Deliricus, Made friends with a little boy with 
brown legs at the foot of my bed. He's a nice little fellow with a 
little pair of skates, and he jumps about the counterpane from pip to 

1p. 
F Hiton., Feb, 25.—Delirious. Saw a strange dog in my room. It hal 
two tails and no head. One tail was where the head ought to have 
been, I never knew whether it was coming in or going out of the 
room. It worried me so. 

Tues., Feb. 26.—Delirious, Found myself in a Japanese kitchen, 
where hundreds and thousands of tiny little Japs were making tea. 
They all bad their heads turned the wrong way. _ 

Wed., Feb. 27.—Doctor. Took my feet out of bay leaves and water. 
Delirium gone and 1’m doing well. 

a 7 


How They Do It. 

Mr. TorRAncgs, L.C.C,, in the course of an interview, has boasted 
of the way in which the sweeping of ice in the parks has been carried 
out, Hesaid: “We now Ales a regulation number of sweepers. 
They are not allowed to ask for gratuities, and they must be unem- 
ployed.” For men to be engaged by the L.C.C. to sweep, and to make 
the proviso that they must not do any work, partly accounts for the 


increase of rates. 
ah $n 


On Tower Hill. 

Socialist. No, we support neither the Liberals nor the Conser- 
vatives. Both profess to go in for economy, and yet both allow 
enormous sums of money to be devoted to the maintenance of that 
vile body known as the police. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
THE OOF-BIRD, 


THIs bird is very shy, is beautifally marked with gold, silver and 
bronze; and is much prized on account of the richness of its notes 
which vary in value from £1 to £1000. 


FRAULEIN CARLOTTA. 
A STORY OF THE LAKE OF THUN. 
CHAPTER V. 
THE ANTI-CLIMAX. 


YES, the fog lifted—lifted in a double sense, 

It seemed as though it had been a drugged or medicated fog. For I 
had not altered, and Fraulein Carlotta had not altered ; and yet, when 
the mist blew away, and we came down the hillside, stiff, and damp 
and weary, I felt that the glamour had drifted away with the clonds, 
and that, with every downward step we took, my desire to have 
Fraulein Carlotta with me permanently was diminishing. She was 
charmiog—I am sure she could never be anything but charming—but 
it was beginning to be borne in upon me that I should get more joy 
by sentimentally remembering Fraulein Carlotta than by making her 
the inalienable companion of my life. 

She did not notice that I looked depressed, but spoke with glad 
anticipation of our future. 

“T think you and I be very happy in London,” she said. “Mamma 
come to stay with us, and little Clara, and Uncle Hans, and Uncle 
Max, and all,” 

That, then, was how she proposed to make me happy—by inviting 
Uncle Max to stay with me! 

‘‘] shall be very glad to see them, Carlotta,” I replied, wondering 
what device I could hit upon to prevent their coming. 

She kissed me in her gratitude, but even her kisses seemed less 
desirable than heretofore, now that there was a price attached to them. 

Then blow succeeded blow on the dumb anvil of my heart. 

The first blow was when we got back to the chalet on the Bergli, 
and told our news to Uncle Max. 

Forthwith he flung his arms about my neck, and kissed me noisily 
upon each cheek in turn. I fancied that I heard the echoes of the 
kisses flying to and fro among the hills, Then he shouted felicitations 
that must surely have been audible even in the next canton, 

“TI congratulate you, mister, with all my heart,” he bellowed. 
“ Lots of people want to marry the Fraulein Carlotta, The dentist 
from Thun want to marry her. So do the baker from Interlakken. 
So do an innkeeper of Oberhofen.” 

I murmured that I was indeed fortunate to have cut out so many 
and such formidable rivals. Uncle Max agreed with me, 

‘Yes, you very fortunate,” he roared. “The others have not even 
kiss her, except the baker, and he have only kiss her once.” 

Fraulein Carlotta blushed gracefully at this untimely betrayal of 
her secret, and Uncle Max continued : 

“‘ Now, you have reason to laugh at the baker in the nose, because 
you take Fraulein Carlotta away from him. Now, you take her to 
London, and in the winter I come to visit you and tell you all the 
news.” 

It was well meant, He really thought that my happiness would be 
incomplete if he did not come to Kensington and stand with his back 
to my fire, discoursing on things in general, narrating the history of 
Switzerland from the earliest times, and exhorting my acquaintances 
in rie aia of art and letters to speak the truth on every possible 


subject. - 
I pictured the scene and shivered. 
“Come as often as you like, and stay as long as you can, Uncle 
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Max,” I answered, praying fervently that he might never be able to 
raise the railway fare. 
That was my first shock, but my second shock was not unlike it. 
It happened when we got back to the pension and told Madame the 


joyful news. : 

“ Himmel ! I am so glad,” she said, “Now you must come with us 
to have supper in the kitchen.” 

“1 have great pleasure in accepting your invitation, madame,” I 


replied ; and forthwith I was led out and planted ona wooden chair, 
in front of a deal table, in the midst of a powerful odour of onions. 

Madame was kind. No one could have been kinder. She loaded 
my plate with delicacies, and insisted that I should be served three 
times to the strawberry compote. She fetched from the cellars a mys- 
terious liqueur—what the French call a liqueur de fantaisie—and 
made me drink of it as freely as though she knew that I desired to 
drown regret. 

Then, at last, came the inevitable climax. 

“\ Timmel / You shall be so happy with Carlotta. Hvery summer 
you and Carlotta shall come and stay with me. Every winter I shall 
come to stay with you.” 

I looked at Fraulein Carlotta, seeking to gather from her expression 
how the proposal pleased her. It evidently pleased her very much 
indeed. Fer eyes sparkled, and she clapped her hands for joy. 

“Oh, yes, I think that very nice,” she cried. : 

She looked prettier than ever while she spoke. An artist would 
have rejoiced to paint her; a matron of the middle classes would 
have praised her powerful domestic instincts; but to me her words 
came with all the force of a cruel revelation. 

‘‘T am sure it will be very nice indeed,” I answered. 

But while I said it, I knew that now I hated Fraulein Carlotta 


instead of loving her. 
(To be continued.) 


Ce 


HURRAH FOR THE THAW! 


‘“ HurRad for the Frost!" is a phrase full of awe, 

A more sensible shout is “ Hurrah for the Thaw !” 
What woes I went through while the Frost was maintained 
By no language of mine can be truly explained. 

The pump in the garden, as Squeers said, was “ fruz °— 
The very same thing that had happened to uz-- 

My children were squalling, unfortunate brats ; 

My wife was as cross as a bag full of cata; 

My clock wouldn't strike and my watch wouldn’t tick, 
The dog wouldn't bark, for the cold made him sick. 

A crash came! We thought ‘twas an earthquake at first. 
It was something more dreadful—the boiler had burst ! 
For fear that the boiler'’s sad fate they might share 

The slaveys — up and ran off in despair. 

The parson did nothing but moan at our case ; 

The plumber was laughing all over his face. 

I rushed from the house and endeavoured to skate, 

But I soon came a cropper and fractured my pate! 

So I think of the Frost with a feeling of awe, 

And delightedly bellow “ Hurrah for the Thaw!” 


ee oy 
Mr. HENRY IRVING is to preside at a Festival dinner of the Cab- 


drivers’ Benevolent Association. One would have thought that stage- 
coach drivers would have been more in Mr, Irving's line. 


ee 
Mr. LANE, the magistrate, has been delivering a homily against early 


marriages, But there are circumstances in which it is preferable to 
marry too early than too late. 


COLLECTORS. 
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“DO YOU THINK THE SEA WILL BB CALM AND THE SHIP SAFE?” 
“OH, YES; WE'VE NEVER HAD AN ACCIDENT YET.” 


“THEN IT’S TIME YOU HAD, AND I Won't GO.” 


Their Favourite Plays. 

“Siz WILLIAM HARCOURT,” we read with dismay, “was present 
at the per penence of The Case of Rebellious Susan.” Washe? And 
what did he mean by it? There is more in it than meets the eye. 
Was it intended as a hint to the Prime Minister? If Rebellious 
Susan is Sir William's fancy, other distinguished politicians have 
also their favourite plays) JUDY is able to givea list of favourite 


pieces : 
Lord Rosebery as --. Lhe Derby Winner, 
Mr. H. H, Asquith ... ... An Ideal Husband, 
Mr, Henry Labouchere A Leader of Men. 


Mr. Justin M‘Carthy... The Importan ce of Being Earnest, 


Mr, Timothy Heal ; 
Mr, John Redmond A Pair of Spectacles, 


Lord Brassey... Thoroughbred, 

Sir Edward Grey ... ed The New Boy. 

Sir Frank Lockwood . An Artist's Model. 

Mr, W, E, Gladstone An Innocent Abroad. 
eS 


New Name for the Empire: The Chantry. 
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UTILISATION OF OLD DRAMATISTS. 

: THE Daily News, the otheri day, 

} gave a gruesome account of a murder 

. of a son by a father, at Wilna, the 

\ latter not having recognised the 

Va main former, who had come back with 

NAN wealth. The same story, with slight 

| variations, was circulated by Reuter's 

' Agency in the Autumn of 1893, as 

having happened at Balta, Russia, 

But both stories have been freely 

adapted from George Lillo’s tragedy, 

The Unfortunate Curiosity, written 
nearly two centuries ago. 

This opens up a new field for the 
enterprising Continental reporter. 
Thus we may expect to find : 

ROMANTIC TRAGEDY IN ITALY.— 
We learn, on the best authority, 
that a most unfortunate affair has 
occurred in connection with two 
leading families who have long been 
Opposed to each other. It seems that 
the son of one family fell in love 
with the daughter of the other house, 
and married her privately. The young 
lady took a sleeping draught, and the 
boy husband, thinking she was dead, 
committed suicide. The girl wife, 
upon awakening, was so shocked 


understand that the affair caused such 
pain to the surviving relatives that 
the two houses have now become 
reconciled, 

EXTRAORDINARY AFFAIR AT 
VENICE.—It is reported that a curious 
case occurred here the other day in 
the Law Courts, A n, calling 
himself a barrister, appeared in Court 
on behalf of a debtor; he promptly 
turned himself into judge, counsel and 
jury, won his case amidst much ap- 
plause by the use of bad logic, and 
then disap The rumour is now 
being circulated that the barrister in 
question, who was not known locally, 
was really a woman, and the wife of a 
man for whom the debtor had bor- 
rowed the money which was the subject 
of the action. 

A SCANDINAVIAN DRAMA.—This 
is not one of Ibsen‘s, but refers to an 
event which took place at Elsinore, a 
town in Denmark. A young gentle- 
man named Egilson, who evidently 
would not have appreciated the 
Deceased Wife's Sister Bill, objected 
to his mother marrying her brother-in- 
law. He had previously killed an old 
friend of his mother, but the family 
being very influential, the matter was 

ushed up. However, it was seen that 
his mind was not what it should be, 
and steps were taken to send him out 
of the country. This was done, but in the meantime his sweetheart, 
the daughter of. the murdered man, drowned herself. The remainder 
of the story is too horrible to relate ; suffice it to say, that the whole 
of the persons in any way connected with the family have now come 
to their deaths by violent means, A provincial Danish paper 
circulated an absurd story about a ghost in connection with this 
matter; but, of course, this is unworthy of consideration. 

es 
Questions of Moment. | 

It is remarkable, and even mildly amusing, to note the number of 
so-called “questions” we have on hand at present, and questions, too, 
that seem so particularly easy to solve. For instance : 

The Silver Question (in a Strand restaurant): “Have you such 

a thing as a dollar about you, old man, until ‘treasury'’?” 

The Unemployed Question (in any suburban terrace): “J’yer 

want any war-ter?” 

The Water Question (in any bar): ‘Now, then—say ‘when’?” 


The Eastern Question (in Aldgate): “Vill yer puy a peautiful - 


fifty-pladed benknife for zixbence?” and, amongst many others, 
The Woman’s Question : ‘' Let’s see, next year is leap-year, isn't it?” 


that she also committed suicide. We . 
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LONDON: March 1, 1895. ; 


It is astonishing how some people will sacrifice their private 
pleasures to the public good. I made this reflection the other day 
when I met Viscount Mountmorres in the Holland 
Park Road, and he told me that he was standing 
for the London Oounty Council. His constituency, 
he added, was in the East, and in order to prosecute 
his candidature more assiduously, he had taken 
lodgings in the Mile End Road. Picture it and 
think of it. In order that he may have the satis- 
faction of sitting in a horrid room in Spring 
Gardens, and listening to a lot of talk about Parks, 
and Music-halls, and Bridges, and Open Spaces, 

'f# and Betterment, and the Municipalisation of the 
Wg Water Works, and the Unification of London, a 
young man to whom most sorts of amusement are 
available consents to take up his abode in lodgings 
at the Mile End, Such self-sacrifice deserves 
success, and I trust that by the time these lines are 
printed Viscount Mountmorres, who is a Moderate, 
will have succeeded. 


* * * * * 
There is another Moderate candidate in whose 
fortunes I am particularly interested. This is Mr. 
W. H. Devenish, who seeks the suffrages of the 
blameless inhabitants of Finsbury. 
* * * * s 
I am not so much interested in Mr. Devenish 
because he is a politician as because he is a 
humorist. He was a contemporary of mine at Oxford, where he 
published a charming little book of satire of local characteristics and 
celebrities, I have not seen the book for many, many years, but there 
is one sentence of it which is firmly rooted in my memory. The 
author is writing of the Christ Church man, and he offers this explan- 
ation of one of the Christ Church man’s most engaging peculiarities : 
s 5 


bl 
MORE POWER TO 
HIS ELBOW. 


2 * s * 
“He goeth not to lectures, for he saith: ‘How can a man lecture 
in bags cut like that?’” 
* 


e s S g * 
After leaving Oxford, Mr. Devenish took to journalism. He edited 
ans for that loquacious fire-eater, Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett, 
and he has contributed two exceedingly comic stories to Phil May's 
Annual, I am also sure that his views about the music-halls are 
sound, and therefore I shall be very disappointed if he is not elected. 
e e 


s + e e 
There is a picture here of a certain Mr. Higgins. He is not 
particularly distinguished, but he has gained a little temporary 
notoriety by voting against his party, and so imperilling the stability 
a the Liberal Government. More power, then, to the elbow of Mr. 


® s % * e % 
The other picture represents Sir Weetman Pearson, the new Liberal 
member for Colchester. 


. * e e ¢ * 
Sir Weetman Pearson is a capable man, though I understand that 
he holds extreme views even for a Radical, As 
regards the reason of his election at Colchester, 
I imagine that his ability had a good deal to do 
with it. His opponent, Captain Vereker, was 
certainly out-classed by him. A candidate who, 
in his craving for alliterative effect, sent round 
bills bearing the words “ Vereker, veni, vidi, vici,” 
may very well have alienated Conservatives who 
consider men as well as measures. 


e * * s s 

XD, The moral is that the Conservative party should 
yg choose candidates for doubtful seats with greater 
4%  circumspection. There are plenty of young men 
of ability among the members of the junior bar 
who would be very useful to them in the House of 
Commons, They are young men who, through 
their organisation, the United Club, have worked 
for the profit of the party at many by-elections. 
Many eloquent and forcible speakers are included 
in their number, and they would be willing even 
to fight forlorn hopes if their election expenses 
were defrayed for them. It is not, perhaps, my 
business to furnish a list of their names in the 
columns of a comic paper, but, if the Conservative 
whips care to communicate with me, I shall be 
only too glad to tell them who the young men are, and why I consider 
that the party would improve its prospects if it would avail itself of 
their services, THE SPEAKER, 


SIR WEETMAN 
PEARSON. 


BLOOD Relations: A family of fleas. 
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THE LADY AND THE ORNITHOLOGIST. 


THAT lady very much I 
love, 
And greatly I respect, 
Whose hat with little Scilly- 


birds 
Is fancifully decked. 
A gentle woman once [ met 
At Kensington, called 
“Gore” ; 
A bird of most outlandish 


type 
Upon her head she wore. 
As I’m an ornithologist, 
Said I, “Here's money 
down ; 
If you ed sell me that there 


ir 
Ill give you half a crown.” 
Said she, “If you'll give 
shillings three 
‘Tis yours and yours 
alone,” 
I sprung the “tanner,” and, 


by Jove, 55 
The bird is all my own. 
——— 


IT'S NOT 80 MUCH THE TALE THAT'S TOLD AS THE 
TELLER’S WAY OF TELLING. 


Iv was a Don and a Grad, | 
Sted Don was notorious for his profound erudition and his seedy 
clothes, 

The Grad. was notorious for his gay dress and surface wit. 

Said the Don to the Grad. : 

“Smythe, you're a young swell; tell me what you think of my 
new coat, eh? Is it fashionably cut? Seems to me jast a little 
short—what do you say, eh?” 

‘Oh, I don’t know,” said the Grad. ; “anyway, it’ll be lopg enough 
before you get another.” 

And the Don laughed his loudest and longest. 

3 & 
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* eS * * 

There was a “ wine” given in the evening to which the Don was 
invited. 

They all contributed in some way or other to the general entertain- 
ment. Some sang, some played the banjo, and some played the fool. 

When it came to the Don's turn to do something, he said ; 

“Well, I can tell you a capital joke which happened between 
Smythe and myself this morning. I said to Smythe, ‘How do 
you like my coat?’ and he said, ‘It'll be a long time before you get 
another,’” 

They all looked at each other blankly, 

There wasn’t so much as a smile on any face. 

“ Why don’t you laugh?” asked the Don. “ Z laughed tremendously 
when Smythe said it,” 

Ee 


Too much Temptation. 

She. Of course it was unfortunate that your wife happened to 
read my letter to you, but then you know you told me that she never 
opened your correspondence. 

He. Neither does she as a rule, but I never thought you would be 
so foolish as to put “ Private and Confidential” on the envelope. 


“ WELL, what d'ye think of this? I gave one and a penny a bottle 
for it. D*ye think it would improve by keeping?” 
“ Well, it couldn't do anything else.” 
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THE SAME OLD STORY. 

Iv was on the eve of Lent, and Mr, Coddington Capel-Corte, having 
dined principally upon salt fish and declared that the season had only 
been pitchforked into the calendar at the instance of some enter- 
prising firm of mineral-water manufacturers, drew his chair towards 
the fire in a somewhat captious mood. 

“Minnie, dear,” he said, lighting a cigarette and assuming a 
thoughtful air simultaneously, e thee were telling me just before dinner 
scr Ari ordered a velvet and chinchilla opera cloak of Madame 

e 9 

“Well, not exactly ordered it, dear: J told her I was perfectly in 
love with it, but must first consult you.” . 

“Bat you said something about her sending it home?” 

“Well—er—I eaid she might if she did not receive a note from ne 
by the first post in the morning countermanding the order.” 

“Exactly. Now, it’s like this, little woman, things are precious 
bad in the City. We men in the ‘House’ are stared in the face by 
three or four lots of foreign trouble— BF ae confidence is sbaken by the 
result of some of the County Council elections—a general election 'll 
be the next wogey— and all this makes money tight.” 

She only cast down her eyes, and he went on : 

“ Twent ene guineas don’t grow on trees in bunches—not even in 
Drapers Gardens—and then, too, it’s Lent, Now, 8 je pore you make 
your Lenten penance going without this mantle, please me by 
just sitting down and writing that little note to Madame Felicie?” 

The scalding hot tears of disappointment swelled up into her sweet 
eyes ; but she was as dutiful as she was devoted, so, with a very heavy 
heart and a more unsteady hand, she penned the note of revocation, 
and, hastily blotting up the tear that had fallen on and blurred the 
final x an capita] 8 in “‘ Maddox Street,” handed the sealed envelope 
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to pee poor cajectes oceing ton 


It was the Srentnge oi Ash “Wednesday, ‘and a delicious little worth 
looking all the more delightful for the rosy flushes that some sudden 
joy had sent into her cheeks, started up from her chair as a loud rat- 
tat-tat sounded at the door, and, with a silvery laugh, proceeded to 
envelop her form in a superb green velvet mantle, trimmed heavily 
with chinchilla that had lain upon an ottoman. 

“You dear, delightful old tease!” she cried, in a transport of joy, 
flinging her arms around the neck of her husband as he entered, “I 
knew all the time you meant me to have it—and fancy the deceit of 
the naughty boy letting his little wifie even write to Felicie—yes, yes, 
one on 00's chin, too—there |” 

It was a feeling something akin to that of sickness that a 
momentarily puzzled but now thoroughly conscious man turned 
oe away, and plunged his left fist into his right hand breast 


Yes, it was there right enough : he'd never posted her letter ia 
a a 


THEY THOUGHT ALIKE. 

THERE were three of them—Freddy, Teddy and Victor. These . 
were their Obristian names: their surnames are immaterial. 

They were all very like each other, though there was no relationship 
between them. They had the same tastes—and for that matter the 
same want of tastes, or wants of taste. They frequented the same 
clubs, usually started drinking brandy and soda about the same period 
of the morning, were to be seen in Bond Street at the same time of 
the afternoon, and visited the same theatre at night. 

It was only natural, therefore, that the whole of the trio should 
have been simultaneously smitten with 
the charms of Miss Netty Nivison, a 
young lady who had. attained the 
dignity of having her name put in 


small type in the programme of the 
= woot theatre of Freddy, Teddy and 
= ctor. 
ee > y a== Prtsloas obser after the theatre oo 
le = ~ 29 =SSE5 ee Johnnies were at supper wi 
Ree yh I A pS pF) “ Haw—Nettie,” sai y, ‘you 
i 4 é. - 5 jj , Gey a= Cap  * Zh have a jolly good time of it, don’ t you 
ii hits UA = /// know.” 
WT) ‘* Aw—yes, I should rather say s0,” 
added Teddy. 


*'Yah—very !” followed from Victor. 

“Not so bad,” said Nettie; ‘ but 
then, one is always discovering that 
there is something one wants.” 

“‘ Haw—I daresay,” said Freddy. 

“ Aw—not unlikely,” added Teddy. 

‘“* Yah — possibly,” foliowed from 
Victor. 

“And what have you discovered, 
now, that you haven't got?” asked 
Freddy. 

“ Aw—what is it?” added Teddy. 

“Yah — what?” followed from 
Victor. 

“Only three things just at present. 
Nothing particular, you know. You 
mustn’t laugh at my whims, though 
they may strike you as queer, The 
three things are a new diamond neck- 
lace, a prize breed St. Bernard—and 
don't laugh—a box of dominoes.” 

“Haw—I think that can be set 
right,” said Freddy. © 

“ Aw—yes, I should say so,” added 
Teddy. 

a Yah —rather!” followed from 
_ Victor. 

By eleven o'clock the following 
morning N ettie recelved—three boxes 
of dominoes, 

n> Qe 


A Definition. 

Teacher, What is an average? 

Tommy. Something that you hit. 

Teacher. What's that you say? 

Tommy. Something that you hit, Sir. 

Teacher. What nonsense ! 

Tommy, Why,! heard you say your- 
self yesterday, to the Examiner, that 
you had been striking an average. 


& 


' DO YOU THINK KISSING RIGHT TO BE ALLOWED ON THE STAGE?” 
“ WELL, I THINK THE LIPS ARE PREFERABLE," 
ae 
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CAPRICE. 


HE rapped at the door. 

“ Come in.” 

He went in, She rose to meet 
and gave him her hand, 

“ How are you, Mab?” 

“You're late.” 

“T am, rather,” 

“T thought you were never coming.” 

“The cook's down with influenza,” 
he said, taking off his outdoor wraps, 
“and things are all at sixes and 
hia fl dee 

‘I'd quite given you up.” _ 

“Then you were very silly.” 

“That's right, criticise me directly 
you come,” 

He looked at her, 

“ Well,” said she, “aren't you going 
to sit: down ?” 

“TI was waiting for you.” 

She sat down in a very ungraceful 
way. 

He sat down quietly and eased up 
his leg-pieces. Then he looked at her. 
She was looking away. 

Then she looked at him. 

‘What's the matter?” he asked. 

“ Nothing.” 

‘‘ Angry because I’m a few minutes 
late?” 

She sneered. 

‘Yes, it must be that.” 

“ You don’t flatter yourself much.” 

“No, not much. My coming a few 
minutes late is nothing, and you said 
be Rules angry at nothing, so it must 

t. 


It was not so much the logic as the 
rather persuasive way in which he 
came to the conclusion that made her 
smile. 

‘“ That's better,” he said, smiling too ; 
“T thought I would soon win you 
over.” 

“You do flatter yourself.” 

“But not much. You said I didn’t 
much,” ~ 

She smiled again. She knelt down 
before the fire and toyed simply 
enough with the poker. 

“Now, tell me, Mab, what's . 
troubling you?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Eh?” 

és N oth-ing.” 

“ Really nothing?” 

“ Really.” 

“ That’s all right, then.” ; 

He took up a paper from the little tea table by his side. She 
looked daggers at him and rose. 

“Oh, very well,” she said, “if you’ve come here to redd, I—well, I 
can read, too.” 

She snatched up a paper, flopped down in a chair with her back to 
him and began to read, He put down his paper. 

“ There, Mab, I’ve put down my paper.” 

There was a pause, 

“Mab!” 

She went on reading. 

ti Mab ! ” ¢ 

He went over to her and took hold of the paper gently, She kept 
a firm grasp of it. Then he tried to take it away, and there was just 
& suspicion of a struggle, and in the vain endeavour he kissed her. 

* Don’t do that!” 

‘What is the matter?” 

She flung the paper down and rose, Then she knelt before the fire 
again and took up the poker, 

“Mab, I think you're very unkind and a great goose. No,no!” he 
said, playfully, “you have the poker in your hand, and I withdraw 
the great goo3ze before I—I mean, before it gets a basting.” 
anes did not make her laugh; it made her poke the fire revenge- 

y. 
‘Don’t poke the fire at the top.” 
‘“T'll poke the fire where I like.” 
“Not at the top. Poke it anywhere you like, but not at the top; 
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She. 'M TOLD YOU WANT TO MABRY ME ONLY FOR MY MONEY. 
Herr Brusche, NOR, NOR; I SHALL VANT YOUE FATHER'S MONEY AS VELL. 


there’s a good 
“It's my fire and I'll poke it where I please.” 
“Except the top.” 
But crash came the poker down on the top. 
“It's cowardly,” said he, “to hit a little fire like that.” 
This even did not make her laugh. 
“TT think you are horrid,” she said, 
“I’m sure you are,” he returned. 


She threw the poker down. | 

*‘ And,” she went on, “I won’t ask you here any more,” 
“Why not?” | 

“ Because I won't.” 


“ That's a very good reason.” 

‘‘ And I don’t care if you go away now.” 

‘‘ That means that you would rather I went, doesn’t it?” 

“Tf you like,” 

“Then I'll go.” 

And he put on his coat, and he put on his left glove, and he took 
up his hat with his gloved hand and offered the ungloved hand to Mab. 

Good night,” he said. 

She didn’t take his hand nor did she answer. 

“ Very well ;” and he paused, 

‘*T repeat,” said Mab, “that you may go at once if you like.” 

And he went, 

That wouldn’t have mattered so much if he had come back, but-he: 
didn’t, [Serve her right /—ED. 
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THE HAPPY VILLAGE OF SNOOZELHAM. 


[In a paragraph bcaded “News in China,” the Datly Telegraph says: “Asa matter of fact there are thousands of interior towns and villages whcse people may never hear of 
the existing troubles until some years hence, when some itinerant missionary may speak of the war in conversation.”] 


es speed | EC ¢ 


WE will suppose that up till quite lately, a village 
simiJar to those alluded to above—we will call it 
Snoozelham—existed in England, miles away from any- 
where, whose everything went its own sweet way quite 
comfortably. Well, one day a lover there had a tiff 
beer pS wectoeette “I will go to the wars!” gaid he, 
and he left. 


again. Now it rep 
found his way into the 


Wellington nose.” 


Of course she oried a good deal, and wished him back 
ed soon after that a peddler 
village, where he met the littic ~ 
sweetheart girl. The peddler was jocular, as all peddlers 
should be. “I am sure, my dear,” said he, “you will 
buy of such an aristocratic peddlerasIam. Look at my 


“What's that?” said tho little sweetheart girl. 
“What!” he cried, “haven't you heard of the great 
Duke of Wellington who, with our brave soldier boys, 
beat the French at Waterloo?" Away ran the little 
sweetheart girl to her lover's mother, a lone widow, and 
told her about the great battle. “Oh, suppose he's 
killed or wounded !” cried they both. 
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Tesenete 


The news soon spread in the village, from whence the 
peddler had departed. “Wo must celebrate this great 
victory !" said the chief man of the place, who kept the 
general shop, to the schoolmaster. Your boys must 
have'a holiday, and the fiddler shall play ‘ God save the 
King’ by the village pump! Who's got a flag?” What 
a commotion there was, to be sure! 


In the midst of the celebration who should return on 
furlough but the soldier lover. La! wasn't his little 
sweetheart glad to see him ! “What Tommy rot!” said 
he, when they congratulated him upon coming back 
from Waterloo safe and sound. “ What on earth are 
you talking about? Why, that was fought eighty years 
ago!” “Lor!” cried the villagers. 


And when he returned to Aldershot he told the 
General of his Division. Jove! didn’t the General 
laugh ! and when at his club he told a friend who was 
an M.P., and the M.P.told Parliament. And now, what 
with a County Oouncil, a Water Company, a School 
Board and all the reat, the village of Snoozelham is 
alas } happy no longer ! 
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FLORENCH.—Make an offer. You need not pay anything; but the 
least you can do is to make the offer. It would show an earnest of 
your desire to do the right thing. Besides, we don’t sup your 
offer would be accepted, so you would have the credit and satisfac- 
tion of doing all that you could, which practically is nothing. 


REDDITCH.—He is suffering frominfiuenza, As a matter of fact he is 

pigeon shooting at Monte Carlo, where the epidemic doesn’t 

revail; so he may well be said to be suffering from influenza, 
What he is suffering with is the superiority of his rival shots, 
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THE THREE BEARS. 

“WONDERFUL thing, animal instinct, sir, wonderful!” and the tall, 
weatherbeaten individual who had addressed. these remarks to the 
spectacled, pippin-faced old gentleman who was also watching the 
brown bear trying to dig up the asphalte floor of its den, again assumed 
a look of profound intellectual pain. 

“Very, sir, very indeed,” responded the old gentleman, who was not 
particularly interested, but unwilling to be impolite. 

“Tye had heaps to do with bears in my time,” continued the 
stranger, with the air of one who is literally soaked in reminiscence 
and longs to wring himself out, “and I’ve always noticed that bears 
‘cumulate knowledge like a postman’s foot does corns, an’ they make 
more use of it at the right time than a cow 
does of her tail when summer flies are bitin’.” 

“ Dear me!” ejaculated the old gentleman 
rather nervously, 7 

“ An’ there's this about bears, too,” wen 
on the irrepressible natural historian : “‘ they 
may be as slow an’ ponderous as the tread of 
a new p'liceman, but they zever forget an old 
score, sir—never! If an old bear's ‘got it on 
the slate’ for you he won't forget it. A ‘few 
more ye'rs may roll, a few more seasons 
come,’ as the hymn goes, but he'll see that 
you git it right fair in the neck before you're 
through.” 

“ Indeed ?”” blurted out the old gentleman, 
more nervous than ever, quite with the air of 
one who had years and years ago done some 
bear an injary, and fondly hoped it had all 
been forgotten. 

“Indeed, it is right! By-the-way, j’yer 
ever hear the txwe story— the three bears’?"” 

The pippin-faced old gentleman winced a 
little—he had a oe that the 
loquacious stranger had already incurred a 
liability with the recording angel since the 
conversation started, and he was.unwilling to 
have it increased on his account. But he 
could no more tell a lie than G. Washington : 
he had not heard the ¢rue story of the three 


“Bless my heart!” cried the man with the 
beard, “‘an’ to think that. Jim Forder and I 
had it all to ourselves, too! It was as long 
ago as.’79, sir, and out among the dark-green 
overhanging pines in the Rockies. There 
was nothing to be seen for miles around the 
little clearin’ on which our log cabin stood 
but trees, trees, trees; trees and—bears. It 
was so weird and sombre out there that you 
could a’most stand still on a dark night an’ 
hear yer hair growin’—an’ restful !—well, the 
only thing I can compare the restfulness to is 
the welcome that the grave extends to a man 
who's been married for any length of time to 
a New Woman.” 

‘Dear me, dear me!” responded the old 
gentleman, not unmoved by the traveller's 
eloquence. - 

“Well, sir, in the midst of all this stood 
our little pine hut, the interior of which was 
warmed only by a large double double-crown 
poster of Kate Santley as La Marjolaine, 
which Jim had brought from England with 
him and plastered over some cracks in the [ 
walls with cold-boiled potatoes, an’, b’lieve 
me or b'lieve me not, the only other warmth 
we got of a night was the hot breath of the 
grizzlies pourin’ through the crevices when they came prowlin’ around 
all night—Bruins on the prowl.” 

“Good gracious!” 

“There were three in particular—brothers, I take it—all grizzlies, 
-or Ursus horribilis, as they'd call ’em here—who used to come reg'lar. 
We knew ’'em by the breath—'cept once or twice when they'd 
-discovered a black ants’ colony or had a big hornet’s nest for supper— 
-an' even a man’s breath’s apt to varya bit when he's been banquetting. 
‘Well, one day Jim says to me, ‘ Partner, we shall have to catch these 
“coves, they’re gettin’ too attentive.’ ‘Go ahead,’ says I; and that 
night Jim set a trap—a big steel trap it was, fastened on to an 
Apollinaris case filled up with big stones. Lor! the row and rumpus 
we heard that night! One of em had been hooked for certain, till, 

Just before daylight, it stopped. 

“’Fore breakfast out we went, Winchester in hand, to explore, but 
mot a sign of trap, bears or box was there. True, they'd larrupped an’ 
‘torn up the ground for a good bit round our shanty, an’, judgin’ by the 
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blood there was about, the one that had been in the trap must have 
got a mortal wound. We tracked their trail half-way down to where 
we'd spent ten months diggin’ a well, an’ there we lost it. Now, 
here’s the mightiest curious thing that ever you—ah! or anybody else 
for that matter—ever heard, Jim was a teetotaler. He'd joined the 
never-touch-it brigade at the instance of a dying mother or something, 
an’ he never strayed from it. With me it was diffrent: I don't 
c’nsider water’s a drink at all, Three weeks after that ‘ bear night’ 


Jim developed typhoid bad. I begged an’ begged of him to take some- 


thing for it, but I hadn’t got a liquid in the house that didn’t break 
one of his blae-ribbin’ rules, an’—’scase me droppin a tear, sir—on the. 
eighth night he chucked down his knife an’ fork for ever!" 

‘‘ How very pathetic!’? murmured the old 
gentleman, 

“Tt was, sir, it was, An’ @ye know what 
it was after all? It was only them bears 
gettin’ their own back.” 

‘Why, how was that?” 

‘When the two of ’em came down that 
night and found the other-one caught in the 
trap they saw at once that he was a ‘ gone- 
er,” They argues it out amongst themselves 
—a dyin’ bear ain't much use to anybody— 
‘cept to poison a well with, an’ so he died by 
drownin’, to do the others a turn. 

‘How do I know it, sir? Why, as I was 
diggin’ Jim’s grave at sunset the other two 
bounders came—just out o’ gunshot—and 
bronght the trap back!” 


JUDY'S DIARY. 


Thurs., Feb. 28.—Last day of Winter, and 
of February—twenty-eight days; twenty- 
nine next year. 

Dirty days have Sepdember, 

April, June and November, 

And all de resd have dirty-one, 
Excepd in Leap Year, ad which dime 
February’s days are dwendy-nine. 

_Is dis original or unconscious plagiarism ? 
Id’s ringing in my dears, Sounds as dough I 
had a bad code. Well, I have. 

Fri., March 1—When smiling Spring ids 
earliesd visid paid. 

I come, I come! ye have caud me long, 

I come o’er de moundains wid lighd and song. 

Ye may drace my sdep o’er de wakening eard, 

By de winds dat dell of de violeds bird, 

By de primrose sdars in de shadowy grass, 

By de deaves opening as I pass. 

Deir dighd sdems drill do de wide wood sdrains, 
And youd is abroad in my green domains. 

Is dis original? Id’s ringing ia my dears, 

Sat., March 2.— 

O, epee ! of hope, and dove, and youd, and 


ness— 
Wind-winged emblem! brighdesd, besd and 
fai 


airesd, 
Whence comesd dou ? 
Sun., March 3.— _ 
Fain would my muse de flowing dreasure 


sing, 
De humble dories of de youdful Spring. 
Bud I have no muse (undess dis is original) 

and you have no Spring. — - 
Mon., March 4,.—'March!" eaid Pope. By all means. 
Tues , March 5.— 

Dough winds do rage, as winds were wood, 

And cause Spring dides do raise gread flood ; 

And dofty ships deave anchor in mud, 

Bereaving many of dife and blood. 

Yed, drue id is, as cows chew cud, 

And drees ad Spring do yield ford bud, 

Except wind sdands as never id edood, 

Id is an ill wind durns none do good. 


Dis mide be original, Id’s so good. 
Wed., March 6.— 


De wind has a language I would I could learn— 
Somedimes 'dis soodhing, somedimes ’dis sdern. 


Dis mide be original—bud id isn’d, 


“« BILL.” 
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A MADDENING MYSTERY. 
A RAG-AND-BONE-MAN rum- 


‘maging § target 
‘Midst rubbish, weeds and 


sand, 
Has found near Wycombe’s 
pleasant town, 
A human foot and hand. 


F He took them to a gentleman 
Well qualified to see 'em— 
The learned Mr, Budge, who 
lives 
At Britain’s Grand Museum. 


Said Mr, Budge, “These pre- 
cious things 
Are parts, I clearly know, 
Of some fair maid who flour- 
ished—say 
Three thousand years ago. 


A lovely mummy once she was 
In Egypt, as I judge,” 


The Rag-and-Bone-Man shcok 
his head 
And faintly answered, 
‘““ Fudge!” 


Said Mr. Budge, “ Near Wycombe town 
You found these things, you swear ; 

Oh, tell me, Rag-and-Bone-Man how 
The dickens they got there? 


How came they from the Banks of Nile, 
Where once the maid did dwell?” 

The itag-and-Bone-Man meekly sighed 
‘I’m blowed if I can tell.” 


oe OP 


FRAULEIN CARLOTTA. 
A STORY OF THE LAKE OF THUN. 
CHAPTER VI. 
AN EXCHANGE OF CONFIDENCES., 


YEs, I felt that I hated Fraulein Carlotta, though all the time I felt 
that she was entirely undeserving of my hate.. She was good, and she 
was beautiful, and the only objection that I could make to her was that, 
in London, when I should have to live with her, she would be 
irrelevant. To hate a person merely for being irrelevant seems 
absurd. After all, Fraulein Carlotta must have perceived that I was 
irrelevant in Switzerland, and Fraulein Carlotta did not hate me for 
it. Why, then, should I hate Fraulein Carlotta because I perceived 
that she would be irrelevant in England ? 

In my perplexity I made a confidant of Colonel Jonas Higgin- 
bottom, while we sipped our beer together in front of the hotel, after 
the household had retired to bed. 

The Colonel’s mind was a veritable hot-bed of philosophy. Out of 
the ripe fruit of his own experience, he gave me good advice. 

‘“‘T guess, young man,” he said, “that it was the fancy-dress that 
fetched you.” 

“No, no,” I answered. ‘The dress is beautiful, no doubt. But 
Fraulein Carlotta has a beautiful soul as well. At least, I thought so 
at the time, and I shouldn't like to deny it even now.” 

The American gulped down a glass of beer and answered : 

‘Young man, I am of opinion that you must have inferred the soul 
from the costume. The great Russian romancer, Count Tolstoi, if you 
recollect, tells the story of someone who did that, in his famous 
romance of the Kreutzer Sonata. The hero of that work of genius, 
you will remember, was attracted by a lady who wore a tight-fitting 
jersey. He inferred that she must have a beautiful soul and married 

er, and they lived unhappily together ever afterwards. That will be 
your fate, sir, if you are not careful. To marry a girl just because she 
looks pretty in a fancy-dress would be all very well if life were a 
fancy-dress ball. But it isn’t; as our Longfellow observed : “ Life is 
real, life is earnest, and the dance is not its goal.” Therefore, on the 
whole, sir, I should recommend you to re-consider the position which 
you have taken up.” . 

“But,” I explained, “it is not a question of re-considering my 
position; that is already done. I have kept on re-considering my 
position ever since I have been there. The difficulty consists in 
getting out of the position.” 

Once more the American was ready with sound counsel, 

“We are all apt to get into these little difficulties at times,” he 
eaid. “ But all that is needed for getting out of them is the application 
of a little common-sense. Take my own case, for example!” 

“Your own case, Colonel?” 

“Yes, sir, my own case. Didn’t I tell you that when that tar- 
nation fog came on I was left alone, I was left alone somewhere in 
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the mountains with the young lady from Basle?” 
I started. The case was so exactly like my own. The Colonel 
proceeded with his narrative. 

‘Yes, sir, I was left alone with her in the fog. Before the fog 
came on, I wish you to understand, I hadn't taken any selgtleree 
stock of her. When the fog came on, I put my arm round her waist 
in a fit of absence of mind, and asked her if she thought she'd like to 
marry me.” 

“ And she accepted you, Colonel?” I asked, wondering whether the 
sa between our cases would be complete, 

t was, 

‘Yes, sir, she accepted me,” the Colonel answered, ‘and just at 
that moment the fog went off, and I perceived that I had been making 
a tarnation fool of myself. Moreover, we were only about half a mile 
from the chalet, and the Uncle Max, so that, however slowly we 
walked, I hadn't got much more than a quarter of an hour in which 
to clear up the situation to our mutual satisfaction.” 

“ But you did it, Colonel?” 

“ Yes, sir, I did. I talked to the young mee like a father. ‘Young 
lady,’ I said to her, ‘it’s most extraordinary the effect a fog is liable 
to have upon aman.’ ‘What doyou mean?’ she asked, ‘I mean,’ I 
said, ‘that it's apt to get into a man’s head, just like rye whisky, and 
make him talk a lot of nonsense that he’s sorry for afterwards. 
Perhaps I was talking a lot of nonsense to you just now. I don’t 
rightly remember, but if I was I apologise. A man can’t do more 
than apologise, can he? You're a sensible girl, and if 1 tell you not 
to attach any importance to what I said, you won't.’ That’s how I 
spoke to the young lady, sir, and she took my advice, and now we're 
as good friends as ever, and I reckon the sooner you speak a few words 
to the same effect to Miss Fraulein Carlotta. the better it will be for 
both of you.” 

I protested most indignantly. 

“1 can't do it, Colonel, I can’t, really,” I replied, 

“You've got it to do, sir,” replied the cavalry officer, in the forcible 
vernacular of his native land. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE PRESENT STATE OF THE DRAMA. 
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SCENERY, SCENERY EVERYWHERE, AND—AN ACTOR SPOUTING 
AT THE Top. 
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THE CALL BOY. 


PEOPLE in want of someone to drive away dull care should at once 
interview Gentleman Joe, the Hansom Cabby, at the Prince of Wales's 
Theatre. He is unquestionably the 
man for the job, for he knows every 
inch of the road to pleasure, and is 
not given to demanding more than 
his proper fare at the end of the 
journey. Indeed, there are occasions 
when Joe will drive you about for 
nothing, as we are led to believe quite 
early in the piece by Emma, a servant 
in the employ of Mrs, Ralli-Carr, who 
sings : 
“Then that Hansom cabby addressed me thus: 
‘I see,” said he, ‘as yon've missed your "bus, 
And if you wishes to have a ride, 

Why, bless you, Miss, just jump inside!’ 

Then he drove me home in a spanking style, 
Aud I said ‘Good-bye’ with a thanking smile ; 
Aud he said to me, said he, ‘ ye, 

And while he was saying it winked his eye.” 

But, of course, he will only drive 
you for nothing if you happen to be a 
girl, and one as charming as Emma, 
who is impersonated by Miss Kitty 
Loftus. Perhaps, on second thoughts, 
Emma is the only girl who Joe will 
drive for nothing, for it is evident, 
when the Hansom COabby is “dis- 
covered ” on the box-seat of his vehicle, 
} in the firat act, that the high wall in 

“Toe MAN FOR THE Jos.” _‘ front is there to hide the omission of a 
horse, and it is likely, on that evidence, 
that Joe, having no “smart little Kitty” in the shafts, is determined 
at least to have one in the cab. 
* s s , s * 

Unlike most plays of its class, Gentleman Joe's story is as possible 
as it is productive of continuous amusement. A thoroughly natural 
circumstance gives rise to the “complications to follow,” which 
circumstance is, the mistaking of a flashy cabman for an Irish peer. 
Was there ever a musical comedy with a more unartificial raison 
d étre than that? Moreover, was there ever one with a “reason for 
existence’ which offered: wider and better scope for humorous and 
dashing treatment? I doubt it: and you will doubt it too when you 
make the acquaintance (which you should) of Mr. Basil Hood's 
ersaeret se clever and funny ari As the Hansom cabby of the 
title of the piece—and also of the title, for a time, of the Irish peer— 
Arthur Roberts is himself at his best. He has never been seen to 
better advantage than in the part of the jolly young cabman who 
suffers without a murmur under the cocial stigma of being taken for 
Lord Dornybrook. Arthur Roberts is strongly supported in the male 
line, Mr. W. H. Denny and Mr, William 
Philp lending particularly useful help ; 
but the ladies of the cast (come of them, 
by the way, ladies of caste) certainly 
have, in a eense, most of the “fat.” 
Miss Sadie Jerome, a comparatively 
new-comer, possesses, in Miss Lalage 
Potts, American heiress, a part at 
which a comic-operatic Fanny Brough 
would not turn up her nose or grumble 
—and a grand success the new-comer 
makes of the heiress, too, although 
many will hear with regret that so 
promising a young actress is made to 
come out nightly in Lalage Putts, It 
is evident that the fever of the influenza 
is still hanging about the theatre; and 
it fs evident also, from the speed with 54 
which the lady has worked her way to %' 
the front, that Miss Jerome is no Zdler, / 


* s * s 

Miss Kitty Loftus, as I have said 
before, makes.a charming servant, 
being active and willing throughout, 
and bright and dashing enough to 
excuse the mistaken idea, entertained 
by some, that she is another daughter 
of Mr. Justin Huntly McCarthy's clever 
mother-in-law of the “halls,” Other 
ladies of excellent parts are Aida 
Jenoure, Miss Kate Cutler, Miss Clara 
Jecks, and Miss Ellas Dee, . The last named is perhaps a litt!e more 
in the backgrond than the rest, but she can easily console herself with 
the reflection that without Ellas Dee at the back of the show the 
theatre could not remain open. 


TOE OTHER KNIGHT. 


‘has become of the 


MaxcH 13, 1895, 


Mr, Ben Webster, whose iron-clad bojy is now on view at the 
bottom of the ‘left: column, has been chosen by the Arthur or the 


author of the Lyceum play to succeed Forbes-Robertson as Sir 


Lancelot. The selection is not so strange a one as most people seem 
to think, Mr, Webster is young and fair and not bad-looking, and 
his carriage is specially adapted to the cumbersome accompaniment 
of heavy armour, ceeiog that it is his habit to walk about in modern 
comedy as if his frock-coat weighed half a ton, and he was performing 
a perpetual feat of strength in struggling against a collapse. I have 
no doubt that his peculiar carriage, which partakes of the “strong 
man” and the raw recruit of the Militia in equal degrees, will come 
in ppderrter at handy at the Lyceum, where he can carry his.excuse 
for it with bis armour. In addition to this and other qualifications, 
Mr, Ben Webster's long experience in love-emaking in The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray and The Case of Rebdellious Susan hes given an 
amorous tone to his voice, and the young actor is, moreover, a fair, not 
to say curly, elccutionist, 
s s s * s s 
The announcements with regard to Man to Man, the bellow-drama 
at the Olympic, show 
that we not only liveand 
learn, but that we learn 
a good deal slower than 
we live, In proof of 
this, I would draw 
special attention to the 
statement of the man- 
agement that Man to 
Man “ has been success- 
fully and continuously 
played for over twelve 
.’ Over twelve 
years |—and this is the 
first we have heard of 
it! What, I wonder, 


original “juvenile lead” ' 
of Man to Man? 
Wherever he is, or 
whatever has become 
of him, he surely can- 
not be a juvenile still. 
I understand that Mr. 
William Bourne is the 


(167 47 ff 

Ry 4 HAY 
hero of the play at the | 
present moment. Can 


Y wL/7 ‘ i 
ifs L ij 
Mae /f ; 
the heroine have known 


the hero ever since he THE OALL Bor's GIBLS. 

was Bourne? If 50, No. 152,—Mias Edith Miller. 

how old is the heroine ? 

Again—in pieces of this class, there is always a village crowd, and in 

village crowds of this class, there is always an oldest inhabitant ; so 

if the oldest inhabitant at the Olympic is the original oldest 

inhabitant, how on earth does he get from his dressing-room to the 

stage without crambling away? Clearly Manto Man is a thing to be 

geen, if only as a dramatic antiquity. 
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* * * 
To Miss *p*tH M*LL*R, 
“The Witch (who eata children)” in Hansel and Gretel. 


THOU eatest children, I have heard, 
Like ogres in the days of old. 
I don't believe a single word, 
_; ; Howe'’er, of what [have been told, 
- I'm'eceptical? Perhaps I am, 
We're in an unbelieving age, 
And apt to ridicule a sham . 
- We meet with even on the stage, 


That mouth was never made to eat 
_ A strapping infant, flesh and bone. 
The mouth upon this morse] sweet 
Would not be smaller than your own, 
And in those eyes I cannot see— 
Or is’t behind the lashes hid !— 
The greed that there would have to be 
For one to eat a beastly kid. 


I'm pretty sure that what I hear 
From lips of gossips only drops, 
And that you feed, from year to year, 
On soup and fish and mutton chops, 
I entertain the deepest doubt 
Concerning rumour's boasted truth, 
And think the story got about. 
Because you look so full of youth ! 
THE O. B. 


Makcw 13, 1896, 


“T g'y, "Liza, yer needn't be so bloomin’ proud, if yer do look like a 
bloomin’ picter out o' the bloomin Yeller Book by bloomin'’ Haubry B.” 
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THE LOG-ROLLAHSS. 
TERRIBLE SLAUGHTER OF YOUNG POETS. 


ATTACK UPON A FRIENDLY TRIBE, 
MAGAZINE BLOWN UP. 


(TskouGH WREUTER’S AGENCY.) 
AN attack has teen made upon the Log-rollahs, and the tribe is 
said to have been cut:to pieces. 


Li-hi, the Chief of the Log-rollahs, whose utterances are supposed — _ 


to have given great offence, was reviewing the poets, when he was 
surprised by an attack from an unknown quarter. The enemy fell 
upon the Log-rollahs, attacking them in columns—brevier and long 
primer—and utterly routing them. 

The Log-rollahs have been cut to pieces, 

The leading men of the tribe—greatest—poets—since—Milton and 
the Lamb—of—the—New—generation have been stripped of their 
feathers, together with fifty poets who are said to be the pride and 
glory of their country. 

The poets were set upon unexpectedly, and utterly routed. 

They were unable to make any defence, Line after line was 
demolished ; and all the greatest poets since Tennyson and Browning 
have been mercilessly cut up. There is no possibility of recovering 
their position. 

The Log-rollahs, who are a friendly tribe, were attacked from all 
sides, Although they were well supplied with pens and inks, they 
were unable to defend themselves, 

The onslaught has been fora long time expected, but the Lceg-rollahs 
have proved even weaker than was anticipated, and have fallen back 
in dismay. 

A magazine, in charge of Jumper K. Jumper has been blown up, 
but no great damage is reported. 

Several explosive articles have been discovered, and the supply of 
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superlatives has been cut short. The attacking party is said to have 
checked the advance of the Log-rollahs by throwing cold water upon 
them. Their books and all the articles they were preparing for the 
next review, have been destroyed, and the tribe is said to be extin- 
guished. 

Pablic feeling has been excited against the Log-rollahs by the 
newspapers, which have certainly not under-rated their claims upon 
the sympathy and interest of the public. 

Li-hi, the Chief of the Log-rollahs, has escaped, and is supposed 
to be collecting material for the purposes of defence. He is said to 
have discovered new allies, and his forces are supposed to be prepar- 
ing for the coming reviews, It is said, however, that they will not be 
capable of offering any resistance. 

The Log-rollahs have been cut off from their usual means of inter- 
communication. The minor poets who have survived the attack are 
subsisting entirely upon paragraphs, 

LATER, 

Li-hi, the Chief of the Log-rollahs, is said to be lying in a critical 

condition. He is said to have been lying so for a long time. 


The Log-rollahs are a friendly tribe living upon the borders of 
Literature. Of late they have shown a tendency to encroach, and the 
attack that has been made upon them must be attributed toa feeling 
of resentment that has long been rankling in the public mind. Long 
ago they were accused of imposing upon public toleration, and their 
impositions, which has gone beyond endurance, have brought upon 
them the resentment of the people, which has resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the whole tribe, 

PABIS, 

For some time past, the Journal des Boulevards says, the Log- 
Tollahbs have been the laughing-stock of the whole world. Their 
advance, made under friendly pretences, has been the cause of great 
wischief, which can only end with their total euppression. Their 
defeat should exercise a salutary influence. The noise which has been 
made by the Log-rollahs is out of proportion to their intent, and their 
suppression will not occasion a pang in England, much less in France, 
which looks on untouched, but not unamused, by the absurdity of our 
neighbours, 

BEBLIN. 

Most people will hear for the firet time, says the Kolnhatchische 
Zeitung, of the Log-rollabs, and will be glad to hear the last of them. 
Too much importance has been attached to them in England. In 
Germany we may regard such outbreaks with indifference. 

ey 
THE ROMANCE OF A CAKE. 
SCENE: Whitechapel County Court. 


THE judge said, “ Mrs. Solo- 
mon, you greatly frighten 


me. 
Why bring you here that hard 
rough stone, so terrible to 


see 

Said Mrs. Solomon, “ My Lud, 
this was a lovely cake 

Which J, to gladden folks at 
home, most carefully did 
make, 

Hight pounds of flour I put 
in it, and I must be ex- 


cu 

For saying yeast and baking- 
stuff to leaven it I used,” 

“What! yeast and baking 
powder too!” exclaimed 
the judge, “ it makes 

My blocd runcold. Such mixture would destroy the best of cakes,” 

Said Mrs. Solomon, “ My Lud, you should not prattle so ; 

For fourteen years I've used them both, I think 1 ought to know.”. 

“Ob, nonsense!" cried the learned judge. Said Mrs. S. “It ain't! 

It ain’t no nonsense. Talk like that might well provoke a saint, 

So, save your breath to cool your broth, Judge Bacon, if you please, 

For what knows any man on earth of matters such as these ? 

I made that lovely cake myself, I made it all alone, 

But Ieaac Weidell, baker bad, bas turned it to a stone, 

So five and sixpence cash I want, and nothing less I'll take 

For hurting of my feelings fine and spoiling of my cake.” 

The judge said, ‘‘ Mrs, Solomon, no more need you rehearse ; 

You five and sixpence now shall have from Isaac Weidell’s purse, 

But you must give him back the cake. The lady said, “I will, 

It is a noble specimen of any baker’s skill ; 

So homeward with his precious prize I'll let him proudly jog ; 

‘Twill make a good foundation-stone for some new synagogue.” 
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Maverce CREIEFENHAGEN 
THE NEW WOMAN AGAIN. 


“SO YOU INTEND TO GET A DIVORCE FROM YOUR HUSBAND?” 
“YES; BIMPLY TO BB IN THE FASHION. BUT 1 HAVE ARRANGED WITH HIM THAT WE 
GHALL BE MARRIED AGAIN AS BOON AS POSSIBLE AFTER THE DECREE NISI.” 


THE POLITE LETTER WRITER. 


From an Eton Boy seeking a Pecuniary Advance from his Father 
(Mr. Three Stars). 


DEAR DAD,—You will doubtless be surprised to hear from me 80 
early in the term, as you will probably have perused my weekly letters 
to the Mater, and are thus in a position to know that nothing has gone 
particularly amiss with me, It occurred to me yesterday, however, that I 
had no right to treat you so coldly as I fear I have hitherto; the 
author of my existence is surely entitled to more consideration than 
I have been in the habit of showing him. My subscriptions to the 
various athletic funds have this half-year been unusually heavy. I 
find that in my statement to you of what they would roughly 
amount to I omitted several important items. In fact, after paying 
all the demands upon my slender purse, I had little, if any, pocket- 
money with which to commence the term. 

Yesterday a sad accident occurred outside my tutor's house, A 
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child of some seven summers was run 
over and killed by a Windsor fly, and 
I could not but contribute in mere 
humanity five shillings towards the 
support of its parents, who, I learn, 
are persons in the poorest circumstaces, 
There is, also, a good deal of distress 
this winter in and about Eton, which I 
have felt bound to relieve so far as my 
limited resources would permit, 
These things are, however, merely 
personal matters, and perhaps I do 
wrong in bringing them to your notice, 
for, after all, one does not desire to 
proclaim one’s charity from the house- 
tops, as it were. Still, dear dad, I 
thought you might like to know that 
all my coin has not been squandered 
or frittered away, and trusting that 
you are in the enjoyment of yocrr 
usual health, [ remain your affectionate 
son, THREE STARS, JUN. 

P.8.—This letter is written without 
any assistance from books, and en- 
tirely out of my own head. D> not 
imagine for a moment that I am 
asking you to send me any money. 
But if you should, of course [ cannot 
prevent it, 


From a Father to his Son at Eton in 
reply to the above. 

My DEAR Boy,—I was glad to get 
your letter to-day. You do not often 
honour me,.and it is, indeed, quite 
right that you should generally write 
to your mother rather than to any- 
body else. Do not in future be under 
any misapprehension as regards 
‘treating me coldly”; I can bear it, 
I assure you. I am sorry to hear 
that your subscriptions have been so 
heavy. If you will tell me what the 
apes ones were [ will send you 


The death of the child of seven, 

run over outside your tutor’s, is a 

lamentable affair. But why you 

should contribute towards the support 
of its parents—who must now be 
better off in a monetary sense than 
they were before—passes my compre- 
hension. Again, the distress in and 
about Eton is most regrettable, but 
you might reflect that here, at home, 
we have a fair amount of poverty, 
and hardly any people of means to 
deal with it. Generosity is all very 
well, but do not be generous with other 
people’s money, even if it be merely 
your father’s, If you are hard up, 
why not say so likea man? I enclose 
you £2 (two pounds) irrespective of 
the extra subscriptions, of which you 
must furnish me an account, and with 
love from your mother and sister I am 
your affectionate father, 

THREE STARS, 
SSS 
Precisely So. 

A YOUNG man of fashion cannot be too particular in his choice of 
neckties. It is the tie that does it, The most remarkabte tie of the 
day, of course, is the County Council tie. — 

——__—¢9—_— 

“TRUE happiness,” says a writer in the Spectator, “is to be found 
in pursuing something, not in catching it.” Isit? If the writer in 
the Spectator can believe that, JUDY can only say that he evidently 
does not know what it is to reach the railway station just as his train 
is going out, 


EEE | &. SaEAEEEE 
Sporting Tips. | 
Sporting Editor. What, you want to write our prophecies and 
know nothing about racing ? 
Outsider, Why not? The experts are always giving tips for losers, 
and I can do the same work quite well. 


oeewGoogle 
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DISEN-CHANT-MENT. 
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A BEAU WITH TWO STRINGS. 


‘AND WHEN WILL YOU GHT MARRIED?” 
“AS BOON AS YOU GIVE MB YOUR ANSWER,” 


‘ My ANSWER? WHY, YOU SAID YOU BAD PROPOSED TO MILLICENT.” 
“Yxs; BUT IT WAS ONLY PROVISIONALLY, YOU KNOW—IN CASE YOU 


REFUSED ME.” 


She Needed an Inducement, 

Mary M'‘CARTHY was a cook, and she was Irish. She had been 
accepted on the best testimonials, such as having been five years in 
one place and soon. The morning after her arrival her mistress said : 

* Cook, I have had a great deal of trouble with previous cooks, owing 
to them being given to drink. Now, if you keep sober you shall have 
ten shillings a month more than we arranged for.” 

“Sure, thin, mum, and wouldn't you be thinking that that self-same 
is worth a pound a month extra? and chape at the price.” 


ieee | Speed 


RINGS are heard of in many businesses, but they seldom last long 
except in the jewellery line, 
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OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 
(Two Hundred and Siaty-fifth Meeting). 


“You remember, gentlemen,” said the Ever! Young 
and Lovely, “how M. Zola visited our shores, and with 
what enthusiasm he was received. Now we are to have 
another illustrious Frenchman of letters as our guest. 
This is M. Alphonse Daudet, who has definitely promised 
to cross the Straits of Dover in the month of May. It 
has been announced that he will be the guest of the 
Reform Club, and you may be quite certain that he will 
be invited to be the guest of the Harmonic Olub as well. 
Meanwhile, I venture to sing a brief song of welcome to 


‘SA DISTINGUISHED STRANGER.” 


HEEB is M. Daudet, 
Who is coming our way ; 

He’s the excellent author of “Sappho,” 
And of “ Tartarin,” too, 
Which we've mostly read through, 

And enjoyed in it many a laugh, oh ; 

And we're all glad to see him, and drink to the health, 
_To the wide circulation and merited wealth 
Of the excellent author of “Sappho.” 


He has véry long hair, 
Like a horse or a mare, 
That would cause English street boys to anigger ; 
But the ladies, in truth, 
Loved him well in his youth, 
When he cut a most elegant figure, 
For he ne’er was a bourgeois, as Zola has been, 
But he looked picturesque, like a Jack-in-the-Green, 
Or a gay Californian digger. 


The first book he wrote 
Marked him out as a “ pote,” 

And the young men of letters adored him’; 
And Mr. Sherard 

_ Is the elcquent bard . 
Who goes chaunting his praises before him. 
And we'll give him, if only he'll stay for a while, 
_ A most riotous time in our fog-circled isle— 
Of that I can fully assure him, 


a 


POT POURRI. . 
“A CULTURED woman like a cultured man is all the 
simpler and the less obtrusive for her knowledge,” says 
George Kliot. But “George” was not acquainted with 
the New Woman. 


.% * @ 2 2 
The father of M. Faure, the President of the_French 
Republic, was a manufacturer of arm-chairs. That 
possibly accounts for his son taking a seat. 
s s x 


7 i e 
Some swindlers have been sentenced in Vienna who 
carried on operations by splitting banknotes. Asa rule 
this class object strongly to anything in the :way of 
splitting. 


* s * s e 
The Daily News has discovered that there are probably 
more reasons than one for the Progressive defeat in 
the County Council elections, But it did ‘not require a 
prophet to come out of Bouverie Street to tell us that. 


* « * 2 e 

The Commissioners of Inland Revenue acknowledge 
the receipt of £450 from “L. 8.” on account of 
unpaid income tex, “TL. 8S.” evidently did not think 
it necessary to go on to * D.” 


e s * s s 

Sir Napicr Broome, the Goverror of Trinidad, has 
diecovered that the public accounts of the Colony have 
been cooked for many years. He is_a Broome who 
intends to sweep clean. 


* . * ® ? e- : 8 
The Rev. W. Hamilton, of the London School Board, objects to the 
boys on the Shaftesbury training ship being taught cutlass drill, on 
the plea that it is encouraging blood-and-thunder business, . As these 
boys are ultimately drafted into the Royal Navy, it is evident that they 
should be daily lectured on the subject of the advantages of never 
returning a blow, 
g 


s * 


& * x - 
The United Service Institution: That usually adopted in con- 
nection with the masters and matrons of Workhouses. 


BS * * s % s 


The latest addition to the Zoo is a new giraffe, What neckst? 


~~ 
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LONDON: March 8, 1895. 


ONE cannot wonder if Mr. Campbell-Bannerman finds himeelf 

perplexed by the mass of evidence la'd before the Mase pee 

Committee, of which he 

( is the chairman, For he 

has heard evidence that 

well might puzzle a ro- 

buster intellect than his, 
B . * 

To begin with, there 

_ has been the startling 

- evidence of Mr. Keir- 


New 4) Hardie. “Give me,” 
_—_ / IN ///// aid Me, Keir-Hardie, 
MW ge | DENA 
We AOE . Wants 


, 
LGOLZA 


© £100,000 to go on with. 
And when that is spent, 
give me £100,000 more. 


A 


i, DNA Y 
BN CAA h/,, \\/'/ ~—s And afterwards give me 
Wi If further sums of £100,000, 
Ves \\\M OS HA as I require or ask for 
fo Yan —* SS v7, | ia, them, and I will under- 
L toMy, S37) take’ to deal in a 
pO \ UY, wr thoroughly practical 

“a”. f . 
Ww Y spirit with the Unem- 
yoo ployed Question at West 

PERPLEXED. Ham.” 


* * s 
One can understand that, if West Ham were the only place in the 
country where workmen were or could be unemployed, there might 
be something to be said in favour of this proposal, But if one batch of 
unemployed persons receives these generous doles, why should other 
batches be excluded from the privilege? On the other hand if they all get, 
and now that they may expect, the doles, thenumber of the unemployed 
will increase and multiply at an enormous rate, and the taxes will 
correspondingly increase, and the small residuum of the population 
which considers it more honourable to live at its own cost than at the 
ecst of the community at large will find that the burden on its 
shoulders is greater than it can reasonably bear. 

2 s * 5 s e 
So much for the evidence of Mr. Keir-Hardie, Now let us consider 
the evidence of Mr. Hilleary, who is the Town Clerk of the borough 
of West Ham, and so may be regarded as the cflicial mouth-piece of 

the corporation. 


. | * 2 * * 2 
A little while ago this corporation petitioned Parliament for help 


in dealing with “the exceptional distress.” But now the cfiicial . 


mouth-piece of the corporation goes into the witness-box and says (1) 
that the distress at West Ham is not at all exceptional, and (2) that 
the law not only empowers but enjoins the Board of Guardians to deal 
with any distress that there may be. 

ad 


2 s ? ¢ ¢ 
Listening to such evidence as this, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman may 
well be puzzled, If it comforts bimself at all it must be with the 
reflection that the Committee was not appointed in order to throw 
light upon the problem, but, as the Radical papers cynically remarked 
at the time, to tide the Government over the frost, 

* s % * bs 
Mr. Naoroji, the “‘member for India,”’ has of late been somewhat 
to the fore. He figured as a prominent opponent to Sir Henry 
James's motion concerning the 
cotton duties—a motion which it 
would be dull and tedious to dis- 
cuss; and he is likely: to be to the 
fore again whenever Indian matters 

have to be talked about, 

e s * 
The proper thing to remember, 
UF whenever Mr. Naoroji makes him- 
self too prominent, is that ae does 
not, in any strict sense of the 
words, represent India at all. He 
represents the Parsees, and the 
Parsees form only an infinitesimal 
, Vas sate of the Indian population. 
D\ S ie t is only, thanks to the English 
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ZL-£= gee; dominion, that they are able to 
BEE ==> “SA exist in India at all. The mass of 
y j— our Indian subjects hate them, and 
i ~~ .=—== would most assuredly slay them to 
a man if the protection which our 

Mr. NAOROJI. policeand army accord to them were 


drawn, td s 
These things being so, any remarks that Mr. Naoroji happens to 
make upon Indian subjects require to be considerably discounted 
before any attention is paid to them, THE SPEAKER. 
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| THE BIRCHED BUCCANEER. 

OComeE, better - hearted 
ple, come 

And shed a tender tear 

For Jemmy Cartman, 
aged twelve, 

The Blackburn Bucca- 

neer, 


Six golden sovereigns he 
stole 
From his employer's 


till, 
Wherewith to build a 
cottage snug 
Upon a windy hill. 
He prigged with an im- 
partial hand 
From neighbours all 
around, 
And led a very jolly life 
Till he wasrun a-ground 


By an unfeeling Constable, 
And hard ’tis to believe 

A cruel Beak has ordered Jem 
A birching to receive ! 


Alas, for such a destiny ! 
There's no ignoble blot 

Upon the garland that enwreaths 
The Buccaneer who's shot, 


On Fame’s romantic pinnacle 
Triumphantly he’s perched ; 

But scorn and laughter follow still 
The Buccaneer who's birched. 


ee ee 


An Artist. 


Patient. Ah, doctor, I feel thoroughly worn out, 

Doctor. Yes, I see that your system is quite run down, but may I 
ask what your occupation is? 

Patient, You see, I have to. paint from morning to night and the 
responsibility and worry are enormous, 

Doctor, I do not see where the responsibility comes in. Are you 
an artist in water colours or oil colours? 

Patient, You have misunderstood me, My profession is that of a 
ladies’ hairdresser. 


el 


OH, JOHN BARLEYCORN |! 


[During the late frost so scarce and expensive was water at Hampton that a work 
_ bard os it more profitable to buy a quart of ale for ablutionary purposes.— 
'y Paper. 
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“WHAT have you there, Cuppins? A quart of ale! and you a blue 
ribbonite, too! For shame, Cuppins, for shame!” 

‘Lor, Mr. Snorker, it’s only for me and the miasus and the kids to 
clean ourselves with!” 
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HIS FIRST VOYAGE. | 


omen 1) \ Ge a 


Brown. I NEVER THOUGHT THAT PARTING WITH MARIA FOR 
THE PIRST TIME WOULD HAVE MADE ME FEEL 80 VERY ILL. 


eed 

SATISFACTION; OR, THE CODE OF HONOUR. 
A LESSON FROM THE FRENCH. 
HENRI SIGNORELLES. 


CHARLES, His friend. 
BETE, His fiancée. 
MADAME SIGNORELLES, f7és mother. 
OECILE, His sister. 


L 
The home of the SIGNORELLES, Mother and daughter discovered, 


CECILE. Mother, dear——. 

MADAME. Oh! my child, how you startled me. 

CECILE. Forgive me? You were gazing into the fire; what picture 
did you see? 

MApAME. I saw Henri winning honours and making a name for 
himself at Carlaburg. 

CECILE. Ah! if he only were successful. 

MADAME, I saw him in our new home! it was evening ; he was 
smoking his pipe and talking to his poor old mother, while his sister 
piayec tous. We were so happy. 

ECILE. And Beté. What was Beté doing? 

MADAME, Beté was not there. 

OCECILB, Ah! It is strange we do not hear from Henri. 

MapAME. Perhaps he has failed, and he is letting us live on hope 
as long a8 we may. 

CECILE. Poor Henri, 

Enter HENBI, 

HENRI. Mother! Ocecile! 

CECILE, Henri returned ! ; 

HeEwnei. Yes, returned to my dear mother. (Hmbraces her.) 

MADAME, My boy! 

MENRI, And my dear sister! (Kisses her.) I would have 
written, but a letter could not have reached you any sooner than I 
myself; besides, I wanted to see the light in your eyes as you learnt 
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the good news. 

CECILE. You have won? 

Henkl. I am appointed secretary to the Minister at Carlsburg. 
Congratulate me, mother. 

Mapamg, As a mother only can. Heaven has blest us. 

Henri. Ah! mother, it means an end to our troubles. We shall 
be quite rich. Cecile will no longer have to go out teaching, but she 
will stay at home with you, mother, who shall be surrounded with all 
the comforts my post will afford, and they will be many. 

MADAME, My son! 

CECILE. And when do you begin ? 

HENRI. Next week. (They join hands.) On Monday we shall 
all go to Carlsburg together. (Mother and daughter ery with joy as 
HENRI waltzes them rownd the room. MADAMB Sinks into a chai 
out of breath. HENRI takes up his hat.) 

CECILE. You are going out? 

HENRI. Yes, 

MADAME, So soon after your return ? 

HENRI. I must tell Beté the news, 

MADAME, Beté ! 

HENRI, You are not jealous, mother ? 

MapamsB, You came to us first, Henri. 

HENRI, Have I not said that I must tell Beté this news ? 

MADAME, True, but we are only on your way. 

IL, 
The same scene. Mother and daughter are discovered. 
Enter BEtsE. 

BETE. Madame! Cecile! Have you heard the news? 

CECILE. Henri is successful. 

BETE. Have you not read this evening's paper! 

MADAME Airs she Have they put it in the paper? 

8 


BETE (reads). “ Last night at the Parisian Club, Henri Signorelles 
~ Charles Favart quarrelled. M. Signorelles demanded satisfac- 

on——’ 

MADAME, 

CECILE. i Satisfaction ! 


Bets, “M. Favart has accepted M. Signorelles’ challenge, and the 


duel will be fought to-morrow morning.” 


Enter HENRI, 

MADAME, Henri, is it true? 

HENRI. Js what true, mother? 

MADAME, That you and Charles are going to fight? 

HENRI. No. 

MADAME. Then why does Beté say it is? 

HENRI, Beté ! 

BETE. It is in the papers, Henri, 

HENRI, In the papers ? 

CECIL®. Henri, is it true? 

HENRI. No. 

Mapameg. Henri, my son, you are deceiving me. I can read it in 
your face. Henri—— 

HENRI. Mother, have no fear—I shall kil] him ! 

MADAME, Then it is true! Hen——(chokea), 

HenrkI. Mother! (Madame faints, and is removed by her 
gee ert 

BETTE, Henri, what was the quarrel ? 

HENRI, Favart insulted me ; hecontradicted me. He insulted you / 

BETE. Me? 

HENRI. Yes, you, Beté, 

Bete. Then it is about me you are going to fight? 

HEwRI, Yes. 

BETE, What has Favart said ? 

HENRI. I cannot tell you. 

BETE. Henri, tell me. 

HENRI. I cannot; oh! I cannot. 

BETE, I can bear it. I can bear it whatever it is; because what- 
ever it is, it is not true. You know, Henri, it cannot be true 
whatever it is, 

Henri. I know, I know! 

BEtTE. Then tell your little Beté. 

‘celia He said—he said—oh, I cannot tell you what the villain 
said. 

Berk. Henri, it is not true. 2 

HENRI, No, it is not true. He said—Heaven grant me strength— 
he said now that I had been appointed secretary to the Minister at 
Carlsburg I would marry blue-eyed little Beté. 

BETE. But that is true, Henri. 

HENRI. It is a lie—a vile black lie! 

Bett Henri, it is a lie that you will marry your Bete ? 

HENRI. No, no! It isa lie that you have blue eyes, 

BETE. Yes, that is a lie, it is true; they are not blue. 

HENRI, They are not blue, and he said they were. He contra- 
dicted me, 

BETE. They are not blue, they are—— | 

HENRBI, They are green! Oh, my heavens, they are green, and 
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he said they were blue, I demanded satisfaction. 

Bets, Satisfaction. (Aside.) What for? They are going to fight 
about me—about my eyes. It will get into all the papers, and who 
knows but what it may make my fortune? Oh! I should like to be 
there, 

III, 


The exterior of a church. Some months have elapsed. MADAME 
SIGNORELLES and her daughter, CECILY, are discovered amongst 
the crowd. They are in poor mourning. MADAME has aged and 
is pale and worn; and the pinch of poverty is betrayed, too, in 
OECILW'S face. : 


Enter the Bride and Bridegroom—CHARLES FAVART and BETs, 


Orc1Lw. Mother! Mother! Bear up, dear! 

MapAME. Only to think of it! Only to think of it! Just when 
my son had won some fame, and when he would have won some fortune, 
he demands ratisfaction of his friend for 
a harmless speech. His friend kills him; his 
mother is left to starve and his sister to beg, and 
his sweetheart marries his destroyer. And this— 
this, Cecile, is satisfaction. 

(Curtain.) 


BOMANCES, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 


No. 168.—TO THE PADDED ROOM. 
O PADDED Room!-.O Padded Room ! 
"Tis, past a doubt, a public boon 
That to thy solitude we doom 
Full many a mad and maniac loon. 
* Yet roaming still at large there be 
.  Amyriad maniac folks, from whom 
We fain would have you set us free, 
O Padded Room! O Padded Room! 


The angling fiend who knows no themes 
Bave stories of the fish he’s caught : 

The crank political who deems 
To lead the Commons House he ought : 

The Anarchist who'd sweep from earth — 
All patriots with unpitying broom : 

Of these mad wights why hast thou dearth, 
O Padded Room! O Padded Room! 


The honeymooning twain, who greet 
With timely tip the railway guard, 
And make us seek some car replete 
With basket-girls: the vernal bard 
Who sings of zephyr-haunted trees, 
Of bees that buzz, and flowers that bloom : 
Why bidest thou bereft of these, 
O Padded Room! O Padded Room ! 


The ladies who, o’er Dresden ware, 

Their dearest friends defame, dispraise : 
The boys who in each thoroughfare 

Sing “ Daisy Bell” and kindred lays : 
The hobbyists, who, everywhere 

Their own peculiar crotchets boom : 
Why can’st thou not these wretches enare, 

O Padded Room! O Padded Room! 


But—more insipient than the rest— 

There live some people on our earth 
Who, by terrestrial cares oppressed, 

Have ne’er exchanged their woe for mirth 
By trusting good old JuDyY’s jokes 

To quash and quell their mental gloom : 
Why grab'st thou not these foolish folks, 

O Padded Room! O Padded Room! 


————++—__ — 


Down with Drink! 

Sig WILFRID LAwson has been bewailing 
the fact that the national liquor bill amounts to 

a hundred millions per annum, and wants to 
' know the way of reducing it. It is a lot of 
money to spend on drink, but there is surely a 
very easy way that has not occurred to temperance 
orators of reducing the amount of the bill. Can 
nothing be done to reduce the price of good 
liquor ? 


a 


FARMERS say that farming does not pay, but 
baby-farmers think differently. 
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NOT AN INJUSTICE TO IRELAND THIS TIME. 
6l GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN. 

My Deak AUNT JuDY,—Beattie and I are getting on famously. 
She's just the little wife I thought her. 

We went to Oetzmann’s to-day to chooee the farniture. I leftlit all 
to Beattie—not the furniture, but the choosing of it. You know we 
have to cut our coats according to our cloth, and Beattie (bless her) 
has furnished the dining and drawing rooms as a castle, and the 
breakfast and bedrooms as a cottage. That's the best of Oetzmann's, 
you know—do anything for you, big or little, and so jolly cheap; and 
Beattie didn’t have to beat ’em down once, 

By the way, there was a cottsge piano which we couldn’t afford, 
but which Beattie (bless her) ordered, because she knew that if you 
could only see it you would buy it her atonce, It’s a beauty, with 
inlaid Pelia, and only fifty-three guineas. I need say nomore. Love 
from both, and affectionately yours, HARRIE, 


YOUNG ETON IN THE RIVIERA. 


Philip, WELL, PEOPLE SAY SHE'S 745s545—P465£8, OR NO PASSEE, I say IF SHE'S 
PASSER, [ LIKE 'BM PASSEE, 
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THE GALLANT CAPTAIN’S PECULIARITIES. 


(When, at a meeting of the London School Board, the Rev. Andrew Drew proposed 


that an application should be made to the Admiralty for the loan of cutlasses for the 


boys on the training-ship, Shaftesbury, Captain Skinner expreszed the fear that the handling of euch articles would breed a warlike spirit in the lads, which was much to be 
denrecated in youthful oe ane Mr, David Laing desired to move that boxing gloves, instead of cutlasses, should be supplicd.] 


= 


Now, if we could only persuade all nations to arm 
only with four-ounce gloves, and fight under Queens- 
berry rules, Mr. Laing’s suggestion that the boys of the 
‘training-ship, Shaftesbury, should be armed with boxing 
gloves, in lieu of cutlasses, would be all very well, but if 
enly old England took to the gloves what then? 


LEE » Sa 


But to our gallant captain. Once upon a time there 
was a gallant captain. “What!” cried he, “let boys 
training for man-of-war's men exercise with cutlasses ! 
Shocking, shocking! Why, it would breed in them a 
warlike spirit! That would never do! So, my lad, 
here is a palm-branch to fight with.” 


READ THE NEW TALE OF LIFE IN LONDON, 


WARHAWKS; 


Or, THE MYSTERIES OF THE CITY. 
Astounding Revelations of Secret Societies, etc. 


APPEARING WEEKLY IN 


One Halfpenny. L A R K S f One Halfpenny. 


99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON E.C. 


AJAX CYCLES. 


Cheapest on Earth. 
Marvellous Value. 
From £2 10s. to £24. 
Immense Stock of New 
end Second-Hand 
SAFETIES and 
TRICYCEES — Pneumatics, Cushions, and Solids, 
EASY TERMS FROM 108. PER MONTH. Write 
to-day for our 200: PAGE ILLUSTRATED LISTS, Post 
Free. Twelve Months’ Guarantee and Carriage Paid.— 
BRITISH CYCLE MANURACTURING CO. Liverpool: 
45 Everton Road; Lendon: 42 High Street, Camden 

Town, N.W. 
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Ny 
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7 elegraphic Address—**MISFITS, LONDON.” 


St., Covent Garden 
(One Doorfrom Market), 
land 2 Cross Court, 5 Vinegar 
Yard (side of Druvy Lane Theatre), 
and 18 and 14 Ohandos Street, Charing Cross. 

Telegraphic Address—' MISFITS, LONDON.” 


If the gloves were the universal weapon, war would 
become quite a sporting affair, and we c.n imazine the 
following: “Hooray, old chap! our and the enemies’ 
generals have met, and we have won the t2¢8 for position 
in the field!” “Then we shall have to lay odds?” 
“Yes, old chap; but it’s a cert.” 


And when he one morning found his housemaid with 
her broom, said he, “ Mary, Mary! what is the meaning 
of this? You with a broom! I really can't allow it. 
Why, we shall have you sweeping the floor with it, 
pe ao must be taught your duties. Give it to me 
at once!” 


And, bar accidents, there would be no serious opera- 
tions for the dootors to perform; vinegar and brown 
paper would be the chief articles required. And how 
much nicer for the wounded Tommy Atkins to return 
to his girl with only a black eye or so, instead of minus - 
an arm or a leg. : 


sends th” 


AS AY Bh 


But while demonstrating his cutlass theory to a 
friend, said the friend,“ Yes; but how about your sword, 
cocked hat and uniform, and you a captain, too!” “Bless 
my soul !” cried he, “I never thought of that !” And the 
next time he attended a levée in his dreesing-gown. But 
a beefeater was most rude to him, and turned him back. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS... 
pe 


JNEZ.—Mother and child doing well. 
child, and child ill—dreadful cold; but still mother and child 
getting on nicely, thank you, 

HENRY EH, TayLog, Esq—It was sad—very sad—very ead, indeed 
—not so sad as it might have been, but still very sad. Your good 
name pulled you through. 


Mother not quite so well as 


EVELYN.—Are you a man or a woman, Evelyn? Medical student, 


A CKEORD 
Lends the Finest of Clothes for 
Bails, Theatres, Weddings, 
Parties, Dinners, 
Funerals, 


Suppiles a Dally Luxury. 
Daintles In Endless 
Variety. 


you say. Might be a woman. Hope you'll pass, and if you don’t, 
don’t make any bones about it. 
AUNT J8’,—Glad to see you. How you was? Better than you are, 
we hope. Now you're back, come back. Miss you. 


BIRD 


No Eggs 
Required, 


CUSTARD 
POWDER 


THE CHOICEST DISHES AND THE RICHEST CUSTARD. 


Tho Editor of JUDY begs to Inform his Correspondente that, when accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope, a rejected article or aketch will always be returned. 


Now ready VOLUME LY. of JUDY, handsomely bound 


red cloth gilt edges, price Eight Shillings. 
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MAROH 20, 1896, 


A TRAGEDY WITH A MORAL. 
ee 


FROM aig town there comes a 
tale 
To madden and appal, 
About the misadventure which 
A Groom did there befall, 
The Groom stood at his stable- 
door : 
A stranger said, “O please, 
Forgive my bluntness; but you 


are 
The lover of Louise,” 


aN The Groom said mildly, “ Yes, I 
am,” 
The Stranger said, “Take 
that.” 


And saying so, a nut he threw 
Upon the Groom's silk hat, 


The nut exploded round the 
“nuat' 
cee ee Of that poor Groom most 
queerly ; 
And, what is more remarkable, 
It burnéd him severely, 


The moral of this woful tale 
You may perceive with ease— 
Let nothing tempt you to become 
A lover of Louise, 


For if you do, it may become 
A very serious matter ; 

You'll lose your hair, and, what is worse, 
Owe money to your hatter. 


qn} 


SHYLOCEK OUT-SHYLOCKED. 

” IT is a melancholy and a lamentable reflection to think that the 
only capable exponent of the tragic réles of the late W. Shakespeare 
(sometimes alluded to as the Swan of Avon) is still—as we go to 

ress—‘‘ resting,” but we cannot conceal the fact that Mr. Macready 

inns is not just now in possession of the boards of any London 
theatre. It was not always so. Our forefathers, and in turn their 
fathers, together with hosts of good souls who have long since 
journeyed to that bourne from which no mails arrive nor any testi- 
mony can be adduced, literally rose at Minns—as Minns will admit to 
you. Three-sheet posters of Minns, in one or other of W. §.’s greatest 
creations, sprawled on every hoarding east of the City, and Minns 
nightly thrilled ’em for all they were worth—which varied according 
to the fish in season—at the R’yal Rag Theatre, in Shoreditch. And, 
in the fulness of time, Mr. Macready Minns, having run through his 
repertwary—(the Master Printer will be good enough to overhaul 
this French)—decided to give his keenly-critical audience a sample of 
his versatility by playing Jacques Strop. 

‘‘ Some suitable costumes,” quoth he grandiloquently to his manager, 
‘‘may be found in a thoroughfare of which I have been told—'tis 
called Petticoat Lane. An’ ’tis fine on the morrow I will repair 
there.” 

* & % = * * 


’Twas the morning of the morrow, and the squalid thoroughfare 
known as Petticoat Lane was basking in the glorious sunshine. The 
shops on either side, half hidden as they were by interminable rows 
upon rows of coats, waistcoats and trousers, seemed positively tenant- 
less ; only when the unwary non-Hebrew pedestrian; paused momen- 
tarily to gaze in wonder or admiration at this “cutaway” or that 
‘‘double-breasted” was any native seen. Then, and only then, did a 
venerable patriarch em from somewhere amongst the hanging 
garments, and, buttonholing the incautious one, inveigle him into a 

, stuffy, and insufficiently gas-lighted shop, from which no man 
returned ‘ unsuited,” 

As Mr, Macready Minns strolled along, the mischievous sun laughing 
in the whitened roots of his jet-black moustache, some garment that 
hung over the shop-front of Mr. Israel Aarons attracted his notice, 
He paused. In another moment—he knew not how or why—he was 
standing before a counter, piled high with clothing, in a second-hand 
clothes shop, with an elderly Jew scanning him inquiringly from head 
to foot. 

“ Sufferin’ Larzarus—it is, it is /” the Jew almost yelled, and then, 
rushing to the foot of a half-hidden staircase, he called up the stairs, 
‘tRepecca, Repecca, com’ down at vunce!” 

“ y, this is——” but Minns’s ulation was cut very short, 

“ Ach |—I nefer did—sich a vunderful t’ing in der whole o’ my life! 
You dere, Repecca?” As he spoke he again went to the back of the 
shop, and re-appeared with an obese Jewess, 

“Jt breaks my dream, sir, may I nefer move, it breaks my dream— 
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Erecn who did I tell you dis mornin’ I vhas dreamin’ apout last 
night?’ 

“Vhy, Mithter Minns, de great actor—and—and—d'ye really mcan 
to say Izzy, dis is de great Mr, Minns—ach ! vhata proud day for us! 
O that my pore fader could ha’ lifed to see dis!” 

Though slightly embarrassed, Mr. Macready Minns was by no means 
roof against all this fiattery. ‘Good honest souls,” he thought to 
imself, “though, with their keen oriental instinct it is not altogether 

remarkable that they should recognise and appreciate true acting.” 

“Ach, Mithter Minns, sir,” the clothier went on, his wrinkled face 
one vast beam of satisfaction, “if you on’y knew vhat ve t’ink of ye, 
sir! It’s not much I can afford to shpend on amusements, sir, but 
vhat I do sphend—vell, you get it, An’, good luck t’yer, sir, you earn 
it, too! Tve seen ’em ali, Mr, Minns, seen em all—ever sinth I vas 
that 'igh—but I can’t see you too orften—ain't that so, Becca?” 

“7s itso!” chimed in Becca; “vhy, Mithter Minns, sir, if you'll 
excuse me, & pore, umble, Yiddisher voman a-sayin’ it—though vidout 
impertinence—I’m gettin’ quite jealous. He's alvays a-runnin’ after 
you instead o’ me, an’ if perchance he's late gettin’ to the theatre, an’ 
he hears at_ the pay-box as you've been on, he don’t go in—not he— 
but comes ’ome an’ sulks all the rest o’ the evenin’.” 

Minns, the great Macready Minns, was all in a glow. Oh, that 
some of his detractors could have heard all this ! 

“T tell ye vhat, Mithter Minns,” Aarons went on, “of course, as I 
told yer, I’m @ pore man, an’ not accustomed—much as I should 
delight in it—in makin’ even the greatest livin’ actors, what I've sat 
an’ listened to an’ gone arf mad over, little presents, buat-——Becca, 
run up an’ get dat ofergoat vhat Poole’s sent down, the Earl of 
*Ardvicke’s misfit ; now, make ’aste.” 

The coat appeared in an instant. In another the Semite had 
drawn it on the great actor's arms, and was buttoning it across his 
manly chest. — : 

“ Cood Crachious! I nefer in de whole course o’ my life see sich a 
eplendit fit! Now, Mithter Minns, sir, bromise me as you'll vear dis 
coat as you come from de t’eatre to-night, 'cos ve shall al/ be dere to 
see you. Heaven knows I can’t afford it; I’m on’y a pore man, as I 
tolt yer, but I’m goin’ to make yera bresent of it, for it’s not’ing else : 
I’m giving it to yer—/ji/ty shillin’s! Becca take the cash, an’ don't 
tell no vun.” 

As he concluded his peroration he dropped his hand, and turned 
away to fold or unfold some other goods, Rebecca stood there with 
open hands, and Macready Minns, still glowing with enthusiasm, 
mechanically pulled out the gold. 

s * 


s * * * 

The glorious sunlight still poured down as he stepped once more 
into the street and walked hurriedly—preoccupied, as it were—for 
sixty or seventy yards, Then somehow he pulled up and looked at 
the garment he had bought. 

It is naturally impossible for your chronicler to say exactly what 
passed through Mr. Macready Minns’s mind as he gazed at the grey- 
green sleeves and yellowy-brown faded skirts of that coat, but his 
cheeks paled and his eyes belched forth angry fire. He literally tore 
the garment from his back, the buttons flying right and left. 

“Hang the whole infernal] tribe!” he thundered as, flinging 
the garment at a very small boy with a very large nose, who was 
eating a pickled cucumber, he strode round a corner and was soon 


lost to view. 
——._§ 4 


A Torrible Tale. 


Beggar. Spare a copper, sir. I’ve had no food for three days, and 
my widow and my three orphans are starving. 


AS: 


Author, Have you seen my “ Death by Misadventure '’? 
Critic. No, old man; but I must say I should like to. 
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FILLING UP THE CUP. 
First M.P.’s Daughter, ARE YOU GOING TO HAVE A NEW DRESS THIS SPRING? 


Scoond M.P.’s Daughter. I DoN'T KNOW YET, MAMMA HAS PASSED THE APPROPRIATION, BUT I'M VERY MUCH AFRAID THAT 
Pa’LL VETO 1T, Hz’s OPPOSED TO EVERY BILL WE SEND IN, 


ROMANCES, ANCIENT AND 
_ MODERN, 
_ No. 164.-THE FOOL AND THE KNAVE. 


AN ANCIENT ROMANCE TRANSLATED 
INTO MODERN VERSE, 


AT a bar in this town, 

Their thoraces to lave, 
Stocd a village-born clown 

And a London-bred knave, 
And the Cockney upspake, 

With an accent of pity : 
‘My heart it does ache 

For your plight in this city. 
For sharpers, alas | 

In our town make no rule 
To steal countrymen’s brass ! ”’ 

Quoth the Knave to the Fool. 


The lout from the village, 
Uneasy grew he : 
“ Will really such pillage 
Be practised on me?{” _ 
“Ay, your cash will be stolen, 
If cash you possess!” 
Then the Hodge-cheeks got swollen 
With dismal distress, 


“Dve a fifty pound note here ; 
Ob, how can I save 
The big sum in my coat here!” 
Quoth the Fool to the Knave, 
The sharper turned yellow 
And livid with pity. 
“You'll surely, poor fellow, 
Be sharked in this city, 
Unless to my care you'll 
That fifty pound give, . 
Till you'll find a home where 


you'll 
With honest folks live. 
Then the note will by me 
-. Be refunded, and you'll 
From the fleecers be free |” 
Quoth the Knave to the Fool. 


The knave gave the “coof” 
A fictitious address, 
Then remarked, ‘As a proof 
Of my genuine-ness, 
I will hand you five pound, | 
Which you'll back to me give 
When your note I bring round 
To the place where you live,” 
The clown took the fiver, 
Hig fifty he yielded ; 


And soon to.a driver 
Of hansom he squeal did, 
Then, ere his cab started, 
His words of farewell 
Caused the Cockney, down-hearted, 
To rave and to yell, 
“ Don’t endeavour to spend 
The bank-note which I gave: 
For I FORGED IT, my friend! !"” 
Quoth the Fool to the Knave, 


ey 


Mem. for Members. 

THE abolition of the House of Lords— 
which is to the House of Commons as the 
cup is to the saucer—is nowhere within the 
range of practical politics, resolution or no 
resolution. But the Radicals, who want 
the House of Commons to have it all its 
own way, derive some satisfaction from the 
fact that the retirement of the Speaker 
will place the House in the position of| an 
assembly whose deliberations admit of “no 
A. Peel—no appeal. See? 


eo eee 


THE man who dealt himself five aces from 
one pack of cards did a deal too much, 
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POT POURRI. 


‘. Ta woman with a “past” is usually one who has received many 
presents, 


& * s * s * 
A Bible in the Vatican weighs 320 lbs. It must be rather heavy 
reading. 


* * * * * * 
A Good Service Pension: That to the old servant girl of £100 a 
year, 


* * s * * 
Another Anarchist scare. But what do Anarchists care ? 


* * * * * s 
It is rumoured that Mr. John Burns, M.P., L.C.C, has got three 
watches, The reason for this is that none of them shall work more 
than an eight hours’ day. 


ae * * * s * 
The School Board have had before them the question of infant 
accommodation. The most sensible accommodation would be cradles, 


% * * * * * 

Dr. Thorne Thorne, of the Local Government Board, has drawn up 
on behalf of the Government a memorandum on influenza, in the 
course of which he says that, when influenza threatens, unnecessary 
assemblages of persons should be avoided. Under these circumstances 
it would be well to prorogue Parliament indefinitely. 

a 


% * * % * 
Horrible case of starvation.—That of the Navy by the Government, 
* 


bd & * * * 
A Yellow Book on the Congo has been issued in Paris. It would be 
well for the public if the London Yellow Book were also on the 
Congo—and there only. 


o x * * * * 

Great are the advantages of the spread of education. A humble 
ship’s stoker has attained the honour of being sent to prison for 
committing forgery. 

. * % , a % * 
' Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt has been granted a divorce from her 
husband, the New York millionaire. Divorce was probably the only 
luxury which she had not already enjoyed, 

s * % 


* * * 

Doctor, You are suffering from a severe cold, and must have a 
blister on your chest. 

Lady Blinker, But I have to go to a ball on Friday, and what 
would my skin look like if I had had a blisteron my chest? Couldn't 
I have it anywhere else ? 

ene 


UNAPPRECIATED BUTTER. 


SHE was in haste. 

She sat down to her meal. 

“Susan |” 

‘Yes, miss,” 

“ There’s no butter on the table.” 

‘“‘ There's none in the ’ouse, miss,” 

‘Then get some—quickly.” 

‘‘ Shall I go up to the market for it?” 

‘No, go to the dairy round the corner.” 

“But there they charges twenty sagem 

‘The difference between shall deducted from your wages. It 
will teach you to look after your larder more carefully. Now be off, 
I'm in a hurry, Stay, Susan, just go next door instead, give my 
compliments to Mrs. Dempeey, and ask her if she can oblige me with 
a pat of butter—be quick.” 

Susan went. Her mistress delayed her meal, impatiently. Susan 
returned, bringing with her an untouched half-pound patty. 

Her mistress stabbed it with a knife, spread some on a crust of 
bread, and put it in her mouth. 

“Salt!” she exclaimed, “Take it away, Susan!” 

And she took herself away, meal-less and butter-less. 

When she came back she remembered that she owed Mrs. Dempsey 
eome butter. She sent Susan to the market for half a pound of the 
best fresh. 

‘‘T can't give her salt,” she told herself, “it seems so mean.” 

So she returned good for evil. 


2 s * * * * 

Mrs. Dempsey was just on the point of sitting down to her after- 
noon ‘cupper tea” when she observed the absence of butter. 

‘‘ Jane!” she called, 

“Yes! um!” ~— 

“You've given me no butter.” 

“There ain’t none, mum, Yon lent it next door.” 

“ Dear me, so I did.” 

Here Susan returned the loan, which Mrs. Dempsey tested directly 
her back was turned. 

“No taste! Insipid! Dear, dear me! Why can't 
they’re done by. This comes of being neighbourly. 
away and give it to the lodgers,” 


ple do as 
ane, take it 
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Aimless Alliteration. 


“In STEVENSON'S SAMOA” is the affected title of a book written 
by a lady author, and as Samoa did not belong to Stevenson, it is 
evident that sense has been sacrificed for alliteration. 

On the same basis we can have: 

In Shakespeare’s Shropshire, 

In Milton’s Margate, 

In Byron's Brighton. 

In Carlyle’s Chelsea. 

In Tennyson’s Tennessee, 

In Kipling’s Kensington, 

In Harcourt’s Hogshire. 

In Rosebery’s Rotten-Row, 

In Burns's Battersea. 

In Gladstone's Glasgow (one of his numerous birthplaces). 

In Mr, T. P. O'Connor's Otaheite, 

SE 2 
Quite Safe. 

The Hon. Herbert Fizzington. I'm going to send you a bouquet 
to the theatre to-night. With whom shall I order it to be left? 

Chorister. Oh, leave it with the stage-door keeper, 

The Hon, Herbert. Will that be safe ? 

Chorister. Oh, quite, *. He's my father. 


The Reason. 


First Tramp. ’Ullo, what yer walking about for in the rain with 
yer beots in yer ’and? 
Second Tramp. Because they lets in the wet. 
SS) 


THE PREVAILING EPIDEMIC. 


’ 


waa = ii 


‘‘ THEY say Dr, Thingumy is making a fortune.” 
“What! Has he found ont a new cure?” 
“Oh, no; he's discovered a new disease.” 
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THE CALL BOY. 


SypNEY GRunpDy's Sowing the Wind, that bright and beautiful 
English play with which Mr. Comyns Carr started reaping his golden 
harvest as an immediately 
successful manager, has been 
revived at the Comedy under 
circumstances not quite so 
happy as those which were 
associated with the first run 
lEOY |, of the piece. There was no 
\ influenza in the wind then; 
} and if, during the early, or 
original, career of the 
Grundian domestic comedy- 
drama, the awful and mys- 
terious culturist was busy 
sowing the seeds of the epi- 
demic, he must have poked 
them deep into the ground, 
in order that the infectious 
odour of their blossom might 
be delayed from mingling 
with the wind until a par- 
ticularly trying season of the 
year which season is the 
present one, To-day, all the 
theatres, the ‘Comedy not 
excepted, are suffering in a 
more or less degree from the “flue,” Its principal symptoms are 
pains behind the pay-box, an empty feeling in the treasury, and a 
general depression about the boly of the house. The Comedy has 
certainly “caught it,” even though the symptoms it displays may be 
present in their mildest form. * * * 
The Comedy is suffering from something else besides the influenza— 
the absence of Miss Winifred Emery, who, I regret to learn, is yet too 
weak to leave the convalescent stage for the one she adorns so well. 
Miss Evelyn Millard, who now plays Rosamond (having withdrawn 
herself from the part of Cecily Cardew, in Zhe Importance of Being 
Earnest), is a charming lady to look at and to listen to, but she 
will never half compensate us for the absence of Miss Emery until she 
teaches her aap countenance the importance of being expressive of 
something des earnestness. However, Miss Millard is a ‘fair 
Rosamund,” and for the fact alone that she has not upset traditional 
calculation by being otherwise, we all ought to be most truly grateful. 
Mr, Brandon Thomas and Mr, Cyril Maude are, fortunately, back in 
their original parts; Mr, H. B. Irving, the new Lord Petworth, proves 
himself the Lord of a manner which is by no means an unpleasant 
one; Mr, Sydney Brough is a properly animated"Ned Annesley, and a 
Ned above the ordinary actors of this particular type of character ; 
and Miss Kate Phillips, Miss Alice Kingsley, and Mr Garthorne make 
up a cast which only wants Miss Winifred Emery back in it to make 
it perfect.* On the whole, I fancy the revival of Sowing the Wind 
affords a tolerably sound reason for congratulating that Leader of 
Men of all sorts and conditions, Mr. Comyns Carr, who has made so 
conspicuous a success since he took the “ boards” on his shoulders. 


s * * * * Pi 
Before very long, we are to see Weedon Grossmith as a grand 
pianist as well as a grand 


comedian, for, the theatrical ( iff 
journalists of the period inform my ae oy I 
us that George's younger brother gaa! Ovo 4 
is coming out as a “ Society YN (ry = ft 
entertainer” in the new piece =< Me a \ey 
with the many titles, by Arthur * ee ‘Q 

Law, the lucky author of The “~ %*:) % 
New Boy. But what will the ~~ p 
Ladies’ Idol say to this attempt 7. w_ # 


on the part of Archibald to cut "ih nel CNS ~ aan 
Ml) ee nf ! 


A LEADER OF MEN. 


Although I admire Weedon with |' || 
a fadeless admiration, I sincere- ' |7'' 
Jy hope it will not bea case of: / 


Georgie-Porgie, London’s pride, on 


wy, 
fey Y, — 
|" hes 4 “4 A 
- — “yt; 
) 


Made us laugh until we cried ; 
But when Weedon came to play, 4 
Georgie-Porgie ran away |! q 


Considering the giant propor- 
tions and mighty muscularity 
of the elder and even more 
robust of the Grossmith Brothers, it is a lucky thing for Weedon that 


he has elected to come out as a “Society entertainer” under the 
protection of the Law | 


WEEDON GROSSMITH AS HIS BROTHER 
GEORGS, THE LADIES’ IDOL. 


* I will most willingly make a hearty meal of these words if you think they impl 
anything but a sincere admiration for Miss Evelyn Millard.—Toe 0.B. a 
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When I heard, one day last week, that a gentleman had called here, 
in my chronic absence from the office, to interview and photograph 
me for the Sketch, and that a lady had looked in on a like errand 
from the Gentiewoman, I very naturally wondered why. But I know 
now. I am one of the survivors of the first night of That Terrible 
Girl at the Royalty! I am now waiting for a command from Sir 


* Henry Frederick Ponsonby to go and be interviewed by Her Majesty 


the Queen for the Windsor Magazine, 


* * * * * * 
All that I dare trust myself to write of That Terrible Girl is, that 
though full of Hope, it was utterly hopeless, 
* * 


bed * a Sf 

The Crystal Palace Saturday afternoon concerts have always held 
a high position in the list of musical entertainments that seldom 
should be missed and never could be hissed, and everyone with music 
in his soul, or in any other convenient receptacle, will be arse to 
learn that the August, or grand old Manns, has been prevented by 
continued indisposition from taking the conductor's chair at the 
weekly meetings of voices, y 
instruments, and listeners at 
this high - glass house of 
Music, On the afternoon of 
the Saturday before last (as 
the police constables say 
from the witnees-box), the 
proceedings were conducted 
by Sir Alexander the Great 
Mackenzie, the “Principal / 
boy” of the Royal Academy ; [7% 
and on that occasion ties yy 
(another phrase well known (Yak 
to the police!) the concert // 
was further remarkable on 
account of its immediate VZ//77% 
association with the first SERZ7“/7s 
appearance at Sydenham of (yA 

ae, 


that musical afternoon, I THE OALL Bors GIRLS. 

shall not be happy, dear No. 153.—Miss Louie Pounds. 

August, until you take your 

place again as the King of the Crystal Palace. For the present your 
Palace has been turned into an Alexander Palace. I[ like Sir 
Alexander very well; but “ Thou art the Manns!"—as ’tis said by 
Merlin in King Arthur, by Miss Braddon, and by Scripture. 


s * * * * s 
To Miss L**** P**nps, 


You have heard of the proverb, “Take care of the pence 
And the pounds will take care of themselves”? So have I; 
And I’m going to prove.that there’s not any sense 
In this maxim of old—or I'm going to try. 
It confused me no end when I heard it from nurse, 
And it worried me badly at night, that it did ; 
But the harassing statement seems fifty times worse. 
Now I know what it means to take care of a “quid” ! 


In my bachelor days, and my bachelor nights, 
When I lunched, and I dined, and I supped in the West, 
And indulged in a lot of expensive delights, 
_ Such as billiards, and dances, and cards, and the rest— 
In those times I would always take care of the pence, 
For I never bought matches of men in the street, 
Neither “speshul editions” on any pretence— 
Not if Gladstone at cards had been branded as cheat ; 
Not if Rothschild was said, by a halfpenny sheet, 
To be meee through London with nothing to eat ; 
Not if Arctic explorers had died from the heat ; 
Not for murder, with horrible details complete ; 
Not if England, so proud of its means of defence, 
Had distinguished itself in degrading defeat ! 


But although I wasclose with my pence in this way— 
To the verge, I’m afraid, of a greediness rare— 

I was never aware, and I’m not to this day, ie 
That the pounds of themselves took particular care! — 


It would therefore be best (on significant grounds! ) 
If our children (Z'm only a child, in a sense 

Were instructed to love and to treasure their Pounds, oa 
And think less of the “ woman”’ displayed on our Caer 1. Op 
‘ HE eave 
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JUDY’S JOTTINGS. 
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‘DON'T YOU OBJECT TO YOUR WIFE GOING ABOUT IN THAT RATIONAL DRESS?” 
“WELL, NO, I DON'T; YOU SEE 1T KEEPS OFF THE MEN—THEY DON’T FALL IN 


LOVE WITH HER.” 


GIVE AND TAKE. 

BROTHER and sister. 

“Still at your paper, Fanny?” 

“Yes. Here’s something which'll amuse you.” 

She laughed, 

“What are you laughing at?” 

“It’s a letter from a weak woman.” 

“She must be weak if she signs herself that.” 

‘‘She may be, but she writes strongly enough.” 

“What on?” 

“Eh?” 

“Tsay, what does she write on?” 

‘¢ Paper,” 

‘What does she write about, then?” 

“About two sheets of note, Don’t go. 
weaknesses of man.” 

‘Man's principal weakness is for woman.” 

‘“* Man’s principal weakness is for himself.” 

‘And woman's principal weakness is for man, So you see man 
is appreciated best by himself——.,” 

‘* He ig, indeed.” | 

‘And by the other side.” 

‘“‘T don't know so much about that,” 

‘And woman’s weakness, again, is not so much fur herself as, as 
herself,” 

“As, as herself, What do you mean?” 

“T mean that——" 

“But what is that?" “Will you let me finish?” ‘With pleasure, 


She writes about the 
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I’ll let you finish with pleasure, Frank,” 
“ Are you telling me to shut up?” 
“Don’t talk shop |” 
“Shop?” 
“Yes, ‘shut up.’ ” 
That's not a very pretty speech in a woman’s 
mouth,” 
“T wasn't telling you to shut up. I meant 
‘shut up’ is shoppy. Don’t you see the—er——” 
“Joke? No, ’m——” 
“Frank!” 
“ What?” 
“Frank Harrison, I believe, That is another 
weakness of man,” 
“ What is?” 
“Bad language.” 
“TI wasn’t going to say anything.” 
“Then I’m sorry I interrupted you, And it’s 
always strong.” 
“ What's always strong?” 
“Bad language, And another is that they 
can’t see a joke.” 
‘Not when they’re made by women—they’re 
always flabby.” 
‘Therefore you ought to appreciate them.” 
“How smart you are to-day!” 
“‘AmI? It’s only an old gown.” 
“T don’t mean your gown; I mean your con- 
versation.” 
‘‘Oh, smart, am I?” 
“ You think so.” 
‘‘ And you feel it, eh?” 
“ Feel what?” 
‘¢ The smarts,” 
“The smarts—what are the——” 
‘Oh, Frank, Frank! let’s change the subject.” 
.* With pleasure, dear, I haven't got anything 
else to change.” 
‘xcept your clothes,” 
“Except my clothes, and I don’t want to 
change them unti]-——” 
“ Until dinner-time ?” 
No,” 
“Oh, Frank !” 
“Well?” 
“You have got something else to change,” 
‘No money.” | 
‘No, your weaknesses.” 
“ Change them for what?” 
‘For the better, of course?” 
‘Then I shouldn't have to change them for 


‘‘No a feminine man is worse than a mascu- 
line woman.” 

“ Everything feminine is worse than anything 
masculine,” 

‘¢ You don't really mean that ?” 

“Don't 1? That's all you know.” 

“You don't know all I know.” 

‘“‘T should hope not.” “Soshould J.” “Why?” 

‘Because it would give you an equal advantage with me in conver- 
sation, yet I don't know, for I am probably able to manipulate know- 
ledge better than you.” 

“ What conceit!” 

“ And you think the same.” 

‘‘7’m gure I don’t.” 

“ And you're right.” 

‘‘ What do you mean?” are 
ie Hert in not thinking that you can manipulate knowledge better 

an I, 

“T mean that I didn’t think that you could.” 

“What ignorance! Nothing is so sorry as conceited ignorance. 
To be conceited over something is bad enough, but to be conceited 
over nothing is—well, I can’t find words to express my thoughts,” 

“ That's a blessing.” . 

‘Where are you going 7?” 

* Out,” 

“ Before you've heard this letter?” 

& Well ? ” . 

‘Never mind, dear, it would only tell against you, and you've had 
enough of-——” 

“ Quibble,” 

“ Give and take, 

“T’ve taken leas——” 

“More than you gave exactly ;-man all over—and the letter will 
keep till after dinner.” 
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JUDY’S DIARY. 

Thurs,, March 7.—Demoralised by the changeablencss of the 
weather, When I'm demoralised—by the changeableness of the 
weather—I break ont into irresponsible verse. 

Dashing in big drops on the narrow pane, 
And making mournful music for the mind, 
While plays his interlude the wizard wind, 
I hear the sighing of the frequent rain. 
Fri, March 8.— : 
As half in shade and half in sun 
This world along its path advances, 
May that sweet side the sun’s upon 
Be all that ever meets thy glances. 


Sat., March 9.—Now is the winter of our discontent. 

Sun., March 10.—Sunday—look at the irony of it. 
This is the state of man; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
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And bears his blushing honours thick upon him, 
The third day comes a frost—a killing frost ! 


Mon, March 11.— 


Tis gentle Spring! Ethereal mildness, come, 
And from the bosom of yon drooping cloud, 
While music wakes around, veiled in a shower 
Of shadowing roses, on our plains descend. 


Tues., March 12.— 


Times go by turns, and weathers change by course, 
From foul to fair, from better hap to worse, 


Wed , March 13.— | 


Oh, Lord! Lord! what dirty weather, 
Fine days and dark days alternate together. 


ed 


A CLERK of the Scales: A Fishmonger's Salesman. 
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Little Algy (viewing his cousin's baby for the first time), BY GEORGE, ETHEL! IT YAWNS JUST LIKE A HUMAN BEING. 


OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 


I offer him, therefore, at the Harmonic 
(Two Hundred and Siwty-siath Meeting). 


Uncommon small; and gets his knife 
Club, a tribute of song—a sort of 


Into us when disorder’s rife. 


“THE event of the week, gentlemen,” “AVE ATQUE VALE!” ee Pati 
said the Hver Young and Lovely, ‘‘ has been A HEALTH to Mr. Speaker Peel, Where no more is disorder rife. 
the announcement that the Speaker is going Protectcr of the Commonweal . 
to retire, There was a time, within recent For many years. Now tired of strife 
memory, when sections of the House of He must withdraw to private life. Who shall succeed to Mr, Peel ? 


Commons used to accuse Mr, Speaker Peel 
of bias and ill-temper; that accusation, how- 
ever, has long since been withdrawn, and it 
now seems to be agreed, upon all hands, that 
he was the best of all possible Speakers, and 
that his place cannot adequately be filled. 


So here's health to him, 
And here’s wealth to him, 
Health and wealth in his private life, 


He well knew how, did Mr, Peel, 
To make unruly members feel 


I can’t conjecture off the reel ; 


‘Whoe'er he be, I’m sure that strife 


Will spoil the peace of his public life. 
But here's health to him, 
And here's wealth to him, 
Whoe’er he be in bis public life. 


a 
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LONDON: March 15, 1895. 


At the moment of writing, the devastations of the influenza are 

to have abated. It raged violently in the House ofjCommons, but I 

; myself have so far passed un- 

! scathed. Yet I must not boast of 

my immunity, for that would be 

what people call tempting Provi- 
dence, 


* ® * 
But can I find, in the escape 
which I have hitherto enjoyed, 
any secret which I can recom- 
mend to others in order that they 
also may escape? I should like 
to think that it is my babit of 
cigarette smoking that has saved 
me, and I know that it has been 
written by an eminent Italian 
physician that tobacco is the 
declared enemy of the microbe. 
Yet, as so many smokers of my 
acquaintance have succumbed to 
it, I fear that such a theory can- 

not be very seriously upheld, 

% s 


* 

The microbe enters the system 
equally through the mouth and 
through the nose. The pipe, the 
cigar, the cigarette, may fortify 
the mouth; but how is the nose 
to be defended? By snuff-taking; and certainly this does appear 
to be the most thorough method of establishing a garrison of nicotine 
to slay the microbes that seek to penetrate this ordinarily unprotected 
orifice, 


It's AN ILL WIND, ETC. 


% a * * % + 

There is a scheme which is comprehensive, dealing drastically 
alike with food and drink. As for the drink side of it~all the 
ordinary drinks of man have to be givenup, There must be no wine 
or beer or spirits; and, just as emphatically, there must be no tea or 
chocolate or coffee. As a substitute, hot water must be sipped at 
stated intervals. 

* * * & * * 

So much for drink. Now as-to food. There must be no bread, and 
no potatoes; no pastry, no blanc-manges, no sultana dumplings, no 
sago or tapioca puddings. In a word there must be no starch foods. 
Meat, green vegetables and frnit—these are the comestibles permitted ; 
and two portions of meat must be taken to every one portion of the 
auxiliary substances. Dieting thus, the healthy man will not fall ill, 
and the sick man will speedily recover from his ailment, unless it 
happen to be cancer of the malignant gort, 

& * * * a * 

' Such is the scheme of diet. 
Whether it be scientifically 
sound or not I do not know, 
I have been told, however, 


SS that it cured the Duke of 
Se ie a Argyll of gout, and that it 
ae TW cured Mrs, Sarah Grand of 
y \N nervous breakdown, And, as 


I have said, it is claimed for 
it that it is an effectual pre- 
ventative of influenza. If 
U . anyone, whether Member of 
cite” Parliament or private person, 
vais) likes to try, now is his 
Le | { opportunity. 
Wey s 


* = 

‘There is one illustrious Par- 
liamentarian whom _ the 
disease has not assailed, and 
that is Mr. Gladstone. But 
then Mr. Gladstone has wise- 
—<=*-7 ly removed himself from 
“kK danger. Basking on the 
4 coasts of the Mediterranean, 
=—-— he feels the warm glow of the 
sun on his back, and Mrs, 
Gladstone is always there to 
insist that he shall put on his 
greatcoat whenever the cut- 
ting mistral meets him at the 
turning of ogee bap 
he flourish, and enjoy himself, and dine out, and translate the 
clans and discuss the problems of theology with those of his friends 

who are interested in the subject. THE SPEAKER. 
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NICELY, THANK YOU. 
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THE QUEEN'S COCK-CROWER. 
(In the 18th Century there was a Court official called “The King’s Cock-Crower,’ 


whose business it was to crow the hours like a cock at Windsor Castle during Lent.— 
Gentleman's Magazine.] 


IT is a grievance which afflicts 
Men’s pilgrimage on earth, 

That they are not allowed to choose 
The period of their birth, 


Had such a privilege been mine, 
You will be pleased to know, 

At Windsor Castle I had lived 
One hundred years ago, 


Some post of high emolument 
I would have held with skill; 
‘The King’s Cock-Crower” is the berth 
I would have liked to fill, 


And as each hour in Lenten time 
On leaden pinions flew 

In Royal ears I still would crow 
“Oh! Cock-a-doodle-doo!” 


A proposition I will make, . 
Without unmeaning fuss, 

To Queen Victoria, whom I love, 
As every Briton does. 


For fifteen hundred pounds a year 

I'll cheerfully agree 
To crow the hours, if she will pay 
That little sum to me, 


Ce ed 


At the Theatre. 


THEY were in the stalls, ; 
is And whatever was he doing? Was he a contortionist out of place ? 

0. 

Was he performing a conjuring trick? No, 

He was simply an ordinary mortal hunting very small game, 

‘‘ What on earth is the matter?” she asked. 

“T wish,” he said, “you wouldn’t bring your dog to the theatre,” 

“ What do you mean?” 

‘ Fleas!” 

“Ugh! indeed!” 

“And you told me hadn't any.” 

‘“‘ Neither he has,” 

“ Humbug!” 

“T assure you Dandy hasn’t got any fleas, honestly.” 

“Then he’s got °em dishonestly. And the dog who comes by fleas 
dishonestly is—well |” 


Cack-A-SOOnLE- 


XY g 
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A Weighty Matter. 

Brown, That's a curious paper-weight you've got there, Smith. 
What is it? I never saw one like it before. ae 

Smith, Well, that’s the first cake my daughter made after'a six 
months’ course at a cookery school, 

a 7 wn 
An Unlucky Dispensation. 

Coroner, You have placed yourself in a very serious position by 
having dispensed arsenic to the deceased in mistake for quinine, I 
have never come across such an unfortunate blunder. 

Chemist. Neither have I, sir, He was the best customer I had. 
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THE FINE ART OF ACTING. 
LECTURE BY MR. J. L. TOOLE AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


THE members of the Royal Institution, having pondered over Mr. 
Henry Irving’s claim for more consideration for the profession he 
adorns, have decided to set i go certain days during the session to 
the consideration of theatrical matters which have not hitherto entered 
into their deliberations, Mr. J. L. Toole, who was invited to deliver 
a lecture, attracted a large and brilliant audience, among whom were 
Mr. Henry Irving, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft, Miss 
May Yohé, Miss Marie Tempest, Miss Florence St, John, Mr, Arthur 
Roberts, Mr. Dan Leno, and other distinguished people, including 
several learned members of the Institution, who, owing to the 
unusually large audience, were accommodated with back seats. 

The Chairman, in introducing Mr. J. L. Toole, said that the Royal 
Institution was conscious of the great honour paid to their body by 
the eminent actor who had consented to address them that afternoon. 
Mr, Toole was not so well-known to some of them perhaps as he was 
to the public, with whom he understood that Mr, Toole was a great 
favourite. He was sure that Mr. Toole’s address would add to that 
knowledge which it was the aim of the Institution to promote. 

Mr. J. L. Tooue then delivered the following address :— 

LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—I hope I don’t intrude. (Laughter, 
which was immediately suppressed by the chairman.) It seems 
necessary that I should explain to this learned assembly that 1 am 
quoting from a favourite play. I am going to get my old friend 
Irving to play Paul Pry for me one of these nights, because I am 
anxious to play King Arthur. [Iam sure you would like to see me as 
King Arthur. I should like to.see myself doing it. When my old 
friend Irving addressed you lately he endeavoured to make out a 
claim for more recognition of the fine art which was his privilege, 
and mine, and that of several -ladies and gentlemen here present to 
practise, The actor is not sufficiently considered in these days, and 
& prejudice exists against him in some quarters, which I hope to show 
you is absurd. It is ridiculous to pretend that acting is less of an art 
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“FOR HERE AM I—I, TO LIVE OR DI—I—I,’” 


“ EVIDENTLY SHE DOESN'T INTEND TO ALLOW US ANY CHOICE.” 
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‘satisfie 
_ Wwe want is more dignity. 


_ Into the 
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than painting or music, or a less dignified profession than that of the 
Church, the Army, and the Bar, It is true that for all these callings 
it is necessary to qualify by an expensive education. The actor, how- - 


ever, is fortunate in being able to dispense with such an expensive yw 


curriculum. He is like the poet—born, not made. It is true that in 


_ the case of some other learned professions the names of the people 


practising them do not so constantly figure in the papers. A doctor's 


. name, for instance, isn’t printed every time he goes to see a patient, 


nor are their public appearances or their private affairs chronicled so 
freely in the papers. But that is only because the public interest in - 
them is not so keen as it is in the actor. That the actor is received 
so freely into all sorts of society, from the highest to the lowest, 
proves that he is worthy of great consideration. But we want 


- More than that. It is not enough for us to have articles and 


agraphs and photographs of us in the papers. We are not 
ee to have. oar names on all the street hoardings, What 
(Hear, hear.) I should say more 
dignities. Why should we not be made knights and barons 
and peers of the realm? In the whole of the profession there 
is only one knight among us, and if his title is regarded in 
the City as an honour to the profession, in the profession it is 
regarded as an honour to the City. I hope I shall not be accused 
of interested motives in saying that some of us deserve titles. It will 
be a glorious day for England when an actor is ennobled, and I don’t 
see why a beginning should not be made at once by my old friend, 
whose mame I shall not mention. Of course, other actors and actresses, 
equally distinguished in their own line, have the same claim to such 
distinction, and having knighted Henry Irving, there would be no 
reason why George Alexander and Beerbohm Tree and Mr, Charles 
Danby should not also be knighted, And if Beerbohm Tree and Mr. 
Charles Danby, why not Arthur Roberts? Sir Arthur Roberts would 
reflect glory equally upon the theatre and the music-hall, and the 
latter might come in for an equal share of honours instead of passing 
ge as so many of our ladies do by marriage, I t this 
is but owing to a profession which has done so much for the elevation 
. of mankind, the improvement of our 

morals, and—but this is a minor con- 
sideration—for the amusement of their 
fellow creatures, Mr. Irving has told 
you that if acting cannot be considered 
a creative art, it is at least the business 
ofan actor to interpret an author and 
give life to his creations, Where 
would my young friend Mr. Lumley’s 
Thoroughbred (which I will hope you 
will all come and see) be without the 
actors? Nowhere. It may occur to 
some of you who are not actors to ask 
a purely frivolous question, which was 
very properly ignored by my old friend, 
You may say where does the author 
come in? but, surely, nobody would 
seriously think that he has any right 
to be considered when honours are 
being distributed, for it isn’t a question 
of what he does for us, but what we do 
for him. Besides, his position in society 
is not the same as that of the actor. 
He, himself, would probably be the 
first to allow that. For my part I 
have no cause for dissatisfaction with 
the favours which have been showered 
upon me. They are more than com- 
mensurate with my desserts—with my 
poor services to the State. They have 
received ample recognition, and J am 
eure if my lines had been cast in other 
pees I should probably not have 
one so well for myself and for you. 
Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have 
nothing more to say, except to thank 
you for your past favours. I am not 
accustomed to addressing such an 
audience as this, and I will say no 
more, My name is Walker—London. 


Human Nature. 


Irate Dame (seizing youngster). Oh, 
you little varmint. Ill give it yer for 
reaking my winder, 
Sammy. But I didn’t break it. 
trate Dame, Then what are you 
howling for ? 7 
Sammy. Because it was Tom Smith 
as did it, and not me. 
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FRAULEIN CARLOTTA.. 
.» & STORY OF THE LAKE OF 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE WAY OUT. 


I “HAD it to do,” as my friend, the 
Colonel, gaid. Yet how was I to do it? 
To say to any woman that you do 
not want to marry her is hard. But 
to say it to a woman to whom you 


have just offered marriage—that surely ‘ 

is impossible to any man who is ten- HY 

acious of his self-respect, Ww 
What, then, was the way out of the Mf 


quandary? In ‘spite of the friendly RY) Yj 
counsel of the American philosopher, i), 

it appeared to me that there was one q 

way only—to pack my bag and depart 2) 
stealthily in the dead of night, posting whey 
subsequently from the nearest’ town a 
sufficiency of billets de banque to pay 
my reckoning. 

IT admitted to myself that the plan 
was risky. 

“The laws of foreign lands,” I said 
to myself, ‘are strange. Very possibly 
I shall be pursued by the police, 
arrested, and be brought back to be 
led to the altar with gyves upon my 
wrists. Still, it isa hazard that must 
be taken. I will make a wild dash 
for liberty, even though I perish in 


the attempt.” ) "! / 
Saying nothing, therefore, to any- y 4 
one of my intentions, I waited till the IK 
Mh 


“UN 
: 
small hours came. When they arrived, | 


/ 

( 

I lit my candle, and threw the neces- | 
| 
\ 


saries of travel into my knapsack, and 
elinging my boots over my shoulders, | | 
TY Ve | “4 
detection of his predatory designs is 
imminent, 


came down the staircase in my 
For the door of Fraulein Carlotta’s 


socks. 
It was a shameful thing, you say, 

bedroom was ajar, and a flood of light streamed: ont through it 

into the passage. os 


eterte 


to slink away like a thief in the night. 
I know it, and I knew it then. But 
there was one reflection which came to 
me and gave me comfort. 

“Though I am ashamed of myself,” 
I murmured, ‘for trying to steal out 
unobserved, I shall be still more 
ashamed of myself if I am caught,” 

The train of thought encouraged me 
to tread delicately, as the burglars 
tread. 
In-vain! I started as the burglars 
start when the sudden flash of the 
bull’s eye Jantern shows him that the 


Again I muttered a soliloquy, 

* Aha!’ I said to myself, “I am suspected ; they have got wind of 
my intentions, and are taking measures to frustrate them. Perha 
they have even a policeman lying in ambush for me. I must 

. If I am discovered, I am lost.” 

I hesitated, unable to make up my mind whether it would be better 
to go on or to retreat. Then a third alternative occurred to me—to 
stay where I was and listen. In that wayI might gather the general 


outline of their little plot, and consider what had better be done to 


countermine it. 

So I listened, and, at first, heard nothing but a hurricane of sobs, 
Fraulein Carlotta was sobbing her heart out on her mother's shoulder, 

But why? I could not guess, There was nothing for it but to wait 
and ascertain. Presently there was a lull in the tearful tempest, and 
the explanation came. 

“TI do not love him !"—those were the words that fell upon my ears. 
“No, mother, I do not love him. I thought I loved him, but I don’t, 
He spoke so beautifully when we were alone together on the moun- 
tain that I thought I would be glad to go everywhere with him. But 
it was all a mistake—it was all a terrible mistake. For, when the fog 
lifted, and the sun shone, and I saw everything clearly, then I knew 
that I could never bear to be taken away from the mountains and the 
lake, and go to live in a great smoky city miles and miles away, where 


HW), () 
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Maveece CiReEIFREN HAG EN 


OUR SERVANTS. 


Lady (engaging a new servant). I HOPE YOU DON'T MIND CHILDREN, 
Servant, OH, NO; I ALWAYS LEAVE THE MISSUS TO LOOK AFTER THEM, 


the people would laugh at me because I am a simple country girl. 
No, mother, I can’t bear it—I can’t bear it, You must keep me: 
you mustn’t let me leave you.” 

Her mother cried with her, trying to console her, and she continued : 

“But how to tell him? Oh, mother, I am afraid to tell him, 
because he is so fond of me, and I am afraid his heart will break !"” 

It was touching—very touching. I had almost fallen in love with 
her again at this last evidence that her soul was beautiful. I felt the 
temptation on me to rush in and fold her in my arms, 

But I restrained myself. 

Better not, better not, for her sake as well ag mine,” J murmured, 
and so saying, slunk back to my bedroom as stealthily as I had left it, 
and threw myself upon my bed, and slept the calm and peaceful 
sleep of one who has found the way out of a perplexing labyrinth of 
sentiments, and has no more harassing cares upon his mind, 

THE END. 
an anes 
Serious. 

Jones, Maria, that beast of a dog of yours must go, She has just 
bitten a piece out of the calf of my leg, 

Maria, Oh, this is terrible. 

Jones. It is a comfort to have some sympathy for once. 

Maria, I was not thinking of you at all; but the veterinary 
surgeon yesterday ordered poor Florrie to be restricted to a milk diet, 
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Mr. DIMPLE AND THE USE OF THE BOW. 


[Two men have just been sentenced to the payment of a fine for having proceeded in pursuit of birds with a simple bow and arrows, in the neighbourhood of Paris, after the 
close of the shooting season.— Daily Paper.} 
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‘DEAR me! quite a revival of the olden times!” eaid Then he dived into other authorities on archery. Here Next he turned to an illuminated MS. of the 14th 
our old friend, Mr. Dimple, the antiquary, on reading © were two Saxon gentlemen out a-shooting with bows |§ century—an archer making a very palpable hit. The 
the above; “and why not? Jam very muchinclined andarrows. Theoneatthe back, taking a highshot at fowl is evidently determined to die game, and seems to 
to do a little shooting with the bow myself. It is probably a skylark; or is he taking advantage of the be not much the worse for having about a foot of arrow 
certainly a graceful pursuit,” andhegazedatan antique _ tall one’s back being towards him to let fly and let him driven into him, and appears to be telling the shooter 


illumination in his possession, ofalady ofasportingturn. have what for in the head ? he considers he has taken an unwarrantable liberty, 
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And then in an old chapbook was the pathetic legend So he iene a bow and some arrows; then he “I see how it is, Blinks,” said Mr. Dimple. “You 
(illustrated) of the little cock-sparrow perched on a paid to Blinks, his gardener, “Follow me to the must be beater, and drive the birds towards me. Then 
high tree, as happy as happy could be; while a lad meadows, Blinks, we will have rare eport, Blinks.” we shall have lots of sport.” Anon Blinks drove up a 
comes with his bow and arrow determined:to shoot at And when in the fields he began letting flyright and crow or tom-tit or something. Away flew Mr. Dimple's 
this little cook sparrow. “Another thing,” said Mr. left, and sent Blinks after the arrowe, who retrieved arrow, and if Blinks’ skull had not been a prey thick 


Dimple, “there is no danger of the bow bursting like a capitally, but there was never a bird at the end of one, Mr. Dimple would certainly have had to get a new 
modern fowling piece.” them. gardener, 
READ THE NEW TALE OF LIFE IN LONDON, ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
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WW A R H A WW K S g MONGOMERY.—You are at liberty, no doubt, but not to do that, 


We wonder at you asking such a question? It not only shows 
Or, THE MYSTERIES OF THE CITY. ignorance, but an ugly want of taste. 


Astounding Revelations of Secret Societies, etc. FLOSSIE.—We are quite ready to believe that you saw it with your. 


own eyes, The uncertainty lies in the fact that you didn’t see it 
with others’ eyes, and that is why we think you are wrong. 


One Halfpenny. | A R K S ! One Halfpenny. URSULA.—It’s a nice point. There are things to be said for and 
. against, and unless we know (and we would rather not) the entire 
99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C, circumstances of the other side we dare not hazard an opinion. 
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OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 


Es Hundred and Siaxty-seventh 
Meeting). 


“GENTLEMEN,” said the Ever 
Young and Lovely, “at the Harmonic 
Club we are always delighted to meet 
a Saviour of Society. It follows that 
we are very pleased to have a visit 
from Lady Jeune. From Lady Jeune 
one is always sure of getting good 
advice, even though one may some- 
times have one’s doubts about the 
grammar and the punctuation. At 
the present moment Lady Jeune is 
anxious to give good advice to that 
important section of society—the Re- 
volting Daughters, Her idea, which 
she has just expounded in a weekly 
paper, is that the daughters will do no 
harm in revolting, provided that_they 


do not revolt against petticoats. With 


this preface I will leave you to listen 
to what Lady Jeune has to say. 


‘‘A WORD TO NEW WOMEN.” 


You girls, bestirred by Her Who Did, 
To humbly wonder If One May, 

The better such deep doubts to thrid 
One golden rule J give to-day. 

’Tis this : When scandal-mongers buzz 
Concerning us and our affairs, 

It matters not what woman does, 
But only what a woman wears. 


Go, storm the pepe if you will, 
Command the tyrant man to yield, 
And make a million pulses thrill 
With prowess in the football field. 
Mount upon cycles, ride them through 
Streéts where a playful public 
gloats, 
No harm is done, provided you 
Have draped your limbs in petti- 
coats, 


Virtue in knickerbockers—that 
May well provoke the modest blush. 


dTis Lordship, YOU KNOW, ~ oe OUR PEOPLE CAME OVER WITH THE CONQUEROR, 
Fair American, INDEED! I HOPE THEY HAD A 8MOOTB PASSAGE. 


POT POURRI. 
Sir WILFRID LAWSON objects to the navy being maintained. 


After so many years fighting against strong fluids, he seems now to 


object i peanuts controling the weer of the vor 
* 
Hew: ae make money. —Forge bank notes, or mould bad povereiene: 


Ata ‘firat dint it might jeein unlikely that any girl babies are 
christened William, till one considers the deceased wife's sister 
question, and notices that that lady is always referred to as Bill in the 
Houses of Parliament, 

* * * * * * 

There has been a disturbance at a cattle cale in Ireland, the crowd 
which had assembled objecting to any sales being effected. Perhaps 
this was due to the fondness of Irish peasantry for peiee bulls. 

* * * * 

‘The Mermaid,” a new novel just published, is described as “a love 
tale,” 0 es ig, POwerEN made of ig fish tail, 
* * 

The Salvation jist have held a‘ midnight march” at 11,30 p.m. 
When you want to es the time, don’t aa a Salvationist. 

* * * 

A lady who ‘uindel an Anti-Corset Teagis has turned ap i in the 
Bankruptcy Court. No wonder. Such a society could evidently have 
no staying power. 


iN a 
ETL) 
\ 


Bat vice in skirta—one feels thereat 
No single impulse save to gush. 

So go your wilful ways, advance, 
Do ev'ry naughty thing that shocks, 

Lead your mammas a pretty dance, - 
But always, always dance in frccks. 


———— 


A Criminal Congress, 

An International Prisons Congress 
is to be held in Paris in June, when 
various papers will be read. 

Among the subjects dealt with in theee papers, the following are 
expected : 

The utility of the jemmy in prising open safes.” 

“The use of treacle in connection with the cutting of window 
era with some notes on the uselessness of golden syrup as a sub- 
stitute. 

“ The limit of port wine which it is advieable for a burglar to drink 
when he comes across a stock of wine after having effected an entry.” 

“The art of Jaying ont wires on a lawn.” 

“How to pick a pocket without a chance of being observed.” 

“The maximum speed attainable by a policeman (@) with a top- 
cyat and (2) without a topcoat.” 

: The circumstances under which a plea of ‘Guilty’ is the best. 

olicy 
Ped The cat of nine tails” (historical). 
“The effects of a judge’s luncheon upon ecentences,” 
‘The comparative merits of the long and of tke short drop.” 


Sound Advice, 
Balfour Japez (to young hopeful). Now, my boy, I have found you 
a position in a bank, a position which requires regularity, application, 
industry, attention, ‘neatness in work, and above all, honesty—I say 
above al], honesty. But—if you do embezzle, make sure that it i ig a 


respectable sum. 


146 JUDY: 
THE BOAT RACE 
*BUS. 


“’ERE yar, Boat 
Race, bob a nob! 
Boat Race a bob, an’ 
no waitin’!" yelled 
the energetic 
“pirate’’ "bus con- 
ductor, as the ram- 
shackle “ box-of-all- 
sorts,” groaning and 
squeaking under not 
more than two-thirds 
of its licensed com- 
plement, rolled 
westwards along 
Piccadilly, 

It was a truly 
glorious morning, the 
only little breaks in 
the all-surrounding 
tranquility being the 
occasional objurga- 
tions with which our 
coachman mainly 
drove his cattle, and 
the altercations be- 
tween his “mate,” 
the conductor, and 
certain diffident 
“fares,” who har- 
bouring some doubts, 
seemingly, about our 
ever getting there, 
met his importunities 
with the declaration 
that they'd ‘brass 
up at the other end.” 

‘‘T've give up pay- 
in’ in advance,” re- 
marked an elderly 
plumber-sort of 
person, “ever since 
THE NEW NUISANCE. old ’Arry Sellers’s 


little ‘take-in’ party 
A PORTRAIT OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE . ’ 
PREMIER LATOHKEY CLUB BY TAWDRy 2’ that’s three years 


ago.” 
LEERDSLEY, (73 Who was *Arry ? 2 | 


he continued, “w’y 
the artfullest licensed witaller, sir, that ever stood behind a beer- 
engin’, ’Arry Sellers, sir, could ha’ give the old gentleman hisself”’— 
(and he pointed significantly towards the lower regions)—" fifty in a 
"underd an’ a easy beatin’! Oh, he was a puffick coughdrop—here, 
I'll tell yer what he did, Three years ago, jist a fortni't before the 
Boat Race, he dropped down suddinly into Somers Town an’ took the 
Plumbers’ Rest. He'd got sich a takin’ way about him that, in a few 
days, everybody was a-saying ‘What d’yer think o’ the new man at 
the Plumbers’, he's all right, ain't he?’ and the pongelo that was 
shifted in his private bar night after night beat all records, Well, 
one night be says, ‘Gene)lmen,’ he says, ‘jist as a little bit of adver- 
tisement for the ’ouse, what d’yer say to a little jarnt down to the 
Boat Race : there an’ back with a bit o’ lunch an’ champagne ad 1ib., 
jes for what the break’)] cost—say a dollar a ’ead?’ Well, you bet 
we was on toit! We wanted no more askin’ than a 'ungry sparrow 
does to a new discovered cab-rank ! ” 

“ Boat-Race day came, an’ eighteen o’ the principal tradesmen o 
Somers Town met at the Plumbers’, an’, after spendin’ a bit for the 
good o’ the 'ouse, clambered into a pair-’orse break. Old ’Arry was 
a-sittin’ on the box along o’ the coachman, and young 'Arry—oh, he 
was a chip o’ the old block, too, an’ about as ‘wide’ as Charin’ Cress! 
—he stood on the step be’ind. Never was a day more full o’ promise : 
never did eighteen green’orns start on better terms with theirselves, 
Well, sir, we got along the Euston Road an’ into Hy’ Park, an’ then 
the first blow fell. Old ’Arry turns round on the front seat an’ he 
ses: ‘Now, gentl’men, what d’yer say to a glass o’ champagne?’ 
‘ All willin’,’ says we. ‘All right,’says he; ‘Arry’ (addressin’ his son) 
‘we'll pull up ’ere by the Ackylees statoo, an’ d’you gimme out three 
bottles o' that champagne.’ ‘What champagne, father?’ says young 
*Arry—oh, he was a beauty, a reg'’lar actor, sir, as I afterwards 
discovered the leadin’ one in the troop called the Caledonian Road 
Cop-the-Bird Strollers! ‘What champagne?’ says his father, 
rcpeatin’ his words ; ‘why, you don’t mean to say as you ain't put it 
in?’ ‘I thought you did, father,’ says the beauty—an’ old 'Arry 
kiddin’ to be in a rage was beautiful! ‘All I can suggest, gentlemen,’ 
says he, ‘since my fool of a boy ain’t put the champagne in, is that 
we pulls up at a quiet little pub, I sometimes calls at, ’ard by Tatter- 
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sall's, an’ the drinks is on me.’ Well, it was a bit of a come-down 
after our reckonin’ on a champagne lunch, but we stood it. Pulled 
up at a little pub. called the Chanter's Retreat—a ’oss coper's ‘ouse— 
an’ O!d ’Arry cet up the fust eighteen drinks, Then we had a gentle 
flutter for a second ‘round,’ an’ then somebody, ’appenin’ to look 
outside, says: ‘Love a duck! why, the bloomin’ trap’s gone!’ An’ 
so it had, sir. Then the landlord o' the Chanter’s, who's a wily sort 0’ 
cuss, starts a-tossin’ for ’arf-crowns—oh, Jewhittaker | he was a past 
master at it, too! An’, so help me tea-toast-an’-kipper if we didn’t 
miss the blessed Boat Race altogether, whilst tke landlord o’ the 
Chanter’s cleared us out of every blessed cent in the whole crowd. 
An’ what d’ye think, sir? I'm ’anged if it didn’t come out afterwards 
that the whole thing from start to finish was a put-up job—a sort 0’ 
benefit performance for the Sellers fam'ly, as it were ; for the coach- 
man what disappeared with the trap was Old ’Arry’s wife's brother, 
the landlord o’ the Chanter’s was a cousin, and Old Harry stood in the 
swag when they cut it up on the Sunday mornin’.” 


CS 
THE third river in Scotland is the Forth. 


_———t 


The Correct Answer. 


THERE is not common sense enough in the method in which 
children are tavght arithmetic at school. What is the use, for 
instance, of asking how much ten thousand oranges would coat 
at a penny apiece f—as if any sane man would purchase that quantity 
of oranges in that retail fashion; or of asking how many quartern 
loaves of bread a man would eat in a month, if he ate five and a half 
quartern loaves ina day. Noman could cat as much. Now if it had 
been quarterns of rum, that would be another thing. But Jack is 
sometimes as good as his master, and JUDY awards a prize to the 
pone who answered his teacher's questions in the following 

shion : 

“If your mother gave you three cakes, and your father gave you two, 
how many would you have?” 

“Five,” said Jack, 

' And if I gave you thirteen more, how many would you have?” 

But Jack was not equal to double figures. - 

‘‘ |£ you gave me thirteen more,” says he, after pondering the matter, 
“T think I should have enough.” 


ev 
WILL-0'-THE-WISP COMFORT FOR MARRIED MEN. 


(An Americau physician prescribes a dose of “euthanasia” as the best cure fora 
nagging wife.—Daily Paper.]} 

Oh, let not sorrow 
crush folks’ 
hearts 

Nor darken 
peor os 
eatures ; 

There is some Balm 
of Gilead left 

For poor down- 
trodden 
creatures, 


Take heart of grace, 
ye hen-peck- 
ed men, 

No woman 
should p2r- 
plex you. 

Give “ euthanasia” 
to the wives 

Who love to nag 
and vex you. 


I told my scolding epouse last week 
_ (Though much [ feared to face her) 
That if she didn’t hold her tongue 

I'd surely “‘euthanase”’ her. 


‘Tf you could ‘euthanasia’ find,” 
Said she, “I know you'd try it: 
But I defy you, little man ; 
You don’t know where to buy it!” 


O euthanasia, blessed drug ! 
What mysteries beset you ! 

I search all London up and down, 
And yet I fail to get you. 


My dear Xantippe sweetly smiles 
Whene’er I talk about you. 

“T told you so!” she gaily says, 
When I come home without you. 


g a Lai, _ 
pi =) 3 Ge “ie Whig. 
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THE TRAM?’S TRIUMPH. 


Ir was the busiest time on a market 
day in a country town. Nearly every 
prominent person was in the bar of 
the principal hotel. Suddenly a dis- : 
hevelled woman rushed in and .ex- 
claimed : — 

“Oh, gentlemen, gentlemen! Such 
an awful thing! My child has just 
been run over!” 

‘Run over?” repeated everyone, 
and glasses paused midway between 
the counter and gaping lips. 

‘Yes, run over,” continued the 
woman. ‘It was just outside the 
station. I hadn’t had my back turned 
a moment, and when I looked round 
there was my beautiful boy run over / i 
ra penkemey gentlemen, what shall 

) 


f 
| 
“Not dead, is he, I hope?” enquired i I} /} 
the Town Crier anxiously. iy ly 
j adlhag, 


“No, not dead yet,” replied the. aig ji, | saree 
woman, “but, oh, gentlemen,” she ae ; ; 
- moaned, “whatever shall I do?” 

‘What was it, who was it ran over 
your child?” asked the Mayor with 
determination. ‘As sure as eggs is 
eggs the driver shall be tried for man- 
slaughter. Was it a van, an omnibus, 
a cart, a carriage ?” 

“No, no,” wailed the woman,” it 
was one of them flies.” . 

* Atrocious!” cried the Mayor. “I 
always said some of those station 
flymen ought to be taught a lesson. 
Dear me! Dear me! and has it come 
to this!” | 

Every heart was full of pity. A 
eubdscription was made in an instant. 
Three pounds and fifteen shillings 
were poured into the woman's hand, 
with many expressions of sincere com- 
miseration, She thanked her patrons 
tearfully and departed, with the ex- 
pressed intention of going to see her 
offspring at the hospital. 

But when the Mayor went round to 
that institution in the evening, he 
learned that it harboured no youthful 
inmate of any. kind. Nor were the 
authorities aware that any accident 
had taken place that day. 

Mother and child were five miles off 
by this time, and though the child had 
been run over by several flies during 
the course of the afternoon, they were 
nearly all house-flies. 


I 


Mwasce Qkenercentacen- 


Tralalal 4, THE NEW M.P. 
Mrs, Leo Hunter (who desires to ingratiate herself with the professional representative of the 
Se yer working-man in Parliament). OB, Mz, CLODD, I SHALL BE “AT HOME” ON SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 
° Mr, Clodd, M.P, 80 SHALL I, Man, I ‘OPE. 


Wo. 165.—AS REGARDS AUGUSIUS 
DE BROWN 


~ 


Augustus Dg BROWN is a person to whom 
We would gladly erect a memorial ; 
Yet he is not a wight in a hairdressing room 
Who, while doing his duties tonsorial, 
Forbears to hold forth on the Waterloo Cup, 
Or the tips for the coming Grand National ; 
And he isn't a husband who suavely “stumps up” 
For his wife to buy dresses irrational. 


Augustus De Brown is no wonderful “freak,” 
In a penny museum exhibited : 
No “ oldest inhabitant,” able to speak 
Of the days when defrauders were gibbeted. 
No taciturn, grave Parish Councillor, free 
From vagaries of vapid verbosity ; 
Yet, in England, of all curiosities he 
Is by far the most great curiosity. 


Augustus De Brown is no workman of Britain 
Who loves manufactories alien; 

No nightly policeman who'd feel conscience-smitten 
lf he'd plundered a poor bacchanalian ; 


No amateur poet who fills not with gloom 
Tae cad tenants of chairs editorial : 

Yet Augustus De Brown is a person to whom 
We would gladly erect a memorial. 


Auzustus De Brown to his home had to tramp 
Half-a-league, when the skies were diluvian, 

Ani at home he had left his surtout and his gamp, 
Yet he cursed not the potentate Pluvian ! 

“For the want of surtout I am wet through and through, 
But I certainly shall not so eenseless be 

As to eay that the rain came in torrents amain 
Just in spite, cos I chanced to defenceless be!” 

So, for scorning a lie which no mortal e’er yet 
Failed to tell with serene fabulosity, 

We would fain have De Brown on a pinnacle set 
As the world’s most unique curiosity. 


ee 


A THING that is not to be beaten.—A drum with a hole in it, 


ed 


Raw oysters feel cold, and cold clams feel clammy. 
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THE CALL BOY. 


CONGRATULATIONS, and very many of tkem, to Mr. Charles 
Whirl-Wyndham and Miss Merry Moore upon their recent restoration 
to health; although 
it must be confessed 
at the same time that 
the circumstances 
connected with their 
recovery of their vital 
property, and our re- 
covery of the owners 
of it, would have been 
all the more pleasing 
if they had not illus- 
trated a transition 
from the last nights 
of a case of the 
influenza to the last 
nights of Zhe Case of 
Rebeilious Susan. We 
. wanted to see more 

of Sir Dandy Dick 
Kato and Lady Blue- 
eyed Susan Harabin 
after their long 
absence from. the 
7; Criterion on sick 
Y leave, and we much 
regret that they have 
not been as properly 
and completely re- 
vived as their charm- 
ing impersonators, However, we must be thankful for large mercies, 
and hope for a more satisfactory revival of Henry Arthur Jones at 
some other time, 

s * * * * * 


There is one thing, and one alone, that reconciles me to the fourth 


act of Mr. A, W. Pinero’s magnificent three-act play at the Garrick, 
and that is—the grey flannel shirt of the country parson! Were it 


UU ome ve “- = 


Vy pies 


RECOVERED. 


not for this, I would cry out, with the rest of the important dramatic | 


critics, and with the majority of London's intelligent play-goers, ‘‘ Oh, 
take away the final act, and let us have the piece compact!” But 
the artistic success of the Rev. Amos Winterfield’s shirt-sleeves more 
than justifies the existence of what would otherwise be an unpardon- 
able superfluity, and I ehould regard any serious appeal for the 
removal of “An apartment in the Campo S. Bartolomeo” as a 
deliberate attempt at the life of Mr. Pinero’s own special art. There 
is no mistaking the audience's murmuring flutter of appreciation for 
anything else but what it is when Mr, C, Aubrey Smith reveals that 
admirable Pineroic touch in the 
mere process of changing his coat. 
The success of the grey flannel is 
electric, and the audience leaves the 
theatre quite undecided as to which - 
of two things has been the hit of 
the evening —the notorious Mrs. 
John Burns Tanqueray Ebbsmith of 
Mrs. Patrick Campbell), or the 
notorious ehirt-aleeves of Mr, C. 
Aubrey Smith, 


@ * * 

Mrs, Campbell's Agnes is certainly 
a very fine performance, and can 
well bear comparison with that of 
the Rev. Amos Winterfield's shirt, 
Like that humble grey garment in 
question, it is instinct with warmth. 
Not content with Burns on the - 
brain, Mrs ‘‘ Pat."—in praiseworthy 

ursuance, no doubt, of sustained 

armony—must needs go and get 
burns on the arm also; and it is , 
in this scene where she rescues an 
cighteenpenny Paternoster Row 
Bible from the fire—having rre- 
viously flung it there in a heated 
moment —that the Garrick’s new 
leading lady acts even with greater 
warmth than she did as the wretched 
Paula Tanqueray. This is a fever- 
ishly-effective scene, and the moral 
to be deduced from the bandaged arm in the following act is, that it is 
easier to call the Bible over the coals than to drag it over with your hand. 


+ * * * * * 
As a telling contrast to the volcanic Agnes, we have in the Duke 


A-MERRY-CARR. 


MARCH 27, 1895, 


of St. O)pherts one of those cool-mannered old men about Town that 
unmistakably reflect Mr, John Hare without holding the mirror to 
each other. I fancy it must be the art of the actor and not the 
inventive genius of the author that makes the dandy Duke an original 
character we all know so well! Mr. Hare is the very man the part 
wants, and the part is a valuable discovery for the Hare—if that is 
not bordering too closely upon the inconsistent assumption that Mr. 
Pinero is in any degree responsible for the success and seeming 
originality of the Duke, Mr, Forbes-Robertson, the romantic actor 
par excellence of the present time, battles bravely and victoriously 
with the kaleidoscopic character of Lucas Cleeve ; Mr, Ian Robertson, 
his brother, acts his brother, Sir Sandford Cleeve, in a thoroughly 
convincing manner; Miss Ellis Jeffreys, a charming actress, plays a 
widow whose husband must have missed something when he died ; 
Mies Eleanor Calhoun is much too fine a player to be shovelled in at 
the last moment like the long-lost mistress of an Adelphi villain ; 
and others at the Garrick who may safely be looked to to make The 
Notorious Mrs. Hbbsmith more and more notorious evéry night are 
Mr, Fred Thorne, Miss Mary Halsey, Mr. Joseph Carne, Mrs, Charles 
Groves, Mr, Gerald du Maurier, and Mr. C, F, Caravoglia, 
we 


* * * * * 

Pieces of the Gentleman Joe class ‘are things one seldom makes up 
one’s mind, in cold blood and a serious moment, to see again, It 
generally happens that chance, and chance alone, is responsible for 
the second visit. But 
although Messrs. Hood and 
Slaughter’s production is a 
most robust specimen of its 
type, I am afraid I must 
plead guilty to having re- 
visited the Prince of Wales’s 
Theatre with malice afore- 
thought, and confess at 
once that the only chance 
about my second sight of 
the merry piece was the 
chance of my not getting 
aseat. The fact is (I may 
as well out with it at once) 
the girls of Gentleman Joe 
are all exceptionally nice 
girls, and there are quite 
half a dczen among them 
who are, in a more or less 
degree, clever besides, Kate / 
Cutler, Kitty Loftus, Clara ‘| 
Jecks, Ellas Dee, Sadie 
Jerome, and Aida Jenoure— 
there's a rare collection for 
you! Little wonder that the Hansom Cabby manages to go along 
smoothly with such fare support as this! I have mentioned Mies 
Avia Jenoure last on the list, but she is far from being least on the 
list. Her performance as Mrs, Ralli-Carr, purveyor of English Society 
introductions to American heiresses, is in two senses a capital one, 
and Miss Lalage Potts will surely never regret the day she left 
America to place herself under the wing of a A-Merry-Carr. King 
Arthur of the Lyceum cannot owe more to his Carr than King 
Arthur of the Prince of Wales's owes to his, 


¢ * * * * * 


Would that Charley's Aunt were my aunt, or that I were Charley, 
and that it were the old lady's habit to sing ‘ ‘ Charley is my darling’ 
nephew"! And would, too (if all the foregoing were so) that Aunty 
were a victim to the worst possible health, and intended succumbing 
to complications as soon as she conveniently could! For be it known 
that Charley's Aunt (so says an interviewer in the Zssex County 
Chronicle) has made over half a million of money! I always did 
like the dear old girl, and I amply worship her now, though I 
wouldn’t let her know it for the world : she might think I was fishing. 

* e ® * * % 

I learn, with much regret, as we go to press, of the sudden serious 
illness of Mr. Charles Wyndham, whose recent. return to health I 
make the subject of my opening paragraph. Thesooner Mr. Wyndham 
gives me an opportunity of welcoming. him back to the Criterion again, 
the better I shall like it. , 

* 


* * * * * 


THE CALL BOY’sS GIRLS. 
No, 154.~—Miss Elliott Page. 


To Miss *LL**rtr P*G*, 


"Tis the fashion of all time, Favoured by Macbethan witch. 
When one ai pedesey in rhyme—  'Tis a style, I beg to state, 

Be it in a book or play, Specially designed for Fate 

Deep or shallow, grave or gay— When she’s anxious to proclaim 
For the rhymester to dictate . Anybody’s future fame. 

From the mouth of Mrs, Fate Other style were out of place— 
All the things she has to say Nothirg else would meet the 


In a melancholy way— case, 
In the measure and the pitch Prophecy would baulk its aim 


Marcu 27, 18965, 


If it did not use the same Of a future fairly near. 

Measure (not forgetting pitch) Shakespeare used it with success: 
As the dark and dusty witch. Comyns Carr perhaps with less, 
Thus is Mr. Comyns Carr Still, the style appears to me 
Right in this particular, Just the style that ought to be 


For he makes his Merlin moan 
(In a dreary monotone) 

Of the “chosen king's” career 
Just as I am moaning here— 
Puffing out my laboured rhyme, 
Like the Sprite in pantomime, 
As she shifts, with tiny wand, 
All the clouds and things beyond. 


Used for prophesying this :— 
Ere the jaws of Time's abyss 
Many seasons masticate 

At their old alarming rate, 
Mary Elliott Page shall be 

On the summit of that tree 
Which so many try to climb— 
But, alas! to waste their time. 


And in such a style I write, Mary Elliott Page, howe’er, 

Fearing that another might Knows what branch her weight 

Not produce the good effect will bear. 

That I venture to expect In the Hist'ry of the Stage 

In regard to your career She shall be a favourite Page! 
THE C.B, 

a 
AT THE CLUB. 


‘*] HAVE been thinking,” said the Superior Person—— 

“ Did it hurt you much?” interrupted the Mere Boy. 

“‘T have been thinking,” continued the Superior Person, without 
deigning to reply, “that the facilities afforded by our law of libel are 
apt to be abused. Witness much litigation in our Courts of Justice,” 

‘You seem to have at last arrived,” remarked the Ordinary Man, 
‘at much the same result as that which ordinary people had reached 
long ago. It is pleasant to find the views of plain men like myself 
are not necessarily in conflict with the Higher Intelligence.” 

“I care not whether it be pleasant or the reverse,’ pursued the 
Superior Person ; ‘I simplyiintended to pass a remark which, without 
being conspicuously silly, might yet be within the comprehension of 
my audience. But vulgarity always disarms me,” 

**Do you take anything for it?” inquired the Mere Boy, who, 
after two cigarettes and a lemon squash was more than usually 
hilarious. 

‘“‘T take,” replied the Superior Person severely, “infinite pains to 
avoid its manifestation.” 

‘Pains which are not always crowned with success, as it would 
seem |!” muttered the Ordinary Man as he re-lit his pipe. 

* Perhaps he takes Barry Pains,” said the Mere Boy, as he hastily 
left the room leaving the door wide open. The Ordinary Man closed 
it with a curse, when the Superior Person resumed : 

‘““T never feel comfortable in the society of the young. Conversa- 
tion in its proper sense is out of the question with them. The dull 
youth is fatiguing, but your clever youth is exasperating. The one 
will make one sigh, the other will give one the fidgets. Perhaps, 
after all, the best results are achieved where the talk is carried on 
between men of about the same age, A man of the world, even if 
lacking in intellectuality, can generally appreciate-the arguments, if 
not the niceties, of a polished discussion ; and it is by no means unin- 
teresting at times to glean the opinions of ordinary men on current 
topics. Their notions will poe) and almost: certainly, be as 
erroneous as: ill-expressed. But, none the lees, uncouth though they 
be, they will tend to stimulate controversy, and often prove the 
humble means of eliciting brilliant rejoinders. I would like to hear 
anything you may have to say about the working of the Libel Acts.” 

But the Ordinary Man was asleep. 


. anna 
Spiritualism. 
Miss Romantic. Tell me, do you believe in spirits ? 
Mr. Matter-of-Fact. Well, I don’t think an occasional brandy-and- 


soda does a man any harm. 
ee 


Father (to son, who is slowly counting over his allowance in bank- 
notes). Why,a bank clerk could count over twenty times that number 
of notes in half the time, 

Son. And never make a mistake ? 

Father. Well, never more than a shilling or two. 


_—E ee 
A Difference of Opinion. 


He. Mrs. Montgomery has a lovely complexion. She looks like a 
piece of porcelain. 
She, Or old china, 
ee es 


Before the Ball. 


He. I do wish you would hurry a little with your dressing, for we 


are very late. 
She. Hurry? Why, I have been hurrying as hard as I can for the 
last two and a half hours, 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TWEEDLE DUMB AND TWEEDLE D——, 
a — 


Not a Business Man. 
Saeki I'm afraid I shall have to break off my engagement with 


Alice. Why? 

Mabel. Because I fear he is not a good business man, 

Alice, What makes you think that? 

Mabel. Well, you see, in his last letter he sent me two hundred 
kisses, and he never took the precaution to register the letter. 


emer peor et 


A Precise Husband. 
“Jr I didn’t wear these aprons, I shouldn’t have any clothes to 


my back.” 
“But you don’t wear your aprons on your back.” 
ee 
Generous. 


‘“ JoHN THOMAS,” said old Spilkins, “you have served me well for 
ten years, and your reward will now come. The next livery you 
have will be fitted with silver buttons instead of plated buttons, and 
I trust that my confidence will not be found to have been misplaced.” 


eee eee 


A New Rule for Playwriting. 

WHEN you find that you have got your characters into an almost 
inextricable muddle, do not take the trouble to get them out of it, 
but eimply leave them in it, Thus the audience gets double value. 
It sees a stage piece and then can go home and have the enjoyment of 
settling up the situations to its own satisfaction. 
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TO SUIT ALL OCCASIONS. 


“LET ME SEE, AT GLASGOW THEY WEAR THE KILT, DON'T THEY?” 
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‘“Now PROFESSOR, HAVE A WHISKY THIS TIME? DON’T KEEP ON SWILLING THAT BEASTLY BEER.” 
‘“AcH! NO, MINE VRIENT, TOO MOOCH VISKY /sS TOO MOOCH; BUT TOO MOOCH PEER ISS CHosT xniGHuT!” 


JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs , March 14.—To the Art Gallery, Liverpool, where they have 
a Spring cle—exbibition. Saw the pictures in the morning, played 
hockey with the Corporation of Liverpool in the afternoon, and danced 
with the Corporation in the evening, 

Fri,, March 15.—Left the Corporation in the early morning and 
went to the 8th Fancy Dress Ball at Covent Garden in the late night. 
Went asa leek. It was St, Patrick’s Eve, or thereabouts, 

Sat, March 16.—To the Aquarium, to see “The Colorado Gold 
Mine”; a mine in miniature in full operation, with hundreds of 
little mannikin diggers digging—one of the most wonderful pieces of 
mechanism I ever saw in my life. | 

Sun., March 17,—Hung up in my bedroom a copy of David Allen’s 
pretty picture of the “‘ Profeesor’s Love Story.” 

Mon,, March 18.—Dropped into 175 Piccadilly, and saw the priz3- 
fight betweeu Leonard and i vapi, PAE abo ry the kinetoscop, 

Tues., March 19,—Heard Hansel and Gretel again, or whines from 
(The Babes in) the Wood. 

Wed., March 20.—Ordered a dark blue serge gown lined through- 
out with light blue silk, It is reversible, 


a] 


HISTORY RE-TOLD. 
No. 21.—LLEWRLLYN AND GELERT, 


PRINCE LLEWELLYN OF WALES looked worried and tired, and 
well he might. 

For seventeen nights he had not had a wink of sleep, owing to the 
fact that Master Llewellyn was teething, and that Mra, Llewellyn 
had left the job of soothing the child to her husband. 

Llewellyn was specially annoyed on the morning in question, for 
he had had to spell his own name, and that was always a difficult 
task for him. 

He decided that he would go to hunt, and called his favourite dog 
Gelert to follow him. Gelert, who slept in‘his master’s room, and 


had also been kept awake for seventeen nights, declined to move. 

‘Llewellyn consequently went away without him, 

On his return to his Castle he found the cradle upset and Gelert’s 
jaws covered with blood. 

‘Hullo, old fellow,” said the Prince to the dog, ‘I think we'll have 
a quiet night for once. Here's a pennyworth of cat’s meat for you as 
a reward,” 

gine: to the surprise of Llewellyn, Gelert greedily gulped down 

the meat, 

‘‘ Strange,” murmured Llewellyn, “that he should be so hungry, 
for the child was pretty fat.” 

A suspicion arose in his mind. He turned up the cradle, found a 
dead wolf below it, and his infant fast asleep. 

Gelert was at once sent to Battersea to the lethal chamber, as being 
old and useless, and the infant's sleep did not last after 8 P.M. 


No, 22.—KING HAROLD AND WILLIAM OF NORMANDY, 


THE battle of Hastings had been progressing for some time, when 
suddenly a cry was heard among the Norman soldiers that the Duke 
William was killed. 

William of Normandy upon hearing of this, in order to encourage 
his men, took off his helmet and rode along the line in front of his 
troops. 

King Harold upon seeing this, observed : 

“J always understood that William was possessed of impudence, 
and this I would certainly describe as barefaced impudence.” 


mena tenor olfpifipesecmmarsemicti nae 


A New Objection. 
Theatrical Manager, Yes, your play is pretty good in itsway. But 
I cannot accept it. : 
Author, Why not? 
Theatrical Manager, Because it has too many original ideas in it, 


LONDON: March 22, 1895. 


For the last fortnight we have all been talking of little except the 
virtues—the really remarkable virtues—of Mr, Speaker Peel. 

+ a * * * * 

I very well remember the first 
occasion upon which I saw Mr. 
Peel, It was a great many years 
ago, shortly after his election to 
the Chair. I had, in those days, 
no connection either with politics 
or journalism, but we san assistant 
master in the Warwick Grammar 
School, and Mr. Peel, as the 
member for Leamington, accepted 
the head-master's invitation to 
distribute the prizes to the boys. 
My principal impression of him 
was that his dignity entirely 
overshadowed the dignity of our 
head-master ; and I was pleased 
to discover that the boys revered 
him. He was, in fact, exceed- 
ingly good tothem. When they 
wanted nominations for appoint- 
ments in the public service, which 
were only obtainable by the use 
of a little inside influence, he was 
almost invariably willing to 
assist them, 


bE) * * 
When I saw Mr, Peel for the 
second time, the occasion was one of considerably more importance. 
It was in the House of Commons, There had been bribery and cor- 
ruption, not altogether unconnected with the rights and privileges of 
the Corporation of the City of London, and a certain knock-kneed, 
pale-faced individual, convicted of corrupt behaviour, had been 
sentenced to be brought up to the bar of the House, there to receive 
a public reprimand, 

a x * s s * 


Now, a reprimard may, or may not be, a formidable punishment, 
Its force depends entirely upon the presence and impressiveneas of the 
person by whom it is administered. Mr. Peel delivered that rebuke 
with really marvellous effect, Listening to it, one thought of Omni- 
potence reproving a blackbeetle, and one could see very clearly that 
that was how it struck the unfortunate young man at whom it was 
directed. His head hung, his cheeks were ashen pale; the moral 
castigation lashed him like a whip. When it was over he slunk away 
like a dog that has been deservedly beaten for its faults, and knows 
that it must not dare offend again, 

* * = ® * s 


And now we are faced with the great question: Who shall 
succeed Mr. Peel. The story that Sir William Harcourt wants the 
office for himself is probably an idle rumour, For one thing, Sir 
William has recently complained of failing eyesight, and that is a 
gerious disqualification for anyone who has to settle delicate points of 
order in a crowded room, and decide, to the general 
satisfaction, who was the beginner of a disturbance. 
For another thing, Sir William is rather fond of 
making speeches, and as Speaker he would forfeit 
the opportunities in which he so rejoices, 

s s 


RETIRED. 


* 5 * 
There remains the names of Sir Matthew White 
Ridley, of Mr, Campbell Bannerman, of Mr. Gully, 
Q.C., and of Mr. Leonard Courtney, and even among 
these I doubt whether Mr, Gully’s candidature will 
turn out to be serious, 


e % s * s 
Among the other three, I believe that the selection 
of Mr. Campbell Bannerman would be generally 
acceptable, The question is whether his colleagues 
would be willing to spare him from the War Office, 
where he has discharged his duties remarkably well 
for a Radical, and whether, being a man of con- 
siderable private wealth, he would not find it onerous 
to be sitting in the chair at times when he wanted 
to go round the town, spending his money in a 
luxurious way. 
w * * s * 
Then there is Mr, Courtney. He is a clever man. 
For a long time he was one of the leader-writers of 
Mr. CocrtNEY. the Times, As Chairman of Committees he has 
shown that he knows how to exercise authority 
discreetly. Beyond question, he has many of the qualifications which 
a Speaker of the House of Commons needs, 


THE SPEAKER, 


‘QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


_ change.—J?abies,” 
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A TREAT FOR GREENWICHERS. 

{There is great excitement in 
Greenwich in expectation of the 
partial eclipse of the sun which is to 


take place on the 26th inst.—Daily 
Paper.) Ss 
THE people of Greenwich are = 
wild with delight, = 
And they think 'twill be = 
excellent fun Sw 
To “assist,” by-and-by, as _———= 
they’re going to do, =e 
At a partial eclipse of the a) 
sup. == 
But a still greater treat in a Ss = é; 
fog they will find Eva: k= 
If to London they’ll venture == | 
to run, dimes 
For there they'll behold, to See. 
their infinite joy, Es 
A total eclipse of the sun. =f 
—9¢——— 5 : 


{CAT BITE.—Would a person bitten 
by a cat in play have any cause to 
fear Mab ek! pote Aree yes “oe 
cau 8 am, par ce oO 
if at any time the cae should eae SS 
have rabies ?—Seaview.] a : 

AFTER the above, the following may be expected : 

“Thirty years ago my left leg was bitten off by a shark. The shark 
was caught and its skeleton hung up in the local museum. The day 
before yesterday the skeleton fell down and was severely injured. 
The self-same day I fell downstairs and broke both my arms. Iam 
writing this with my right foot.—Seaman.” 

* Six months ago I was bitten on the boly bya dog, but took no special 
notice of the matter at the time. On February 2Sth last, the dog was 
accidentally shot, and I died at the same moment, Your corres- 
pondent must keep the cat alive by hook or by crook.— Veritas.” 

‘‘My experience has been like that of your enquirer, ‘ Seaview,’ 
only moreso. I hate all sorts of animals, and have had the misfortune 
to have been bitten by 
no fewer than seventeen 
dogs (ranging from a 
toy-pug to a blood-— 
hound), by eight cats, 
and by two monkeys at 
the Zoo. Knowing that 
my life depended upon 
keeping these animals in 
good health, so that they 
might not at a subse- 
quent period acquire 
hydrophobia and cause 
my death from the same 
horrible disease, I ac- 
quired the whole of them. 
lt cost me a great deal 
of money, and their 
keep makes a consider- 
able inroad into my 
housekeeping expenses, 
I am now threatened by 
my neighbours with 
causing a nuisance, and 
someone yesterday threw 
a piece of poisoned meat 
over the garden wall. 
Luckily I found it or I 
might now be suffering 
the agonies of a death by 
strychnine, As ‘Sea- 
view’ will have to take 
equal care of his cat, I 
shall be obliged to him 
if he will take over my 
collection for a short 
time, as I feel that I need 
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AWAKE! 


[A quaint practice exists at the Bishop of 
London's Palace at Fulham, and this consists in 
what appeara to be a time-honoured custom of 
waking up the episcopal domestica by means of a 
long pole. The venerable man is provided with ao 
slender rod some fifteen feet in length, and with 
this he raps on the antique casements of the 
servants’ bedrooms in the quadrangle, and he con- 
tinues his attention until the sleeper gives a more 
or less gratefal answer.— Daily Paper.] 
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‘‘The cat, according 
to the laws of nature is 
bound to die compara- . 
tively soon. Seaview 
had therefore better 
make his will and ar- 
range his affairs.—So- 


[From an old time print in 
licitor.” 


JUDY'S collection, 
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“WHAT'S HE LIKB?”’ 


“OH, NOT UP TO MUCH; GLASS OF HOT MILK IN WINTER, LEMON-SQUASH IN SUMMER.” 


The ‘‘ Middle-Aged’? Man. 

NOT many years ago, a proposal was made to improve the fashion 
of men’s dress, or, perhaps it should be said, to make it more beautiful. 
One map, at least, was known to have “lived up” to these ideas for a 
brief space; and that one man, it need hardly be said, was himself 
the inventor of the fashion. Now we hear of a project to restore to 
men’s costume “the sumptuousness of the Middle Ages”; but 
although the coming of this New Man has been chronicled in the 
press, JUDY has yet seen no sign of him in public, To most people 
the fashions of the present day will no doubt seem beat suited to the 
wear and tear of the times, as the sumptuousness of the Middle Ages 
was suitable enough to the conditions of the Middle Ages, But the 
modern exquisite would probably be the last man to wish to accept 
sumptuousness on such terms, 

Ee 
Unappreciated Vocalism. 

He. Don't you think Miss Potts sings with a great deal of feeling ? 

She. I cannot say I do, If she had any feeling she would spare 
the company. ace geen | 


Blood Relations. 
She. Have you ever seen any performing fleas ? 
He, No, but I've felt ’em ! 
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POP GOES THE —. 
A SToRY oF A QUIET NIGHT, 


THE irascibility of dear old Uncle 
Peter was a family proverb. 

It had been cold yesterday. It was 
warm to-day, and if it were cold to- 
morrow no doubt Uncle Peter would 
make it hot for them, 

He was coming on a visit to his 
niece, who had expectations from the 
old man, and she made it a duty to 
see to his comfort in all ways. 

Great were the preparations in 
honour of his intended visit. Her 
uncle suffered from insomnia, So 
they prepared a room for him at the 
extreme end of the passage, along which 
it was not necessary for anyone to tread 
except the person using the room. — 

Possibilities against draughts were 
seen to, and an invalid table was placed — 
by his bedside with a safety lamp on 
it, so that, in the event of Uncle Peter 
passing a sleepless night, he might 
improve the dark hours by reading. On 
the table they placed the newest New 
Women’s novel, the poems of Words- 
worth Potson, the essays of Pritchard 

_Tatter de Malion, the latest number of 
the “Yellow Bore,” and other guides 
to refreshing slumber. 

A fire had been burning for two days 
in the room, for Uncle Peter was very 
particular about temperature. There 
was nothing so essential to him, except 
quiet. 

And his loving and devoted niece 
had lectured her little son Tommy on 
the importance of being a good, quiet 
and unobtrusive little boy. 

Tommy promised to be all that was 
asked of him, and his mother, taking 
stock, could not possibly see that any- 
thing was wanting to assure the com- 
fort of her dear old Uncle Peter—and 
the legacy of his devoted niece. 

“Tf anything is wanting,” she said 
to herself, “it will be something quite 
unforseen.”’ For she was terribly 
anxious that dear old Uncle Peter 
should carry away a pleasing recollec- 
tion of his visit. He was getting so 
old and shaky that there was no saying 
whether he would be able to pay them 
another visit. 

But his affectionate niece did not 
allow her mind to dwell upon such 
sad thoughts, 

After this there arrived a dozen 
‘bottles of soda-water, intended for 
Uncle Peter. The old gentleman 
might be thirsty during the night. — 

And Uncle Peter was very fond of soda—and brandy. 

“Where shall I put them?” asked Tommy. 

‘Oh! put them in the cupboard,” said his mother, peevishly. It 
tried her nerves to have to make such a ridiculous amount of prepar- 
ations for her visitor. She would not have done it for him if he had 
not been her uncle, And she would not have taken all that trouble 
for any other uncle of hers. 

She felt so angry with herself that she boxed Tommy's ears, and 
told him not to forget to remind her to tell Uncle Peter where the 
s:da-water was, and to run away and play instead cf standing there 
crying like a baby. | 

Tommy uttered something about Uncle Peter that was hardly more 
complimentary than his mother's reflections, And she slapped his 
face for saying what she thought. 

It certainly seemed as if everybody's peace was to be sacrificed to 
the comfort of dear old Uncle Peter. But what were the odds, so long 
as he was happy? 

Unele Peter arrived in a four-wheeled cab, and a towering rage. 
He had forgotten, however, to bring any excuse for keeping them up 
rater But he was, without much difficulty, placated by his thought- 

ul niece, 

‘Is there anything you want?” said his niece, 

“What I want,” he said, grumpily, “and what I must have, is a 
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quiet night.” 

So she wished him good night, and the old gentleman retired to rest 
—to bed, that is to say, but not to sleep. Not for a long time, 
however; but after a weary while the old gentleman dropped off— 
dropped off just as he was thinking he could do with a brandy and 
soda 


Pop ! 

Uncle Peter awoke with‘a start, 

“ Who's there ?” 

There was no answer, so he turned over on his side, persuaded that 
he must have been dreaming he was in a shooting-gallery, and off he 
went to sleep again. 

Pop ! 

He was awake again in an instant. 

‘6 Who's there?” 


Pop! 

‘What the dickens——” 

Pop ! oP ! pop! 

The old man gat bolt upright. Could it be that Tommy, the young 
monkey, was playing a trick upon him ? 

“Btop that!” cried the old gentleman, turning up the lamp; “I 
can see you!” 

Pop | 

He got out of bed. 

The popping stopped. 

The old gentleman was stifling with indignation. He stood at his 
bedside hesitating whether to turn in again or to rouse the house, He 
would have a soda-and-brandy first, 

For his niece had not forgotten to tell him where she had put the 
soda-water. So he went over to the cupboard to help himself, and 
- nd pe opened the cupboard—— 

) 

A cork hit him clean in the eye. 

The heat of the room had been too much for the soda-water ; it had 
all gone—pop ! 

The old gentleman was more furious—and more thirsty—tban ever, 

He thought of ringing for a bottle of soda-water, just to teach 
them a lesson. 

Then he thought he'd take a nip of brandy instead. 

It was not bad brandy. It was really good brandy. It was the 
finest of fine champagne. 

laa dear old Uncle Peter came, they did not mind what it cost 
them. 

But it cost his dear niece more than she had bargained for. 

He might have forgiven the accident with the soda-water ; not, 
however, in the frame of mind in which he went to bed again. 

But he woke with a terrific headache in the morning; and that did 
the business for them. He left the house as he had arrived, in a 
towering rage, and drove straight off to his lawyer's, where he had his 
niece’s name struck out of his will. 

But she did not know that; and she has invited him three or four 
times since then to pay them another visit, But he won't. 

Which is, perhaps, as well for them, for he since put her down in 
his will again for a thumping legacy. 

And the fun of the thing is she has given up her great expectations. 


Ce a el 


IN THE SMOKING ROOM. 
AN ADVENTURE ON Mount SNOWDON, 


*Tr’s all very well talking of building that railway to the top of 
Snowdon,” said Colonel Monkhouse, ‘‘ but I prefer to climb up on my 
own legs, and to come down the same way. 

“The first time that I was ever on Snowdon is many years ago, and 
then I came down more rapidly than I well cared for. 

‘There had been a party of us when we started, but we had got 
separated, and I found myself on the top alone with Rose North, a 
little delicate, slim girl, 

“As she stood looking at the view, her foot slipped and she went 
headlong over a precipice. 

“My presence of mind did not desert me. I saw that she was light 
and like a feather, would take some time before she touched ground, 
though, should the do so, she would break her neck. 

“T took my knapsack, filled it with young boulders, and strapped it 
to my leg, and jumped over. 

‘‘ My anticipations proved correct. The weight at my legs not only 
gave me a marked downward impetus, but ensured my arriving on 
terra firma feet first. 

“ Half way down I passed Rose, and had just time to tell her that 
she had no cavus2 for alarm. I landed safely at the foot of the 
precipice (which may have been about 400 feet high), though I 
euffered a little from the jerk, and had ample time to catch Rose when 
she at last reached the same place, wore 

“The incident was very exciting, but you cannotiget an adventure 
like that if you travel in a railway train.” 
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Heads—and Tails. 


JUDY is pleased to observe that a paper specially devoted to the 
interests of dogs (or their owners) raises the question of docking 
terriers’ tails, and asks the reason why. Echo answers “Why?” 
Ear-cropping, thank goodness, has bzen condemned by a worthy 
magistrate, to whom belongs the credit of having brought about a 
reform which has been accepted with such general satisfaction that it 
is now difficult to understand why it was so long delayed, Cropping 
dogs’ ears is, undoubtedly, a greater cruelty than docking their tails, 
but it is not any less unreasonable than the lesser mutilation. Dock- 
ing of the tail is attributed to an ancient and senseless superstition 
which supposed that a dog thus treated could not possibly become 
rabid, but a more practical authority refers it to the desire to prevent 
the terrier being injured by thorns and briars. But that won't do. 
Where the head and body may pass without trouble, surely the tail 
may pass without difficulty. It is recorded as one of the follies of 
Alcibiades that he wantonly cut off his dog's tail. If the mutilation 
nowadays is not carried to that extent, it is clearly from no worthier 
motive that the fox-terrier is commonly prevented from wagging the 
full length of his tail. JuDy is confident that she is expressing the 
feelings of the dogs, to say nothing of their masters, in acknowledg- 
ment of which Toby makes his best bow-wow to the public. 


et 


A Bow Street Incident. 


Magistrate, This is distinctly a case for compensation. You 
assaulted the prosecutor so violently that he was laid up for a whole 
week, and unable to go to work. 

Prisoner. If that’s your way of looking at it, your worship, the 
prosecutor should compensate me. I sprained my right wrist when I 
hit him, and haven’t been able to work in consequence for a 
fortnight. 
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Critic (who has dropped in for @ little talk), AND WHAT ARB 
YOUR VIEWS ON MARRIAGE. 

Artist (in no humour for argument), OH, I AM WEDDED TO MY 
ART. 

Critic. AXD DO YOU CONSIDER MARRIACE A FaILURBE? 
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JUNE, 1900.—It seems but the other day that the race 
was rowed by men. Fancy, men! Ah, the male sex 
were very different then to what they are now, thanks 
to us. And they actually used to train in winter, and 
row in the month of March! How absurd! And they 
were really capable of doing so in those days. I send 
you another sketch of myself by your Special Artist. 


Molly Flambeau, Number Five of the Cambridge boat, 
has got into an awful row. She was 6o delighted with 
ber race-frock that she was easily persuaded by her 
fiancé, Lord Flufidown, to go for a stroll with him in it. 
The Cambridge umpire spotted her, and packed Mies 
Molly back to headquarters, and my Lord Fluffdown had 
no one to escort him to his carriage. Serve him right. 


READ THE NEW TALE OF LIFE IN LONDON, 


a 
hh Laat ‘Due 


By Jupy’s LADY REPORTER, 


Please insert it in place of the cartoon next week, so 
that it can be well seen on the bookstalle. Just met the 
Oxford stroke and the Cambridge coxon, looking re- 
markably fit. Of course, the coxons are allowed to wear 
corsets, which give them a masculine appearance, not 
becoming to an athlete. An absurd idea not letting 
them smoke while in training in the old days 


The race, which was to have been rowed to-morrow, 
will have to be put off until another costume arrives 
for Flambeau, for, of course, no girl could row in a 
dress that had been seen before. The umpires of their 
respective crews don't spcak now, because instead of 
following the girls on horseback, the Oxford umpire a 
peared this morning on a neat and novel electric launc 


I have had a peep at the crews’ charming costumes, 
to be worn in the race. Every one different in design 
and colour. So much nicer than dressing every girl 
alikeasformerly. Toesilk banners in the boats will de- 
note the universities. Your artist made a hurried sketch 
of two of the dresses (enclosed). I don’t know which is 
Oxford and which Cambridge, but that don’t matter. 


Ryase Monten, 


The race is over! disgusting ! Only a floating match ! 
Instead of rowing, the crews were rowing each otber 
from start to finish, all on account of that Jaunch, for 
naturally the girls sided with their respective umpires. 
The umpires have agreed tosettle the tiff at the Queens- 
bury Olub to-night, Can't write more as I am training 
the Oxford umpire for the conflict. Back her. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ee Gea 


ENNISKILLEN.—Kishmee is an island in the Persian Gulf, famous for 
its white wine and black women. 

FoRAGH.—Ash bursts into leaf in May; Beech, April; Damson, 
March ; Horse Chestnut, March; Larch, March; Lime, April; 
Poplar, March ; Spanish Chestnut, April ; Sycamore, March. | 

NORBLAND.—Upsee Dutch is a heavy Dutch beer. It means tipsy, in 
& sense. I do not like the duiness of your eye, 

It hath a heavy cast; ‘tis Upsee Datch, 
s 


WARHAWKS; 


Or, THE MYSTERIES OF THE CITY. 


Astounding Revelations of Secret Societies, etc. 
APPEARING WEEKLY IN 


One Halfpenny. L A Fe K S ! One Halfpenny. 


99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address~""MISFITS, LONDON.’ 


* * * 
Yet whoop, Barnaby ; off with thy liquor, 
Drink Upsees out, and a fig for the vicar ! 


sam pecs? | BIRD’ S=« 
Cheapest on arrives Lends the Finest of Clothes for Require d. 
Saray asiiies pen Balls, Theatres, Weddings, q 


Immense Stock of New] 3, 4, 
and Second-Hand 
SATFETIES and 
‘TRICYCLES — Pneumatics, Cushions, and Solids, 
EASY TERMS FROM 10s. PER MONTH. Write 
-to-day for our 200-PAGE ILLUSTRATED LISTS, Fost 
Free. Twelve Months’ Guarantee and Carriage Paid.— 
BRITISH CYCLE MANUFACTURING CO. Liverpool; 
.45 Everton Road; London: 42 High Street, Camden 
Town, N.W 


8t., Covent Gardzn 
(One Door from Market), 
Land 2 Cross Court, 5 Vinegar 
Yard (side of Drury Lane Theatre,, 
and 13 and 14 Chandos Street, Charing Cross. 


= CUSTARD 
Supplies a Dally Luxury. POWD ER 


Dalntles In Endless 
THE CHOICEST DISHES AND THE RICHEST CUSTARD. 


Varlety. 
and directed envelope, a rejected article or sketch will always be returned, 
d cloth, gilt edges, price Eight Shbillinge. 


Telegraphte Address—"* MISFITS, LONDON.” 
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APRIL THE FIRST. 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 


“TI soup 80 like one of those little tea tables with the black 
twisted legs we saw at Shopley and Walker's yesterday,” said Mrs, 
Rowfant Rowley to her husband, as she carefully brushed up his hat 
‘the wrong way, and made other little wifely preparations for his 
‘departure for his stool in a City insurance office. 

“You shall have one, dearie,” returned Mr. Rowfant Rowley, with 
‘a smile on his lips and the income tax and the poor rate in his eyes. 
‘“T'll see about it to-morrow, To-morrow is Saturday.” 

“Of course, Rowey, dear, I don’t mean you to get one at Shopley 
and Walker's. It would be so awfully expensive there. I was thinking 
we might get the carpenter rouod the corner to make us one—just 
roughly, you know; and we could smooth it and paint it black. I 
could ask him to start on it at once: I am going out directly for the 
‘things for tea : and you could pay for it on your way home from the City 
‘to-morrow afternoon, and bring it with you. You wouldn't mind paint- 
ing it for me, would you, dear? It would be something for you to do.” 

The carpenter round the corner was on the point of leaving his 
shop to do a little gardening, combined with a bit of stable-cleaning, 


for the doctor up the road, when Mrs. Rowfant Rowley went up to- 


him and told him what she wanted; adding, ‘‘How much do you 
think you can doitfor? I don’t want anything expensive, you know.” 
“Well, marm, you see, twisted legs comes a bit high, and deal tops 
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want a lot of fixin', and—and—did 
you say you wanted three legsorfour?”’ 

“our, I think, One at each cor- 
ner, you know.” 

“Well, there you are, marm! If 
you wants four legs you must pay for 
four legs, and I don’t think I could do 
the job for less than seven-and-six. 
Ob, yes; that includes the cost of the 
wood. I won't charge you for that, 
marm.” 

“Hm, That's a little more than I 
intended to give ; but I suppose it will 
be a nice one for seven-and-six? You'll 
not forget to have it ready by to- 
morrow afternoon, will you. Thanks, 
Good morning |!” 

‘Yes, darling: it does look rather 
rough, but it will look better when 
the third coat soaks in and we varnish 
it. Oh, bother! do keep that dog away. 
He's got it all over his other shoulder 
now, and just look at his tail, Don't 
stand so close, ducky. Can't you see 
that you are rubbing a lot off with 
your frock? There !—and now you've 
smeared it all over the curtain. I do 
wish you would go away until I've 
finished.” 

‘Well, dear, you needn't be so cross, 
I only wanted to see how you were 
getting on, Isn't it rather stripey 
on the top? Can't you get it 
smoother ? ” 7 

“It's not my fault, It's the brush. 
The thing's too coarse, I told the man 
so in the shop, but he said it was just 
the thing 1 wanted. Besides, he hadn't 
aby finer ones in stock, although he 
was going to have some in a few days,” 

“How much did you give for it? 
Threepence ?” 

‘‘No, ninepence. But it's a very 
good one of its kind—at least, so the 
man in the shop said. The hairs come 
out rather, but that always happens 
with new brushes.” 

“ How much was the paint? Two- 
pence?” 

“No, tenpence-halfpenny. And I 
shall want another pot for the third 
coat.” 3 

“You might bring in sixpenn’orth 
of turpentine when you go for the 
paint, dearie, I shall want to get the 
paint off the dog (looking round)—and 
the skirting-board—and the rug— 
and the curtains—and the foot-stool— 
and my dress—and your cuffs, You 
are not going to the oil-shop yet, are 
you? That's right. Before you go, 
just rub that off your nose, No, not 
with your hard. You've made it worse now. Why didn’t you let me 
do it?” 


* * * * * * 


“You shouldn't have put it to dry in the garden, duckey. The 
people have been beating the carpets next door, and the thing looks 
quite grey. I tried to flick the dust off with this antimacassar, but the 
paint hadn’t set, and the blessed thing stuck to it, The table is all 
over bits of cotton now, I shall have to give it a fourth coat,” 


* * * ¢ * e 


“TI looked in at Shopley and Walker's this morning and asked how 
much those tables like ours were,” said Mr. Rowfant Rowley to Mra. 
Rowfant Rowley one evening after their specimen’s first appearance 
in the drawing-room. 

“ How much, dear?” 

“ Three-and-sixpence—complete.” 


a 


A Pleasant Encounter. 


Sinpkins. Ob, I’m so pleased I’ve met you, Marshall. You didn’t 
hear the end of that story of mine at the club last night, and it’s too 
good for you tomiss. I'll tell it you now, and to have the thread 
continuous I shall begin again at the beginning. 
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TRUE BLUE, ‘ 
A REMINISCENCE OF THE BOAT RACE, 


HE'D been to the Bcat Race ever so many times, She'd been, too. 
They'd been together. 


They were a most devoted couple, They'd actually won the . 


Dunmow Flitch, This and other things mortified their neighbours, 
the Hopkinses. 

Mrs. Hopkins got her husband to do her dirty work. 

“Let's play a trick on the Merryweathers,” she said, 

“With pleasure,’ said her practical spouse, 

And they put their heads together. 

The next day Hopkins met Merryweather, 

‘‘Going to the Boat Race?” asked Hopkins. 

“Yes,” said Merryweather, ‘I don’t want to much, but I’m afraid 
I shall have to. My wife's expressed a wish to go, and——” 
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QUITE GOOD ENOUGH. 


“AND CAN'T YOU GET MB A CAB?” 
“A C43, MB, ARCHDEAOON, ON THE SABBATH?” 


“BUT ANYHOW, I8 THAT THE BEST UMBRELLA YOU OAN GET!” 
“WEEL, NA AVA, BUT I THCCHT MAYBE AE'THING WULL BE GOOD ENUCH FOR 


BIC A WET DAy|” 
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‘And you couldn’t disappoint her, could you? Oh, dear, not” 

‘*What do you mean, sir?” 

‘Look here, Merryweather, you're an advocate for the promotion of 
happiness in married couples, aren't you?” : 

**T hope so.” 

‘Well, there’s a pretty girl—a deuced pretty girl—who has become 
strangely enamoured of me,” ‘ 

“ You don’t say so!” 

“Fact, I assure you ; and in a moment of unbridled extravagance, F 
kissed her,” 

“How very weak,” 

“Wasn't it? And on the strength of it, she insists upon one of two 
er act I will take her to the Boat Race, or that she will tell my 

e.’ 
“T see your difficulty.” 
‘You can help me wa eel you passed your word to your wife?” 
"4 0. 


“Then take Jenny to the Boat Race in mp 
stead?” . 

There was a pause, 

“You are a promoter of connubial bliss?” 
reminded Hopkins, 

Yes,” admitted Merryweather, “but pro-. 
motion begins at home.” 

“Very true, but——” 

“Why should [ risk being found out rather 
than you?” | 

“ Because we are differently situated. Your 
wife is an angel of amiabiiity ; mine, a terma- 
gant shrew.” 

Merryweather was forced to admit the truth of 
this statement. 

‘Would Jenny be content to go with me?” 

“She'd be content to go with anybody, 
Between you and me, she's not so much 
ai of yours truly as she is of the Boat. 

ace.” 

Merryweather, nice man as he was, weighed: 
the pros and cons, and finally consented to take- 
the Joad off Hopkins's shoulders, Hopkins intro~ 
duced him to Jenny, and the affair was settled 
and arranged. 

Merryweather—and, oh! didn’t he hate him- 
self for it—told his wife that she must not 

- expect to go to the Boat Race this year, as he 
' must go out of town that day on business, Mrs. 
. M. cheerfully gave up all thoughts of it. 

Two days after Mrs. Hopkins called upon Mrs, 
Merry weather, 

“ My dear,” she said, in the course of conver- 
sation, ‘‘my brute of a husband is called out of 
town on Saturday, and he can't take me to the 
Boat Race after all,” 

“And Archibald can’t take me for the same 
reason,” said Mrs. Merryweather. 


. 
sdf 


Mt ~ [for ‘What a shame! Happy thought! I'll tell 


you what we'll do. You and I will go together.” 

It was agreed. 

‘You may tell your husband so if you like, 
but don’t say where—I mean, to which spot we're 
going. I know the manager of Crumble’s Wharf 
at Mortlake, where we can get seats if I write at 
once,” 

Crumble’s Wharf at Mortlake was where 
a Merryweather and Jenny (who was in the plot— 
Bh = she was a cousin of Mrs, Hopkins'’s) were. 
BRANDS going. 

Soa When Merryweather came home that evening, 
= NS Tie his wife told him that she was going to the Boat 
<< it Race with Mrs. Hopkins. He didn’t say much, 


but he thought the more. At first he was. 
ert knowing that his little woman wouldn't 

e disappointed, Then he became suspicious, 
and he wondered why on earth Hopkins wasn’t 
going to take his wife, since he was relieved of 
Jenny, 

“It’s a hoax,” he told himself, “it's a trap.” 

Convinced of this he told his wife, ‘i 

‘‘ Mary,” he said, * I am not going out of town 
on Saturday, and I am going to the Boat Race, 
but not with you. A friend of mine is im 
trouble, and he can only get out of it by my 
taking a girl of his acquaintance to the Boat. 
Race, She is a pretty girl, and we are going to 
Crumble's Wharf, at Mortlake. More than this. 
I dare not tell you, for it would be a breach of 
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confidence,” a ae 


“T don't want you to tell me any 
more, Archie. It is like you to help 
a fellow creature, and itis like you to 
trust your wife and ask that she may 
trust you.” 

The finale may be better imagined 
than clescribed. Merryweather and 
Jenny went together. Mrs. Hopkins 
aud Mrs. Merryweather followed them, 
and Hopkins followed in his turn, 

Mrs, Hopkins affected astonishment 
on seeing her husband, but Mrs, 
Merryweather did not. 

Then Mrs. Hopkins discovered, sur- 
prised, as she thought, Merryweather 
and a young girl together. She 
pointed them out to Mrs, Merryweather. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Merryweather, 
‘“‘T knew I should find my husband 
here. Hetold meso. He told me he 
was acting for a friend in taking this 
young lady to the Boat Race. We 
have no secrets from each other.” 

The MHopkinses were completely 
done. 

Merryweather and Jenny were 
innching. 

‘“Come along, Mary,” said Merry- 
weather to his wife, “sit down here 
and eat some of the first salmon of the 
éeason,” : 

True blue, if you like. 


3 ora 


> 
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OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 


(Two Hundred and Sizxty-eighth 
Meeting). 

‘‘T MENTIONED, last week, gentle- 
men,” said the Ever Young and 
Lovely, ‘that we are always glad to 
eee the Saviours of Society at the 
Harmonic Club. The notification has 
brought another Saviour of Society to 
€ee us, This is none other than Miss 
Memi Muriel Dowie. Miss Dowie, as 
I need not tell you, entertains ad- 
vanced views upon the marriage 
question, which she recently ex- 
pounded in her novel, ‘Gallia.’ Her 
views, however, will lose nothing by 
crystallisation, and I have induced 
her to crystallise them in the form of 
a song which she will now sing to 
you: 

‘“‘A WORD IN SEASON.” 


FRIENDS, if the hour comes when I 
have to choose ; 
A husband, and an educated man 
Proposes, I shall certainly refuse, 
And pick some rustic person if I 
can— 
Some burly giant, muscular and rude, 
With an enormous appetite for food. 


I do not feel the need for intellect 


In husbands, and I set small store by wealth, 
I'm quite indifferent in that respect, 

Provided he's a man of blooming health. 
Thus shall I rear the world a healthy race, 
Large in the limb, and ruddy in the face. 


I shall not love my florid dunderhead, 

Maybe I 11 pine for some more pallid face ; 
Yet I console myself: I’m wisely wed, 

My sacrifice must needs improve the race— 
The mother of a hale and hearty troop, 
Impervious to convulsions and to croup. 


Love! Whatis love? A girl may love a clerk— 
A pale, a bald, and pimpled specimen, 
Who breathes in offices, long after dark, 
Carbonic acid gas, and guides a pen. 
Well, let her flirt with him whene’er she can, 
But rather let her wed some beefy, beery man. 
SE 


WHERE the Shoe Pinches: Leicester acd Kettering. 
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SCARLET FEVER LURKS IN THE TRACK OF THE MILK CAN.— Medical Journal, 


HISTORY RE-TOLD. 
No, 23.—ERPYNGHAM AT AGINCOURT. 


WHEN trouble arises there is often fighting, and where there is 
fighting there is trouble connected with it. 

So King Henry V. discovered at the battle of Agincourt, About 
mid-day he had given the signal of attack for what proved to be a signal 
victory. ‘ Advance banners,” he shouted, and the banners did not flag. 

Sir Thomas de Erpyngham, however, the leader of the archers, was - 
an eccentric gentleman. He saw that there was now urgent need of 
his men, and he threw his truncheon into the air, shouting to the 
archers, ‘‘ Now strike.” 

“Devil a bit of it,” eaid the archers, ‘‘ We ain’t Trade Unionists.” 
And they fought instead. 

Tradition has it that when Sir Thomas de Erpyngham returned to 
England he became a professional agitator. 

And made a good thing out of it, 


een) aes 
WHAT will Mr, Redford say? The name of the comp’ s2r of the music 


fo: the new picce by Mr, Owen Hall is said to be Riequc. If the 
composer's name is Risquc, we hope the libretto isn't. 
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THE CALL BOY. 


RAnas, ’.is nearly all over with An Ideal Husband at the Hay- 
market! Next Saturday will see its last night. Yet who would have 
dreamed that An I¢éeal Husband could be 
An Ideal Husband for £0 long as it has— 
close upon four months? Quite a record 
performance of matrimonial endurance— 
and now that Messrs. Lewis Waller and 
H. H. Morell have shown us how it can 
be done, let all unideal husbands go and 
do likewise. The more, the merrier—no, 
‘‘merrier” is not the proper word. 
“ Better” is better, 


* * * * 

An Ideal Husband is now followed, 
at 1045, by that blood relation of his, 
Fortune's Fool—first entitled, for the 
artistic purposes of advertisement, Alas / 
Mr. Henry Hamilton is the author of this 
_ bit of unfortunate foolery, and the cast is 
as follows :— — 


Philip Challoner - Mz. LEWIS WALLER. 


—— 
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All who may be suffering from the 
blues of boredom should instantly pay a 
visit to Zhe Blue Boar. There is more of 
the true spirit of humour to be got in the 
bar parlour of this Winster ian than 
could be produced by the taps of a dozen 
other “ hous2s.” Mr. Louis Parker and 
Mr. Murray Carson, the authors, have not 
only written a brilliantly clever farce, 
but they have supplied Edward Terry 
. with a thing of which he has long been 
in want—namely, a part to show him off at his best, J magine Terry 
as the escaped husband of a bigamist wife, or bigamistress, and the 
scapegoat of a bigger mystery in the shape of a poet-spiritualist, who 
teaches him how to get into further muddles whenever the precarious- 
ness of his social position most requires from him a display of dignity 
and coolheadedness ; imagine Terry in the arms of an amorous hostess 
and the eyes of his supposed lawfal wife at one and the same time, 
and nothing will stop you from flying off to book your seats for the 
funnicst thing going. And, alas! it dg going, for Edward Terry's pro- 
vincial arrangements are of such that necessitate the closing of Zhe 


Blue Boar (in London) on the 2th inst, Hurry up, therefore, before 
the awfal cry of “ Time, please!” 


+ * * * % bd 
As the result, or one of the results, of Sir Augustus Harris's flying 
visit to Germany, we are to see in London ere long (if we want to) 
that German band of actors and actresses known as the Coburg 
Company, which is said to contain geome of the best dramatic artists 
of the Fatherland, I hope all may go smoothly with them, although 
I rather mistrust the chances of harmony afforded by the prorpect of 
the playing of two or 
three “popular Herrs ” 
at a time | 


* * * “= 

Mr. H. H, Morell, of 
the Haymarket, desires it 
to be known that he is 
not the ‘' Mr, Morell” who 
was recently charged by 
the theatrical paragraph- 
ists with having accepted 
an invitation to take part 
in the pee uceion of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw's Candids 
at the Fifth Avenue, New 
York, This is good news, 6 
for it would distinctly be & 
a pity for the respectable ( 
Haymarket to lose its ~ 
‘* Morell influence,” 


al = —— 
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“LAST NIGuOTs.” 


* * * ud, Uh ig 
The Adelphi re-opens .=-../ 

at Easter with a new (to == -2-: {9% . 
London) romantic drama = =—i—s‘— 

by Messrs, Franklyn Fyles¢ 2 SQ 
and David Belasco, ‘en- Yah Fee, Ee 


titled Zhe Girl I Left OO 2 as ~ Hy 
Behind Me. i Pos Z, 


The second. 
named gentleman wag 
one of the authors of 
Man and Woman, that admirable play which ought not to bave 
failed at the Opera Comique, so I shall expect Zhe Girl I Left 


Tor FLYING VISITOR. 
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Behind Me to be worthy of a better fate. At all events— 


Let us hope that the play by Belasco 
And F, Fyles will not prove a fiasco,| 
And that A. and §. G, 
Will make more £ 8, D. 
Than will pay the mere bill of the Gas Co. ! 
* * * e * 2 
Sarely it was a little unkind of the Daily Telegraph to inform us, 
in reference to the sudden illness of Mr, Charles Wyndham, that 
before falling down in a fainting fit the eminent comedian “had 
listened to the reading of a new. play by Mr. Carton, in which it was 
proposed he should take the leading character!” Rather rough on 
the excellent author of Liberty Hall! 
* sf * ® * » 
A WARNING “CRI” TO MR, REDFORD. 
Reader Redford, hast thou heard 
What quite recently occurred 
To our Charley Wyndham goc? 
Then, kind Reader, hear you shou'd! 
Charley, just from ill- 
ness free 
(Influenza, dearie me !), 
Went and listened, like 
& Jay, 
To the reading of a 
play. 
When the reader's voice 
had ceased, 
Wyndham, suddenly re- 
leased,— 
Hungry, too, for ‘‘some- 
thing light "— 
Hurried off with all his 
might, 
First to dine, and then 
to play 
Kato, Piccadilly way. 
With that play cf in- 
terest 
Still upon his mind (or 
chest !), 
Charley Wyndham 


played a bit— TOE CALL Boy's GIRLS 
ete he fell down in a No. 155.—Miss Ethel Haydon. 
t 


Reader Redford, think of that |— 
Wyndham falling faint and flat, 
Having only listened to 
One original and new 
Drama! What will be your fate, 
Sir, I should not like to state, 
Seeing that you'll read a play 
Nearly every blessed day ! 
Take the warning of my rhyme— 
Leave your post while yet there's time |! 
* * * s * * 
The followers of Ibsen (N.B.—Ibsenites “always follow their 
‘Master’”) are of the opinion that England has not measured 
Henrik’s works fairly. They suggest, in short, that we have made 
his great plays look small. In answer to this charge of “short 
measure,” your CALL Boy recently commissioned an impartial play- 
goer—chosen, it should be said, with the assistance of an excessive, 
or Rank, Ibsenite—to measure up the “Master's” works ‘without 
prejudice,” and send io his report to the C. B. for publication. Tha 
Teport has just come to hand, The impartial playgoer says, “ After 
carefully going over Ibsen’s works with an unbiassed mind and a two- 
foot rule not made in Norway, I found that they were as high as they 
were low, and as bread as they were long!” 
* * * * * * 
That Terrible Giri, which the writer of these notes got out of 
criticising on the plea that it was too terrible for words, has ceased 
to exist. Hence the empty ticrs at tha Royalty ! 
* * * + * = 
To Miss *tH*L H"yp'n. 
(Dandy Dick Whittington's Sweetheart.) 
I WOULD that I were Dandy Dick, 
The youngster at the Avenue 
Who sings, with voice too low and thick, 
The songs which show he's fond of you. 
One gathers from the words alone 
That thou art loved by Dandy D,, 
Who warbles to you in a tone 
Expressive but of misery, 
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And pulls a discontented face 
The while he gives you his embrace. 


I marvelled much when I was there 
Why Dick should go indiff'rent be. 
For you he seemed no more to care 
Than you, Miss H*yd*n, care for me, 
It struck me, when with stolid face 
He sang that song of love to you, 
And finished with a weak embrace, 
I'd like to teach him how to woo— 
Jostructing him how love is made 
With *th*l H*yd*n for my aid. 
THE C. B. 


eee 


BIRTHDAY HONOURS. 


(The German Emperor, on the occasion of 
his visit to Friedrichsruh, held a revicw o 
troops in honour of Prince Bismarck’s birth” 
day.—Datly Paper] 

In honour of his wife's birthday, 
Mr, Alderman Guzzle gave a grand 
dinner at his club. He dined alone. 

In honour of her husband's birthday, 
Mrs, Ebbsmith has purchased a new 
Turkey carpet for her drawing-room. 

Mr. Aubrey Tanqueray has pur- 
chased a cob for himself in honour of 
his wife's birthday. 

Captain Coddington has gone over 
to Paris for a week to celebrate his 
wife’s birthday. 

Dr. Quack has presentei his wife 
with a new carriage-rug in honour of 
his wife's birthday. 

In honour of his wife's birthday, 
Mr. Macready Jones, the eminent 
comedian, has decided to take a 
complimentary benefit at his own 
theatre. 

Mr. Tommy Rotter, the new Milton, 
has written a sonnet for the “ Blue 
Review” in honour of his wife's birth- 


y: 

Mrs. Tommy Rotter has ordered a 
new bonnet in honour of her husband's 
birthday. 

Mr, Mawler, the well-known jour- 
nalist, has purchased for his wife ‘: The 
Encyclopziia Britannica” and 
‘Chambers’ Book of Days’ in honour 
of her birthday. 

Mrs. Hooghly, the authoress of 
‘“ Passionless Love,” has presented her 
husband, on the occasion of his birth- 
day, with twins, 

——§4-—— 
It Was All Right. 

Drunk and Disorderly, Whersh 
yoush going to takesh me? 

Constable. Bow Street. 

Drunk and Disorderly, That'sh all 
yi'—magistrate'sh chum o’ mine. 

i mneoraesN 
A COMING EVENT. 
It is rumoured that a Smoking Concert will be held on Jabez 
Balfour's return to this country, and that the following will be the 
PROGRAMME, 
SONG os a ‘Home, sweet Home” ... sae 
JABEZ BALFOUR. 
BS0NG ... “What am I, Love, without Thee?” Stephen Adams, 
INSPECTOR TONBRIDGB. 
DUET ie “Oh, that we Two were Maying” 
HOBBS and WRIGHT. 
(By hind permission of their respective Warders), 


Comic SONG _.. “Tdidit” ... say se Fawn, 
JABEZ BaLFouR, 
(With Chorus by the Liberator Directors’ Select Choir). 
“I only did as I was bid, a fellow can’t do more.” 
SonG ius ... “Sich a Nice Man, too” ... Chevalier, 
Mr, NEWMAN, 


Bishop, 


Gounod, 
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GENTLE SPRING. 
PLEASE NOTE THAT WE HAVE CAREFULLY ABSTAINED FROM MAKING ANY ALLUSION TO 
‘MARY HAD A LITTLE LAMB, ETC,” 


(“There are none like to Thee”... Hope Temple. 


SORGE: - ives \ ‘Guard my Beloved One” Mascheroni, 
INSPECTOR TONBRIDGE, 
DUET oy oa ‘“] know a Bank” sae — 
Mr. JABEZ BALFOUR and MR, BROCK. 
Sone ise ae * Never Again” I, H, Cowen 
Mr. THEOBALD. 
PIANOFORTE DugT reer ee ary f . Sir A, Sullivan, 


Hosss and WRIGHT. 
P j “©, for the wings of a dove, that I 
Sa’Rep Sone |" Diet fly away and be at Test” | Mendelssohn, 
JABEZ BALFOUR. 


During the evening JABEZ BsLFOUR will execute rome Sleight-of- 
hand Tricks, of which “The Vanishing Guinea-pig” will form the 
chief feature. 
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WAGNERIAN. 


Tenor (to Stage Manager), WHAT? COME ON AS LOHENGRIN WITH ONLY ONE SWAN TO MY 
I DONT DRIVE IN A CARRIAGE WITHOUT TWO HORSES, AND IT’S NOT 


BOAT? NEVER! 
LIKELY I'M COMING ON WITHOUT A PAIR OF SWADS, 


IN THE SMOKING ROOM. 

“ MOUNTAINEERING is all very well in its way,” said Colonel Monk- 
house, “but it only exercices the muscles of your legs, So, when I 
was young, I used to sandwich climbing with rowing. 

‘lt was shortly after the little adventure with Rose North on 
Snowdon, of which I told you the other day, that rowing won for-me 
my first wife. 

“You see it was this way: our family and the Morris family had 
long been intimate, and it was only natural that Araminta Morris 
and I should fall in love with each other, 

“So we did it. 

‘I proposed to Araminta, and was accepted ; but man proposes and 
the father of the girl disposes, 

“Old Morris liked me very well, but he would not hear of my 
marrying his daughter, his ground being that I wes a younger son, 
and was not over burdened with money. 

“Three times I asked for his consent, and each time I was refueed, 

‘“‘He was, however, quite pleasant over the matter, and did not 
allow my pretensions to make any difference to our old sccial relations, 

“80 one day I suggested to him that I should take him and 
Araminta for a row on the river. 

“He agreed. The day was very hot, and Morris was decidedly fat. 
After a short time he fell asleep. I was making good use of the 


opportunity with Araminta, when suddenly the old boy tumbled. 


overboard into deep water. As he came to the surface he maraged to 
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y JUDY'S DIARY. 
Yj Thurs., March 21.—To the R.LP., 


LT 


in Water Colours, There were many 
| pictures to look at, and to look at 

again, and if one says they are 
R.I.P.—ing I suppose one may be for- 
given. 

Fri, March 22.—To the Royal 
Society of B.A.’s, That’s easy—British 
Artists. The pictures individually are 
good, collectively they are better, and 

— they are best. It may afford 
my readers some amusement to fill in 
the blank. It wouldn't me. 

“s~ Sat., March 23.—To Daly's to see 
The Artist's Model. There is a great 


artist’s model and a model artist. 
Some people would think this clever, 
I wouldn't. But I think the show is, 
and I think that Letty Lind ought to 
have more to sing and somebody else 
less to speak, and 1’m sure Marie 
Tempest has’ not only a good voice 
and method of singing, but is a really 
excellent actress, and interesting into 
the bargain, 

Sun. March 24.—“ Sunday Club- 
land” at the R.I.P. I went, and there's 
the pity. It was so entertaining, that 
I'm afraid I may go again—instead of 
to Church. 

‘Mon, March 25.—Went down to 
see the ‘“‘ Handicap" in the prettiest 
Lincoln Green imaginable. 

Tues., March 26.—Liacoln—Handi- 
cap. Diin't back Euclid because I 
didn’t think I should win. Well, I 
didn’t win—because I backed Dum- 
barton. 

Wed., March 27,—To the St. James's 
Theatre to se a trivial play for serious 
people, by one I shall not mention. 
fhe play is very good, but the 

- author——Mrs. Wapshot! “How 
| d’youdo?” (Aside) “ Drat!” (Aloud) 
Hy i VPA Op “Just let me finish, please.’ — Dear 
r me! 1 quite forget what I was going 
to say. 
rer 


A Mistaken Policy. 

New Labour M.P, I certainly intend 
to vote always according to my con- 
scientious opinions, 

Local Wire-Puller. I should strongly 
advise you not to make yourself so 
ridiculous an exception to your fellow 
Labour representatives, 

_——— 


grasp the stern of the boat, whereupon I calmly rowed ahead. 

“Clearing his mouth of water, he cried: ‘For Heaven's sake help 
me, or I shall be drowned !’ 

“T rowed on. ‘Mr. Morris,’ I said, ‘I have thrice asked you for 
the hand of your daughter, and you have declined my offer on each 

scasion. I now ask you for the fourth and last time to sanction the 

alliance.’ | 

“Old Morris managed to gasp out ‘I'll see you blessed first,’ 
whereupon I rowed nearer mid-stream. 1 was pulling harder now, 
aod more water went down Morris's throat. ‘I'll give in,’ he said, 
and I promptly towed him to the towing path. 

“ Although he was none the worse for his wetting, Morris obstinately 
declined, to his dying day, to set foot in a rowing boat again,” - 


nen 
Courage. 


LITTLE George Wheeler had been ordered a spoonful of castor oil 
each evening, and in order to save trouble he was given a penny each 
time that he swallowed it without creating a difficulty. One evening 
he said to his mother : 

‘t Mama, if you don't mind I'll take twelve spoonfuls of that medicine 
to-night.” - 

“Why, my dear?” 

‘¢ Because I saw a nice kite at a shilling, to-day, and I want to buy 
it to-morrow.” 


deal of difference between being an — 


” 
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THE RETURN OF PERSEUS. 
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THE R.A. SOME USE AFTER ALL. 


Visitor, I SAY, OLD MAN, THOUGH, I DON'T QUITE SEE THE POINT IN HAVING THAT 
PAPER—-A GREAT UNINTERESTING MASS OF WHITE RIGHT IN THE FOREGROUND, 
I PAINT ON IT “HOME CACKLE,” OR “THE 
WOMAN ABROAD,” OR SOME OTHER TITLE OF A PAPER AND THE PROPRIETOR BUYS IT BANG 


Goldochre. YOU DONT TWIG, MY BOY. 


OFF, DON TCHER 8EE, 


The Coming By-and-By. 
{It was decided by a majority at a debate at a ladies’ club that ladics should be 
; admitted to Parliament.—Daily Paper.] 
THAT settles it. The ladies’ club has decided that women are to 
goiato Parliament. And this is the sort of thing that may be locked 
forward to in the good time that is coming : 


SCENE: House of Commons. 
PERIOD: Any time next century. 


MEMBER FOR BATTERSEA.-Have you been able to catch the 
Speaker's eye? 

MEMBER YOR MAyrarR. Havel? Rather. Haven't you? How 
do [ manage it? I'll tell you, dear. Only don't you tell that horrid, 
spiteful creature, the Member for Balham. Well, dear, I simply 
wore my cornflower-blue bergaline with the white spots, and— 
there, talk about catching the Speaker's éye? Why, he couldn't keep 
his eyes cif me. 

—_$§$?¢-——————__ 


A Reproo . 


Mr, Penheck, Orlando, I much regret to hear that you have 
cisobeyed the orders of your mother. That is a thing which, even at 
my ag, would be considered inexcusable, and how much worse, 
therefore, from you, a little boy. 
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ROMANCES, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 
No. 166,—STUDY THE FOURTH. 
I. 


My father, he was a famed Q.C., 
And to live by law he wanted me. 
So he gave me musty kooks to 
sift, 
But of their lore I was ill aware ; 
With mortgage, testament, deed of 
gilt, 
My brain got muddled extremely 
there, 
Olden statutes and statutes new 
Stoutly I studied with care and 
ain ; 
But the more I studied, more dense 
I grew— 
My legal lessons were learnt in 
vain | 
II, 
My mother courted the muses nine, 
And she would that a bard's career 
were mine, 
She wished her son to soar beyond 
Swinburnian and Miltonian fame ; 
And points prosodial [ conned 
With fervent, unrelaxing aim. 
And Shakespeare, Shelley, Byron, 


Burns, 
Scott, Southey, Herrick, Hemans, 
Hcoi— 
I dipped’ in all their works by 
turns, 


Bat all my dippings did no good ! 


III, 


Rich uncle mine was a fine physician, 
And he bade me follow his own 
ambition, 
And, pervious to my uncle's wealth, 
I studied Ausculapian lore :. 
And old Galenic laws of health 
By day and night I pondered 


o'er. 
And deep in chemistry I dived 
With hopes of therapeutic pelf ; 
But, as a doctor, still contrived 
To make a failure of myself! 


IV, 
But, though I have failed in studies 


three, 
Study the Fourth will be bliss to me. 
I'm studying now, with ardour, how 
a cleanse a kitchen floor from 
irt, 
A loaf to make, a pie to bake, 
And to sew a hook on a hookless 
skirt. : 
And, studying thus, I hope to win 
True happioess: for—here's the rub !|— 
I’m deat io love with a maid who's in 
The British Ladies’ Football C:ub ! 


———_->—_——_——————— 


Looking After His Own: 

WHAT is all this fuss about solicitors being admittted along with 
barristers to the Inns of Court Volunteers, more popularly known as 
the ‘ Devil's Own"? JUDY thinks it would be a good thing for the 
interests of the Bar; it would bring the two branches of the legal 
profession into such close relations, And there would be nothing 
irregular in making drill-sergeants of the solicitors. For is it not the 
usual thing for barristers to receive instructions from solicitors ? 


————-> 


An Affair of Honour. | 

So Mr. George Moore declined to “come out” when Mr, Whistler 
whistled for him, and both parties to the quarrel have escaped with 
£n advertisement. The novelist, who rather prided himeelf upon his 
rympathy with the French, does not seem to have adopted their way 
of thinking with regard to the duels. He would have simply nothing 
to say to the “friends” of Mr. Whistler who were charged to arrange 
the preliminaries of the affair, Mr. Whistler's seconds were placed 
in the position of Oliver Twist. They asked vainly for Moore. 
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- LONDON: March 29, 1895. 


POLITICAL gossip continues to range round the Speakership, The 
candidature of Mr. Campbell Bannerman ‘has been definitely with- 
drawn, which is, I think, a pity, He 
was the one Ministerial candidate whom 
the Opposition would have accepted 
without cavil, knowing that he has 
considerable strength of purpose, a 
sufficient sense of humour, and an 
abundant reserve of tact. His col- 
leagues, however, decided that they 
could not spare him from the War 
Office, and so the Speaker must be 
sought elsewhere, 

* * * . * 

The choice now seems to be between 
Sir Matthew White Ridley and Mr. 
Leonard Courtney, and it is not at all 
improbable that the House will divide 
. - upon their claims. In that case Nir 
Matthew White Ridley is the more 
likely of the two to be elected. The 
Opposition will vote solid in his favour, 
and they will have a certain number of 
Ministerial allies, who, for some reason 
or other, bear Mr. Courtney a grudge. 

Str MATTOEW WHITE RIDLEY. # * * 2 
Mr. Labouchere has b2en saying 
unkind and cutting things at Sir Matthew White Ridley's expense. 
‘‘No doubt,” remarked Mr, Labouchere, “Sir Matthew White Ridley 
is a man of great ability. His Conservative friends constantly say so, 
and, of course, they ought to know. Bat, in that case, what is the 
reason why the Conservatives have never given Cabinet office to him, 
instead of filling up the corners of their Cabinets with men of only 
moderate ability?” 
bi s * x s e 

It seem3 an exceedingly pertinent question, but there ia less in it 
than appears upon the surface. Just the same point might have been 
raised on the occasion of the election of the retiring Speaker. When 
he was nominated he had held no preferment of importance. But 
there was a general impression in the House that he was a man of 
exceptional talent and exceptional moral vigour, and it was not long 
before he proved to demonstration that that impression was correct. 


s * * * e * 

Our artist’s other picture, this week, is of Mr. Schwann, M.P. 
Everybody knows how active Mr. Schwann has been in the matter of 
the Armenian atrocities. He has asked questions about them in the 
House of Commons, and he has presided at public meetings whereat 
English citizens have expressed their indignation. 

= = = = * * 

The whole affair, of course, is dark, and no one knows the rights of 
it. Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett, for example, pooh-poohs the lurid 
stories that he hears, and particularly the lurid stories that are 
printed in the Daily Telegraph. He has 
even gone so far as to suggest that those stories 
were made in Fleet Street. As for myself, 
I have no opinion on the subject. All that I 
know is that no one has thought it necessary 
to take Sir Ellis Ashmead Bartlett seriously 
since the memorable day when his admirers, 
the Swazis, conferred upon him that unique 
title of nobility which he wears with so much 
grace. 


s * * * 

Upon the whole, however, it i3 not improb- 
able that Mr. Schwann's views of the Armenian 
atrocities will prove to be the right views. 
The reluctance of the Turks to allow the news- 
paper men of Europe to investigate the matter 
independently is in itself a suspicious circum- 
stance, Where there is nothing to conceal one 
does not usually find the curtains closely drawn, 


* 2 * e 
Y Yet it may be remarkei that the attempts 
7 of the Turks to keep things dark has not availed 
them very much. In some guise or other—in 
the guise, perhaps, of bagmen or of anticuar- 
ians—the newspaper men have managed to 
get through, and the reports which they eend 
home do not show the Unspeakable in any 
very amiable light, This is bad for the Unspeakable, and entitles 
us, perhaps, to shout “ Bully” for Mr. Schwann, M.P. 
THE SPEAKER, 


Mr. SCUWANN, MP. 


qn 


THE Master of the Rolls: A master baker. 
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ALL-FOOLS’ DAY ON THE RIVER. 

On All-Fools’ Day 
upon the 

r ane ee ; 
rout - ng a, W 
will begin ; a A\\ 

A comic thought WA 
for anglera, 
though 

The fish may 
fail to grin. 


Betimes cn that 
eventful 


In hopes to | NSS SSS 
catch a N 


N 
trout. | Pees \\ 3 
SN SS 
He'll “drop a && NS 
line” to 
every fish, 
As to his Mary 
Jane ; 


4 


But ’tis not sure, as in her case, 
An answer he will gain. 


Like Isaak Walton he will work 
*Mid weather calm and wild, 

Nor spare the rccl upon the stream, 
As though it were a child. 


Oh, let no Cockney fisherman 
Go home with empty creel, 

But purchase trout if he can’t catch— 
Which will do “jist as weel,”’ 


—— $e 


A Fine View. 


Steward, Yes, my lord, from this hill you can get a fine view. The 
land as far as you can see in any direction belongs to your lordship’s 


creditors, 
a 


A MADDENING MYSTERY. 


BoOoTLESss TO EXPLAIN. 


AT Poplar—place most populous, 
Where poplars never are, 
Because they’d have no room to 
TOW 
In soil so pop-u-lar— 
A large and very brilliant ball 
Was held the other night, 
Anvd there, on broad fantastic toes, 
Danced many a Pop-lar-ite. 
Among them was a Bobby fat, 
To whom, alas! befell 
A very curious accident, 
Most sorrowful to tell. 
Oh, hear it with a tender sigh, 
Don’t scout it with a scoff— 
While kicking at another guest 
This ‘‘copper's"’ koot came c ff! 
A lady fair secured the boot, 
As on the floor it lay, 
Meanwhile the bashful Bobby W 
blushed 
And swiftly ran away. 
The man who didn’t get the kick 
Has also disappeared ; 
And thus there is a mystery 
That never will be cleared, 
The boot the lady offcra still 
To each conceited prig ; 
Bat not a Bobby in the force 
Can wear it, 'tis so big ! 
Of all surprising narratives 
The strangest, sure, is this, 
Which is to Cinderella's tale 
A wi'd antithesis. 
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THE LOWER “ORDERS.” 


Mr, Moses. YESH, MY TEAR, I LIKE THAT STATUE VERY MUCH, 
VAT'S THE PRICE? 

Sculptor, TWO HUNDRED GUINEAS. 

Mr, Moses. 1 VILL CLOSE VITH YOU IF YOU MAKE IT POUNDS ? 

Mfrs, Moses. WHAT ARE YOU ABOUT, MOSES, BUYING READY- 
MADE THINGS? HAVE ONE MADE TO ORDER, MY TEAR, AT THE 
€AME PRICE. 

LEESgIREIRENE x eummmmememeemmens 


POT POURRI. 

MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENT.—Lady without any money, of 
violent temper, is desirous of meeting with a rich gentleman willing 
to give way to her in everything. 

* + % * * e 


It is stated that bicycles may not be ridden in Danish cities faster 
than the cabs are driven, This rule might be adopted for this City, 
and a regulation framed that bicyclists shall not go along the streets 
at a greater speed than a South-Hastern train. 


* * * % * * 


The G.O.M. complains that sectional interests are allowed to pre- 
ponderate where those which are national ought to prevail. Mr. 
Gladstone, who has a convenient memory, could probably not now 
etate how many “sectional interests” were embodied in the “ New- 
castle programme,” 


* * * * * * 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson thinks that the local optionists may have fall 
confidence in Sir William Harcourt, because he once presided at a 
meeting of the United Kingdom Alliance. Surely Sir Wilfrid has 
been acquainted with Sir William's little ways for so long a time that 
ke should know better than commit himself to an expression of belief 
in the consistency cf the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


* * : * * * 
The Truck Bill does not concern the railway companies, 
* * * * * * 


From an affidavit made by Mr. Thomas Britton, publisher of the 
Daily News, it appears that he does not read that journal. Therein 
A is ict But very few proper-minded Britons look at the Bouverie 

treet sheet, 
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AFTER THE BOAT RACE. 


SCENE—The Lawn at the back of the Biceps Rowing Club's 
Boathouse at Chiswick. 


What she says: Good-bye, 
Mr, Cox, good-bye! many thanks 
for such a very pleasant day. 
I've never enjoyed a Boat-Race 
day as I have this one, I hope 
you'll come and see us some 
evening at Inverness Terrace— 
one night when you feel you can 
conscientiously forego your club 
or theatre: perform a_ little 
Lenten penance, as it were. 
Mamma gave you her card, 
didn’t she? 

Oh, no, no, no! I’m sure you 
sha'n't; the people won't inter- 
fere with us, and we shall catch 
a District train almost directly at 
the Broadway. The idea! Allow 
you to leave your companions on 
such a day to chaperon mere 
strangers—not that I hope we 
may be so for long—to the 
station. 

Once more then—good-bye |— 
now, mind, any Thursday (when 
we generally have a little music ; 
not an unmixed bleasing, I fancy, 
in the minds of some of you jin 
de siécle gentlemen !) and arrange 
that you can stay to a little 
informal bit of dinner. Good-bye ! 

What she doesn't say: Not a 
bad day, no; not by a very elon- 
gated piece of earthy limestone, 
as Charlie used to say. 

Mustn't forget his name— 
Edgar Leigh. Get my brother to 
find out what he is, or, @ outrance, 
Noser’s Detectives. A doctor, I 
fancy; doctors don’t always 
make the most desirable husbands, 
Feel that, as a doctor's wife, I 
might come to regard my hus- 
band's night-work with suspicion. 
Saould have to bo firm with him 
from the beginning : insist upon 
his practising only during the 
hours set forth upon his brass 
plate. Sitting up at night with 
the sick cught to be a business 
undertaken by the charitable— 
Do Good Societies, and those sort 
of people—and charged for by 
the day, night, hour, spasm or 
pang, or however it is their 
custom to charze, 

Upon consideration, he must 
be a dcector; only a doctor or a 
prosaic married man—for there 
are great differences in married 
men—would have let us come 
away without insisting upon 
seeing us to the station—boating 
friends or no boating friends, 

Still, he’s an awfully good sort 
of fellow, only—er—wel]—— 


What he says: Well, good- 
bye, Miss Dewhurat, if you wil? 
go! Only too delighted, you 
know, to get you a cup of tea; 
sorry our steward overlooked tea 
when he “provisioned the ship,” 
I’m sure; but it’s seldom the 
Biceps is honoured by the presence 
of—may I say, beauty—and our 
fellows don’t patronize that tap 
much, ; 

Yes, yese—thank you very much 
—Mrs, Dewhurst has very kindly 
asked me: I shall be delighted. 

-There’s nothing that affords me 
more pleasure than a little music 
—especially when the performers 
are amateurs, and not too severely 
classical. No—JZ don’t play. 
Wish I did. We've a piano up 
here in the boat-house, but, for 
all the music there’s in it, it 
might be an old rosewood horse- 
feed cutter. 

Thanks—no, I'm not likely to 
forget. Good-bye! so deeply 
indebted to you for coming down 
—quite brightened the day up. 
Good-bye | | . 

What he doesn't say: The 
little witch! ‘Pon my word, if 
it hadn't been for what I 
remember of the way she gave 
poor old Charlie Fox the mitten, 
I do believe she’d have had mein 
her net ! 

. Wish I'd have kissed her now ; 
am sure she gave me the oppor- 
tunity. When a pretty girl 
puckers up her lips and the man 
nearest her can't decide whether 
it’s meant for a kiss or the lemon- 
ic3 is too acid, he’s a fool if he 
doesn’t take the benefit of the 
doubt. She’ did treat Charlie 
Fox candalously when she 
thought she'd sighted a bigger 
fish. If I'd have been Charlie I'd 
have sued her for breach, if only 
to have had those letters read in 
court—would have been rather 
mean, but not as mean as she 
was to him, 

Little wretch! And then to 
come out here with colours flying 
and all guns on deck—Great 
Harry Tagg! she has got eyes, 
though !|—to try and lay siege to 
an old bachelor like me! 

Bat not yet, Lottie, dear, not 
just yet, Your allusion to Lottie's 
dude—by Jingo, what does she 
know about racehorses |—was 
very pretty, but HE. L. to com- 
mand is not quite ready to go 
into leading strings ! 


——_ 
Iwo Points of View. 
Wilkins. I am a most unfortunate man, and I fear that I shall 


never obtain my deserts, 


Watson, Why, you should esteem yourself very lucky if you don’t. 
ee a eee) 
A Bad Appetite. 
Squire (who has inrited tenant to lunch ). Will you have a little 


fow)], Mr. Stubbins? 


Stubbins. I am not over hungry, zur, but if the fowl be a very 
small ’un, I dare zay I can manage ‘un. 


ENAEneemee ak.“ ceamememammammmmeeed 


ENDS in a Strike: A match, 
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JUDY’S JOTTINGS. 
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AN AWFUL DISCOVERY. 


in Hoxton, finding business very bad, abandoned it, leaving about thirty sacka of human bonesin the cellar of his house. His stock-in-trade 
causing considcrable excitement in the neighbourhood an whispers of mysterious disappearances to be circulated.) 


168 


{An art‘culator, or skcleton builder, 
was discovered last week, 
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BROWN was an articulator. Business was bad, posi- 
tively no demand for skeletons. ‘Another British in- 
dustry gone wrong,” said he, “I'll chuck it, and earn 
money by fetching water for householders, that will 
take me well into the summer.” So he just took his 
hat, went out, locked the street door, and sent the key 
to the landlord. ; 


But one day a party wassent by said landlord to clean 
up the house. Shediscovercd his stock-in-trade, rushed 
out in terror and naturally told a policeman. “Go 
on,” said he,“ you must be dreaming.” “TI ain't,” said 
she; “come and look for youreclf.” The policeman 
was a strong man but he nearly fainted when lie 


beheld the grisly sight. 


The next day the papers were full of it, and each ran 
through fifteen editions. Everything else was for- 
gotten—the new Speaker, Bulgarian atrocities—cvery- 
thing. One and all agreed that a diabolical wretch had 
been enticing victims into his house and then coolly 
murdered them at the rate of one a day for a twelve- 


month. 


The lilustrated Police Times bad o series of pictures 
representing the man fiend (such was he called) enticing 
his victims home, slnying them, and pitching them 
down a trap into the cellar. When people met in the 
street, “A second Saceney Todd,” said they, “but we 
must not stay talking; it won't be safe to be out after 


nightfall.” 


SN 


r iS 


And someone wrote a play on the woeful discovery. 
It was produced—a fearful success, and blood-curdling 
posters appeared on the hoardings. After it had been 
rauning some months, Brown, who had grown rich, 
and was too busy to take inuch notice of the affair, for 
he now employed a large staff of water-carriere, thought 


he'd go to the play. 
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‘Dear me,” said he, when the charnel house scene 
was on, “that’s my old cellar. Of course, I see it all!" 
And when after the play he drove to his club and told 
Jorkins, who had just started the Evening Smasher, 
“Jove!” said Jorkins, “what a bit of luck for the 
Smasher! Nota word! we'll explode ‘the discovery ’ 


to-morrow !” 


ANSWHERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
ee 
PULLBACK.—You don’t say so. At least you do say so, but you can’t 
mean it. 
LOTTIE.—No! Really? Well! well! you can't be serious. You say 
joking apart, we know, but still, you can't be serious. 


FOREIGN GENT.—Imposeible! we beg your pardon! you say it is a 
fact, therefore it is possible, but we should never have believed it 
from anyone but you! we shouldn’t indeed, we really, really 
shouldn't : and we're not sure that we——._ No matter. 


LORNE —Get away with you! 


GC. Branoaver & Go. 
Circular a 
Pointed 
Pens. ~ 


READ THE NEW TALE OF LIFE IN LONDON, 


WARHAWKS; 


Or, THE MYSTERIES OF THE CITY. 


Astounding Revelations of Secret Societies, etc. 
APPEARING WEEKLY IN 


One Halfpenny. | A R K S ! One Halfpenny. 
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“WELL, I HAVEN'T MADE UP MY MIND YET,” 


‘I SHOULDN'T HAVE THOUGHT IT WANTED A MAKE-UP; NO ONE WOULD TAKE IT FOR THE REAL THING,” 


HOME MANAGEMENT. 

WELL-NIGH incredible though it may seem, it is none the less a 
fact that the above estimable article—one of such vital importance to 
—er—to—to “those about to marry,” to “families furnishing,” or 
even ‘‘tobacconists commencing ”’—was little or never heard of until 
the elderly spinster-journalist, with her cropped hair and stereotyped 
look of pleased surprise, took to the field. Prior to the advent of 
“‘ Madge”’ and “ Muriel,” “Irene” and “ Isobel,” the average English 
home ran wild and free; and so resentful of outside feminine inter- 
ference were our unworthy grandmothers, that had the finger of 
reform ventured to point out how this doorway might be made a 
“Moorish arch,” or that empty corner a ‘cosy ingle-nook,” it is 
any odds you can name that the finger of reform would have 
worn a stall on it for a subsequent month or so as the result of its 
meddling. 

That this journalistic guidance, however, is only to satisfy a long- 
felt want—as the impecunious young man remarked to himself when 
he gave his hand and name to the “oofy,” but otherwise unattractive, 
maiden of threescore—is readily apparent, since the coming generation 
of wives learn in their schools more of calisthenics than of cooking, 
and of tennis than the training of possible offspring. Wherefore a 


- few timely hints from JupDy should certainly not come amiss, 


In time, the young couple, however ingenuous, will find the most 
casual knowledge of the common or garden infant of value. For the 
emallest appreciable quantity of humanity, the infant—and particu- 
larly the first infant—has the largest imaginable needs, :No matter 
how small the family circle, it is appreciably crowded by the advent 
of the premier infant. It is usual on such occasions to summon a 
medical man. A young husband of courage and resource should be 
€qual to the performance of this trying duty, after which everything 
may, with advantage, be left to the medical man — everything, 
including that immediate section of the town or village which, for six 
months at least, the new-comer is going to rule, 

Children were washed too frequently in the ante-“Isobel” days. 
An old-world notion got about that they should be bathed every 
morning—a notion so weird and uncanny to the poor things them- 
eelves that they fought vigorously to avoid it, The end-of-the-century 
parents will not press this point. Regularly on a Saturday afternoon 
they will remove the lid of the cistern and float upon the waters 
thereof three or four miniature china water-fowl—the hawkers in 
Cheapside sell them at a halfpenny a-piece. The landing window 
being opened, the dear little children will be summoned to see the 
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sport, and—they will do the rest. ; 

There is no more vexed question between parents and persons who 
regulate the homes of others, through the medium of a correspondence 
column, than that respecting the best food for young children. 
Imprimis, no newspaper that ever was foaled has enough space in 
which to settle this matter. JUDY, however, is not, in the strict 
sense, a mother's discussion forum. From her observation, the “ best 
food” for children is a large variety—gingerbreai, butter-scotch, ice- 
cream, liquorice root, Brazil nuts, bead necklaces, and hips and hoys 
form an excellent meal, which the child itself may vary with the 
paint (in solution) of a squadron of Lowther Arcade soldiers, or the 
varnish, easily removable by suction, from a sixpenny humming top. 

Irritating to the ultra-nervous or extremely sensitive, children 
certainly are. They will ruthlessly produce scarlet fever in a bedroom, 
the prevailing tint of which is sage green or heliotrope, or, with a 
certain childish cough, will “‘ whoop”? when no procession is passing. 

Kissing young children has become quite an art in itself. Many a 
married man kisses his children regularly, s> as to keep his hand in, 
A safe spot upon which to kiss a young child immediately after one 
of its meals, is the crown of its head. This is especially advisable in 
households where the medical properties of treacle, as an article for 
infantile consumption, are rightly appreciated. 

Freedom is a fine thing for children, dealt out with judicious hand, 
but not to be on tap all day, side by side with the filter, as it were, 
for, like. absinthe, each draught seems to call for another, and the 
recklessly indulgent too frequently find themselves in a premature 
and hastily-dug grave, which would have had more time to drain, and 
fitted them far better a decade or two aherd, 

The Old Proverb and the New. 
“ Boys will be boys” it used to be, 
‘But modern sense that saw destroys ; 
The wisdom of the age now rans, 
“ Girls will be boys.” 
ers : 
Ought to Know Better. 

“IT must be strange,” say3 a lady's paper, “for the Spaniards to 
feel that they are ruled by a mere infant.’ JUpDy is surprised to find 
such an opinion expressed in a lady’s paper above all others, It is 


- plain that the writer “does not know what it is to be a mother,” or to 


live in the house with an infant. 
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A GOOD RIDDANCE OF THE HASSANS. 


THREE — who have faces 
a 

As black as their renown 

Two hundred golden sovereigns 
rf 9 Ti 

In “famous London Town.” 

Two years in prison they have 
t 


n 
For that felonious deed ; 
But now that they have served 
their time 
From durance they are 
e'd 


The eldest of the precious 


Vg a 
Lif 
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gang 
i N Already is in Spain, 
C S His “ pals” will follow, and we 
#8 r= ope 
& e im They won't come back again. 
a ZZ er For be it to these Hassan 
ize | folk 
Emphatically known, 


We want no robbers from their tribe, 
We've plenty of our own. 


a 7 
IN THROGMORTON STREET. 
A TALE OF THE Day, 
SCENE—Cheapside. Enter THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTEBBURY. 


ARCHBISHOP. Can you tell me, officer, where Draper's Hall is? 

POLICE CONSTABLE, Go up Prince's Street, turn down at the back 
of the Bank, and you will find it at the other end of Throgmorton 
Street, [Exit Archbishop. 


SCENE—Throgmorton Street. inter THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY, 


ARCHBISHOP, Verily, there is a great crowd here, far larger than I 
am accustomed to in Canterbury. But I wonder why fifty-seven 
empty furniture vans have been turned into the street. I will enquire, 
as the police force appeareth to be an obliging and intelligent body. 
(To CONSTABLE. ) an you tell me what all these Pickford vans are 
doing here? 

CONSTABLE. What do you mean by insulting the police? Do you 
know that offence renders you liable to six months’ hard? I'll run 
you in for that. (Does so, and hustles him against a superintendent 
of police, who hicks his shins violently). ' 

ARCHBISHOP, Oh my poor legs! 

SUPERINTENDENT, What do you mean by that, you hoary old 
reprobate? (Superintendent assists in the running-in process.) 

STOCKBROKER (Zo Pea sergeant). My office is here, and I want 
to go in, so that I can lock up and go home to dinner. 

SERGEANT. You can’t come on the footpath on the north side of 
Throgmorton Street. Our orders is to keep the footpath clear, so as to 
allow of traffic, and we consequently won't let a soul use it, 

STOCKBROKER, But my hat is inside. 

SERGEANT, I see what itis, You're getting excited, so I’ll have to 
take you to the station. Here, Smith, I will charge this man with 
being excited; you charge him with opening his mouth; and Brown 
can charge him with being drunk. Pour a glass of whisky over his 


coat, and then we can say he smelt strongly of spirits. (Stockbroker 
is given the frog’s march to the police station.) 
OLICE INSPECTOR, Here’s a man ina felt hat. As he probably 


won't be able to find bail, we had better send him to the station, also. 
(Man “ suddenly seized and placed head downwards, with his legs in 
the air. ; 

SUPERINTENDENT, Good heavens! he’s got on regulation boots, 
He must be one of the plain clothes men I ordered down here, Turn 
him round again, at once. 


SCENE—Guildhall, the next morning, 


ALDERMAN, I have some doubts as to whether the charge against 
the Archbishop of Canterbury has not been exaggerated, and as the 
observations made to him by the superintendent are not altogether 
justified by facts, he will be discharged as a first offender, Mr. 
Bullbear, for his outrageous behaviour in wanting to enter his own 
¢ffice, will be fined £5 for being drunk, £10 for being excited, and 
£20 for talking to the pce and I wish to add that I consider that 
the police have fulfilled their duty admirably under trying circum- 
stances. 

rn 


ALDERMAN BEN TILLETT has failed in an action brought by him 
for an alleged libel, In future he will possibly be less ready to 
ven-Tillett his supposed grievances, [Oh !—EDITOR, 


el 
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OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 
(Two Hundred and Sixty-ninth Meeting). 
“GENTLEMEN,” said the Ever Young and Lovely, “the advances 
of French adventurers in Central Africa must be checked. Sir 
Edward Grey said so, the other day, in the House of Commons, and 
his opinion is endorsed at the Harmonic Club, Listen, then, to the 
song which Sir Edward Grey will sing us, It is entitled, 


““HANDS OFF!” 


DEFENOE and not defiance ! He thinks that in oases 
Whatever risks we run, The Gallic cock should crow, — 
We place our old reliance Yet, should ambition beckon 
On British sword and gun. Him into British spheres, 


Witness, then, this indenture, He'll find he has to reckon 

As in the olden style, With British grenadiers, 
That if the Frenchman venture = Good Frenchman, then, go lightly 

To trespass up the Nile, Go lightly, have a care,. 
With sealed and secret orders And —anderetand us rightly — 
& gy 2c rie i potas We will not have you there, 

ell &yP bigs ke k If, in the Nile's fair valley, 

el go galumpnhing back, You march your men about, 
Oat to the desert regions, Then it’s a case of “allez,” 
' Where lions roam at ease, We'll have to turn you out 

He sends his foreign legions- And if, with secret orders, 

To smash the Soudanese, Egyptian towns you sack, 
He wants to seize the places Across Egyptian borders 

Where ancient waters flow ; You'll go galumphing back. 

- —_—_——_————— 


An Advertisement of the Future. 


Mr, DANTE SHAKESPEARE SMITH, poet, Milton Villa, Chiswick, 
will be pleased to receive from members of the public an explanation 
of the meaning of the passages on pages 15, 32, 37, 44, 51, 53 and 59 
of his latest poem, “The Dirge of the Dregs”, Mr. D. 8. Smith having 
accidentally destroyed the memorandum he made at the time as to 
what the inner significance of the lines in question denoted. 
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‘ ARE opera seats on sale here?” 
‘Yes, madam,” 
“ Well, what night do Lohengrin and Carmen sing together ?.’”” 
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ROMANCES, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. — 
No. 167.—AFTER ROMANCE, 
REALITY! 
‘VOLUME One and Volume Two 
Of that spirit-thrilling tale 
I went wildly wading through ; 
And my cheeks were often pale, 
And my heart was much concerned, 
And with ire my bosom burned, 
As from every page I learned 
How the hero and the heroine were 
‘harried ; 


By a host of bitter foes 

Ever bent on their undoing— 
How they suffered grievous woes 

In pursuing of their wooing. 
But the sympathies of me 
Were submerged in seas of glee, 
When I found from Volume Three 

That the hero and the heroine got 
married ! 


In the purlieus of the Fleet, 
At The Bishop and the Mitre, 

‘I this morning chanced to meet 
With that novel's brilliant writer. 


And I shook him by the hand, __—_. 

And I said, “ Your tale was grand ! = 

With what subtle skill you planned od 
That your hero and your heroine were 


carried 
Through the clouds of dense despair, 
Ere the sun upon them shining . 
Made those clouds seem passing-fair 
With a wealth of silver lining! 
How it cheered one’s heart and brain 
To foresee what bliss would reign 
O'er the fortunes of those twain 
When the hero and the heroine were 
married |” 


When my speech had reached a pause, 
Then the author shook with 
laughter 
Till the roar of his guffaws 
Ran re-echoing round the rafter. 
“Let your praises cease!” he said, 
‘“‘ For the novel which you've read 
Tells what chanced, ere we were wed 
To my sweetheart and myself. But, 
had I carried 
That veracious yarn along, 
Your delight had soon been turned 
Into disappointment strong 
As from Volume Four you learned 
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How the hero and his wife ‘No, A FELLOW CAN'T GET ON NOWADAYS BY HONEST LABOUR,” 
Lead a weary, dreary life, “WELL, YOUNG NEWCOMBE HAS,” 
Of unceasing’ broil and strife, “How?” : : 
Now the hero and the heroine are “WHY, HE MARRIED A WEALTHY OLD LADY, AND HAS TO WHEEL HER ABOUT INA 
married |” BATH CHAIR,” 


JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs , March 28.—Sent a nephew of mine to the 20th Middlesex 
Smoking Concert. He is a fair little fellow with long-lashed cerulean 
eyes. A soldier sang ‘‘ The Maiden’s Prayer.” It carried him away, 
It was a lullaby. 

Fri., March 29.—To the Aquarium, that Gothic shed, rocked to 
end fro by the gusts of March. It broke my heart, I supped. 
Another paid. It was a work of art. 

Sat., March 30.—To the scented valley of the Thames, where 
lightly skiffed the Rival Blues o’er the crystal waters. Oxford won. 
{t was a work of art. 

Sun., March 31.—I wrote a beautiful letter—to my dressmaker, I 
eball write it again in sonnet form and publish it in a dear, delightful 
magazine. I will give a copy of it tomy chambermaid. She will not 

‘ anderstand it, but she will say that it is lovely, and I shall love her for it. 

Mon., April 1.—Invited Mrs. Wapshot to dinner and went out to 
dine. It was the first and a work of art, 

Tues, April 2.—Visited the galleries of the New Art Club, They 
are all works of art. The pictures were once letters, beautifal letters ; 
they will be sonnets, and they are works of art, 

Wed., April 3.—Visited the Elizabethan Building of Thomas 
McLean, who is showing the public some cabinet pictures in return 
for their money. They are called cabinet pictures because they are 


the portraits of Lord Rosebery’s Parliament. There was a flaw in 
Rosebery'’s eye—a hair in the brush. This must not be again, It 
hurt me. Naught but perfection should ever meet my eye. 
en 
Elestioneering. 
Candidate. Gentlemen, I am of opinion—— 
[Cheers, groans and hisses. 
Candidate, I am of opinion—— [ Uproar. 
Candidate, I was about to observe that Iam cf op-— 
[ Cock crowing, “ Hear, hear!” and general tumult, 


Candidate, My opinion is—— 
[ Cat-calls and free fights. 
Candidate. To commence again; I was desirous of saying that my 
o-——- 
[ Disorder, hooting and applause. 
Candidate, To revert to what 1 was saying. my opinion—— 
[ Renewed disturbances. 
Chairman, Order, order! I must really appeal to the meeting to 
grant Mr, Smith a patient hearing. 
[ With some difficulty silence is obtained, 
Candidate. I was about to observe that, in my opinion, the electors 
of this constituency were a highly intelligent body. I have, however 
changed that opinion since I commenced my epeech. 
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THE CALL BOY. 


Some of the Laster offerings of the stage promise to be most accept- 
able. I don’t think, for instance, that “all London” will be likely to 
decline with thanks the beautiful 
offering of the Brothers Gatti, who 
re-open their theatre in a few nights 
with Zhe Girl I Left Behind Me— 
not the old ballet from our Empire, 
but the new melodrama from America, 
whoze authors, as I mentioned last 
week, are Franklin Fyles and David 
Belasco. Consequently, in contra- 
diction to expectation in some quar- 
ters, Mr. Adelphi Terriss, the hero, 
and Miss Millward, the heroine, will 
not be seen disporting themselves as 
in the accompanying picture, which 
represents an altogether unlikely 
scene from the new play. Looking 
» over the cast of Zhe Girl I Left 
Behind Me, I find it difficult to regret 
that this zs to be the play and not the 
‘ ballet. Miss Millward is a charmin 
actrees, but l’m sure she would look 
awfully ridiculous being rescued from 
perilous situations by a dancing hero ; 
while Terriss, though a bally fine 
actor, is hardly agile enough to make 
a fine ballet actor. There’s Mr, 
Macklin, too: he would make but an 
indifferent fairy; and Mr, Abingdon, 
who will play the villain, is not the 
AN UNLIKELY SCENE From Tux first man in the world I should select 

NEW PLAY FORTHEADELPHI. a8 & physically competent imitator 
of Signorina Malvina Cavalazzi, Mr, 
Fulton, a first-rate “heavy father” of melodrama, would prove 
altogether too heavy for skipping from one corner of the stage to the 
other like a cat on hot bricks; and Mr, HE. W. Gardiner, a capital light 
comedian, would not be light enough. Miss Ethel Matthews might, 
perhaps, invest with sufficient intellectual depth the character of a 
Fairy Queen, but the rest of the ladies—with the exception of Miss 
Marie Montrose—would, I'm afraid, turn out ballet failures, 


* * * * * * 
The Easter offering from the management of the Trafalgar will take 

the shape of a musical piece called Uncle Sam (an adaptation from 
the French ?), and in thia will be discovered a crowd of merry actors 
and actresses, including Mr. E, J. Lonnen (pronounced Lunnon, chiefly 
because the owner of the name isa Lunnon favourite) ; Miss Florence 
Perry, Mr. Frank Wyatt, Mias Alice Lethbridge, Mr. Harry Paulton, 
and Miss Sylvia Grey. Who is Sylvia? Why, the identical young 
lady who, when she left the stage for matrimony—the footlights for 
the nightlights—vowed she would never come back no more. Miss 
Grey (I don't know her married name) has delighted us all by chang- 
ing her mind ; and she is all the more welcome, in this respect, to do 
so, because she did not make a 
fuss before retiring. | ace \ 

* 


] Dees 
* * eet | Wf, 
There will be no alteration \ . - ON) Eig i Wi 
at the Lyric during Easter,un- < -@Qa@ oe /!////, Y ”/ 


less, by way of giving the title <— 
of the piece there a seasonable ‘ths 
sound, the management changes 
it temporarily to His Hggs- 
ellenoy, eee 


* * * 

And the music-halls, of 
course, will all have “eggs-tra | home) As 
turns” epecially laid on to “| | CY Wop 


<< 


hip 


supply the increased demand of ‘ Oe WY 

the season, the Empire very i mae [hil ge A A 
properly including in its Easter (027° fei, 9 / yy; 
programme the Egger-Rieser, Hy ibe ASS a 


or Laster-Eggar, 
Singers and Dancers, as well |”. | - 
as other fresh items, Wy ALN ee a 
* * * | 
At Toole’s, where it is well 
known that the actors and 
actresses employed in Mr. 
Ralph Lumiey's amusing farce 
have not had to make bricks 
without straw, there will be discovered, on Easter Monday, a Thorough- 
bred Haster egg in the person of Mr. J, L. Toole—at least, we were 
given reason to hope for such a discovery by the doctor attending 
Mr. John Rimple Toole, provincial mayor, in his present condition of 


Tyrolean ' 


A THOROUGHBRED EASTER Eca, 
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gout, It will be a great disappointment to us, as well as a source of 
sorrow for the good patient’s state, if the Mayor is not well enough to- 
leave his nest on Monday as hoped, for Toole is too good an egg by 
far to be associated with a Mayor's nest for any length of time—if at- 
all. * * * e * 

The London Pavilion announces a “Tremendous Programme” for 
Easter. And so it ought to be, or how could it possibly include 
Hassan Ali, the tallest man in the world? Then, in addition to the 
giant, there’s Miss Kate James on the programme, and if she is not 
exactly as tall as Hassan Ali, she is certainly as “great.” Miss Marie 
Collins, too, takes up a good deal of space, and how about Miss Marie 
Lloyd for “high”? Then there’s R, G. Knowles, and there’s Bessie 
Bellwood, and there’s James Fawn, and there’s Minnie Cunningham 
—all big names for which, obviously, there would be no room on any 
other but a “Tremendous Programme”! Miss Cunningham will, it 
is thought, revive for the occasion the moral-philosophical song with 
which she first drew public attention towards herself, bringing the 
refrain of it thusly up to date: “It isn’t the hen that cackles the 
most that lays the 
largest Easter egg.” 


* * s 

It is not true, after 
all, that two more or 
less popular “ Sisters” 
of the music-hall art 
intend passing under 
the title of “The Mar- 
vellous Scraggs.” 

* * * 

Sowing the Wind 
came to the end of its 
second run at the 
Comedy on Saturday 
night. It had no more 
wind for running any 
longer, notwithstanding 
that Mr, Cemyns Carr 
took care to have it 
preceded nightly by 4 
Breezy Morning. 


* * ? 

I read that there is 
“A West-End Theatre . .- 
to be Let, on favourable 
terms, to a substantial 
tenant.” The italics are mine: so, also, is the suggestion that Mr. 
George Edwardes or Mr. H, Newson-Smith should apply. 

* * * 


THE OALL BOY’s GIRLS. 
No. 156.—Miss Helen Forsyth, 


sz sz * 
Will my correspondent, who wants to know if An Artist’s Model 
is an adaptation of “ Trilby,” kindly write and ask the question of the 
author of the novel, Mr. George Du Maurier? I'm sure he would get 
an answer—of some kind! And will my correspondent, if he survives 
the result of his inquisitiveness, call here and let me know what Mr. 
Mr, G. Du M., or the model artist, said, or did in reply? There isa 
chemist near at hand, from whom we could obtain restoratives and 

sticking-plaister ! 
* * * * * * 
To Miss H*.i*n F*Rs*TH. 


ACCEPT this offering cf verse, I beg ; 
The gift is fared but poorer still, 1 think, 
The hollow, idiotic Easter egg 
With hinge and handle of a ribbon pink. 
There may be appetising sweets beneath 
The lid. We'll doubt it not; there are, we'll say. 
But sweets are ruinous to pearly teeth. 
Sweet praise is easier to swallow, eh? 


Perhaps, besides the sweets, the egg contains 
A frightful “motto” on the theme of love, 
Written by somebody devoid of brains, 
And illustrated with a squint-eyed dove, 
At best (or worst !) the egg contains a ring— 
Described by grocers as a ring of gold— 
So amall that nobody could wear the thing 
Who was not less than twenty minutes old ! 


Wilt have the Easter egg, then, or these lines? 
Sensible creature to prefer the verse ! 
‘Tis not constructed from the best designs— 
But Easter eggs, in this respect, are worse ! 
* * 


ui * * 
And now 'tis cettled that you take my gift, 
I've nothing sweet enough in words to say ! 
Let silence carry admiration’s drift— : 
’T would serve much better than my Easter lay ! 
THe O.B. 
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LAST STEPS IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
CHAPTER I.—THE BAROMETER, 


Q.— What is a BAROMETER? 

A.—A piece of furniture which combines in outward appearance 
the figure of the banjo with the face of the Waterbury. 

Q.—For what PracricaAL Purroses is the barometer used ? 

A.—First, To determine the strength of its owner's knuckles; and 
secondly, To indicate, wrongly, the changes in the weather. 

Y.—How can a barometer determine the StrENGTi of tts owner's 
knuckles ? 

A.—KHither by remaining unbroken under the pressure of spiteful 
raps, or by utterly giving in. 

Q.—How can a barometer which measures the STRENGTH OF 
KNUCKLES be of service asa WHATNER-glass? 

A.—How, indeed ! 

Q.— What makes a barometer FALL? : 

A,—Mary Jane’s careless way of wielding the broom-handle when 
she is sweeping out the hall. . 

Q.— What kind of WeaATueER is there likely to be when the long 
hand of the barometer jerks round to “ Stormy”? 

A,.—Beantifully calm and gloriously warm weather. 

Ome then, are such things as barometers hung in our halls at 

a 

A.—Because they DESERVE to be hung! 


CHAPTER I].—WATER, 


Q.—Of what is WATER composed ? , 

A,—That entirely depends on the condition of the cistern, If the 
cistern has not been cleaned out-since the tenant before last was in 
occupation, the water in it would be extremely lively, and therefore 
NOT AT ALL COMPOSED. 

Q.—Of what, then, is Water DECOMPOSED? 

A,—Of oxygen, cobwebs, hydrogen (with the accent on the hy) 
and tolerably healthy microbes, This is when the c'stern has been 
thoroughly cleaned. 

Q.—Of what is Water composed when the cistern containing it has 
been fiwed two inches from the ceiling of an inaccessible cupboard in 
the attio? 

Tae is no telling. Its condition then is quite impossible to 
get at 


CHAPTER III,—AIR. 

Q.— What is Air? 

A,—I don’t know: I am a Londoner. 

Q.— What is a Londoner ? 

A.—<A person who doesn’t know what air is. 

Q.—Well, I will put it this way: Of what is ATMOSPHERE com- 
posed ? ; 

A.—Principally of two gases—the office gas and the bedroom gas. 

Q.—What do you mean by GAs? 

A.—An elastic flaid resembling gas. 

Q.— What is the difference between a GAS and @ Liquip? 

i.—Gases are elastic, and liquids are not, You can drink liquids, 
but you can’t drink gases, unless you are so far gone on your return 
from the club as to mistake the gas-meter in the cellar for the beer- 
barrel. 

Q.—Can you illustrate what is meant by “the Exasricity of 
Gas"? 

A.—Alas, Ican! It is our yearly habit to shut up house and go 
into the country for three months, and on our return we invariably 
find that the inspector of meters has managed to stretch our gas right 
over the period of our absence! If that is not a case of “the 
Elasticity of Gas” I should like to know what is! 


To be continued—if the Editor accepts any more), 
————— 


SLY DOG 


THE following communication probably has been dropped into JuDY's 
letter-box in mistake for that of an esteemed contemporary : 

“The Syectator has been telling some wonderful stories atout dogs 
lately, but I think the following instance of sagacity on the part of a 
dog (and of a tramp) deserves to be recorded. 

“¢The other day I lost my dog—a valuable Irish terrier—in 
Piccadilly, and, after hunting for him vainly in every restaurant in 
the neighbourhood, I went home inconsolable at the loss. I must 
have devoted two hours, at least, to the search for poor [bsen—I called 
my dog Ibsen, so that I might be able to say, with truth, that I liked 
Ibsen. My servants, by the way, declined to call him by that name. 


- Probably they have a prejudice against the Scandinavian drama. 


But that is by the way. 

‘‘¢ Now mind you believe it. When I got home to my place at 
Tooting, before | had time to draw up an advertisement of his loss, 
a cab drove up to my door. Nothing very wonderful in that, you 
may say. And in that cab there was a man, Nothing unusual in 
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that. And in that man’s arms there was a dog—my dog. 

“*T asked the fellow how he came to find my dog, for the one thing 
Ibsen can’t dois toepeak. Perhaps if dogs only had the gift of speech, 
and cou'd ask questions, they would be as wise as we are, “1 didn't 
find him,” says the fellow. 

‘6+ Didn't find him !' I answered, 

“* No, sir,’ says he, ‘he found me! It was like this, your honour, 
I was just getting into a cab, when in jumps that dog arter me. I 
thought it like his imperdence, saving your honour, so I told him to 
get out. He just sat upin the corner and barked. I took hold of him 
meaning to turn him out, seeing as ow he were a valuable dog and 
didn’t belong to me; when, sudden-like, I spies the address on the 
collar, so I says, says I, ‘My beauty, 1’)] just drive you home; it’s all 
on my way, and IJ sees as ‘ow you are a valuable dog, and I knows as 
‘ow your master ll be glad to get you back and to pay the cab fare, 
and stand a bit for the honest chap as took charge of you.”’ 

“The extraordinary thing is, that the dog when once it got into the 
cab refused to get out; and this was explained by the fellow who 
brought him home, by the fact that the dog must have heard him‘tell 
the cabman in which direction to drive, and the dog must have heard 
it and understood it. 

“*T need not say how much I thanked the man who brought the poor 
dog back to me, driving all the way, too, because he thought the dog 
was tirel. I may add that [ questioned the dog, in the presence of the 
man, and that he confirmed the story in every particular. : 

‘'* His protector would be able to vouch with me for the truth of the 
story. I regret tbat the fellow was not disposed to leave me his 
address, but he directed my attention to the fact that the dog wagged 
his tail—‘ see, the dog wags his tail” —in reply to every remark that 
was addressed to him, 

“* Verily, I believe that dogs are as knowing as some human beinge, 


‘s Yours truly, SIMON SIMPLE,’” 
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SwEET HARBINGEBS OF SPRING—THE FIRST SNOW-DROP, 
AND CROW-CUS&, 
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APRIL SUNSHINE AND SHOWER. 


AND SHE’S SAYING TO HEBSELF “ Won't I GIVE IT HIM, KEEPING. 


ME WAITING ON A DAY LIKE THIS!” 


ed 


SENSE AND CENSOR; 
Or, THE DIGNITY OF THE DRAMA, 

“Tr is absolutely essentia),” says a weekly paper, “to the well- 
being and dignity of the British Drama that the reader of plays bea 
cultured gentleman with a fine literary taste.” Is it? says Jupy, 
and she takes this peep, not into the near Future, but into the dimmer 
What-might-be. 

I,’ 
ScenE—TZhe Lord Chamberlain's Office. 
Discovered THE CENSOR, “a cultured gentleman with a fine literary 
taste,” at work, He is surrounded by a mass of MSS, 

. THE CENSOR (taking up MSS, and reading). The Old Woman, by 
’ Mrs, Grundy. H'm! ulgar title! And by Mra, Grundy, too! 
Odd! Zhe Old Woman—disrespectfual allusion to-a man's wife, I 
suppose. (licads.) H'm! Mrs. Grundy sacrifices heart and pathos 
to shallow repartee. Sparkling, but insincere. Won’t do. It 
is not truly Jiterary. The language is above the common run, 
but the sentiments are not in harmony, Mrs, Grundy hasn’t a 
literary heart. 

Result—prohibited, 

Now, what's this? Zhe Promenaders, by Henrietta Martha Bones. 
I wonder if Mrs. Bones is a promenader? I strongly suspect her. 
(Reads.) Dear me! A young lady's kisses put up for auction! 


What a sad want of taste? The fellow ought to be knocked down—. 


er—by the auctioneer. Ha! hal ha! (Laughs at his own joke.) 
Gambling! A game of cards, and the stakes a wife and child. What 
absurdity! What depravity! What vulgarity! What an uncul- 
tured mind! No, madam, we won't make any bones about your play. 
Result—prohibited. 
Ruddy Gore, by W.S. Filbert. (Reads.) Pictures coming from 
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theie frames. Ridiculous! I've heard of frames separating from the 
pictures, but never of pictures issuing from their frames. Jt is topsy- 
turvey, and torsy-turveydom is not true to Nature, ard what is not 
true to Nature is not Art, 

Resalt—prohibited. 


Up to Dick, by J.B. Pims. A Burlesque, Ah! I have no sym- 


athy with burlesque. (Reads.) ‘Don't bein such a hurry, doctor. 

ou know a doctor should always have patients.” Puns! Good 
gracious! How ill I feel! Pars cannot be considered literary, 
Must not encourage that. 

Result—prohibited. 

Taken from Life, by Haddon Toast. A Melodrama, J need not 
read this, Melodrama is not congenial to me, I once saw one of 
Mr. Tom Rotter’s melodramas, and [ am quite sure that he could take 
nothing from life; and anything that is not taken from life cannot 
be purely literary. 

esult— prohibited. 
(Read oe by Comyns Carr. H'm! from Tennyson, I suppose, 
eads 
“ King Arthur is a knight, 
A very gracious knight,” 


This is not Tennyson nor Malory; what impudence! A man who 
attempts to adapt Tennyson to the stage is at once sacrilegious, and 
sacrilege is not literature, 

Result—prohibited. 

What's this? A Man of No Importance, by Os—— 

Result—prohibited, 

The Second Mrs. Flow Jones, by Arthur Ping Winero. (Reads.) 
Ah! this is better. Yes—yes. Here is style; here is thought; here 
is good writing, without tawdriness and clap-trap. There is depth in 
this, A married woman and a mistress utterly without passion. Not: 
very human, perhaps; not very elevating, it may be; but how well: 
written! This is the literary drama. 

Result—licensed, 

II, 


Mr, Winero is the only dramatist capable—according to the readers: 
of plays—of writing a literary piece, and he is therefore the. only 
licensed playwright. The consequence is that every manager in London 
commissions him, and him only, to write for the stage. He has the 
British Drama at heart, and as he writes as much for money as for 
love of the thing, and as he doesn’t want to see the British Drama in 


decay, he accepts all the commissions, and the result is he does too- 


much to do himself justice, just as—but we must not mention names— 
used to do in the old days, The result of results is the British Drama. 
is dead. . 

III, 


SCENE—The Lord Chamberlain's office again, 
Discovered THE CENSOR, the same “cultured gentleman with a fine 
literary taste.” ; 

THE CENSOR. Gocd gracious me! Whatever shall I dof The 
British drama is dead, and, practically, I'm Othello with my occu- 
pation gone. This will never do. Now let me think. (TZhinks.) 
Yes, that's it; I must exhort the managers to commission the literary 
novelists to write plays. (He does so.) ; 

Result—Mr, Thomas Hardy, Mr. Walter Besant, Mr. James Payne, 
Mr, Rudyard Kipling, Mr. J. M. Barrie, Mr. George Meredith, etc. 
are all asked to write for the stage, and they all do so. Their .plays 
are licensed by the Censor, on account of their literary merit, and 


produced by the managers, and, of course, criticised by the critica, - 


with the result, again, that they are all condemned by the public. 
Some are found to be dull, some prosy, some too long, some too short, 
some with too many characters, some with too few, and some with 
“no character” at all. Others are found to be adapted from the 
author's novels, which spells failure at once, and all are found to be 
at fault in dramatic construction and stage technique. _ 

And the public find them—that is to say the public do not find 
them, because they do not seek them—for the theatres are closed, and 
once again is the British drama dead, and the Censor starving. 

The Censor falls ill for want of nourishment, He takes to his bed. 

Meanwhile, the public, always ravenous for amusement, take to the 
public-house, and the dancing den and—chaos and Cremorne have 
come again. London is demoralized, The County Council comes to 
the reacue and the Censorship is placed under their jurisdiction. 

Six, months elapse, and the old Censor, the ‘cultured gentleman 
with a fine literary taste” is still bed-ridden, the British Drama for 
the sake of the higher morality must be resuscitated and the Censor- 
ship filled by a New Man. 

The New Man is the old man; that is to say he is not essentially a. 
“cultured gentleman with a fine literary taste,” and not being 
necessarily so, he revives our old friends dear old Bones, and Filberts, 
and Grundy, and al) the rest of them, and nobody clamours for the 
literary drama, and—well, the British Drama is itself again. 


renee 


A SEASONABLE Breeze: The Easter-ly wind, of course, 
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LONDON: April 5, 1895. 


4‘ WHERE there's a Wills, there's a way,” that is the motto of the 
new member for East Bristol. At all events, it is a jest that was 
frequently heard at the time of his 
election, Where there’s a Wills there 
also is generally some tobacco—fine-cut 
Bird's-eye tobacco, suitable for rolling up 
into cigarettes. And that reminds me of 
a little story that I once heard, | 


* * * * 

It was at a dinner party, and one of 
the guests was a member of the illustrious 
iM» house of which the Dake of Devonshire 
Wao isthe head. He had been travelling in 
the United States, and was disposed to 
scoff at many of the things which he had 
seen and heard there. Among other 
things the quaint names of some of the 
American citizens had excited his 
derision. ‘ Once,” he said to his neigh- 
bour, “I actually met a fellow of the 
name of Birdseye.” 

* * * * 
The neighbour was a smoker, and he 
- rose toa level with the occasion. ‘Surely, 
Bird’s-eyeisas good anameas Cavendish,” 
he answered, and the gentleman with the 
ancient lineage made haste to change the 
B-RD's-EYE. subject. 


& * : * 
The relations subsisting between the Conservative party and 
Mr, Chamberlain have lately been the subject of a good deal of dis- 
cussion, It is understood that he and Mr, Balfour get on very well 
ther. They have been seen in one another's company rather 
frequently of late, Perhaps they have been discussing the foundations 
of religious belief, or perhaps they have been considering the candidates 

for the Speakership, and the unfortunate deadlock at Leamington. 


e * e * * * 


Yet, though Mr. Balfour is always courteous to Mr. Chamberlain, 
the bulk of the Conservative party cannot bring themselves to love 
him like a brother. He has worked hard for them. He has been 
found in the same Division Lobby with them, times without number. 
He has dined at some of their smartest houses, and entertained some 
of their most exclusive duchesses at tea, And yet the truth remains 
that their relations with him fall short of cordiality, It is the old, 


old story : 
“TI do not like you, Dr. Fell : 
The reason why I cannot tell, 
But only this I know full well, 
I do not like you, Dr, Fell,” 
s e , * * * 


I fancy, however, that, if one sought out the reason, the sentiment, 
one would find that it lay partly 
in Mr, Chamberlain's commercial 
antecedents, He did not inherit his 
fortune. He made it in screws, 
There is a story about a certain 
“corner ’’ in screws which has not 
been quite forgotten even since Mr. 
Chamberlain became a Unionist. 


* : * $ * 
For the truth is that, in the early 
y days, when Mr. Chamberlain was a 
/fq Radical, the prejudice against him 
fy among the Conservatives was enor- 
mous. A Conservative lady, for 
example, was once asked whether 
she had seen Mr, Chamberlain's col- 
lection of orchids; and she actually 
lost her temper with her interlocutor. 
“T won't have you talk to me about 
that dreadful man!” she said. 


* * * 

That was the original sentiment. 
It has been considerably modified in 
these later days. Mr. Chamberlain 
has done much to mollify the Con- 
servatives by publicly calling them 
“the Gentlemen of England.” 
Still, a certain amount of the 
sentiment remains, and where 


A COLLOQTY. 


there are differences of opinion, as about the Leamington Election, it 
is apt to break out in the mcst unexpected manner. 


THE SPEAKER, 
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ANOTHER IRISH GRIEVANCE. 

(A little Irishwoman in strange costume, known as “Mrs. Molly Oarty,” has 
been charged with stealing a watch and purse from a gentleman named Chappie 
whom she metin Acton Mews. When arrested by the police she had the watch in 
her mouth and the purse in her hand.—Datly Paper.] 

THROUGH Acton Mews 
there roamed one 


ay 
A pretty little dame, 
A lady of Hibernian 


Trace— 
Moll Carty was her 
name, 
Atrayed in picturesque 
costume, 

Her figure, spruce 
and small, 
Resembled that of some 
gay guest 

At Covent. Garden's 


ball. 
A chap named Chappie 
soon she met 
To whom she asaid, 
 Disburse ! 
Don't make a row; I 
mean to have 
Your life or else your 
purse.” 
‘Oh, take that pistol from my head,” 
‘ Said Chappie with a yell, 
‘‘ And you may have my money and 
My golden watch as well.” 
With voice as gentle as the breeze, 
Soft-sighing from the South, 
Said Molly, Thank you!” and she thrust 
The watch into her mouth ! 
And in her lily hand she held 
The purse which soon she dropped 
When by a Bobby meddlesome 
She cruelly was stopped |! 
And now a strange vicissitude 
Of fortune has arisen, 
For Chappie has both watch and purse 
And Molly is in prison ! 
Ee 


POT POURRI. 


“LIFre without industry is guilt,” says Ruskin. But life without 
industry often means absence of gold, . 


* * * : * * 

John Burns, M.P., describes the “new lJeaders’’ of the Labour 
ethene as mushrooms, John himself probably represents the 
toadstool. 


* * 

The Secretary 
for War has 
authorised the 
employment of 
shorthand writers 
in the district 
headquarter offi- 
ces, Thisis looked 
upon as a new 
departure, but 
after all it can 
be hardly con- 
sidered as such, 
for the Army has 
long been short- 
handed, 


+ * 

The Spanish 
premier intends 
to. introduce in 
the Spanish Sen- 
ate a Bill by 
which the 
author's attacks 
on the army, io FINAL rehearsal for Easter Monday of “ Her 
the press, are to Golden Hair was Hanging Down Her Back,” 
be punished by by that accomplished master of the concertina, 
Court-martial, In ‘’Hnery. ‘Arriet might observe in the words of 
Spain the pen the Bard: “I do protest my ears were never 
is evidently not fed with such delightful harmony,” but her 
mightier than the remark that itisa “blooming treat’ is quite good 
sword, enough for 'Huery. 
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NO. WORSE THAN THE REST. 

; Captain of Ladies Football Club (arranging field), 1 THINK YOU'RE “FoRWARD,” Mr3.—zR— 
ONES? 
Mrs, Jones (a new member). FORWARD YOURSELF! AIN’T THIS THE CLUB DREE8? 


‘“WHERE IGNORANCE IS8 BLISS, Eto,” 

It was Haster. 

He was a mesmerist, a poor strolling mesmerist, but he could send 
people to sleep. 

e only visited villages and small country towns where the folk 
were more gullible. 

He could conjure a little, too, but his powers of prestidigitation he 
kept to himself, using them onl as a means to baffle the eye and s0 
create a sort of belief in the subjects. 

At the  poapete time he was putting up at an inn not far from the 
village where our old friend Simpkins lived. The country bumpkin 
had heard him discussed by his fellow-rustics and being much dis- 
turbed in his mind about a certain thing, he thought the mesmerist 
ra te be able to help him out of his difficulty. Accordingly he went 

m, 

“Good marnin’,” said Simpkins, 

“Good morning, * said the mesmerist, 

“Be thee 'e whaat sands foolks ter slape?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Wal, Oi waants ye ter sand t’slape 
.Vould ’ooman, moi woife,” 

And Simpkins looked him up and 
down wondering if he could trust the 
mesmerist, 

“Does she suffer from insomnia?” 
asked the mesmerist, 

‘6 Noa, not ass Oi knoows on,” said 
Simpkins in ignorance. 

“Oi waants ye ter sand she t’slape.” 

“What for?” — 

‘ Fer ’alf a croown.” 

‘“T mean, what is the reason you 
want me to send her to sleep? - 

“ Ah-h, Oi cquan’t tall ’e thaat.” 

“ Does she agree to be sent to 
elee ?” 

‘ r moosn’t knoo’ noothin’ ‘bout 

« Why not?” 

“ Ah-h, aand Oi cquan’t tall thee 
thaat.” 

- The mesmerist was thoughtful. Half 
- crown was half a crown, and he must 
ve, - 

‘When am I to have the money!” 
he asked, 

‘*Noow,” said Simpkins, 

And he gave it to him.. 

“Very well,” said the mesmerist, “ if 
you'll bring her here to-night, where I 
have an audience in the coffce-room, 
I'll operate upon her.” 

‘‘Operaate oon she?” — 

6“ Yes. 9 

“Dr doan’t waant no operaatin’ oon. 
Er bean’ t sooferin’ from ensoom— 
s00m——. 

a lesa ad 

“ Ensoomnia—noa.” 

“ By operating upon her, I mean I’) 
send her to sleep.” 

“Qi sees; buut Oi doan’t waant she 
ter slape en th’ carffee-room—Oi waants 
she ter slape att ’oome,”’ 

“Operation in the subject's private 
house is half a crown extra,” 

Simpkins paid it, 


tour ’oose, sand t'ould *ooman aslape 
aand kape she aslape tell Oi coomes 
baack,” 
“Oh, that’s B it, is it?” 
“ Ah-h ! thaat be et.” 
‘And how long would you beaway ?”’ 
“ Wun noight aand wun daye.” 
“Indeed |” said the mesmerist, with 
his mouth awry; ‘so that is your 
little game, is it? Are you fricndly 
with your wife?” 
7 “ Ah-h! Qi be.” 
_ “You-don’t want to be separated 
from her?” 


hourn.” 

“And do you expect me, for five 
maar rain to stay with your wife for twenty-four hours?” 

“While she's asleep ?” 

“Sor! Oi naver thoought o' thaat,” 

“That wouldn't do, would it?” 

“Noa. Then whaat's ter be doone?” 

“TI could put her to sleep, and leave her asleep, and wake her up 
again in twenty-four hours’ time.” 

‘ Thur'd -be noa daanger?” 

* None at all.” 

“Phun well ye do thaat?” 

‘Yea; but I must tell you that a second visit to the subject's house 
is balf a crown extra,” 

“feel deat id it. 

It was eight o'clock in the evening when the mesmerist called at 

Simpkins’s house. Mrs. Simpkins opened the door to him. 

“Ts Mr, Simpkins in?” he asked. 

‘Kes, zur,” said Mrs, Simpkins, agape at the fine gentleman with a 


** Noo Oi’ll tall ye whaat 0i waanta 
yer ter doo. Oi waants ye t’ coome 


“Noa—oonly fer twanty -fower 
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black coat and top hat. 

‘‘ ¥ should like to see him,” said the mesmerist, 

He was invited into the parlour. 

“ Aand who shaall Oi tall ’im you be, zur?” 

‘Oh, say a London friend.” 

Mrs, Simpkins went upstairs. 

“ Lor’ blass we, Simpkins, thur be a gent coome whaat calls ’isself 
a Lunnon fraand——” . 

“ 'Ye'd better go doown shaarp aan’ saie aas th’ gent doan’t go off 
with noothin’, whoilst Oi feneshes a-dressin’.” . 

This she did. 

She found the strange gentleman sitting at the table. He was 
playing with a pea under an egg cup, and then when he looked for it 
it was under another. Mrs, Simpkins watched him with an expres- 
sion on her face as who shculd say, ‘‘ Th’ dooce be en ’e?” He affected 
to bé ignorant of arly ipa in the room, and went on with his 
innocent amusemen he went on mesmerising her! — 


‘One, two three, 
Where's the little pea? 


Oh, there you are!” he said, looking up at Mrs. Simpkins. 

She was blinking, 

“Sit down, my dear madame, and 
tell me under which cup I put the 
little pea,” 

She sat down, crossing her arms on 
the table. She said under which egg- 
cup the pea was, but it wasn’t. 

“ Now let me see if you candothe - 
trick.” . 

He held out the pea, which she was 
about to take, when she thought she 
dro it. 

‘Never mind,” said he, “here's 
another,” and he held out the same 
one. Mrs, Simpkins never gotit. “And 
here is one cup, two cups, three cups,” | 
said the mesmerist, offering her them 
in quick succession, but no sooner did 
she try to grasp them than they dis- . 
a e ‘ 
Z he was highly amused and mysti- x 

ed—and mesmerised, Yes, she fell | 
back in her chair asleep, 

The country bumpkin camein. “Be : 

ehe aslape ?” he asked, 

‘“‘ Sound.” 

“Then Qi be aff.” 

“ When shall I come again to wake 
her?” | : 

“ Noine o’clack termorrer noight.” 

And off went Simpkins to spend 
Bank Holiday and his money and his 
wife’s money and everybody elee's 
money he could get in London. 

When he returnéd at nine o'clock 
the next day he found his wife asleep 
just as he had left her. The mesmerist 
was not there. Simpkins felt nervous 
and anxiou. He tried to wake her, 
shook her and chafed her hands, all to 
no effect. 

At last the mesmerist came, 

He took up the precise position he 
held last night. He sat opposite his 
subject and placed the pea and cups 
on the table. Everything, in point of 
fact, was just the same as last night 
except that it was two hours later, 
which of course would lend to the 
deception. He woke her. She rubbed 
her eyes and looked about her. 

‘‘Oh, lor’, zur! Oi be rude a-goin’ 
ter slape loike that afore a gen’lemaan. 
Oi 'umbly bags ye parding, 'Ow lang 
be Oi aslape?” looking at the clock 
and continuing to rub her eyes, “Two 
hourn! wal Oi be jiggered !” 

And in the morning she was abso- 
lutely flabbergasted when she heard the 
church bells ringing for early service, 

“Soonday! Soonday! Lawk 'a’ 
mussy! ’ow aver coome Oi ter ferget 
moi shoppin’ yasterdasy? Whaat be 
Oi a-coomin’ too?” 

And Simpkins grinned, 


LADY AND KILL HER, 


BRING ME BAD LUOK, 


be ing’ 
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Anticipations. 

A CHEMIST has been summoned by the Islington Vestry for selling 
diluted acetic acid which was about three times as strong as the 
sanitary inspector anticipated. 

It is anticipated that action will next be taken against :— 

A grocer for selling the best tea at the price of siftings, 

A publican for supplying whisky at proof. 

A baker for giving thirteen buns to the dozen. 

A corn-chandler for furnishing oats superior to sample. 

A policeman for telling the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, in the witness-box, 

A pirate ’bus owner for carrying passengers gratuitously, 

A writer of a problem play for furnishing a good drama, 

A modern lady novelist for publishing a novel which is fit for 
general reading. 

And the present Government for introducing some Bill likely to 
prove of benefit to the nation. 


aaeennEEREEN 4 sammmmmememmememeed 


A SHOE Strike: After the wedding when a slipper hits the 
bridegroom on the nose, 


‘ 


aR 


ee, 


LN 


URE FEN HACER, 


AN UNLUCKY MAN. 


Coroner, THIS IS A VERY UNHAPPY OCCURRENCE THAT YOU SHOULD RUN OVER THIS OLD 


Cabby. VERY. THIS MAKES MY THIRTEENTH, AND I FEEL THAT THAT NUMBEB WILL 
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THE FULL, TRUE, AND PARTICULAR ACCOUNT OF NEDDY NOODLE. 


{An old and highly respected inhabitant of Barrowford, near Burnley, enclosed six postage stamps in a letter to the local Industrial Co-operative Society, for “What,” he 


wrote, “I, in my youthful days, did in ignorance, namely, stealing a few oranges from the boxes placed near the doors of your shop.—Yours, in justice and right, 
“An Old Barrowfordian.’”) : 


Se eS 


IN that interecting work of our youth, “Peter Piper's 
Alphabet,” we read how ‘“‘Neddy Noodle Nabbed his 
Neighbour's Nutmegs.” Although the talented author 
wrote this as pure fiction, it was, by a strange co- 
incidence, a matter of fact. There was a Neddy 
Noodle, and he, ead to relate, did one day steal six 
nutmegs from the grocer’s next door. 


“ But, no,” thought he; “they will grow up into six 
nutmeg trees, and proclaim my crime!” So he 
carried them about with him until he was rent to 
boarding echool, where his schoolmates appropriated 
them, much to his relief; but his guilty conscience 
cavecd him to be ead and silent, and the echolars said : 
“He wants to be thought a poet,” and kicked him. 


Now, Neddy was not naturally a bad boy, and to his 
credit be it eald that had he known they were nutmegs 
be would never have stolen them. No, he thought 
they were a species of walnut, and when he tried to 
crack them his jaw and teeth suffered, and his 
ata who thought he had the tooth-ache, pitied 


He grew to man's estate—still sadness and silence 
marked him for their own — and folks would turn 
and gaze upon him as he passed, and say: ‘Poor 
man! he seems full of care.” One day, when he had 
got to be m:ddle-aged, it occurred to him to send 
six stamps for the nutmegs. He did, with the simple 
words: “ For unpaid nutmegs.” 


For, being an affectionate and loving son, he had 
more consideration for his parent than to tell her 
the sad truth, so she took the little fellow to the 
dentist's, who extracted several teeth. Then the 
consciousness of guilt began to assert itself; how 
could he get rid of those nutmegs? He would bury 
them in the ground ! . 


The relief was great, now that he felt he could 
mingle with his fellows, an honest’ man. He began 
to fill out, and soon was as jally an old boy as ever 
was. But when the stamps wére returned (the 
tradesman being long since dead), having found it 
was much nicer being jolly, he didn't fret, but just 
went out and bonght a cigar with the sixpence. 


READ THE NEW TALE OF LIFE IN LONDON, 


WARHAWKS; 


Or, THE MYSTERIES OF THE CITY. 


Astounding Revelations of Secret Sooleties, eto. 
. . APPEARING WEEKLY IN 


One Halfpenny. | A FR K S ! One Halfpenny. 


99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


el 


McCARTHY.—We should call him over the coals, if we were you. He 
wouldn’t come, but still we should call him, He might call you 
in return. We don’t say what he might call you. He might call 

ou @ fool. In that case we should call him out if we were you. 
ou wouldn’t come out, but still he might call you. 


A4.B.C.—He has our deepest and most respectful sympathy. 
X.Y.Z.—Him! He has our undying hate. 
Fox &y.—You know too much or too little, 


Telegraphic Address—"*MISFITS, LONDON.’ 


a AJAX CYCLES. BLACKFORD J No Eggs 
J ? Cheapest on Earth. Lends the Finest of Clothes for j 
E\ ALD) Fe OR at te a 
| ANS, NY Immense Stock of New| 3, 4, S Pasties, ities 

and Second-Hand| and 5 Kinz nerals, 


SAFETIES and 
“TRICYCLES — Pneumatics, Curhions, and Solids, 
tEASY TERMS FROM 10s. PER MONTH. Write 
‘to-day for our 200-PAGB ILLUSTRATED LISTS, Post 
Free. Twelve Months’ Guarantec and Carriage Paid.— 
BRITISH CYCLE MANUFACIURING CO. Liverpool; 
.45 Everton Road; London: 42 High Street, Camden 
‘Town, N.W. 


8t., Covant Garden 
(One Door from Market), 
land 2 Cross Court, 5 Vinegar 
Yard (side of Drury Lane Theatre), 
and 13and 14 Chandos Street, Charing Crcss. 


CUSTARD 
“gute” POWDER 


Dalintles In Endless 
THE CHOICEST DISHES AND THE RICHEST CUSTARD. 


Variety. 
and directed envelope, a rejected article or eketch will always be returned, © 
red cloth, gilt edges, price Eight Shillings, 


Telegraphic Address~"' MISFITS, LONDON.” 


Tho Editor of JuDY begs to inform his Oorresy ondente that, when accompanixd by a stam 
. Pe Now ready, VOLUME LY. of JUDY, handso nely bound 
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THE MODERN PIED PIPER. 


FOLLY, 
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THE PEER AND THE STATION-MASTER. 
A TRUE DIALOGUE, 
THUS spake a man of noble 


Trace, 
“What crowds of ‘Flies’ 
infest this place, 
How noisy is their din! 
Oh, Station-master, please 
explain 
How do these ‘Flies’ a 
living gain 
When winter-time sets 
in?” 
The Station-master said, 
“What Hasses 
(Forgive me!) are the 
hupper classes ! 
I'm blowed! my lud, I’m 
blest ! 
You surely know when 
summer's out 
The flies no longer flit about, 
But in the hivy rest.” 


‘Your ignorance,” the Peer replied, 
‘Is greater than I can abide ; 

It really makes me fidget.” 
The Stationmaster said “ Perhaps 
Your pram may have made a lapse ; 
I meant the hinsects, not them traps.” 

His Ludship said “ You idjot!" 

— 
A BANK HOLIDAY TRAGIDY. 
LONDON, April 15th, 1895, 

DEAR LAMBERT,—Am I liable for breach of promise? Is Florrie 
liable for breach of promise? Or can there be a pair of breaches? 
Or is there no breach at all? Will an action lie? Under the circum- 
stances I do not need to. I only require to tell the truth. 

I ask your advice on the matter, because I know that you have been 
supposed to be studying the law for two months past. 

As you know, the governor, ever since I went into the firm, has 
kept my nose close to the grindstone. The office was to be closed 
from Thursday till Tuesday for the Easter Holidays, as far as the 
ordinary staff was concerned ; but our half-yearly balance sheets being 
due at the end of the month, the governor told me he was going into 
the place not only on Good Friday but also on the Saturday and Monday. 
He also said that he would require me to help him in examining the books, 

Now, I had arranged to go down to Bournemouth on Thursday 
night to visit my fiancéc, Florrie Cleveland, whose family have been 
there for about three weeks, 

I consequently drew the governor's attention to the fact that the 
premises were to be closed. 

“That doesn’t concern us,” he said, “and I’m surprised that as you 
have an interest in the bueiness you don’t show more interest in it.” 

He was very crusty, and there was nothing for it but for me to 

ive in, 
Accordingly, I wired on Thursday to Florrie that I was unable to 
come down. 

The governor kept me at the cflice till eleven at night on the 
Thursday. I did precious little, but he worked like a nigger. His 
industry showed him that there was a chance of the profits working 
out higher than he had anticipated, and his temper improved. 

As we went home together he told me that he thought he could 
after all ee me the following day. 

I thought I would give Florrie an agreeable surprise, and ran down 
to Bournemouth on Friday morning without having telegraphed that 
I was coming after all. 

When I reached the house I was told that all the family had gone 
to church, with the exception of Florrie, who wasin the drawing-room. 

I said I would announce myself, and entered, 

Florrie was fast asleep in an easy chair with an i book on her lap. 

She is, as you know, remarkably pretty, but I do not think I ever 
saw her looking more fascinating. 

I stepped quietly up to her, and stooping over her, gave her a kiss. 

It did not waken her, but in her sleep she murmured : 

‘“‘ Don’t do that, Fred.” 

Aud my name is Joseph. 

I rushed away and took the first train to Town. 

All must now be over between us, but what I want to know is 
whether I will be liable for a breach of promise, or whether Florrie 
will be liable? 

You have had two months’ experience of law, and for Heaven’s sake 
iet me know by return of post how I stand, 

Yours aftlictedly, 
JOSEPH BRACEBRIDGE, 
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NIL DESPERANDUM. 

The wind is tempered to the shorn railway company; what it loses 
in the (stranded steam-packet) swings it gains in the (Roman villa) 
roundabouts. The crowd of antiquarian pilgrims daily booking for 
Darenth, where the spade and pick of the remorseless builder have 
laid bare the remains of an “eligible semi-detached,” in the gardens of 
which the families of Brutus, Caius Fabricus, or Appius Claudius may 
have culled the budding crocus or returned the familiar salutation of 
the nodding snowdrop, is far from unwelcome to the London, Chatham 
a Dover people; indeed, it would not surprise us in the least to 

ear—— 

That at Salisbury (on the South-Western) has turned up a lineal 
descendant of Casca, who made the rent in Czesar’s garment—though 
how much per annum he made it the lineal one has forgotten. 

That at Harpenden (on the Midland) has been discovered the 
remains of the ancient pavomenne establishment in which Lucius 
Junius, then on his last lecturing tour, deposited his extra evening 
toga on the morning after giving his celebrated lecture on “Truth” to 
a “house” that held only three lires, 

That at Deal (on the South-Eastern) there has been found embedded 
in the sand on the seashore the stylus of Horatius Flaccus, the poet. 
It is supposed that he put it down temporarily whilst he stepped into 
the town to see a man and try and think of a rhyme to Romulus, 

. That at Bishop's Stortford (on the Great Eastern) has been dug up 
the brown earthenware teapot in which the most beautiful of the 
Sabine women brewed the cups that steadied her nerves when she felt- 
‘carried away in spite of herself.” 

That there has just died in a travelling circus at Hanley (on the 
North-Western) the last of a litter of wolves positively descended from 
that which did so much for Roman history; and finally— 

That a great blow to a cherished tradition is being dealt to pilgrims 
to Peterborough (on the Great Northern) where in a respectable 
museum is being shown the double-barrelled horn and rubber feeding 
bottle from which Romulus and Remus, as infants, sucked their mush 
of scalded milk and “ tops and bottoms,” 
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At an ‘At Home.” 

THE servant announces * Mr, and Mrs. Merryweather.” 

They enter. Nobody comes forward to meet them. The hostess is 
absent. They stop short at the door and look round. They see no 
one whom they know. Some are staring at them. 

“‘ Let’s go,” says Mr. Merryweather. 

“Yes,” assents his wife. 

They turn to go, and are met by the hostess, 

“ Ah!” she exclaims, “ going so soon ?” 

‘We——” 

‘SSo sorry, good-bye,” 

The servant announces “Colonel Jabez Scuttler.” The hostess goes 
Dee to meet him. " 

‘Let's go,” says Mr. weather, 

“Yes,” assents his wife, 

And they go. 


A SLIGHT difference of opinion bas arisen between the Britisk 
missionary at Rumfitoo and his churchwardens, on the question of 
Fasting at Easter. 
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AN IMPECUNIOUS GENIUS. 


. DEspPITE the flattering lies dis- 
eeminated overnight by the leading 
weather-prophets, it was an angry 
and bluaterous wind that - scoured 
Newmarket Heath as Colonel South, 
the millionaire owner of Devilled 
Lobster and many other equally 
famous racehorses, rode his hack along 
‘by the shepherds’ path and frowned 
as the breez> blew through his tawny 
whiskers, A philosopher—one of your 
philosophers who wear neither tie nor 
collar—was engaged in supporting that 
historic Jandmark, the red-post. 
the great sportsman’s hack drew nigh, 
he who was collarless stepped into the 
pe and, removing his somewhat in- 

ifferently preserved billycock by its 
hinder rim, remarked politely : 

“Colonel South, I presume?” 

‘The same,” replied the Colonel, 
wondering in which: pocket he had 

ut the impassably smooth sixpence 

e had taken in change a week before 
and which was utterly useless save for 
a charitable object. 

“Then, sir, I am delighted that 
ghance has brought us together. You 
are the one man in this vast universe 
with whom I have decided to share 
fame and fortune, being, as you are, 
both a sportsman and a capitalist, and 
one who, in the former capacity, has 
experienced the frowns as well as the 
favours of the fickle goddess, Your 
horses have occasionally been second?” 

“Oh, I perceive the drift of all 
thie,” replied the Colonel; “ you 
backed Devilled Lobster and lost your 
money ?” 

“That matters not a row of pings, 
eir,” responded the urbane stranger, 
“if you will but lend me your ear. 
Great minds are inspired by small 
matters; Gilbert wrote The Yeomen 
of the Guard from seeing the picture 
of a beefeater on a farnishing firm's 
advertisement stuck up at a railway 
station; Z found myself inspired by 
Sir Gus’s picture of the horses’ heads 
in the poster of The Derby Winner. 
They are the heads of a grey and a 
brown, racing head and head, nose and 
nose, stride for’ stride, and’ withal so 
animated that I'm told the night 
p'licemen bet on which would win 
were they real, and settle on the deci- 
gion of the firat expert who passes 
on his way home from a slogging 
match at his sporting club, My idea, matured and expanded by 
you and me, would be floated somewhere about Goodwood week as 
‘The International Won-by-a-Neck Syndicate,’ with a capital of just 
as many millions as you think we can do with—say ten apiece, as a 
start. Then we commence operations. The Syndicate would receive 
and train horses at a princely establishment here at Newmarket, of 
which establishment either you or 1 would act as resident manager— 
we could toss for it, after the Syndicate’s regularly floated. The 
animals would then be fed—by the way, I bind you to the most 
inviolable secrecy—upon what I may term an elastic diet, that is, 
chopped-up gutta-percha overshoes, rubber gas tubing, horsey pouches, 
old braces, etc., artfully mixed with their corn. A mechanical jump- 
ing-Jack would then start i ta of the manger, causing the animal, 
whose head had previously been hitched up to the stall, to draw back 
in fright. This, as you will immediately see, would stretch his neck 
as long as a bookmaker's conscience, and in a few months he'd be able 
to telescope it into his chest or eject it almost to the length of a 
giraffe’s. The result would be that when, in the race, a /a Sir Gus’s 
poster, his opponent was getting the best of the final struggle, our 
jockey would just fetch him a clip just behind the ears with the butt 
of his whip—out would shoot his neck—hey, presto——” 

‘“T regret that I can’t undertake it myself,” interrupted the jovial 
Colonel, ‘‘ but I'll tell you where you might go.” 

“Then I exclaim with Cicero, ‘0, vite philosophia dux, virtutis 

éndagatriz /’ Where, sir?” 


YESTERDAY. 


TO BE OUT IN. 


‘To Jericho !” cried the Colonel as he put heels te his hack and . 
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Mrs, Scott-Donald, I SEE BY THE SOCIETY NOTES THAT Mrs, FITZJONES Was “AT HOME” 


Mrs. Parvenu, I SHOULD THINK SHE WAS, INDEED! IT WASN'T A DAY FIT FOR A Doe 


caracoled away. 

“Alas for the blindness of mortals! Wonder where I can get 
enough tobacco for a chew,” opined the philosopher, not in anger but 
in sorrow, as he strolled back to his post. ; 


a 


Two Ways of Looking at It. 


“ DOES your sister still play the piano ?”’ 

‘Oh, yes, every day.” 

‘‘ And how is she getting on 7” 

“Don't know.” 

‘What do you mean by don’t know! _Isn’t she improving ? 

“Don’t know. Lither she’s improving, or else were getting used 
to it,” 

a. 


Progressing Still. 


“Tax best way to advance the cause of Home Rule is for the time 
to proceed to other business.” This is not a quotation from a wicked 
Tory paper, but from an out-and-out Radical journal. We had 
forgotten all about Home Rule until we were just reminded that it 
was still being advanced in the way to which we do not think anybody 
can reasonably object. The more it ia advanced by proceeding to 
other business the more we shall like it, But Jupy does not think 
that it will ever advance beyond that, 
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THE CALL BOY. 


AND 80 at last we are to see the late lamented W. G. Wills'’s 
dramatic version of Don Quizote, with Irving, of course,as the Don— 
a contrast to “The Don” of his old 
friend J. L. Toole, who, it may be 
remembered, was of the Dons who 
would be more likely to tackle the 
Mill (John Stuart) who “learnt 
Greek at three, and read authors 
at eight,” than the mill which had 
the best of a “round” with Quixote. 
From a Knight of the Round Table 
to the Knight of the Rueful 
Countenance ‘may sound, at first 
hearing, a far cry; but regarded 
physically, and from a point of 
armour and general get-up, Henry 
Irving’s change from Arthur to 
Don Quixote ought not to prove 
half so elaborate as that other 
Arthur— Arthur Roberts — found 
the transformation at the Strand 
Theatre not long ago. There is no 
other actor (with the exception, 
perhaps, of Beerbohm Tree) so 
well cut out for the Don Quixote 
as Henry Irving, and [ shall not 
be in the least surprised if he cuts 
out all the other Dons that have 
been, and gone, before him—even 
Fred Storey’s in the late Alham- 
bra ballet, The only thing in 

A FORECAST OF A FIRST oti connection with the show which 

Henry Arthur Quixote (perpleredly). promises to surprise me is the 
an ho the deuce am on't ° ’ 
sae ey for the Omen; habe: I'm compressing of Don Quixote’s 
Don Quixote or King Arthur! countless acts into one act. ‘How 

will it be?”—as Clement Scott 
once sang to the strains of Isidore de Lara, Iam anxious to see how 
the trick is done. Meanwhile let me rejoice on your behalf and my 
own that Don Quixote will be played in association with Conan 
Doyle's Story of Waterloo and Pinero’s charming comedietta, Bygones. 
Here's success, and much of it, to the Lyceum trial triple bill ! 
‘ad % & 


‘ad ‘ad * 

Haster opera-tions at Drury Lane began on Saturday, at 7.45 p.m, 
of the clock, with a performance of Zhe Bohemian Girl, This, on 
Easter Monday, was followed by Faust (Faust following the 
Bohemian Girl on an Haster Monday ought to make a good subject for 
the Purist Party to preach upon); on Tuesday (to-day), Carmen will 

ut in an ap nce; to-morrow, Maritana will be given; and on 

hursday the evening will be fee up with Pagliacci and Cavalleria 
‘Rusticana, Although the stalls will be only seven shillings, and the 
gallery one shilling, the talent engaged to spread itself over these 
performances is anything but cheap. 


‘ad * & & * * 

Mr. Gunter, the author of Afr. Barnes of New York, has produced 
in America a comedy founded on Colonel Savage’s novel, My 
Oficial Wife, and the English dra- 
matic rights of this have been 
secured by Mr. Routledge, of 
London, who has bought in also 
another American play called Zhe 
Old Homestead—the very Old 
Homestead it might be called, for . 
it seems that it is one in which | | 
Mr. Denman Thompson has been | 
figuring for the last five years \\\\\uN 
This is a “new line” of Mr. (wo 
Edmund Routledge’s, or I am \\ Wiis 
mistaken! I was not aware until | 
now that the famous publisher 
and first-nighter dealt in works 
for the theatrical as well as the 
book-binders’ boards, There will 
be something familiar in the ac- 
tion when one comes to book stalls 
for Mr, Routledge’s works ! 


* * * 

I have received the following |, 
from a type-writing machine re- _ 
tiding at the Vaudeville Theatre, 
Strand, W.C. : 


“DEAR Sr1z,—Will you kindly announce that a new and original 
farcical comedy, by Arthur Law, entitled The Ladies’ Idol, will be 
produced here on Wednesday, April 17th? 


“Wnoo'LL Buy ?” 


The caste (I suppose the machine means cast) will include Mr. . 
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Weedon Grossmith, Messrs, J. Beauchamp, C. P. Little, Sidney 
Warden, Kenneth Douglas, T, Kingston, A. Helmore, and F. Volpe ; 
and Mesdames May Palfrey, Gladys Homfrey, Esmé Beringer, etc., 
etc,’ 


Here is my reply to the above : 

‘DEAR TYPE-WRITING MACHINE,—Your typical note to hand, 
Forgive me if I cannot thank you for it; fact is, I consider your 
request a little greedy, Idon’t mind giving your show the valuable 
advertisement you ask for it, because I have reason to suspect that it 
is one which may deserve the favour. But I do mind the ungrateful- 
ness you display in abruptly asking me to do again for you what I 
have already done. Only a week or two (perhaps three) ago, I 
“announced” Zhe Ladies’ Idol to the accompaniment of a drawing 
by “A, B.,” sopra ae the Wee Weedon cutting out his brother 
George in the Society entertaining line. Surely you have not grown 
so uppish with your past success as not to have noticed my notice? 
That cannot be the case, or you would not be asking me now for 
another. To what, then, but sheer greediness and ungratefulness can 
I attribute your letter, asking me for a second favour without acknow- 
ledging the first? And you enclose me no ticket for the first night of 
The Ladies’ Idol! 
Pardon me, but you 
are really the rudest 
type-writing machine 
] know, 
Yours very seriously, 

THE C.B,” 


* * * 
Against all the 
soft-shoe and buck- 
dancers in the world, 
I back My Fancy” 
—not for the reason, 
or the superstition, 
that one always 
fancies one’s own = 
cred rake ast mo ——~\ 4 
other fancy, but be- ——— = 7 : 
cause Mirs Mae Rose BE Yi | 
Baker (that is her “2° 4,/7/ |= 


% (2 & es Py “ = Z \ \ \ ‘ 
wonder of the age. 7, UY} Y YC \ 
I witnessed her mar- 4p [CC “He 
vellous terpsichorean - eF 
feats at a recent Ox- THE OALL Bor’s -GIBLS.. 
ford matinée (thank No. 157,—Miss Sadie Jerome. 
you, good Mr, Man- 
ager Lundy), and I left the hall after her show in company with the 
impression that the rays of warm praise shone upon her by the Sun 
(New York) were thoroughly well deserved, and just what I would 
have said myself if the Sux had not been there before me. I shal) 
certainly seize the first opportunity that comes along of seeing “ My 
Fancy” again. 
* e @ e e & 
To Miss 8*p** J*n*m*, 
LET me my congratulations add to those of England’s Press 
On your sudden, unexpected, great, and singular success, 
True, I'm late with my expressions, but I plead a just delay, 
Having found it hard to capture what your friends had left to say. 


I have searched and searched the papers, o'er and|o’er and through 
and through, 

And I’ve only just discovered something fresh to say to you— 

Something that is not included in your “ notices” so choice : 

Viz, some words of admiration for the beauty of your voice. 


er ‘have spoken of your spirit, friends have raved about your 
ace 

Friends have spun a mile of praises on your form's excessive grace, 
But no single soul among them said how tenderly you sang—- 

How your voice departed from you with a soft metallic bang ! 


I have heard the dreamy banjo scratched by Brothers called Bohee, 

I have heard the concertina squeezed by ’Arry on the spree, 

I have heard the sweet tin-whistle gently: blown by beggars blind— 

But for making mellow music, 8*d** leaves them all a an 
HE OC. B, 
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other title) is cer- 
tainly the dancing 


a] 


An Unintentional Insult. 
Counsel (to witness, who has not a hair on his head). I do not want 
you to make comments as you have been doing. AJ] I require from 
you is a bald statement of facts. 


Witness, Your lordship, I must ask you to protect me from personal 
observations of this nature, 
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“THAT WAS A GOOD JOKE ON MISS ARMSTRONG AT THE DANCE LAST NIGHT,” 


“AM | 


BILL REJECTION. _ 

(Because Lord 0. Hamilton, Chairman of the Great Eastern Railway Company, 
bas spoken of certain views of the Board of Trade as mischievous, Mr. Macdonald, 
M.LP., the other day, moved- the rejection in the House of Commons of the Great 
Eastern Company's bill, which provided for additional facilities for transit greatly 
wanted by the agricuituralists of Eseex.) 


House oF Commons, April lst, 1896, 
GENERAL PHILANTHROPY BILL, 

ON the order for the consideration of this Bill, which has been 
promoted by a group of philanthropic millionaires with the object of 
abolishing all taxation, direct and indirect, and defraying out of their 
private incomes the expenses for which taxes have hitherto been 
raised, Mr. Macdunderhead moved, in the interests of the Labour 
Party, that the measure be rejected. Looking at the Bill in a casual 
way, possibly Members might be found who thonght that advantages 
might be- ed were it passed. Doubtless this was the case, 
but nevertheless this Bill should certainly not even be allowed to be 
read a first time. The reason for his objections, which must at once 
appeal to the intellects of all who shared in advanced views, was this :. 
There were five millionaires who were extremely anxious that this 
Bill should pass, and whatever feeling in favour of the remission of 
taxation the House might have, this should be counterbalanced by the 
feeling that nothing should be done to oblige the millionaires in 
question. And why? Simply because none of the five owners of 
wealth had clean hands. He had evidence before him to show that 
the first had spoken disrespectfully of the Patent Office; the second 
was in the constant habit of working more than eight hours a day ;. 
the third had commented unfavourably on O'Brien's breeches; the 
fourth had sneered at Burns’s straw hat, and the fifth had conducted 
himself similarly with regard to Keir Hardie’s cloth cap, Never 
should a Bill desired by such men be passed by an enlightened House 
of Commons, no matter who else might suffer at the same time. 

The Bill thrown out by the Ministerial majority, assisted by the 


Irish parties. 


AND IT’S ABOUT ALL THERE WAS ON HERB!” 


For The Ladies. 
It is said that woman says that man is at different ages most 
fond of : 
1, His narse, 
5. His mother, 
10. His holidays. 
16. His liberty. 
20, His—er—sweetheart. 
30. His wife, 
40. His children, 
60, Peace and quiet. 

Man (about the best point about him) is an animal of fewer words, 
and says that at all eges woman is most fond of herself. 

JUDY, who is a woman, says nothing. She leaves it to the Editor, 
who is a man fully of opinion that chivalry is atill_pessible. He says 
there must be something wrong. He says that it is man who is at all 
ages most fond of himself. 

The Sub-Bitor says that man is at all ages most fond of the ladies. 

And the Office Boy says it is very true, 

‘But it’s all selfishnees,” says the Office Boy's Mother. 

ee 


Nelson and the Victory—Up to Date. 
THs glory of the Victory, 
Now Nelson is bereft 
Of his work at Leamington, 
The fruit—the fruit is all gone, 
And only PEEL is left, 
——~ 
Mnemonics, 
Professor. Maria, I have to deliver a lecture to-morrow evening at 
seven, at the Killibicdy Hall, on “How to cultivate Artificial 
Memory.” Now, whatever you do, don’t let me forget this engagement. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE BANDBOX. 
WitH SOME ACCOUNT OF ITS ANNOYING WAYS, 


THE bandbox is a box of thin and easily-broken card, principally 
used for enclosing “odd bita"’ of material which nobody is ever likely 
to want, and sometimes—very rarely—employed as a receptacle for 
a hat. 

Although it is always engaged to play a prominent knock-about 
part in Shakespeare's farce of The Taming of the Shrew, (printed 
somewhere between 1594 and 1595), we can discover no reference to 
the article in English literature until the working period of the 
poet Gay, which began about 1710 and was unavoidably discontinued 
when the poet died—1732. But it does not follow, because the band- 
box was not made a subject of poetry between the birth of 
Shakespeare and the birth of Gay, that the thing did not exist in 
that interval, or even hundreds of 
years before it. There ia one under 
our spare-room bed (containing the 
armless trunk of a rag doll, some 
triangular scraps of blue satin, and 
a few patterns for print dresses) 
which must have been part of the 
luggage of such of our ancestors as 
unblushingly confess to having come 
over with the Conqueror, (N.B.—Por- 
tera seem to have been as careless then 
as they are now.) 

The next place we find the bandbox 
mentioned in connection with English 
literature, is in a hatter'’s bill dated 
April 9th, 1895, The passage runs thus : 


“ $! 


Fa 


“Silk hat (extra quality) 
Bandbow - 7 - 


Ls d. 
17 6 
0 0 9 
Carriage - - - 0 0 6 
1 8 9 


Having made repeated applications, 
etc., etc.” 


Shakespeare is not the only drama- 
tist who has used the bandbox for 
“ getting a laugh.” The gentleman 
who wrote My Sweetheart for Miss 
Minnie Palmer employed this method 
also; and there exist, at this present 
hour, certain authors of farce who, like 
us, preter the humour of the bandbox 
to their own. 

For Keeping a hat in, the bandbox 
is of very little use indeed—unless, of 
course, you wish to keep the hat in it 
for ever. No bandbox is made without 
a lid too small for it; consequently, 
when once (and only once!) you have 
succeeded in tucking the entire top- 
edge of the box into the lid, you have 
bidden farewell to your hat for a 
limitless period, It is useless trying 
to open the box again: you might just 
as well attempt to open an obstinate 
oyster with your thumb-nail. 

The effectual shutting of a band- 
box is one of the most difficult feats 
of ingenuity and patience ever at- 
tempted by adventurous humanity. It 
has to be closed by instalments of half-inches, and this can only be 
effected by resting the box on the edge of a table, keeping this end of 
the lid down with your chest, and blindly fumbling with the other 
end of the box and the lid for a space of three quarters of an hour 
(during which time you hug the whole concern with your elbows) ; 
finally shutting it (when you bave rendered concave the last bulging 
inch of box-edge) with your nose or your chin, or whatever part of 
your face you happen to fall upon when the box unexpectedly yields 
to the final effort. 

Men of mental, muscle, and splendid physical constitution have 
been known to qualify themselves for Bedlam by the mere process of 
closing a bindbox on all sides; so hence, most probably, we get the 
origin of the phrase “ As mad as a hatter”—hatters being, by the 
quantity of lids they must put on and take off during the day, specially 
liable to a collapse of reason. As we have before said, the bandbox 
was never intended for enclosing hats, but was made— 

(1) For knocking about in The Taming of the Shrew, 

(2) For sitting on, in modern farce, 

(3) For keeping ‘odd bits” in, under the spare-room bed, and 
(4) For swearing at. 
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A DIFFICULT POINT. 
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Marion. OH, LauRA, 1 DON'T KNOW WHAT TO DO, 
FRED HAS PROMISED THAT HE WILL 8TOP DBINKING If 
I MARBY HIM, AND CHARLIE SAYS HE'LL TAKE TO 
DRINK IF ] DON'T MABRY HIM. 


APRIL 17, 1895 


A Sermon in Stones. 

FICTION not unfrequently is stranger than fact. The possibility of 
the surprising fate of Lost Sir Massingberd, which was pronounced to 
be incredible at the time of the publication of Mr. James Payn’'s 
novel, was subsequently confirmed by the actual experience of an 
unfortunate who suffered in precieely the same way. It was a case of 
fact unconsciously plagiarising fiction. It is now the turn of the 
ingenious writer who conceived the bold idea of making artificial 
precious stones indistinguishable from the genuine article, to find his 
invention carried into effect. Artificial rubies made in Paris—where 
the diamonds come from !—are said to have been put upon the London 
market, JUDY observes that they are said to differ from genuine 
stones only in the process by which they have been produced, which 
is, after all, not a point upon which people commonly seek to be 
informed. Nobody else dreams of saying “That's a fine ruby you 
have there. By what process was it 
produced?” As they have every ap- 
pearance of real rubies, the hardness 
and the lustre, the possession of a 
right-down real ruby should scarcely 
be capable of affording more joy to the 
possessor than the artificial stone. Yet 
the knowledge that the artificial ruby 
is but “crystallised red alamina”—a 
secret that reveals itself only under the 
microscope—would be sufficient, no 
doubt, to destroy all pleasing illusion. 
Which only shows what a precious 
jewel is Truth, 

nN © Cane 


What, Then ? 


IT was in a restaurant. It was a 
spacious hall, yet, dining in it, were 
only two persons—a man and a woman, 

They were not together. Indeed, 
they were situated in the two extreme 
corners of the room; more than that, 
they were not aware of either's ex- 
istence, 

They had their backs to each other. 

He was looking at himself in the 
glass and sketching the outline of his 
face on the menu. 

She was reading. She coughed. 
Coughing is contagious. He coughed. 

But neither looked round. 

Still they were not aware of either's 
existence. 

She coughed again. Sodid he. He 
looked round. She looked up. Their 
eyes met, She looked down. He 
coughed. She looked up. He looked 
down. Hecoughed., She looked up, 
and then——, 

Then she folded up her paper and 
walked down the aisle, as it were, 
towards the door. 

He pocketed the menu and follow 
in her footsteps. 

She paused for a moment on the 
threshold of the door, and then turned 
to the left and walked onwar4, 

What then? 

He went the other way. 

a ay 
The Drink Question. 

Mr, Sugar Cane, I hear a man dropped down dead in a public- 
house the other day. 

Sir Wilford Sawdust. Indeed! What was it from? Was it the 


quantity of the liquor he drank that killed him? 
Mr, Sugar Cane. No; the quality. 


ome eee 


Not Quite the Same Thing. 
Minney. They say the girl that Whitfield has married is very 
domesticated, 
Gardiner, I don't know much about that ; but I have seen her, and 


she is certainly homely, 
ene 


THE javenile Queen of Holland is going to visit this country at the 
end of the month. It is not true that Mr. Albert Chevalier, in honour 
of the occasion, will sing a new version of “My Old Datch” under 
the title of “The Young Datch.” 
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FOOTBALL FOR LADIES. 


THIS PICTURE DOES NOT REPRESENT A SCRIMMAGE. IT IS ONLY A LADIES’ FoOTBALL TEAM 


WHO THINK THEY HAVE SEEN A Mousse! 


POT POUREI, 
A GULLY-BLE House of Commons: The present one, in electing 
the wrong man as Speaker, 
* % 6 id * * 
At last Lord Rosebery has had a good sleep. He read Mr, Asquith's 
speech on the Welsh Disestablishment Bill, 
* * & & * * 
Lady Henry Somerset receives fees for her “ temperance” speeches, 


She evidently therefore considers both the question of the drink and 
of the feed, 


e e * e * * 
Sir William Harcourt has more than once assured the Temperance 
M.P."'s that the Government Liquor Bill would be introduced before 
Easter, Sir William has always bzen a man of much assurance, 
* * * = * 
An Airy Nothing : That flying machine which is really going to fi 
but which {fs at present nuaextatoat iene . 


* * * = = * 
Sir Frank Lockwood has been lamenting the fact that the camera 
has proved a serious opponent to drawing. It is, however, not always 
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ROMANCES, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 


No 168 —LEARN, LADIES, LEARN! 
(‘The selfishness of men,” quoth the chair- 
lady of a Woman's Liberal Association, “seems 
to me as nothing compared with the appalling 
ecelfishness of many women, who do not even 
care to know what legislation means.’”] 
O woman! in your hours of ease, 
Why sit you slothfal there, 
And lisp to baby on your knees, 
And toy with baby's hair? 
How haps it that your trivial mind 
To such fond fondlings leans, 
Displaying no desire to find 
hat legislation means? 


Does no small voice within your heart 
Assert that sufferings great 

Will ne'er from sorrowing Harth depart 
Till ladies legislate ? 

That Care and Crime, and Want and 

Woe, 

From these terrestrial scenes 

Wil, vetoed, go—when fair ones know 
What legislation means ! 


O poor, ill-taught, misguided gir), 

There pondering in the nook, 
*. Hurl from your hands —relentless, 
hurl— 

That soul-destroying book. 

’Tis folly blind to mar your mind 
With rules for dishing beans 

And SHER enine brass: go, find—go, 


i lk h 


\w 


nda— 
What legislation means! 


At times we men-worms dream, mad- 
brained, 

That in domestic bowers 

Wed rather have our wives untrained 
To legislative powers, 

And wish that they would merely sway 
Our homes with tender care, 

Perish the thought! And let us pray 
(Though dubious be our prayer) 

For that glad time, when, high or low, 
All maidens in their teens, 

To make earth heaven shall get to know 
What legislation means | 


a. ey 


The State of Estate. 

Naylor, 80 young Sir Henry 
Warner comes of age to-morrow? [ 
wonder if he will be less extravagant 
when he arrives at man’s estate ? 

Warren. I don’t know about his 
arriving at man’s estate. He has 
been so often to the Jews during 
his minority, that I doubt whether 
he will have any estate to arrive at, 


the case that there is antagonism between the two, for pretty actresses 
are in the habit of displaying their photographs outside theatres in 
order to draw. 
e a * & 2 & 
It appears that one objection to relief by means of stone-breaking 
yards is that the men engaged say that they want bread and are given 
stones, 


* % * * e s 
Mr. Aubrey Beardsley is going on a lecturing tour in the United 
States, and one of the subjects of his lectures is ‘ Ugliness.’ Mr. 
Beardsley has material for this at his finger ends. 
* * . * : * i 
A chess editor has been erroneously charged with pccket-picking, 
Such gentlemen always act on the square. 
= % * = * ts 
A man has been run in for biting his wife. It will now possibly be 
considered threatening language if a husband informs his spouse that 
he is so fond of her that he could eat her, 
* * * * % * 
AN Objection to Euclid: That of the schoolboy who could not 
master the fifth proporition of the first book. 
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LONDON: April 12, 1895. 

I SUPPOSE it is true, as the papers tell us, that we English are 
unpopular in France. I suppo:e there are Frenchmen who regard us 
as enemies of the human race because 
DY of the firm attitude which the Govern- 
“*, ment has taken up towards the Valley 
of the Nile. OnlyI must protest that, 
since I have been in France, my search 
for signs of this hostility has not been 

crowned with any particular success. 


ts * = * 
It is at a little fishing village on the 
coast of Normandy that I write this 
screed, I imagine that I am the only 
Englishman in the place; and I will 
make bold to say that I am also the 
only person who speaks the English 
language with the least approach to 
fluency. Yet there has been no poison 
in my soup or in my coffee. No howling 
mob of Anglophobes has chased me 
down the street. On the contrary, the 
landlady of my inn has shaken hands 
with me, and insisted upon my drinking 
. wine at her expense, Dogs have let 
Sin EDWARD GREY AND LabBy, me stroke them; parrots have greeted 
me with “' Bon jour, ma cocotte” ; and 
mothers have allowed their babies to accept bon-bons from my hands. 


* e w 2 e * 
Nor have I been at any pains to hold my tongue, or to refrain from 
talking politics. On the contrary, this very afternoon, I discussed the 
situation with a certain cafetier on the quay. 
s * * * * * 
“You are English, monsieur. I shall be very glad if you take an 
apartment in my hotel. I take you for six francs a day, cidre compris.” 
“Bunt can you do this conscientiously, monsieur,” I asked, ‘‘ when 
your newspapers are describing my countrymen as brigands?” He 
replied that he took no notice of the newspapers and of the men who 
wrote for them; and then we drank a petit verre together to l'entente 
cordiale, and he repeated his invitation to me to stay in his hotel for 
six francs a day, cidre compris, Certainly this good and sensible 
cafetier ought to be aor of Foreign Affairs in place of M. 
anotaux, 


* * ® # 

It seems that the borough of Leamington 
is in a state of political excitement, I 
can hardly credit it, for I knew Leamington 
of old, and a more peacefal place it has 
seldom been my lot to visit. 


e 2 ss s 
I knew the place in the days when I wag 
an assistant-master at the Warwick 
Grammar School, Finding it irksome to 
attend divine service in the school chapel, 
I often used to walk over to Leamington on 
Sundays. I used to lunch there comfortably 
at the hotel, and, in the afternoon, while 
my colleagues were engaged in prayer and 
praise, I used to sit in an armchair, before 
the fire, and smoke cigars, and drink liqueurs, 
Small wonder, then, that Leamington is 
associated in my mind with peace. 
@ * e * 
But now, it seems, Leamington is no 
Uy more at peace. Oonservatives and Liberal 
Wy Unionists are wrestling for the seat there. 
The Unionists want to be represented by 
¢ Mr. George Peel, the nephew of the 
Mr. GEORGE PBEL. Speaker. The Conservatives are in favour 
of a Mr. Nelson—a wealthy local manu- 
facturer, whose eons it was my privilege in the past toteach. How 
the matter will end I do not presume to prophesy, merely remarking 
that, in the interest of the common cause, these internal disagreements 
are much to be deplored. THE SPEAKEBR, 


In the Court. 
Judge. What is your age? 
Witness. I have seen twenty-two summers. 
Judge. Hum—ha! But we have hardly had any summer to speak 
of these fifteen years, 


Sanitary. 
THE most approved way of ascertaining whether the joints of drain 
pipes are tight is by the smoke test, The advantage is that it does not 
require an expert sanitary engineer, Almost any man can smoke a pipe, 


A CONSCIENTIOUS ‘‘MEENISTER.” 


AT Colne there is a Baptist 
Church, | 
As you can plainly see, ey 
Where youthful ladies sweet and THEATRE Royac: | 
bright, 
On ev'ry Sunday morn and | 


night, 
Sing hymns mel-od-i-ous-ly. 
Than wn-sunned snow, more | 
pure by far, 
These musical young personsare, 
And yet on week-day nights | 
To theatres they do repair, 
And to amuse the people there 
They dance about in tights! 


They make an honest living 


thus, ARNE: | 
Without intending any fuss; \ SAE fag! 
Yet strange it is to find “thy 
The “ Meenister” — delightful 
man— 
Dislikes their inoffensive plan, 
And so he has resigned, 


His resignation was received 
Through England, be it known, 
With resignation as serene 
And cloudless as his own. 


Ot 


JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs., April 4—Nothing to do and plenty of time to do it 
Where should I go? The Duke of York gives a dinner at the Princess 
Mary's Village Homes for Little Boys. I am not a little boy. 

Fri,, April 5.—The Duke of Cambridge entertained some Good 
Girls at lunch. I am a Good Gir], yet he doesn’t entertain me, Too 
bad, And the times I have sketched him, too—and his umbrella. 

Sat., April 6.—Dr. Tyler at the Royal Institution, on “animism.” 
I'm not an animist, What's an animist? I don’t know, unless it’s 
one who believes in spirits. Idon’t, so I'm not an animist. I said so. 

.» April 7.—Bach’s Passion music at St. Paul’s—by permission 
of the L.C.C. 

Mon., April 8,—“ Argon" atthe Royal Institution, What's argon? 
Lord Rayleigh didn't ask me, 60 1—well, I couldn’t very well ask 
him, not being there. Is it anything to do with the ship in which 
Jason sailed to Colchis in quest of the golden fleece? No. Sort of 
gas, isn’t it? Well, the electric light’s good enough for me. 

Tues., April 9.—Lord Rayleigh on “‘ waves.” He didn’t say where, 
Possibly at the seaside. He didn't ask me, But it’s only Pee 

Wed., April 10.— Agnes Block, Winchester House, 2.” Does that 
mean 2 o'clock or 2 Winchester House? Don’t know, 80 don’t go 
because don’t know who in the name of fortune is Agnes Block. 
Delighted, though, to know that she lives in Winchester House. 

(eee 
Cruel. 

Her Husband, Pretty woman that in black and yellow. Wonder 
who the deuce she is? Ewe 

His Wife. Really, Bertie, you're always smitten with the first 
woman you chance to meet, 

Her Husband. No, my dear, the first woman is always yourself ; 
you should say the Zast. 
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A Nightmare, by Oar Own Noah's Arkeologist. 
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JUDY’S JOTTINGS. 


APRIL 17, 1895, 
- NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


“QHEAP AND NASTY,"—Asincum. 


Now READY. TWENTY-FIFTH EDITION or 


NO BETTER THAN SHE SHOULD BE. 
(The story of an Old Woman and a New.) 

The Shrieker says: “This is the sort of book in which a 
woman pours out her heart, utterly regardless of grammar. 
There is no affectation of literary pretension about it, it is 
timply and frankly disgusting.” 


Sixta EDITION. 


POEMS OF SHAME AND DEGRADATION. 
By Lapy ANNA MATILDA. 
The Shrieker says: “The poems of Lady Anna ‘Matilda are 
a disgrace to ] terature. They ought to be a great success,” 


TENTH EDITION, 


FROM THE HOUSE-TOPS. 
A Volume of Essays on Subjects not Commonly Discussed. 
By A NEW WRITER. 

Mr. TATTER DE MALION says ::“ This book has given me 
more delight than the work of any modern author, or of any 
ancient one.” 

Mr. Z1IGZAG says: “There has been nothing like it in this 
country. To find a comparison one must turn to France. It 
is more delightful and pernicious.” 


a Cee ee 


FIFTY-THIRD EDITION. 


WE MUST RESERVE. 


An account of the Domestic Life and the Emotions of an 
Ardent Auctioneer, 


The Chronicle of Small Beer says: “This is a masterpiece, 
It is the most remarkable contribution that has been made to 
English literature since last Thursday,” 


The Dilly Dalligraph saya: “This is not a work intended 
ostensibly for family reading, but we have no doubt that 
most members of the family will get hold of it. The author 
has the courage of his opinions, and he fearleesly tackles a 
question which philosophers might hesitate to discuss.” 


“Tam Success oF THm SEASON,” 


THE NOBLE ORDER OF THE GUTTER. 
A “New” Novel. 


fie Reviewers for once are unanimous in their opinion 
concerning this book. For the purpose of advertisement 

it is sufficient to quote the remarks of the Blue Review, which says: 
“Now this is a book which ought to be burned by the common hang- 

man whilst the author was being whipped at the cart’s tail.” 

In consequence of the great demand for “THE NOBLE ORDER OF 
THE GUTTER” the Sixteenth Edition is already exhausted, and a 
New Edition will be published, which is now in the press, 

a 7 
Wanted—a Good Servant. 

THAT our domestic servants are not invariably all they might, 
could, would, or should be is a general complaint ; but a proposal for 
their improvement which has been made by a benevolent association 
is not likely to commend itself to those most directly concerned—the 
domestic servants themselves and their employers. The idea that has 
been propounded for improving servants by means of lectures, is 
curiously like beginning at the wrong end. It might not unfairly be 
assumed that they should come to their work already sufficiently well 
instructed, not only in the knowledge of the schools, but also in the 
particular arts by the practice of which they intend tolive, The 
suggestion, for instance, that the domestic servant is wofully ignorant 
of geography, J UDY believes, can hardly have a general application. 
The educational system maintained’ by the State at an enormous 
€xpense, encourages JUDY in this belief. There is no reason to think 
that they neglect the opportunity of studying geography, or any other 
branch of learning, in order to train themselves for the special duties 
of their avocation. Still, it is not the employers who will condemn 
this grand idea to failure, though they might wish to see the 
curriculum extended to subjects even more indispensable to a good 
servant. The domestic servant herself would probably not be induced 
to give up her ‘‘ evenings out” to lectures, She would be too foolish 


—or too wise—if she did. 
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ANOTHER CROWNED HEAD. 
QUEEN ELIZA OF EASTER MONDAY, 


HISTORY RE-TOLD. 
No. 24.—THE LANDING OF JULIUS C3AB IN KENT. 


WHEN Julius Cresar sailed for England with a fleet of eighty 
ships and twelve thousand men, he thought that landing would 
be rather an easy matter; but on his arrival off the shore of Kent 
he found himself pretty well landed by the difficulty of getting 
ashore. ) 

Nowadays, ships built for fighting purposes get ashore with the 
utmost ease, showing that a great advance has been made since the 
days of Czesar, 

The line adopted: by the native Britons was to line the beach with 
their fighting men, and to this day there are soldiers known as 
soldiers of the line. 

The Roman soldiers, knowing, by Euclid's axiom, that a line may 
be of any length, did not much care about leaving the ships, 

Ceesar therefore suggested that warlike operations might be com- 
menced at a distance by the use of the dart, 

“That would be all very well,” responded the navigating lieutenant 
of Czcsar’s vessel, “ but you must remember that we are now off Kent, 
which is at the eastern extremity of the south coast, whereas the Dart 
is pretty nearly at the western end of the south coast.” 

“True,” said Julius; ‘‘then the so'diers must. jump overboard.” 

“IT beg your pardon,” remarked the standard-bearer of the Tenth 
Legion, “but you must recollect that this is not a leap-year, but 
55 B.C,” 

“True again,” replied Cesar; ‘I must give this matter some more 
consideration ; and in the meantime | will read to you some passages 
from my ‘ History of the Gallic War.’” 

In a moment the troops were overboard, and the Britons were 


conquered, 
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MR. PSYMPLE PSYMONE ON ARGON AND HELIUM. 


[Another gas, which he calls helium, has been discovered by Professor Ramsay while pursuing his researches into the properties of the new element of the atmosphere, argon, 
to which, by-the-by, a French investigator finds may be traced the “bligbting harshocss of the East wind.”)} 


‘ 


= 

= 
= 
= 


“WONDERFUL discoveries we scientific men make And he left Prankum in dudgeon. “I read,” said “‘Spiffkins, come hither,” said he to bis page when 
now-a-days,” remarked Mr, Psymple Psymone to he, “that helium was known hitherto only by he got home. “Spiffkins, I am about to extract 
Prankum, whom he met while out a-walking, adding: spectrum analysis as existing in the sun; therefore, helium from the air in this bladder, and I want 
‘Argon blows very strong this morning.” “Argon I conclude that heat will extract it.” So he went and your assistance.” Spiffkins grinned. “Don't be a 
with you!” cried Prankum, who will bave his joke. purchased a bullock's bladder from his butcher, and fool, Spiffkins, but go and fetch a lighted candle. 
“Mr. m, you are frivolous,” said Mr. Psymone, oung OCloggs—rude boy young Cloggs—shouted after Ha! here we are! now hold it steadily under this 
with hauteur. m: “A ba-loon!” bladder, Spiffkins, 


°- “Do you know what we, by our combined efforts, Spiffkine’s mother lives in the village. Soon after When he could get out again Mr. Psymone calied 
are doing, Spiffkins?” Spiffkins was about to grin the explosion he presented himeclf to her, ‘““Look at on his brother scientist, Mr. Phoggie. “I have been 
again, but stopped himself in time and shook his my ‘ed, muvver,” said he. “Lawks!” said she, “a experimenting on argon and helium,” said the former. 
head, “I will explain. This bladder is charged with lump as big as a ayge! ‘Ow is this, my son?” He i 


“Now, supposing the ‘sun’s rays impregnated, as it 
air.” “Lor’, sir!” cried spiffkins, who thought he told her, “ And was the hold hass ’urt to ?” enquired were, the argon in the air, what in your opinion 
should appear astonished. “Peace, fool. The heatof eho. He grinned this time unchecked. ‘I’m sent out would become of it?” “It would go to helium, I 


the candle will shortly——" BANG ! to buy him a air cushion,” said he. should imagine,” replied Mr. Phoggie. 


READ THE NEW TALE OF LIFE IN LONDON, ANSWHRS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


r . 
WW A R H A WW K S 9 Mason CoTswoLp.—Yes, we think as you, but it was unavoidable. 


Being a pictorial paper we go to press much earlier than you 
Or, THE MYSTERIES OF THE CITY. suppose, and when we heard the news, which came upon us 


unexpectedly soon, it was too late to make any alterations. 
DEEDS AND DOINGS AFTER DARK, &e. MARION.—It seems to us that you are wrong. No doubt it will seem 
to you that we are wrong. It is not necessary to submit the case 


One Halfpenny. | A RK S | one Halfpenny. Buran You cence Gall. “Rastien: 


FaRk0.—By no means bad in its way, but hardly the stuff that 
99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. Jupy's made of, 


Gadbury’s | =" 


“The typical Cocoa of English USED ee ~—sof Pens write as 
manufacture. Absolutely Pure.” + 


y asa Lead Peneil 
so-called Pure 


—neither scratch nor spurt, the 
—The Analyst. Foreign Cocoas.) 


points being rounded by a special process, 
A Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box on application. 
The Editor of JUDY begs to inform his Co: ndents that, when accompanied by a stam a ed article or sketch will always be return 
Now ready, VOLUME LY. of JUDY, bandsomely bound in rod cloth, gilt edges, o ton aight Shillings, “ ay = 
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THE PIGEON-POTTERS' TRAGEDY. 
ScENE—The Banks of the River Lea. 
From Mile-end’s region picture:que 
Where “Strikers” oft- are plot- 
ting O, 
Two fearless sportsmen went one 
day 
To practise pigeon-potting O. 


APRIL 24, 1896, 


Upon the Lea’s delightful bank 
Be Pe a stand transcendent 


And soon brought down a brace of 
birds 
Of plumage most resplendent O, 


But on the gallant sportsmen 


twain 
Two “watchers” s3on were 
pouncing O, 
Who ducked them in the frigid 


stream 
And gave them both a trouncing 


C 4 The sight was viewed with equal 
“St Joy. 
Pag By carriage-folks and cotters O: 


And so the luck has gone to pot 
OF those unlucky potters O, 


No’ 


HISTORY RE-TOLD. 
No, 256.—DIOGENES AND HIS TUB, 


DIOGENES was a native of Sinope, from which place he and 
his father were expelled on a charge of “adulterating the 
coinage.” As the father was a money-changer, his offence of 
changing money is not much to be marvelled at. 

It was to Athens that Diogenes fled, and there he betook 
himself to Antisthenes, the Cynic, who repulsed him rudely, as 
was his custom; and even on one occasion threatened to strike 
him, Ths philosopher's temper was not very good, owing to 
his finding that the profession of cynic was not a cynic-ure, 

Diogenes is reported to have replied to the threat in the 
following words: 

“ Strike me, for you will never get so hard a stick as to keep 
me from you while you speak what I think worth hearing.” 

Antisthenes hereupon refrained from hitting his would-be 
pupil, but, nevertheless, Diogenes was much struck by the 
Oynic, whose precepts he afterwards followed. 

He adopted a number of eccentric habits. For instance, in 
eummer he rolled himself in the burning sand, and in the 
winter clung to the images in the street, covered with snow. 
Malicious people attributed this to the effects of intoxication, 
but his own explanation was that he wanted to accustom him- 
self to endure all sorta of weathers. This weather theory he 
wanted people to believe, whether they would or no. 

He became acquainted with Alexanier the Great, who told 


In response his only request was, ‘‘ Do not throw your shadow 
on me,”’ 

Alexander, who found the heat at this time oppressive, ani 
would have been glad of a little shade, turned to his atterdante, 
and observed : ae 

“This is evidently a very cool customer.” 

Diogenes is mainly noted in connection with the tub of 
which he made a permanent abode. . 

Alexander, Clitus, and others being out one day they met 
Diogenes, who did not present a very clean appearance, in the 
street. 

‘‘ Diogenes is a very dirty fellow,” remarked Clitus, 

‘‘'Not at all,” said Alexander; “for is is not a fact that he 
bas a tub both day and night?” 


Professional Jealousy. 


Macfarlane. 1 suppose you have come again in “con- 
nection with the diamond pin I thought had been stolen 
from me. I¢ turns out, after all, that I had left it in my 
dressing- case. 

Morrison Doyle (from Scotland Yard). I deeply regret 
that fact. | 

Macfarlane. Why? 

Morrison Doyle, Because I found a clue to the thief.. 
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POT POURRI. 

Many a long day ago Confucius expressed the opinion that to 
acknowledge our faults when blamed is modesty. The modern 
opinion, however, is that it is stupidity. 

’ ® * * = % * 

Some one has sent £90 to the Chancellor of the Exchequer as 
conscience-money. It is understood that the Lunacy Commissioners 
will inquire into the matter, ; 


* * * + * * 
Umra Khan has been trying to prevent the British forces from 
reaching Chitral, but it now appears that Umra Khan't. 
* * 


a . e *. * 
A bull-fight was held at Barcelona the other day, at which several 
Spaniah stockbrokers were present. A bull jumped over the barriers 
and it was discovered that the brokers could not bear the bull, 


; * = * * * 4 * 
The German Emperor has been writing a book on military science. 
It is presumably meant for the use of the French army. 
2 * * * * i 
GLADSTONE Baas: The G.O.M.’s trousers, ; 
* e * e * e 
Our office-boy remarks that it will probably be some time yet 


‘ 


before the French war in Madagascar'’s Hova. 
———=$¢-—_—_—= 


Absent-Minded. 
hy Poilit, What did you mean by kissing the servant on the 
stairs 
Professor Pullit, Did I? I really did not know. It must have 
been due to absent-mindedness. 
Mrs, Pullit, It is very seldom you are atsent-minded with me, 
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A THIN HOUSE. 


Verger, HI, MISTEB, COME IN FOR A FEW MINUTES, TH’ PASON WANTS 
TO say “My DEAR: BRETHREN,” AND THERE'S ONLY ME IN THE OHUROH, 
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The Hair-Dresser Again. 


Assistant, Seem inclined to be bald, sir. 
Customer. Inclined to be bald? Not at all, it is quite against my 
inclination, 
[A bottle of the Hyperion Hair-Restorer disposed of, at last. 


ee 


The Wail of the Veteran M.P. 
“T LOVE it, I love it, and why did they dare 
To put the wrong man in the old arm-chair?” 
ee ee 


Degrees, 
Mrs. Plumpton, Ah! my dear, marriage is a very serious matter. 
Miss Humphreys. No doubt; but the chance of being left on the 

shelf is more serious still, 
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STUDY OF A GENTLEMAN, ON TWO HOURS’ RUN WITHOUT STOP, WHO HAVING WITH INFINITE 
CARE STRUCK HIS ONLY MATCH, DISCOVERS THAT HE HAS OMITTED TO FILL HIS PIPE, 
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JUDY’S DIARY. 

Thurs., April 11—Wanted a blow. Where should I go? Easter. 
I've Hastered in Paris, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Spa, Bordeaux, and all 
the nearer foreign towns get-at-able by the Gt. Eastern and.the General 
Steam Navigation Company—except Hamburg, I didn't want to go 
to any place I'd been to before (I like variety), nor did I want to get 
in the stream of the Bank Holiday-makers (I hate cheap trippers) ; and 
I did want to go to some continental city (continental cities are so 
free), and I wanted to go by the Gt, HE. (the Gt. E. is so serviceable), 
or the G, 8, N, Co. (the G. 8, N, Co. is so comfortable), or both (which 
is the combination of essentials), so all things conspired to point 
to Hamburg. Certainly I had to take the stream to Liverpool Street, 
but my coachman would see to that; ard get from Liverpool Street 
to Harwich, but Mr. Gooday would see to that; and from Harwich 
to Hamburg I should be looked after by Mr. Glyn. Iwasright. My 
‘coachman drove me egafely to Liverpool Street, where a seat in a first 
class carriage was reserved for me, I took the last place; I was late ; 
but later still were two gentlemen, who 
scrambledin. I protested. Sodid my 
companion, Lily Fayne. (Yes, Miss 
Fayne accompanied me.) _I said that 
our carriage was full, “That's 
positive,” said one of the late comers. 
“ It’s now fuller,” said the other, “and 
that’s comparative.” I thought them 
superlatively rude, but I was preju- 
diced, of course. Then I took stock of 
ase tS ye them, I-was struck. The one was as 
So ih i Minvae’ positively like Bismarck as the other 
le was comparatively like Dickens. I 
had never seen facial resemblances so 
superlatively striking before. Dickens 
said something sharp and sarcastic, 
put up his collar, pulled down his 
double-peaked cap and went to sleep. 
‘“Grumpy old bear!” I said to Lily. 
And Bismarck put a cigar in his 
. mouth, offered his case to all; all took 
his cigars as a temporary solace for his 
most unwarrantable invasion. ‘“Gen- 
erous fellow,” I caid to Lily. Then he 
seemed suddenly to become aware that 
I was a woman ; he apologised, and— 

went to sleep. 
Harwich—ss, Osprey—commanded 
by Captain Taylor, who received me 
on board as only a gallant sailor can ; 
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assured me that we would have a 


smooth passage, 
Rather late in starting. Watched 


SA | A i hi \ ; ; 
\\O aD A Mo ge | them stow away bales of something in 
YESS ARAL 


the holds, What awful patois these 
wharfingers have. I can’t under- 
stand their gibberish. They seem to 
have a language all their own—to 
judge by the liberties they take with 
English. Put out to sea! 


4 Thou boundless, shining, glorious séa, 
A With ecstasy I gaze on thee ; 

; And, as I gaze, thy billowy roll 
Wakes the deep feelings of my soul! 


Fri, April 12,—‘The billowy 
roll!’ Oh, Captain! Captain! And 
you said it would besmooth. Struggled 
Z with my toilet (very dishabille), my 
breakfast (a biscuit and a nip of 
brandy). Scrambled on deck, North 
Sea—so cold! Saw Bismarck, His 
breakfast had played him false. Poor 
fellow! He told me that he had 
crossed the Atlantic forty-one times 
: and this was the first time his break- 
————s fast had played him false. Dickens— 
rugged old chap—was walking the 
deck in close proximity to his friend: 
Bissy, Overcoatless and jaunty, with 
a most reliable pair of sea-legs, he read 
“ Pickwick Papers,’ and roared and 
laughed—at Bissy! Bismarck (my 
Bismarck) reminded me of Prince: 
Bismarck, and Prince Bismarck re~ 
minded me of Captain Taylor, and 
Captain Taylor reminded me of “ Bis- 
marquer,” which means to cheat > 


f wees NY 
MUMANS 
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who assigned me a state cabin, and . 
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It is a word made out of the name of 

Prince Bismarck, whose tricksy policy 

in 1865-6 roused the indignation of 

all Europe, and Captain Taylor had 

cheated me into the belief that 

it would be amooth. Bissy told 

Dickens that he (Bissy) must drink 

champagne, that Dickens must drink 

champagne, and he invited me to join 
them, which I did, It restored me— 
restored me thoroughly, completely, 
and absolutely. ‘“ Madam,” said Bissy, 
‘'you have the advantage of us. We 
know who you are, everybody knows 
who you are, Youre JUDY. Let us 
introduce ourselves, This is my old 
friend Captain Stead, and a right good 
captain, too; one of the old shell- 
backs. He's a millionaire, is the old 
Cap'n.” “ And this,” said the old Cap'n, . 
“ig my old friend Mr. Griswold, of 
the firm of——” “Of the firm of 
Griswold and Gillett?” I asked. “The 
same,’ said the Captain. “Say no 
more,” I said, “I know Griswold and 
Gillett to be New York Bankers of 
Wall Street.” ‘“ Quite right,” said Mr. 
Griswold. Then delightful conversation 
set in with its usual severity, and when I 
sought the seclusion that a cabin . 
granted in the early evening, I 
wondered which pleased me the more 
—the short, sharp, incisive manner of 
good old Captain-Dickens-Stead, or 
the breezy jolly good fellowship of Mr, 
Bismarck-Griswold. 

Sat., April 13.—Hamburg, 6 p.m. 
Hamburger Hof, the Hotel Metropole 
of Hamburg. On the banks of Lake 
Alster. Lily (who had been below all 
the time on the voyage, poor girl !) and 
I had the best room. One room, most 
charmingly arranged and exquisitely 
appointed. Two beds in alcove. 
On the L, a double door enabling us 
to “sport our oak,” as they do at the 
Varsities. On the B., a bath room. 
These hidden by curtains. The rest a 
dining and drawing room combined. 
Breakfasted with Griswold and the 
Cap'n, who afterwards invited us to 
drive ‘‘Ringbahn,” that is, to drive 
“round the town.’ Hamburg is 
modern but picturesque, and wealthy, 

I should say. Where we in London 
have parks they have lakes. Lunched 
with Griswold and the Cap’n. Felt 
now that it was my duty to entertain 
them, so invited them to go through 
the town. They accepted. I hired a 
boat in which we might traverse the 
Alster, which divides Hamburg N. and 
8.; and how much do you think our 
entertainment cost? Forty pfennigs, or 
threepence ha’penny in English money, 
Dined with the Cap’n and Griswold. 
““Now,” said Griswold, “there are 
three things to be done in the evenings. 
Shall we «lo this to-night, or that, or 
the other thing?” ‘We have only 
two nights,” said I, “so I proposethat wedo ‘this’:” and “this” was that 
the banker should take us to the Stradt Theatre to hear Luhengrin, 
Have heard Wagner better interpreted. 

Sun , April 14 —Morning—Zoo. Afternoon—picture gallery. Oh, 
my heavens, what daubs! Hvening, wedid “that.” “That” was to go 
to St. Pauli (at Griswold’s expense; he would never allow me to put 
my hand in my pocket; see what it is to be JuDy), which is a wide 
and longish street, absolutely lined on either side with café chantants, 
We spent three minutes in every one of them, All were full, and all 
—tvery man, woman, child, boy and girl—were drinking lager beer, 
Bade Griswold and the Cap'n, who were staying on, aw revoir, for I 
am to meet them again in London at the Langham. Left them to do 
the “other thing” (whatever it may be) to-morrow, Monday night, 

while I set sail for Harwich. Osprey again. 
Mon., April 15.—Fog. Fog in the Elbe, on which Hamburg stands, 

Fog in the North Sea. Full speed, half speed, quarter epeed, and 
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You, NELL?” 
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“GaHMars. 


Awe GREAFENHATEN 


THEIR HEIGHTS OF AMBITION. 
‘7 SHOULD LIKE TO BB A QUEEN TO HAVE NO END OF PEOPLE TO WAIT ON AND BOW DOWN 
“TD FAR RATHER BE A CELEBRATED ACTRESS—ONLY THINK OF THE ATTENTION I SHOULD 
GET, AND THE PRESENTS, WHAT WOULD YOU RATHER BE, MABEL?” 
“On, J SHOULDN'T MIND WHAT I WA8s, 89 LONG AS I HAD HEAP3 OF MONEY. WHAT SAY 


“WELL; I SHOULD-BE QUITE CONTENTED IF I'D BEEN BORN A Wid0Ww!” 


anchor weighed. 

Tues, -ipril 16.—Same thing. Qaite cheerless if it hadn't been for 
the capital catering of the steward and the good-nature of fine old 
Captain Taylor, who re-assured us at all points, and made the time 
go swiftly by with the stories of his life and adventures on the 
* billowy wave,” some of which would be narrative and dramatic capital 
toa novelist or playwright, and all of which go once more to prove that 
England rules the waves. : 

Wed., April 17,—Sighted England in the early morning—home 
and beauty—and bed. 


ooo’ 
‘On Stanley (Weyman), On."’ 


Way is the author of ‘‘The White Cockade” one of the won- 
on of the age? Give it up? Because his tale comes out of his 
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THE CALL BOY. 


IF one good turn deserves another, then several good “turns” must 
deserve something more, so I ought to be particularly sweet and gush- 
ing in my remarks about 
the new programme at the 
Tivoli, I will be. The 
Great Haster Programme 
here is certainly great if it 
is not Easter; and while it 
is more great than Easter, 
it is also greater than Kast, 
notwithstanding the “ tre- 
mendous programmes” and 
the “enormous attractions” 
of the music-halls in the 
neighbourhood of White- 
chapel. (APOLOGY.—The 
perpetration of this state- 
ment was not premeditated. 
1 started my notes witha 
perfectly clear conscience, 
While regretting the 
cffence deeply, and apolo- 
pising for it most humbly, 
I cannot plead guilty to 
malice aforethought. 

Signed. THE OALL Boy, 

Witness, BINKIE, THE 

C.B.’8 Doa.) 


* % * 

Back to the Tivoli pro- 
gramme, Among its five- 
and-twenty “turns” there 
is not one that produces a longing in you tothrow things. Even Little 
Tich is great—as great as the contrast between himself and Hassan 
Ali, the Egyptian Giant. There's a lot of good stuff, as everybody 
‘knows, about Miss Marie Leyton, Miss Maggie-nificent Duggan, Miss 
Julia Reeve, and charming Miss Lily Harold; and if the same can- 
not be said of Miss Bessie Bellwood and Miss Harriett Vernon, at all 
events the artist who follows these clever ladies is Ztvdey/ But Mr. 
George Robey is only one among many comedians there with plenty 
of good material at his command, for excellent songs are contributed by 
Mr, Dan Leno, Mr, Eugene Stratton, Mr. Arthur Rigby and Mr, 
Albert Chevalier. Albert ‘‘Chever-leer,” as he is accosted, or a- 
costered, from the gallery by his admirers from tke Hast, made his 
re-appearance in London on Haster Monday night, but the frequenters 
and other patrons of the Tivoli do not seem to have recovered just yet 
from the agreeable shock of his return, and treat him to a “welcome 
home” every evening—a ceremony of which he must now be getting a 
little tired, seeing that he is re-appearing nightly, after his long 
absence from London, at the Pavilion, the Oxford and the Metropo- 
litan, as well as 
the Tivoli, In 
addition to the 
performers 
already men- 
tioned, there are, 
at this admirably 
managed (by Mr. 
Vernon Doweett) 
house in the 
Strand, Mr. F. H. 
Celli, Mr, George 
Beauchamp, Miss 
Lucy Clarke, Mr. 
James Fawn, Mr. 
Harry Freeman 
and Mr. Leo -. === 
Stormont, And = 
even now I have ==7 
not mentioned _=4. 
Mdlle. Alma, Mr, ===> 
Willie Scott, Tom 
White's Arabs, 
Miss Marie 
Luella, Mr, Fred 
Mason and 
Tennyson and 
OGorman! And 
NO “tableaux = 
vivants/ There's THE SKYWARD GUIDE; OR, UP IN A BALLOON, Bors. 
a ome for 

ou ” * ‘ 


* GOOD OLE OHEVERLEER!" 
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Annie Bradshaw, has written a new four-act drama with the some- 
what puzzling title of Zhe Skyward Guide. My new and greatly 
improved Referee has referred to it as “the easily-seen-through title.” 
The “ Ref.” must have been thinking of sky signs. Is The Skyward 
Guide another name fora balloon? No; there is scarcely room for 
ballooning at the Royalty. Is it another name for a rocket? No, 
again. Pieces don’t go off like rockets at the dusty little house in 
Dean Street! H'm—let me see—er—Z have it / “Skyward” is a 
misprint for “ Bradshaw's,” and the real title of the drama is Brad- 
shaw's Guide! And yet, is this, after all, so easily seen through as 
The Skyward Guide? I apologise, then, to the Referee for calling 
into question its description of the latter title, which 7s, I agree, easily 
seen through, compared with Bradshaw's Guide! But now we are 
no nearer the reason why the Melford-Bradshaw drama is called The 
Skyward Guide. H'm—let me see—er—Z have it again! Very 
likely the title originates from the circumstance of Mr, Mark Melford, 
who travels a good deal, having had more than occasional occasion to 
throw Bradshaw's Gaide skyward; and it is not impcssible that, 
inspired by that particular kind of despair to commit a tragedy, he 
called in one cf the 
Bradshaw family to 
share the risk with 
him! Then, we will 
assume, came the 
question of the title, 
‘“ May es well call it 
Bradshaw's Guide,” 
said one. “Or The 
Skyward Guide,” 
suggested the other. 
“Why?” asked one. 
‘Because,’ an- 
swered the other, 
“it’s as much sky- 
ward as apything 
else, and sucha title 47745, % 
would, further, be (i 
emblematical of the ““/, . 

fact that most ne 
people are, so to ‘///f/'. 
paar up in the 
clouds who consult : 
Bradshaw.” “ Ver Sah “GG7 
well—so be it,” A re 
agreed one, And it 7 

is. This is the best 

solution of the 
mystery of the title 
I can offer at pre- 
sent. I may be able to take a clearer view of the case when [ have 
seen the piece. . 
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THE OALL Boy’s GIRLS. 
No. 158.—Miss Eleanor Calhoun. 


* @ * * ‘ad 2 
It is a little out of the C.B.’s province to “ notice” new songs; but 
he doesn’t mind obliging just this once. The new song on whose 
behalf he now drops out of the path of custom is one called 
‘Memories of Home,’ music (and very good music, too) by A. H. 
Loucicki, and words by Arthur Lunch— publishers, Warboys, of 
Stroud Green, Although not absolutely new of theme, the song is 
original enough in actual construction, and should make a useful 
visitor at amateur musical evenings, the piano accompaniment being 
easy to overcome at, so to speak, the first round. The connection 
between Memories cf Home and Lunch is, perhaps, a little hard to 
understand, seeing that one is very seldom home to lunch in these 
days of cheap restaurants, and that the song is decidedly an after- 
dinner one; but this little puzzle makes no unfavourable deduction 
from the fact that the composition is worth acquiring. 
* * * * = w 
To Miss *3**N*k C°LH"*N, 
THE critics, writing of Pinero's play, 
Almost unanimously do declare 
That there is nothing more to do or say 
After the Bible and the fire affair ;— 
That act the fourth is a superfluous thing, 
The drama ending with that scene immense 
Where Mrs, Campbell, with a sudden spring, 
And screams expressive of regret intense, 
Rescues her Bible from the coals red-hot. 
But does this drama end with act the third? 
I once believed so, but I now do not : 
The notion now to me is too absurd, 
That last act brings with it the features sweet, 
The voice seductive, and the acting rare 


ge * * 
The Royalty is like a scolding wife—it never shuts up for long. On 
the 30th (so say the purveyors of theatrical pars.) it will have another 
shot at making a mark—Mark Melford this time, who, with Miss 


Of thine! How could the play, then, be complete 
Without thee? How could we thy presence sere) : 
' THE OG, Bb, 
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JUDY’S JOTTINGS. 
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“OH, ISN'T IT LOVELY, MR. SMITH; SO TRUE TO LIFE?” 


‘““WELL—ER—YOU SEE—ER—J—ER——” 
“OH, DON'T BE SILLY.” 


With the Volunteers. 


You can tell what a volunteer's calling is by the manner in which 
he comports himself when he dons his uniform. 

You can tell the shopkeepers by their manner of counter-marching. 

Lawyers and plumbers reveal themselves in the way they charge, 

There is no mistaking a pickpocket at rifle practice. 

Clock-makers excel in marking time, 

Your ardent Radical may be recognised by his manner of advancing 
in double-quick time, 
. . There is nothing like a practical printer for forming lines and 

columns, 

You have only to look at a file to recognise a locksmith. 

Farmers are very good at the drill, 

And the young man who is going to retire from the Volunteers after 
Easter because he is going to be married, may be detected at once by 
the manner in which he presents arms and salates, 
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LAST STEPS IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE, 
CHAPTER 1V.—NOIBE. 


O.— What is Norse? 

A.—You live next door to a teacher of music, 
as I do, and you won't want to ask. 

Q.—NEED people live next door to TEACHERS 
or Music? 

A.—They can’t very well help themselves if 
teachers of music come and live next door to 
them. 

Q—Can you describe the Narurr of the 
NoisE that proceeds from the HOouSE of a 
Teacher of Music? 

A.—I cannot, Itis too horrible for words, 

Q.—Why do you sTAND IT? 

A.—Heaven alone knows! I have been going 
to shoot the Teacher of Music for the last three 
years, but somehow or other it hasn't come off 
yet. 

Q.—But aren't STREET ORGANS worse? 

A.—While they are at work—yes. But they 
don’t play all day and all night, and they don't 
take a seven years’ lease of the house next door. 
You can give an organ-grinder a penny to go 
into the next street, and worry someone else. A 
teacher of music would possibly demand a 
higher compensation for the removal. 

Q.—Among the MANY NOISES—I suppose there 
are many—issuing from the wall which divides 
the Teacher of Music's sitting-room from your 
own, which do you consider the MOST ANNOYING 2? 

A,—The noise of the young lady pupil who 
has been singing “Good-bye” for three years, 
but hasn't made up her mind to go yet. 

Q.—Do you think the young lady pupil WORSE 
than the BAG-PIPES ? . 

A.—Infinitely. Bag-pipes sometimes burst, 
but the young lady pupil never does, 


CHAPTER V.—SWIMMING, 


O.— Why is it more easy—or less dificult—to 
Siri ia the SEA than in the RIVER? 

A.—Because in swimming in the sea, you can 
put one foot down, 

Q0.—Why, then, cannot you put one Foor 
Down in the River? 

A,.—Beciuse it would stick in the mud, 

O.— Why is RIVER WATER always 80 DIRTY? 

A.—Because it is coanected by pipes with our 
cisterns, 

Y.—Why do persons SINK in water when they 
are UNSKILFUL swimmers 7? 

A.—Because the people on the bank, or in 
boats, who see them struggling, throw heavy 
things — such as two-inch boards, egg-boxes, 
ec iffolding-poles, &c.—at them, and so sink them, 

O.—Why is it MORE DirFIcuLT for a MAN 
to swim than for a Dog? 

A.—Because the Man (Man, as usual, em- 
bracing Woman) is a victim to a social system— 
that is, an unsociable system—which makes it 
difficult for him to keep his head above water, 
and a dog is not. Besides, a dog generally has 
‘four legs under it, which work away like one 
o'clock, and so make sinking an impossibility. 

Q.—Can you name another reason why a Dog 
SWIMS BETTER than a Man? 

A.—Yes; it has more practics, People are 
always throwing sticks into the water for a dog, 
and inviting him to “fetch it,” but they never 
put themselves out in this way for a man. 

Q.— Why is this? : 

A.—Because a dog can swim in its coat, but a man has to take 
every blessed thing off. (To be continued.) 


ee 


As It Will Be. 

He (to her). I feel much honoured by the proposal of marriage 
which you have made to me, but I can never be your husband. I 
will, however, be a brother to you. 

ne W Come 

‘'To-pay is not yesterday,” said Carlyle; but he omitted to point 

out that yesterday was “to-day” yesterday. 
a. 
CoMPANIONS of the Bath: Soap, Sponge and Towels. 
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“STRIKE ME PINK, 'LIZA, THAT THERE WEREN'T USED UNDER THE MARKIS OF QUEENS- 


BERRY'’S RULES!” 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC ENTERPRISE. 
[The tendency of the present day is in favour of public, as opposed to pr‘vate 
enterprise.—Radical Paper.] 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 

SMITHSON, in a hurry fcr a postage stamp, finds himeelf in tre 
neighbourhood of an automatic stamp distributing machine, reaches 
it in 45 seconds, puts a penny in the slot, turns the knob, and has his 
stamp in 15 seconds, Total time consumed, one minute, 


PUBLIC ENTEEPRISE, 

Smithson, in a hurry for a postege stamp, finds himself ont of the 
neighbourhood of an automatic stamp distributing machine, and 
enters branch post-office served by lady clerks, Reaches the post- 
office in 30 seconds. 

Smithson. Miss, a penny stamp. 

Miss Siville (to Miss Service), T am told that now they make them 
with a yoke, and without a gore, 

Miss Service. Really ? : | 

Miss Service. Yes, but you'll find to-day’s Queen in the safe, and 
you can see for yourself, 

Smithson, A penny stamp, Miss, please, 

Miss Service (to Miss Siville), And do you know what he said? 

Smithson, A penny stamp, Miss—— 

Miss Service, He said—— 

Smithson, A penny stamp, Miss—— 

Miss Service. He said of all the lovely —— 

Smithson, Would one of you young ladies oblige me with a penny 
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OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 


(Two Hundred and Seventieth 
Meeting). 


“ GENTLEMEN,” said the Ever Young 
and Lovely, “you are all aware of the 
vogue which the sex-problem novel 
has recently enjoyed. It has long been 
my own private opinion that the 
interest in sex problems is really con- 
fined within very narrow limits, To 
reinforce my view there now comes 
to the Harmonic Club a certain 


‘‘ VOICE FROM THE SUBURBS.” 


SUPPREES me yon hysteric maids 
Who this fair world with problems 


VEX; 
Although Mayfair, delirious, wades 
Throvgh novels redolent of sex, 
I hold their line of thought untrue. 
1 cut them up, I run them down, 
For lovers still walk two and two, 
Just as of old, in Camden Town, 


The world is like a Noah's Ark 
With us. We pair in any case. 
For instance, see the pimpled clerk 
Pair with the girl who's common- 
place, 
Who pines not for a wider life 
Nor blames the world because it wags 
Unokindly. Like a faithful wife 
She does her duty, and she nags. 


She seeks not, as Evadne sought, 
Dark secrets from her husband's 


past ; 
George Egerton has never taught 
Her to revolt in wrath, and cast 
Conventions out of window. No, 
She dusts the chairs, and cooks the 


meat, | 
And when it’s done she likes to go 
And hear the gossip up the street. 


Such is her life of every day. 
Her children are her constant joys. 
She s'aps them in the usual way 
To make them decent girls and boys, 
And, as for problems touching sex, 
They cause her neither tear nor 
frown. 
God bless my soul! we do not vex 
Ourselvcs with these in Camden 
Town. : 


> 


stamp as soon as possible, I’m ina hurry. 

Miss Siville. Did you say a sixpenny stamp? (Resumes conver- 
sation). Oh! you've found the Qucen. What? Iwaswrong? They 
make them without a yoke, and with a gore? How stupid of me; of 
course they do, I remember now. But just look at that delightful 
hat. Now, how do you think that hat would suit me? 

Smithson, For Heaven's sake, will somebody give me a postage 
stamp? 

Miss Service. Did you say a stamp ?—As I was saying, he put his 
name down for six waltzes, and he has such a lovely moustache, and 
I am told he has, at least, £400 a year—What, a stamp? Oh, the 
other young lady will attend to you. Miss Clarke, a penny stamp. 

Mis: Clarke, But Jerremy’'s coffee is really a treat. A stamp? 
There you are. (Throws it at him. Jt falls on the floor. He 
apologises for her mistake. She throws him along some change). For 
cocca I alwaya go to--——. | 

Smithson. Pardon me, but it was half-a-crown I gave you. 

Miss Clarke. Thought it was a two-shilling piece, 

Smithson, No—er—. 

Miss Clarke, Why didn’t you say so at firat? 

(Smithson bolts). Time occupied, seven minutes, 

Mademoiselles Siville, Service, and Clarke resume, in comfort, their 
conversation on dress, the male sex, and temperance beverages. 


SS 


TAKING a Rise out of Him: Wakening a man at six in the 
morning instead of at efght, 


APRIL 24, 1895, 


LONDON: April 19, 1895. 


LET us all drink to the health cf Mr, William Court Gully, the new 
Speaker of the House of Commons, Sitting in my little café, at 
Saint Valery-en-Caux, [I my- 
self drank to his health this 
morning, at the hour of the 
apéritif, in Amer Picon. 

# * * 

Doubts have been enter- 
tained as to Mr. Gully’s quali- 
ficationsfor the post, Speaking 
as one of Mr. Gully’s political 
y opponents, let me say frankly 
that I do not share those 
doubts. Personally, indeed, I 
know very little either for or 
against the Member for Car- 
lisle, But I am quite sure of 
this—that Mr. Gully’s claims 
would never have been pressed, 
as they certainly were pressed, 
by the rank and file of the 
Liberal Party if he had not 
revealed a great promise of 
fitness to those who had the 
opportunity of knowing him 
intimately. As good a candi- 
date as his opponent, he 
probably was not. But there 
can be little question that 
he will adequately maintain 
the high traditions of his exalted cflice, 

* * * * * * 

One thing is certain, Mr. Gully is very popular—very probably 
because he has never pushed his own claims toc flice, or displayed that 
particular sort of clevernessof which rivals could reasonably be jealous. 
Consequently, his name has always been mentioned in the papers 
whenever an important judicial appointment has been vacant, 

s * a % s #* 

Mr, Gully has been nine years in the House of Commons, and has 
not made so many speeches as Mr. Thomas Gibson Bowles, Never- 
theless his name has been associated with a certain amount of useful 
legislation—with an Assizes Relief Act, for example, and with a 
measure enabling women to obtain damages from anyone who declares 
untruly that they are no better than they should be. Formerly, a 
woman had to prove what the lawyers call “Special damage” in such 
& case, that is to say, she had to prove that the loss to her reputation 
bad entailed a loss to her pocket, Nowadays she has merely to prove 
that her virtue has been slandered, and the court will straightway 
proceed to consider what solatium she is worthy to receive. 

s * = * * me 
One point that was made against the candidature of Mr. Gully, was 
that he is not the owner of a great landed estate. It is a defect which 
he will soon be able to remedy outof the lordly salary which he will 
henceforth receive in quarterly instalments, 

* * * 


e * * 
Nor do I admit that the objection is one that can be sustained. If 


THE NEW SPEAKER. 


eS 


ee? 
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PREPARED TO POUNCE. 


the condition of holding landed property were rigorously insisted on, 
then should I myself be unfit to be a Speaker—I who, every week, 
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subscribe myself ‘The Speaker” to these, my observations on the 
topics of the hour. 


* * ad * * * 
Just now the topic of the hour is, for most of us, the Budget. 
Sir William Harcourt is just about to introduce it, and Mr. Goschen, 
who does not regard Sir William Harcourt as affectionately as once he 
did, is prepared to pounce, and show up any faults or irregularities 
that it may contain. 
FY 


* * * s * 

From what one hears it seems that the death duties have come to 
the relief of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, The influenza epidemic 
—so deplorable in all its other aspscts—has, at least, done the State 
geome service by bringing more legacy duty than usual into the public 
coffers. It is a pleasant windfall—in spite of the melancholy reflec- 
tions which it invites as to the uncertainty of human things—and we all 
want to know what the Chancellor of the Exchequer will do with it. 


x * + * » * 

If he wished to oblige me, he would most certainly reduce the 
income tax. For this income tax is of all our contributions to the 
Treasury the one which it is least agreeable to pay. Of course we are 
paying taxes whenever we drink a glass of wine. But then we are in 
a good humour and we do not mind. Again, we are paying taxes 
whenever we smoke a pipe or a cigar. But tobacco is a narcotic, and 
the pain is dulled, The income tax, on the other hand, has to be paid 
in cold blood, and often at an inconvenient moment, and so leads men 
into evil habits—the habit of profane swearing and the habit of 
cheating the income tax commissioners. For this reason, among 
others, I would rather see the income tax reduced than the duty upon 
tea remitted, Tea is bad for me, and I do not wish to be encouraged 
to absorb more of it than I do at present. THE SPEAKER, 


a ED 


ST. GEORGE’S DAY. 


“We returnpng offe Zapnte Chearge after slapinge pe Drapgone.’” 
[From a rare medieval miniature in the possession of JUDY. 
ne 


She Proper Adjective. 
First Anarchist. I hold all your kings and queens and princes in 
contempt. 
Second Anarchist, Sovereign contempt, I suppose ? 


ee 


At the New Opera. 
First Critic. What do you think of this music? 
Second Critic, Rotten. 
First Critic, Then I suppose you think its creator has not been 
compcsing but decomposing. 
—— ea 
One Way of Putting It. 


Chemist (to assistant, discharged on the spot). We can dispense 
without you, 
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“You TAKE YOUR GUN AND HOLD IT LIKE THIS—MABK 
YOUR HARE, THEN——” 
“Bor IF ITS A RABBIT, UNCLE?” 


een Oe 


TRAVELLING WITHOUT A TICKET. 


DEAB JUDY,—I have been much interested in reading in the papers 
of the white rat which was found travelling in a railway-carriage the 
other day—without a ticket, too! Nobody seems to have been able 
%o account for its presence, I remark; which reminds me of a atill 
anore curious incident in the life of a friend of mine, since dead. The 
poor fellow was surprised one night tosee not one rat, but half a dozen, 
at the foot of his bed. These were not white, but green. I can 
nemember that he insisted upon that; though he was not, as a rule, 
particular toa shade. When he could not get laa drank port, 
and when he could not get port he drank beer. Now the extra- 
‘ordinary thing was that although he counted the rats that remained 
at the foot of his bed, he could not succeed in catching them. Of 
course, I cannot vouch for the absolute accuracy of the details of this 
etory as I did not see the rats myself. I do not think anybody but 
himself did. Yours truly, GooD TEMPLAR, 


DEAR JUDY,—Reading the story of the rat in the railway carriage, 
I am reminded of a true story of a mouse, that is not less surprising. 
I was travelling in a railway carriage of which the only other occupant 
‘wasa lady. Presently a mouse—a teeny, weeny mouse—popped out 
from under the seat. In a moment, my companion, who had been 
talking quite seridusly to me of our rights as women to equal privi- 
leges with men, jamped up on the cushions, and—would you believe 
it 7—began to scream at the top of her voice, I remember that she 
was in the middle of a magnificent tirade against the tyranny of the 
sex to which you and J, dear JUDY, have the hononr not to belong, 
when she was thus suddenly bereft of reason. 

I make no doubt that the poor woman, pondering too much on the 
wrongs of her sex, had gone stark, staring mad, for her attitude left 
no doubt whatever to my mind that she was possessed of the idea that 
ehe had been turned into a little piece of cheese and that the mouse 
meant to eat her. Yours truly, AN OLD WoMAN, 
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THE POLITE LETTER WRITER. 

Sr1r,—I beg to acknowledge your latest application for payment of 
your claim for gas supplied to me during the last quarter. I do not 
feel it my duty to forward you a cheque, having in view the extra- 
ordinary line you have seen fit to adopt in your futile efforts to extort 
money. Imagine my disgust when, on opening the outer door in my 
chambers this morning in response to a clumsy knock, I was con- 
fronted on the threshold with a grimy individual who was carrying 
some burglarious-looking weapons under his arm! Of course I did 
not allow him to enter my premises, as he shamelessly announced that 
he had come in obedience to your instructions for the purpose of 
cutting off my gas. I kindly, but firmly, closed the door in his face, 
refraining from doing him any injury solely out of pity for one whose 
necessities had compelled him to undertake so odious a mission, and 
in consideration of the fact that it was not he, but his employers who 
were responsible for his visit. I heard him mumbling outside for some 
time afterwards, but though much annoyed by his unwelcome presence, 
I restricted any reprisals to squirting water at him through the 
keyhole with a syringe which I use for irrigating my plants. 

But I must point out to you that in these days of electric lighting 
it is in the highest degree imprudent, not to say impudent of your 
Company, to send its servants on such errands, In my own case, 
were you ever by any possibility to carry your foolish idea into 
execution, you would never be asked to restore the supply. I should 
simply cause an installation of electricity to take the place of heed 
effete methods of illumination, and I am not aware that I should be 
the sufferer by exchanging the murky yellow flame3 which you 
feed with your inferior gas for the brilliant incandescence of carbon 
filaments. Besides, you have already enjoyed my custom too long. 
You have waxed gross, and abused my indulgence, It is high time 
that I should patronise your younger rivals, and, anyhow, I might just 
as well owe the Electric Lighting Company as your Company. 

You now perceive, I hope, the folly into which you have been 
betrayed by your detestable greed. Let this day's work be a warning 
to you. It is not everybody who would have taken the matter as 
kindly as I have. But I solemnly assure you that if any further 
attempts to tamper with my gas are made by you or your agents I 
shall know how to deal with them. In the meantime, and provided 
that you behave more civilly in the future than you have in the past, 
I may, perhaps, still continue, for the present at least, to avail myself 
of your very much over-estimated services, And so farewell. 

Your obedient servant, THREE STARS. 
Se 
ELECTING A SPEAKER. 
Hovusp or Commons—April, 1905. 

Mr, BLACKBREAD, I rise for the purpose of proposing that 
Mr, Seven Dials Court Drain, the Member for Pettifog, do take the 
Chair as Speaker. I admit that he has little experience of this House, 
having only been elected as an M.P, three days ago, but then the 
advantege has to be considered of the fact that he has been a lawyer’s 
clerk for six months, His late master having been mainly engaged in 
police-court practice, Mr. Drain's experiences will be very useful to 
members on this side of the House. It has been argued that a better 
man might have been selected on the Government side, but we really 
have nobody better here—at all events, belonging to our great 
Newcastle programme, Progressive, Grand National, Liberal Party. 
And b2sides, we want to find some remunerative situations for persons 
who believe, or profess to believe, in these views. It has been stated 
that Mr. Drain is an imbecile, I will not deny the fact, but the same 
was the case with a Speaker in the reign of King John, and as you all 
know, his reign was very euccessful. There was another fool ia the 
Chair in the reign of Queen Mary, and then we got rid of that incubus, 
Calais. I trust there will be no opposition to the motion I am making. 

Mr, OBITER FIDDLE. The proposed Speaker has been engaged in 
the legal profession. I am engaged in it, That is enough for me. 
He has also the merit of not being interested in land to the extent of 
a farthing. I therefore second the motion. 

Siz JAMES SCYTHEBRAY. | propose that Sir Mark Black O!dbob 
be elected Speaker. Mr. Drain knows nothing about the rules of the 
House. Sir Mark has studied them deeply for forty yeara. His 
abilities have been admitted by all parties. Our party is the largest 
in the House, though the Government side by touting for cranks often 
carries a division, but I still hope that there are a few gentlemen on 
the other side who have sufficient honour left in them to vote the 
proper way. 

MR, PEACEHUNDREDWEIGHT, I support the motion for the election 
of Sir Mark. I have known Mr. Drain for a number of years, but I 
will not make any remarks about him. : 


The House divided. 
Ayes mr sie ne 285 
Noes tas wei Ps 284 
Majority for Mr. Drain ... 1 


The result was received with loud and continued Ministerial cheers, 
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IN THE SMOKING ROOM. 
THE FLYING MACHINE, 


“THE other evening,” remarked Colonel Monkhouse, “I told you 
how I managed to come safely through the air downwards, but it was 
jest by a-chance that I did not, about the same time, have an 
opportunity of reversing the process, 

“The way was this. 

“JT had more money then than I have now, and I was enterprising, 
I got acquainted with a man called Binder, whose nickname was 
Aphorism, because he used to give off proverbial philosophy—when he 
was not talking of engineering matters, 

“One of his favourite axioms was that every man finds his own 
level, 

“He found a level ultimately, I imagine, but whether it was his 
own or not I cannot say, 

“He was very clever at inventing things, but he had very little 
money, He was also hampered in getting on in life owing to an 
illness in childhood which had crippled his legs and arms, 

“As I have said, he wasa superb inventor, I can’t invent anything 
myself, but he suggested an idea to me and I financed him. : 

“Tt was for a flying machine. By his instructions I was able to 
make drawings under his supervision. He got engineering firms in 
different parts of the world to make separate portions of the machine, 
and I put them together by his instructions in a yard surrounded bya 
high wall, where nobody could overlook us. It took between two and 
three years before all was completed. 

“We arranged to have: our trial 
trip after dark, so that nobody would 
see the ascent, 

“Having put Aphoriem on board, I 
was preparing to get in myself, when 
I accidentally, in the darkness, touched 
the handle which put the thing into 
motion. 

“In an instant it had gone straight 
up in the air, and owing to the physical 
incapacity of Aphorism, he was unable 
to reverse the handle, 

‘From that day to this nothing has 
been heard of the flying machine, and 
for all I know it is still flying about 
at a level which is out of sight, So, as 
I said, Aphorism must have found a 
level.” 

= —+ 


A Man of Enterprise. 

HE was a barber and he was enter- 
prising. He had noticed that the 
business of his neighbour, a cobbler, 
had largely increased since the latter 
bad put a certain bill in his window. 
He therefore thought it advisable to 
adapt the notice to his own line of 
business, and presently he came out 
with a big poster, on which was in- 
scribed : 

“SHAVING WHILE you Walt.” 
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Accounted For. 
Mistress. Mary, I was surprised after 
I had gone to bed to hear the late hour 
at which your “follower’”’ left the houee, 
Mary (the cook). It was this way, 
mum. You had dinner so late last 
night that it put things all out. 


———oe 


Showing Himself Up. 

“THE governor says I’m an ass; 
my wife says I'm pig-headed; and 
my mother-in-law says I’m a silly calf. 
It strikes me that I ought to be able 
to make money by showing myeelf at 


a fair,” 
——— 


Equal to the Occasion. 

“My Uncle Toby is a sailor, and has 
had no end of awful adventures, better 
than anything you've ever read about.” 

“But your uncle has never had his 
leg bit off by a shark, has he?” 

“Yes he has, though, dozens of 


times !”’ 


un Il | 
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The Popular Party. 


A LADY'S paper has been bewailing the acrimony that is now being 
imported into political life, and suggests that young ladies may one of 
these days “decline to accept partners at a ball with whom they are 
not in agreement politically.” Perish the thought! What does it 
signify, so long as their steps agree? That is the main thing. The 
occasion of these remarks was a Primrose Dance (where no such 
disagreement, of course, was possible), which was kept up till four 
o'clock in the morning. After that, don’t talk to us of the “early 
primrose.” JUDY does not believe in allowing politics to interfere 
with the pleasure of social pleasures. She rather admires the man 
who votes with the Radicals (because he must) and dines with the 
Tories (because he likes it); and keeping up a ball till daylight, 
JUDY considers but a proper display of “ party spirit,” 


a 7 a 
Changes of Fashion. 


Mrs. Montgomery. I want a hat, and it must be in the latest style, 
Man Milliner. Certainly, madam, but if you would not mind 
waiting for two and twenty minutes, there will be a new fashion to 
take the place of the present one, which has now been in for over a 
week, 
Mrs, Montgomery decides to wait. 
a] 


THE Lap of Luxury: ‘A pet pug-dog drinking cream. 
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THE STAMPS AT OUR BRANCH ARE THE BEST IN THE MARKET. IF NOT, WHY ARE THEY 
ALWAYS IN SUCH DEMAND? 


sEASY TERMS FROM 10s. PER MONTH. Write 
to-day for our 200-PAGE ILLUSTRATED LISTS, Post 
Free. Twelve Months’ Guarante2 and Carriage Paid.— 
®RITISH CYCLE MANUFAC1 URING Co. Liverpool; 
45 Everton Road; London: 42 High Street, Camden 
own, N.W. 
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JUDY'S LUNATIC CONTRIBUTOR AND THE CUCKOO’S NOTE. 


(THE CcCCKOO AT HASTINGS.—During the present week the cuckoo has been repeatedly heard at Lunsford, near Hastings. Its first notes were recorded on Monday, and its 
arrival has since been confirmed by several observers.— Daily Paper.) 


How did IJ, your Lunatic, spend my Easter? Faith, 
in search of Spring’s harbinger, that merry bird who 
sings as it flies, the cuckoo, “°T bas been heard,” eaid I, 
“at Lunsford, near unto Hastings; I will hie there in 
brave attire becoming the budding season.’ ‘‘Sir,” 
said the Office Boy, “you look, in truth, a blithering 
idiot.” So I went not in brave attire. 


Fasumon a 


“Pair lacs,” said I, doffing my cap. “I have come all 
the way from London town to hear the cuckoo's note.” 
“ Now,” said she, “if thou bad said that thou had come 
all the way to see a sweet Suesex maiden, and had 
found her, I should have considered that thou hast 
a pretty wit, thougb, reradventure I should not 
have believed thee.” 


READ THE NEW TALE OF LIFE IN LONDON, 


WARHAWKS; 


Or, THE MYSTERIES OF THE CITY. 
DEEDS AND DOINGS AFTER DARK, &o. 


APPEARING WEEKLY IN 


One Halfpenny. | A RK S / one naitpenny. 


99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


AJAX CYCLES 


Cheapeat on Earth, 
Marvellous Value. 
From £2 1€s. to £25 
Immense Stock of New| 3,4, 
and Second. Hand 


SAFETIES and 
@RICYCLES — Pneumatics, Cu-hions, and Solids, 


The Editor of JUDY begs to inform his Correspondents that, when accompanied by a stam 
. Now ready, VOLUME LY. of JUDY, bandsomely bound ie 


Telegraphic Address=—""MISFITS, LONDON.’ 


BLACKFORD 


8t., Covent Garden 
(One Door from Market), 
land 2 Cross Court, § Vinecar 
Yard (side of Drury Lane Theatre}, 
and 13 and 14 Chandos Street, Charing Crozs. 


Telegraphic Address—“' MISFITS, LONDON.” 


In due course I arrived at Hastings. “JI will now,” 
said I, “wander through the meads to Lunsfori.” But 
taking the wrong turning I found myself anon by the 


seasbore, “Fine morning for a sail, master,” said an 
honest tar. ‘But I am in search of the cuckoo's note,” 
said I. “Thou canst hear it best out at sea than any- 
wheres,” gaid he. 


“Fuir lace,” sald I, “consider that I bave e‘en said 
it.” “Go to!” cried she. “If thou had said ‘come 
to,’” eaid I, “I would have obeyed right willingly.” 
“Consider that I have e’en——” began she, but I 
waited to bear no more but sprang towards her, and 
would have stolen a kiss from her red lips had she not 
spanked my jow! soundly, 
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Eo I went a-sailing in search cf the cuckoo's note, 
and felt qualmish. “Thou befool me,” eaid I to the 


sailorman. “Ho, ho!” laughed he, “I thonght thou 
best a green cockney.” So I smote him o'er the pate 
with a belaying-pin and made him cry “O, 01” to 
another tune. Arriving at length at Lunsford I met 
with an uncommonly pretty Luasfordian. 


| 


Then she, relenting, tol1 me that I could hear the 
cuckoo in the next fleld, which belonged to Farmer 
Hobnails. So I thereupon leapt the fence and came 
upon the farmer, who banged me with his ash stiok 
for a trespasser. “In the words of the bard,” said I, 
“*Youn ueme go, As that ungentle gull, the cuckoos 
bird, Useth the sparrow.’” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


=r 


FLOs8S —You are silly enough now, heaven knows, but if you were 


to do that your own eyes would be aa to your foolishness, 
MEREDITH,—Perfectly incomprehensible, 
AMANDIER.—It is purely chimerical, 


TOMLIN.—The loss would be ours—and a good loss, too. 


CICELY.—Well 


we are surprised. 
ELLEN.—Did she really, now ? 


GODWIN.—No nous, no nous ! 


Lends the Finest of Clothes for 
Bails, Theatres, Weddings, 
Parties, Dinners, 

Funerals, 


Suppiles a Dally Luxury. 
Daintles in Endless 
Varlety. 


RICHARD,.—You never know your fortune, 
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He. So you're not going to wear the black dress as I wished? 
She. No, I told you I should wear the yellow one or nothing. 
He, And which are you supposed to be doing ? 


eee eS 


THE FINAL BLOW. 


THE incautiously-qualified country doctor had done his level worst, 
but still the vital glim in the poor old farmer was not effectually 
doused. The spark of life flickered unsteadily on like the weak but 
brave oiled wick guttering in the lantern of a ‘Third’ in a long- 
overdue South-Eastern holiday excursion train. 

Lying there upon his pallet—(queer, but incontrovertible fact : 
dying persons invariably use a pallet ; don’t seem to fancy an ordinary 
bed, somehow)—lying there upon his pallet, we repeat, with the three 
bottles which he well knew meant settling him—“ the gargle,” “the 
tonic,” and “the mixture, as before” —seemingly grinning at him from 
a little two-and-elevenpenny-sick-room-side-table, the pain and 
drug-racked old:man began surely to recognise the approach of the 
time after which his knife and fork would be laid for another. 

¥e know—it’s not nice. 

Many and many an early widower puts up a tombstone with, “Soon 
we shall meet again to part for never,” upon it—does the thing out of 


' sheer good feeling, maybe, or, alternatively, because the village stone- 


mason happened to have those sentiments in stock—and then time 
rolls on, and the songbirds tune up again, and he seems to forget all 
about the appointment ; whilst people who know him, who occasionally 
visit the consecrated acre, read the inscription and think perhaps, 
after all, it does seem a bit indefinite. 

And when the man of medicine left him and descended to the all- 
aad ag apartment which is to be found on the ground floor of most 

ngliah farmhouses, he could faintly hear the cross-examination of the 
leech by his careworn but still attentive daughters, 

“How mach longer?” 

Those were the words he thought he heard. ey were not asked 
in the peevish, irritated voice of an Upper Bedford Place boarder 
famishing for breakfast ; or the defiant and withal scornful tones of 
the newspaper critic to the author whose piece he had “slated,” and 
who said he'd a precious good mind to pull the critic's nose. They 
were couched in tones of anxious enquiry, and formed just the one 
particular question which the sufferer himself could not find the 
courage to put. 

His attenuated hand stretched out and grasped the bell-pull, causing 
a responsive tinkling below. 

Anon his youngest daughter appeared. Her eyes were red as those 
of the savoury but indigestible mackerel when fresh and in season, 
and, with the Hawkshaw-like eye peculiar to the old tenant of the 
eick-room the sufferer spotted ’em “in once.” 

* Jemima, what did he say?” 

‘‘§-said there was no change, father.” 

“No, indeed. An’ bout what I was to have?” 

“(He said you might have anything you fancied,” replied the girl, 
not in a very hopefal tone. 

“Then,” said the old man, “I'd fancy a slice of grilled ham, off that 
one that hangs in the kitchen chimney.” 

“The only one we've got, father,” blurted the girl. 

“Never mind—I could just fancy a bit of it.” 

“‘But—but——” gaid the girl, with feminine annoyance at what 
seemed a piece of wilful extravagance, but we must keep that for 

the funeral!” 

That was the final blow! The old man sunk back upon his pillows 
and passed away without a groan. 
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MISAPPLIED SOLICITUDE. 


RAEUMATIC gout has long b2en recognised, even by the ignorant 
and indifferently informed—the classes which rely upon a fourpenny- 
balfpenny popular monthly encyclopedia for their knowledge, and 
drink it in with a “Lor! now, who'd ha’ thought it ?”~-as a peculiarly 
painful and irritating disorder. 

In a hornbook for gilt-edged young gantlemen of ten or twelve 
years ago, the ironical precept was laid down, “The time to ask a man 
a favour is when his big toe is a little swollen, and has a gloss on it 
brighter than Lord Hardwicke's hat, or the coats of Mat Dawson’s 
two-year-olds,” and the hornbooker was not far from the mark, 

- In a large and much over-heated bedroom in a villa in a jerry-built 
metropolitan suburb, eighteen stone of male humanity fumed, fretted 
and ached, A pretty sharp attack of gout had Jim Podwhiffit by the 
toes, and, so to speak, kept on going all the time. Some people get it 
milder than others, but this was a full-sized man's attack, and a yard 
wide, and poor Jim, first casting off his blankets, and anon pulling 
them on again, couldn't even control his mind sufficiently to think 
over the chances of the horse he’d backed for the Two Thousand 
har ie ia a Meat Market salesman must be bad when he can’t 

0 that, 

His conversation, which he carried on entirely for his own benefit 
and edification, consisted wholly of words formed of the fourth vowel, 
but varying in length; whilst so apprehensive of anything coming 
into contact with that precious toe was he, that the mere rattle of the 
cans, as a passing milk-cart rattled over the stones outside at a gallop 
—milk-carts invariably travel at a gallop—would cause him to curl 
up like a German table roll. 

In the parlour downstairs, his aged and amiable mother passed an 
anxious watching. Washeasleep? Could he takea little comething ? 
In what way could she alleviate his suffering ? 

Finding no answers to these queries in the smouldering embers of 
the fire, she decided to adjust her ribboned cap, creep upstairs on 
tip-toe, ever so silently, and peep round the screen which was arranged 
across the foot of the sufferer’s bed to protect him from all draughts. 
She’d see if he was asleep, at all events. 

Holding her breath, she took the knob of the door in her hand. 
Just then the unseen imps of the Demon of Podagra adjusted a jack- 
screw set with darning needles on James's toe, and gave it a prelimi- 
nary wrench, Cold beads of perspiration trickled down James's 
forehead. 

The old lady passed through the door and stood behind the screen. 
Screwing her pippin face into 2 hopeful—even a merry—expression, 
she suddenly beamed round the screen at the sufferer, Just then the 
mps gave the jack-screw another twist. 

“Wow! Yow!! Wow!!!" yelled the wretched man, as he caught 
sight of his mother’s head, and jumped three feet. ‘ Ain’t it enough 
that I’m nine-tenths out of my mind with agony, but you must want 
o anne up here playin’ Hi Bobbarree round the screen with me? 

ow ! 

Her solicitude had been mis-applied. 


ee 


Not According to Rule. 
Teacher. Suppose you had forty oranges, and I took twenty away 
from you, how would you ascertain how many you had left. 
Pupil, Td count ’em. 


Ee Pose 


A HIGHWAYMAN ON WHEELS. 


{A gentleman nanied Lovely, who was riding on a bicycle the other day to meet 
his wife, at Doncaster, was shot in the thigh by another cyclist, who, disregarding 
all esprit de corps, challenged him with the oll alternative, ** Your money or your 
life,"—Daily Paper.] 

A MAN there is at Doncaster, 
And lovely is his fame, 
For lovely is his character, 
And Lovely is his name. 


While riding on his bicycle 
To meet his loving wife, 
He met a Highwayman on 
wheels, 
Who said, ‘ Your cash or 
life,” 
‘You shan’t have eitker,” 
Lovely said, 
And winked the other 
Th Hi h istol 
e Highwayman a pisto 
drew, K 
And shot him in the 
thigh. 


Alas, for old esprit de corps ! 
These most distressing stories 

Compel us to exclaim in grief, 
O Tempora! O Mores! 
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- ill. So she had, and she had not been in the 
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WHEEL WITHIN WHEEL. 


{Laws have been’ made about the matinée hat, which, at 
the present moment, is the cart-wheel hat in America. 
—Daily Paper] 


I, 


IT was in America. 

Mrs. Prenderges; was sitting in her bondoir 
sipping tea. She was tired. She'd been out 
(with her husband) only for the second or third 
time since her illness. 

Mr. Prendergast entered the room. 

“Guill,” she said, ‘tell me about your new 
appointment?” 

“Not yet, dear.” 

“Why not?” 

“Wal, becaus3, for one reason, I intend it asa 
little surprise for you, and because, for another, 
it isn’t quite commensurate with my dignity, 
though the pay is good.” 

“When will you tell?” 

“On Saturday.” 

Presently she said, in melliflaous American 
accents, “ Gull.” 

“Wal, dear?” 

“TT have been very ill.” 

‘You have, dear.” 

‘Very, very ill.” 

‘¢ And nobody knows it better than I.” 

“Hxcept me.” 

“Wal, yes, you have b2en the sufferer, not I. 


‘Wal, if I had set my heart upon anything, 
you would let me have it if you could?” 

“Tf I could.” 

“Wal, when we were out to-day I set my heart 
upon a hat—you know, that one that matched 
my cornflower gown s0 well), with the jet wheel 
set round the brim ; it wasso smart for a Jarge hat ; 
they are usually so ugly, but this was charming — simply 
charming.” 

“Yee, I thought you were sweet upon it. It was a hundred 
dollars.” 


“That's all, eh? I can’t afford it.” 
‘Not a hundred dollars, dear ?” 
“No, not for a hat.” 

“Oh, Gull!” 

‘‘ Yes, but I’m not to be Gulled. Now, Empsie, you know, times 
have been hard with me of late. Through the failure of Messrs. 
Druro P. Fanalan I lost my post, and I have been two whole days 
without getting another. You shall have the hat when I have 
eettled down in my new situation, but I am sorry to say I can't 
afford it before.” 

“And you won't tell me what your new situation is?” 

“ Not yet.” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Prendergast; then, after a pause, “I am 
oan the matinée on Saturday at the Abbey Theatre,” 

¢ ? 

“Yes, and I want to out-rival Mrs, Danston.” 

“In what way!” 

“In the way of a hat.” 

as H’m ] ve 

“ And I must have the cornflower hat.” 

“Wal, if you must, you must; but remember, until I have given 
my sanction I can’t be responsible.” 

“Tdon’t know anything about that—I have made up my mind to 
have that hat, and have it I shall.” 

This was conclusive, and bave it she did. She didn’t pay for it herself, 
but ordered with it the bil], to be sent in to her 
husband. 

Her husband was not pleased, but when he saw 
the nature of the hat he smiled and said nothing. 


II, 


It was the day of the matinée, and Mrs. 
Prendergast followed Mrs. Danston from the 
vestibule into the theatre. She, Mrs, Prendergast, 
had on the hat of cornflower blue. 

Now, we said that Mrs, Prendergast ‘had been 


fall knowledge of current events. It's all very 
well to read about things as this estimable Jady 
had done in the hour of approaching conva- 
lescence, but reading is not experience. She had 
not, for instance, grasped the idea of the “ censor 
of hats.” The idea and the law now passed 


THE NEW RAPE OF THE LOCK. 


IT was a pretty little maid, 
Whose name was Bessie Barrett, O, 
Her eyes were blue, her flowing locks 
The colour of a carrot, O, 


She played on many instruments, 
But notably the fiddle, O ; 

Her bonny tresses in a plait 
Extended to her middle, O. 


A horrid man, with scissors sharp, 
Cut off those locks resplendenr, O, ‘ No,” 

Wal?” And put them in his pocket vile, 

With impuderc2 transcendent, O, 


I hope his weary days and nights 
With trouble will be laden, O, 

Who could behave £0 spitefully 
To any little maiden, O. 


“ Mint sauce, James?” 
“ Not with your claret, John.” 
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was this: ‘Managers of theatres, or duly 
ef authorised representatives, must be present in the 

: auditorium to receive the complaints of spectators, 
and if on investigation it is decided that the hat 
is really obstructive to an uninterrupted view of 
the stage, the wearer must either remove it or 
the manager must return the money the com- 
plainant has paid for his seat. If the lady should 
refuse to take off her hat when requested to do so 
by the manager, she renders herself liable to a 
fine of twenty dollars, If on the other hand the 
hat is retained (and it is law that it may be re- 
tained on entrance), and if the manager should 
refuse to return the hat to the owner, or return 
her the money paid for her seat, he will himself 
be liable for four times the amount paid for the 
entrance fee of the lady in question.” 

Mrs, Prendergast entered the auditorium. 

“Gull,” she exclaimed, as her husband ad- 
vance to meet her, ‘‘ what are you doing here?” 

‘‘ Madam,” he said, with summoned composure, 
“Tam the censor of hats to the Abbay 
Theatre, and I regret to say that I cannot allow 
you to pass.” 

‘What do you mean, Gull?” 

‘What l say. It is a positive cart-wheel.” 

‘Ta this your new appointment, then?” 

* Yes—hush |" 

‘‘And you won’t let me pass to my seat?” 


‘ But I have paid two dollars and a half for it.” 

‘I can’t let you pass in that hat.” 

“Don't be fcolish, Gulliver; Mrs. Danston 
hasn't seen it yet,” 

“I can't let you pass in that hat, madam.” 

‘Then what am [ to do?” 

“Get back your money and return home, or 
deliver uo your hat to me.” 

“Wal, now I’ve taken the trouble to dress for the matinée, it's not 
likely that I’m going home without seeing the show." 

So, with a heavy heart, she gave up her hat to her husband, and 

assed to her seat. Singularly enough her seat was next to Mrs. 

anston's, and in that Jady, who wore a most unpretentious head- 
gear, as luck would have it, she confided her woes. Mrs. Dunston 
happened to know as much about the law of “ Afatinée Hats” as the 
censor himself, and she persuaded her friend to play a practical joke 
on her husband. Hats must be given up to the owners at the close 
of the performance, or else the manager is liable for four times the 
amount of money paid for the lady's seat. This is what Mrs, 
Dunston instilled in her friend’s mind, and in the event of her 
hcg refusing to comply with the law, she instilled something else 

sides, 

ae the opera was over Mra, Prendergast asked her husband for 
her hat, 

“Madame,” he said «side, with the air cf an official, “you have 
bought the hat against my wi:1, and’ had the bill sentin tome, I 
can't afford it, and I mean to return it to the milliner’s,” 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Prendergast, and quitted him with- 
a another word, which reticence in his wife rather surprised 

mM, 

It surprised him rather more, though, when, half an hour after- 
wards, he was arrested in his cab for the unlawfal detention of a 
lady’s hat. 

Mrs. Prendergast accompanied the constable who made the 
charge. 

“ This lady is my wife.” said Prendergast. 

“Very good,” eaid the constable; “but the law can't admit the 
evidence on behalf of the wife.” 

Prendergast remonstrated, but the constable 
only said that anything he might say would be 
taken down as evidence against him. 

The offender was duly charged at Court, 

‘'Sto'en your wife's hat,” exclaimed the judge, 
indignantly. ‘Jf you had stolen somebody else’s 
wiie's hat to give to your own wife I might forgive 
you, ut you seem to have committed an offence 
whereby Lobody is the gainer, and such an offence 
is quite unpardonable. I shall fine you four times 
the amount faid for your wife's stall, and rule 
that the bat be returned to her; and as I am not 
yet fally conversant with this new law, I shall 
suspend you foza pariod of two days, until I make 
inquiries,” 

So he was out of a situation for another two 
whole days. And was this the erdf We are 
waiting cable from America. 
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THE CALL BOY. 


ALTHOUGH Hiinsel and Gretel have been going from door to door, 
they have not been going begging. These charming little wandering 
minstrels, who started upon 

a their English journey at Daly's, 

and wandered thence to the 
Gaiety and the Princess's in 
turn, and who have just recently 
been taken in hand by Mr, 
D Oyly Carte, and led to the 
| Savoy, have been driven hither 
| gnd thither by kind rather than 
(’ eruel necessity, for their un- 
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» along to their success having 
~:~ been too much for the theatres 
they have visited, such theatres 
being prevented by previous 
arrangements from retaining a 
| long-running article. Hiansel 
and Gretel get along splendidly 

Mi oe in their new home, and are 
ih [es greatly delighted with their 
ti ( ZB) beantiful easy-going Oarte, who 
| is not likely to be driven into a 
corner through having given 
these merry little people a lift 
to his own door. 


s * * 
My b2st thanks are due to the 
type-writing machine at the 
Pattee eg iee che grad ae ge Pa 
BONING LEE ere » a stall for the first night of Zhe 
SP cee pape pee tae? THE Ladies’ Idol after all, It was 
really very good of it, seeing 
how I chaffed it the week before last, But.type-writing machines 
are very sensible and good-hearted things when they are workel 
rightly, and kept under proper contro], and they only make a lot of 
silly mistakes when they are sat upon—which, of course, is quite 
natural! And my best thanks are due to that type-writing machine 
for its kind invitation, because the entertainment it admitted me to 
proved a good deal funnier than it has pleased some of our leading 
theatrical journalists to confess, The man who cannot laugb, and 
laugh heartily, over Zhe Ladies’ Idol had better give the habit up for 
ever ; and the man who says that a farce is not a funny farce because 
when we laugh at it we don't exactly know why we laugh, had better 
give up criticising plays and go in for science, Fancy having to 
enter into an analytic discussion with ourselves every blessed time 
our risible faculties are tickled up by a ccmic utterance or a comic 
action! The notion is really too ridiculous, and an observance of its 
requirements would lead in no time to a state «f{ things of which the 
. following little sketch is an awful example : 


THE SCIENCE OF MERRI- 
MEN 
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A Sprious MATTER IN Two: 
SCENES, 
Dramatis Persone—A PULAY- 
GOER, HIS WIFE, and several 
FUNNY REMARKS, 


Scene I.—A FAROE, 


7p 


PLAYGOER discovered in his NY 
stall with a thinking cap on Yy iN 
his head. On his knees he Yr 
holds a large volume (open), GGG 


hall 


which contains, properly in- (Rh 
dexed, all the jokes that were gin 
ever made, with marginal notes // iy 
relating to their various effects 7 
upon various people in various Pa Wd 2 
parts of the world wnder 4\ | 
various circumstances. Before AUN {TW AWN 4 
him, propped up against the Yi: MYA | 

back uf the stall in front, is Way HY A 

a water-colour drawing in red le) if aM | 

and blue, of the interior of the (\_Y///// aul 
visible faculties, with all the Ph 

veins of humour picked out in = 
darker shades. In the left 
hand he holds a pair of scales; THE RETURN Cl JONATHAN-A-DREAMS. 
tn the right, a specimen glass. 

Under his stall are all the awful implements employed by the Public 
Analyst fur detecting margarine in buttcr-tubs, garden mould in 
pure cocoa, and wet weather in milk. 


7 Ore "7 / 

| Ny // if 
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settled state has been due all - 
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Enter First FuNNy REMARK. 


_ PLAYGOER (consulting book). Now—let me see—I feel very much 
inclined to roar at that Funny Remark, and yet I don’t like to 


without knowing exactly why I’should, I must find out exactly why © 


I should, for it would be a fearful thing if, having laughed, I after- 
wards discovered why I shouldn't! (zit First FUNNY REMARK.) 
Ob, he’s gone off. Whata bother. Never mind, I can shut my ears 
(plugging them with cotton wool) to the rest of the Funny Remarks 
while I devote the whole of my attention to the discovery of the 
reason, if any, why I felt I wanted to laugh at the Firet Fanny 
Remark, I must really do my best to find this out, It is so important, 

A Thousand FUNNY REMARKS come on and go off again while the 
PLAYGOER is at work with his book, his water-colour drawing, his 
scales, and his specimen glass ; and he is still bending over these tools 
of wisdom when the final curtain descends, 


ScenE Il —THE PLAYGOER'S LABORATORY. 


PLAYGOER discovered making chemical experiments with the 
First FONNY REMARK, which he is holding very carefully with a 
delicate pair of pincers, Enter (suddenly) Mus, PLAYGOER. 

PLAYGOER (looking wy). 

I shall be down to breakfast Wy, 

directly, my dear. Wait till Yyy 
have just put these YY 

things——. 1D. 

Mrs, PLAYGOER (solemn- YU if Lh | 
ly). John, dear, I didn’t Y  y fF 
come to tell you breakfast Ys ES. ae 
was ready. I came, darling Ee: 
(sobs), to tell you that baby SA 
is reddy—got the scarlet SZ 
fever. The doctor says it 
may not live. (Moans.) 

PLAYGOER (with volcanic 
merriment). Ha-ha-ha-ha ! 
Ha-ha-ha-ha ! 

Mrs, PLAYGOER. John, I 
am surprised at you! How 
can you laugh? 

PLAYGOER (louder than 
ever). Ha-ha-ha-hal Ha ete. 

Mrs, PLAYGOER. You un- 
natural monster! You, ¢éc., 
ete! I ahall leave you for 
ever! (Leaves him for ever.) 

PLAYGOER (shouting after 
her—too late), Come back, 
dear! I wasn't laughing at that! I was laughing at the Funny 
Remark I brought with me from the theatre last night. I only dis- 
covered that I might laugh at it just now—at the moment you told 
me about baby. (A: pause.) She is gone—gone from me for ever, 
and I—JZ have driven her away! (Looking out of window.) No—a 
four-wheeler has driven her away! I cannot stand this—I don’t 
mean the expense, but the agony of parting! And all this comes 
from my not being allowed to Jaugh at a Funny Remark without 
first finding ont whether I ought toor not! (Sinking into a chair, 
he poisons himself with the chemicals by which he proved the FUNNY 
REMARE'S claim to laughter, and dies.) 


s * * ® = * 

I hail with rapture the re-planting of the Trees in English soil! 
Vinest (or one of the finest) of actors, and sweetest (or one of the 
sweetest) of actresses, [I look towards you with eyes brimming over 
with welcome, and I shall come and see you again in John-a-Dreams 
rahe suppose, re-named Jonathan-a-Dreams) as soon as ever you 
ike 


THE OALL Boyr’s GIRLS. 
No. 159.—Miss Marie Montrose. 


* * * * * a 
To Miss M'r** M*nrr*s*, 

Here is good health to thee, M*r** M*ntr*s*— 
Not that thou seemest in need of the same, 

Judging by such of thy figure as shows, 
Thou hast no strikingly delicate frame !. 

Still, here is health to thee, well as thou art— 
Though thou look’st anything, M*r**, but thin. 

‘“ Here is good health”’ is a good way to start— 
Always an excellent way to begin, : 


M*r**, the play by Belasco and Fyles 
Owes a gcod deal of its triumph to thee, 

I would go hundreds and hundreds of miles 
Only on purpose tby acting to see. 

Not that there's depth in it: Heaven forbid ! 
Thou art the comedy element light— 

Thou art the moonshine the darkness amid !|— 
Ah! that reminds me to bid you goder { aE 

; BE a ° 


« 
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The brooch and the bracelet, the purse, 
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ROMANOES, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 
No. 169.—_THE OMNIBUS THIEF. 


I, 
THE tear-drops did swim 
In his eyes growing dim, 
As—sombre, and sullen, and savage 
and grim— 
He repined in the prison-cell ‘portioned 
to him, 


Very portly and fat, 
Yet distingué at that, 
Came the chaplain around to the place 
where he gat, 
And divested himself of his clerical hat. 


Quoth the chaplain, ‘ Ob, why 
‘From your wild-rolling eye 
Do these anger-tears flow, and these 
apger-sparks fly, 
When you ought in contrition to sob 
and to sigh?” . 


From the wretch in his Jair 
Came an ill-smothered swear : 
“ Sir, I can’t in my anger help tearing 
my hair, 
When co dreadfal a wrong Iam des- 
tined to bear!” © 


II, 


Amazed and dazed, the chaplain gazed, 

And thought the prisoner’s mind was 
crazed, 

“My friend,” he cried, “you won't, I 
trust. 


“« 
- 44 @ 


_ A, 


Deny that your conviction’s just, : Vee 
*T was proved, beyond a doubt, that you Bee Gear ce a 
Stole watches three and purses two 
From ladies, as they townward rode. 
And hence you should not thus explode 
With bootless rage ; but make your plea 
For pardon’on your bended knee!” 
Upon the tenant of the cell 

The gentle words unheeded fell ; 

And wildly glared the convict’s eye, 
As thus the convict made reply. 


ITI, 


“ What your Reverence says you may 
truly maintain, 
For I've spent a long life-time in 
‘copping’ 


watch, and chain 
From the ladies who rode out a- 


shopping. 
But it blinds me with anger, it girds 
me with grief, 
Yes, it cuts me, kind sir, like a knife 
To be branded and shamed as an. 
OMNIBUS THIEF— 
For I ne'er stole a bus in my life! !” 


JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs, April 18,—Opera, Covent Garden. Pagliacci and 
Canulleria, etc. Not tired of these yet. This is the off season, and 
we, aso-called unmusical nation, in the off season can co better thau 
Hamburg in the season, Heard a poor interpretation of their own 
masters Lohengrin there last week. 

Fri, April 19.—The Bohemian Girl, with Fanny Mocdy as the 
Gil. How popular prices and these dear old popular tunes plcase 
the public ! 

nae April 20,—Faust—but I didn’t go. Can hum Faust back- 
wards, 

Sun., April 21.—Private view at St. George’s Gallery of Garden. 
G. Smith's Spanish water colours, Very good in his little vulgar boy 
done in liquorice. 

Mon., April 22—Heard Dr. Neitzel at Steinway Hall. Most 
neurotic pianist, Practice makes perfect. Wonder if he ever had 
mavy patients? Should think not, 

Tues., Apri! 23.—Don't know what Dowdeswell’s been doing, but 
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MAKING SURE. 


Mrs. Newrich. ] LiKE THER TWO FIGURES, JOHN, VERY MUCH, WHAT DO YOU CALL THEM! 

Sculptor. CUPID AND PsYCHE. , 

Mr. Newrich. Wat, (LL TAKE ’EM ; BUT YOU'D BETTER PUT THE NAMES ON THE PEDESTAL 
80 THAT PEOPLE MAY KNOW WSICAH I8 WHICH. 


saw no end of Constables in his gallery tc-day. 
Wed., April 24.—Loan Exhibition, Guildhall. Went with the idea 
of taking s»mething away with me, but they wouldn't let me. 


—SE 
Probable. — 

Lecturer, Sophocles has said that the greatest happiness is not to 
be born at ali; but, gentleman, very few peopletihave had that 
pleasant experience up to the present, 

ae ae Oana 
Too Particular. 

His Serene ITighness, But, doctor, what do you think I should do 
for my complaint ? 

Doctur. I would not presume to dictate to your Highness, 


ee ah eee 


AMENDED Proverb : Silence is golden—especially when you cannot 
think of a good answer on the epur of the moment, 
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HOW THEY: LOVE ONE ANOTHER. 


“ YER, DEAR, I VE BERN PROPOSED TO 6IX TIMES.” 


‘“ DEAR ME! HOW PERSISTENT HE MUST BE” 


POT POURRI. 
JAPAN has managed to secure a valuable peace of China. 


* s * e * s 
One Oanning Town is away at the East End of London; but the 
great canning town (as witness imports of tinned meat) is Chicago. 
* * * * » * 
A Music Haul: Madame Patti's remuneration for a concert engage- 
ment, | 
* x s * = s 
A man has been dangerously wounded by his wife throwing a jug at 
him and cutting open an artery. This is not surprising. lt has 
always been known to be serious to interfere with the jugular vein, 
s * * * * #* 


Dr. Nansen is reported to have reached the North Pole and planted 
the Norwegian flag there. If this news be true, it isnot unlikely that 
in future it may be knowa as the Norwegian flag pole. 

* * * * % 2 

A roof of a building in which Moody (of the Moody and Sankey 

firm) was preaching in Texas has collapsed, His methods were 
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OUR HARMONIC OLUB. 
(Two Hundred and Seventy-first Meeting). 


“GENTLEMEN,” said the Ever Young and 
Lovely, ‘‘ the Japanese naturally rate themselves 
highly at the present moment, and are not at 
all afraid to measure their strength with 
European powers, and their journalists have been 
saying that England is the China of the West, 
and that if Japan can break one piece of China 
it can break another. I have, therefore, asked 
the Japanese Ambassador to sing us a song upon 
the subject, and he has sgreed to do so. His 
song is called : 


“ ADV4NCE, JAPAN!” 


Advance, Japan! Japan's the new aspirant 
To the glories of the bravest and the best, 
The Jap's the boy to crumple up the tyrant— 
The tyrant of the East and of the West, 
He neither fears the Frenchman or the Rooshan, 
He’)1 draw his sword and frighten them away, 
And he’s certain that the British Constitution 
Is fragile as a bamboo lacquer tray, 


CHoRUs— 


Tramp, tramp, tramp, the Japs are marching ! 
Tramp, tramp, the heroes of the East, 
And their gorge will not be full 
Till they've eaten up John Bull, 
As they've eaten up Chin-Chin, the dear deceased, 


You thought him mild, and now you-find him 
martial ; 
You thought him timid, now you find him 
brave ; 
And presently, perhaps, you'll fiad him partial 
To teaching Europeans to behave, 
He’s got a lot of ironclads and cruisers, 
And plenty of torpedo-boats and guns, 
And he'll wake you up, you European sro:zers, 
Like a latter-day invasion of the Huns. — 


CHORUS—Tramp, tramp, ete, 


You may boast about your civilised condition, 
So did China till she tottered to her fall. 
You must change your tone and dry your am- 
munition, 
If you wouldn’t learn the art of singing small. 
"Tis advance Japan! And when Japan advances, 
With swollen head and patriotic chest, 
I wouldn't give a great deal for your chances, 
For England is the China of the West, 


CHORUS—Tramp, tramp, etc. 
ee ey 
He Had Him. 


“ CurIOUS thing this morning! I have heard 
of the sun setting fire to dry grase, but I never 


. WE 4 7 heard of it breaking anything.” 
46. “ No,” 


“ But it did to-day.” 

“What did it break?” 

“The day.” . 

“Hh?” 

“The day—the break of day.” 


er © Sen 


always rather theatrical, and now he has succeeded in bringing down 
the house, 
_ * 
Milton asked 
strikes, 
s % * % s = 
Mr, Cotswold Isys has written a volume of poetry on the subject of 
fishing. The verses may properly b3 described as fishing lines, . 
* * ¢ * * 


s * * s 
“What boots it?” He knew nothing about shoe 


e 
The Paris authorities have not yet fixed upon the locality for the 
erection ofa new Morgue, Possibly they are looking out for a healthy 
site. 
s * * s * e 
A Topical Quotation : “ For this relief much thanks.” Once written 
by Shakespeare ; since spoken by the Chitral garrison. 


s s * ad & s 


‘‘ This convinces me of the pore of the press,” as the man said who 
was equeezed between the rollers of the printing machine, 
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Juhn Bull, I SAY, JOHN, WAKE UP, THERE'S A YOUNG CHAP RUNNING OFF WITH A BIT OF YOUR TAIL. 
John Chinaman. 1S THERE? WELL, YOU MAKE HIM PUI IT ON AGAIN, 
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HIS GARDENING ANGEL. 


LAST STEPS IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
CHAPTER VI.—LUCIFER MATCHES, 


— What are LucrrerR MArTcuks ? 

A.—Small phosphorus-tipped strips of wood which, being made on 
the cross-grain, divide into three sections when you rub their ends 
lightly on the box, and drop on the floor, 

@.—Why, thea, are these particular matches called SAriTy 
MaAtTcnues? 

A,—Because the pressure under which the wood part breaks up is 
not sufficient to ignite the phosphorus. Hence it is impossible for 
anybody to get a-light / 

O.— Where do these wretched lucifer matches Cour Frou? 

A,—Sweden. 

Q.— Where do they Go Tro? 

A,—Goodness only knows! 1 am continually putting fresh boxes 
behind the tobacco-jar on my study mantelpiece, but although they 
disappear from there within ten minutes of their arrival, no human 
being in the house is ever responsible for their departure, 

Q.—Are there not Safety Matches of a BETTER KIND to be had? 

A.—Certainly ; but these are made in England, and it would be 
utterly beneath any properly loyal and patriotic Englishman to 
encourage English labour. The proud Englishman, when asked why 
he employs foreign Jabour, answers boastfully that English labour is 
strong enough to look after itself. So he leaves it to itself, 

Q.—T this is so, what does the Parrioric ENGLISUMAN do to keep 
FRIENDLY WITH WIS CONSCIENCE ? 

A.—He makes that all right by removing his hat to the “ National 
Anthem,” by singing ‘‘ The Death of Nelson” at evening parties, and 
by giving lusty emphasis to the words, “ Britons never, never, never 
shall be slaves,” whenever he joins in the chorus of “ Rule, Britannia,” 


CHAPTER VII.—SPRING CLEANING. 


Q.— What is meant by “ Spring CLEANING" ? 

A,—A sudden stirring-up, in the early part of May, of the accumu- 
lated dust of a year, accompanied by a re-arrangement of furniture 
and papers so complete in its confusion that one does not become 
properly acquainted with the new geography of things until within a 
coup'e of weeks of the next “turning out.” 


CHAPTER VIIT.—WARDROBE- PURCHASERS, 

Q.—Do you know what WArDROBE-PURCHASERS are ? 

A—Do I not! 

Q.— What AnE THEY, then? 

A.—A lot of swindlers, 

Q.—INDEED ? 

A,—Yes—and in thought too. But especially in deed. The flabby 
cards they push under my front-door every day distinctly state that 
the highest prices ara paid by them (the wardrobe-purchasers) for 
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Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Left-off Wear- 


Com ing Appsrel; but when these financiers 
Sole y of the lumber-room call to know if there 
= is any answer to their card, or cards, 

: Oe and I reply by testing their talents 
aa for valuation with a coat that is too 
cor a old to wear, but not old enough to 


burn, I fied that those highest prices 

‘ are only the highest prices they will 

‘ S give, 
Q.— What do you do then? 

A.—TI don't do anything. They do 


A.—I don’t know. I vow and de- 
clare to myself, after each interview 
with them, that I will never sell them 
a single article again ; but somehow or 


} | “me. 
\ : | oy, } , gs> Q.— Why do you let them ? 
ett late 


a other, when they call to know if there 
SS is any answer to Mr. and Mrs. Solomon 


Isaac’s card, I tell the servant to ask 
them to wait while I just run upstairs 
for that old waistcoat. 
Q.—And when you hace RUN uP? 
A.—They do the running down, 


CHAPTER 1X —EVAPORATION, 


Q—What is Ev AvoragTion ? 
A,—The dissipation of liquid by its 
conversion into the cause of the dissi- 
pation of the butler, 
Q.— What Errects are produced by 
woe evaporation. 
| A,—The effects of a drop too much, 
Q.—Wuar ARE the EFFECTS of @ 
Dror Too Mucn? 
A,—A beastly headache the follow- 
ing morning, and perhaps a fine of 
ten shillings. If you happen to fall with your head on the kerb- 
stone after you have “evaporated” the drop too much, the effects will 
probably be most startling — with the accent on the star. The 
principal effect of a drop tco much is a fall too many. 
Q.—What becomes of the Wiuisky when the TANTALUS has been 
LEFT UNLOCKED by mistake? 
A.—It vanishes of its own accord, 
Q.— How is this Ev AroratTion PRODUCED and carried on? 
A.—The thirst of the butler changes the surface of the whisky into 
hiccoughs, which, blending with the air, are soon wafted away; and 
this process is repeated, until the bottle is quite dry and the butler is 


qaite drunk, 
(To be continued.) 


ee 4: oe) 


‘* Here Stands a Post.” 


OBJECTION has been raised, if not very generally felt, at the delay 
Ay appointing a successor to the official post held by the late Lord 

ennyson. 

A Ssonklily magazine which has called to its councila number of 
more or less distinguished literary men, in order to settle the question 
‘Who shall be Laureate?” has succeeded not in answering it satis- 
factorily, but in thoroughly jastifying the delay. 

Assuming, only for the sake of argument, that the opinions of these 
gentlemen carry any weight, the difficulty of choosipg a new Poet 
Laureate is at once made apparent; for there is a fine variety cf 
opinions among those whe, no doubt, consider themsel ves best qualified 
to form an opinion, Some seek only to vex the official mind with 
their shallow wit to adapt Tennyson to the occasion—the one lady of 
the company offers herself for the post, or as an alternative nominates 
a candidate whose claims are not even recognised by any of the rest. 
One writer absurdly suggests that ‘ Poet Laureate” should be made a 
kind of degree to be conferred at large by the Universities—without 
salary or official rank, it may be hoped; and another such proposal, 
reversing Mrs, Malaprop’s figure of Cerberus, is to have three Laureates 
rolled “out” of one, the first for every day use, JUDY assumes, and 
the others for best. Jn the meantime it is agreed that the supply of 
what is called “ceremonial” verse is quite equal tothe demand for it, 
JuDY has, indeed, remarked a, particular activity in that direction. It 
will be time enough, perhaps, to fill the vacancy when one of the many 
candidates for the office has diep!ayed poetic gifts more commensurate 
with his readiness to oblige. 


se ceaaimiaiiaeeamh 4. carmen 


A FIRM of pianoforte manufacturers are advertising that they have 
‘“‘over three hundred instruments out on trial.” If the instrament in 
the rd house to JUDY'S is one of those on trial, it ought to be 
convicted. 
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‘THE borough of Oxford has seen many interesting elections in its 
time, One in particular I remember, in which Sir William Harcourt 
; “ contested the seat with Mr. Hall, the local 
brewer, 
* * * * = 

This election was particularly interesting from 
the fact that Mr. Hall, although a middle-aged 
man, was also an undergraduate. In his youth 
he had obtained admission to Exeter College. 
For whatever reason, he had abandoned his 
s‘udies, in order to brew his malt, without taking 
his degree, But, although he ceased to reside, 
he had never taken the trouble to remove his 
name from the College books, Consequently, at 
the time of his election to Parliament, he was 
still the “Senior Commoner” of Exeter, 


* “ * * ™ 
This was a very curious situation, For, techni- 
cally, Mr. Hall was still subject to academical 
discipline, and was liable to be brought before 
the proctors and fined for attending public 
meetings without his cap ard gown. There was 
a Radical proctor at that time who vowed that 
he would exact the penalty; but he changed his 
mind, fearing that the laugh might go against 
she a in the end Mr, Hall was triumphantly 

elected. 


VISCOUNT VALENTIA. *. * * * * 
He boasted that he had gecured a solid 
majority. His enemies replied that he had only secured a liquid 
majority—an allusion at ouce to the trade he followed and to the 
methods of bribery and corruption of which his over-zealous agents 
were suspected. It was an allusion which derived a certain measure 
of justification from the evidence which was subsequently given when 
the petition was heard, 

s * * * * s 


To-day, the Conservative candidate for Oxford is Viscount Valentia. 
He has been lieutenant-colonel in the Yeomanry, and High Sheriff of 
the County, and is Chairman of the County Council. Like Lord 
Palmerston, he is an Irish peer, and that is the reason why he is able 
to sit in the House of Commons. 

* 2 s * * , * 


Onur artist has an idea that Lord Kimberley is worried, and I should 
not wonder if our artist were correct, Foreign affairs have been so 
very troublesome of late. Wherever we turn there seems to be 
trouble with the French, and 
there can be no doubt what- 
soever that a ceitain section 
of the French public is very 
angry with us indeed, 

* 


* * 

Many of them lcse their 
tempers over trifles, There 
has been bad blood even over 
the visit of the Australia to 
Havre to salute the President 
of the Republic. It seems 
that when M. Felix Faure ex- 
changed civilitics with the 
fs ty officers of the Australia, he 
AY ps made a speech to them in 
fj English, One would not 
i have imagined that there was 
any harm in that. Yet it 
seems that there was every 
harm. The English language 
evoked painful memories of 
Agincourt and Crecy. Worse 
than that, it was the languaze 
of M. de Blowitz, ard the 
Frenchman who spoke it was 
little less than a traitor to 
his country, 


ZF 


fh, 
W/, 


* * s a 
WORRIED. Lord Kimberley may very 
well be worried, for the air 
is full of complications, and he has to attend to all of them at once, 
and to maintain English interests firmly, though without bluster, 
at a time when explosions are threatening us on every hand. 


THE SPEAKER, 
ee oe! 


THE best Musical Drill: The drill that can make a hole in the 
wind-bag of the bagpipes, : 


are ; 
_ Oh, stop the bell, or we shall 
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AN APPEAL TO THE SHADE OF OTHELLO. 
FROM AN AGONISED DULWICHIAN, 
THus spake Othello, darksome 
gent, 
Tn accents of anxiety, 
“Silence that dreadful bzll, it 
frights 
The isle from her propriety |” 
The bell was silenced with a hand 
Of vigour, not amenity, 

And Cyprus, happy land, enjoyed 
Sweet stillness and serenity. 
Oh, Shade of Shakespeare's vali- 

ant Moor, 
Our case is growing serious ; 
Come, hush that bell of Dulwich 


School, 
Or we shall go delirious. 


It quelis the preacher's holy voice, 
Lhe lover's whispers amorous, 
And rplits the ears of rich and 


poor 
With its alarum clamorous. 


Othello, dear Othello, come ! 
Distracting here all matters 


grow 
As mad as hares and hatters 
are. 


Oh, do Othello, darling, send 
These ringers so inhuman off ; 
And polish off the nuisance as 
You polished your young woman off ! 


ne) Ge 


A FRIEND IN NEED. 


“‘ My dear girl,” said he to his sweetheart, when they were furnish- 
ing the house in which they were going to live happy ever after, 
“we really must have something better than those rubbishy old 
unpo:ished chairs.” 

“ No, dear, we can’t afford it. I propose that we furnish all the 
eee mre with those chairs, and I'll make ‘em all different.” 

“* How f’ 

“ By coating them with Maurice's Porceleine.” 

So she porceleined the dining-room a rich HEbony-brown, the 
drawing-room a Salmon-pink, she made the sleeping apartments a 
Red Rm, a Blue Room, and a Green Rom, and exactly the same 
sort of chairs in the kitchen she left unporceleined. Everybody said 
ae good farniture they had, and applauded the exquisite taste of the 

ye 


LZ 


/} 
‘ Vb 
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She (musical), Delightful air ! 
He. Yes; bute really ought to git it cut. 
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AND WHY DO YOU LIKE GERMAN PLAYS BETTER THAN FRENCH?” 
WELL, YOU SEE, IT DOESN'T MATTER MUOH IF YOU SAY YOU DON’T UNDERSTAND GERMAN, 


BUT YOU NAVE TO PRETEND YOU KNOW FRENCH.” 


A Fitful Tale 
_ THE horse was in the habit of having fi’s, 

+ It belonged to Frederick Birch, a small greengrocer in the Borough, 
Or rather he was not a small greengrocer, for he stood six feet one in 
his socks, But he was a greengrocer in a small way of business, And 
his horse was small. He could not afford to buy a néw one. One day 
when.it had had a fit he was driving it ina very shaky condition—it 
was the horse that was shaky and not Birch—when he was stopped by 
an officer of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
He—Birch, not the officer—was charged at the Police Court with 
having worked a horse while in an unfit condition, 

“ Unfit, your worabip!” eaid Birch. “Bosh! he had a fit not half 
an hour before I was stopped.” 
Fined £5, ‘Birch has fits now. 


qn) 


Another Conservative Victory. 
VALENTIA, for Oxford, 
Adds another to the score ; 
Tbe Rads, they proffered Little, 
But the voters asked for more, 
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THE FAMOUS MISS FOLLE 
DEROLLES. 


THE famous Mis3 Folle Derolles’ 


\ \\ name was on everybody's lips. Hvery- 
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body knew her—by name; and some 
people had actually seen her—in 
photographs in the illustrated papers. 
She was a “star,” and was generally 
recognised as such. She was one of 
the “most promising young singers” 
(see the newspapers) of the day. The 
public could only judge of her by her 
promise. They had not yet been per- 
mitted tosee her performance. Some- 
thing always happened to prevent 


a eo 

This ‘ star” had been “ discovered ” 
by a journalist, who had not only in- 
terviewed her, but had got the inter- 
view in print, for which he had been 
paid by Miss Folle Derolles and by the 
proprietor of “The Woman of the 
World.” 

Mysterious paragraphs were con- 
stantly appearing about the popular 
Miss Folle Derolles; and she was so 
much the topic of conversation that 
the people would often have been at 
a loss for something to say if they had 
not been able to talk about her. 

“I see that Folle Derolles is going 
to appear at St. Peter’s Hall.” 

** At last.” 

“ Have you never seen her ?”’ 

“No,” : 

“Nor have I. But I’ve heard of her. 
One of the most promising singers 
of the day, they say.” | 

It was said that on one occasion a 
heavy bet was made as to the number 
of times her name would be mentioned 
at table during the course (or the 
courses) of a dinner party ; and the 
number specified was exceeded before 
they had finished the fish. It is true 
the man who had “discovered” her 

j was there. And so wasshe; and they 
both talked of what she was going to 
do, when she only got the chance. 

It was pretty clear; Miss Folle 
Derolles was such a wonder that 
everyboly was too jealous of her to 
give her the opportunity she was 
waiting for. It is true she had played 
small parts in the country in the old 
days. But you cannot distinguish 
yourself in the country, or in small 
parts, 

There was no doubt that she was 
celebrated in Paris and Rome. You 
could read that any day of the week. 
But in London she had not yet been 
seen, although she had many times 
been on the point of astonishing the 
natives, 

We had read about her so often in the papers that it was not quite 
clear whether she was celebrated for her singing or acting, or what. 
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. But there came a day when the following announcement appeared in 


the newspapers : . 

“We are informed that Miss Folle Derolles has been 
engaged to play the leading part in the new opera by Mr. 
Fiddle, D D., which will be played at a morning performance 
at Bedford Park, Weunderstand that Sir Arthur Sullivan is 
writing an opera expressly for Miss Derolles, and that Signor 
Mascagni was so delighted with her rendering of the scales 
when he heard her at Milan, that he has asked her to play the 
chief part in his forthcoming opera, Paul Clifford.” 

“ Who's Folle Derolles?” said Watson, addressing the club smoking- 
room. 

“The woman who's going to play in the new opera.” 

‘Just so,” says Watson, testily ; “ but.who is she?” 

“Ob, she's the daughter of a famous Indian chief, or something. 
They kidnapped her when she was a child, and she was carried off 
by Spanish banditti a couple of years ago; and when she sang 
‘Home, Sweet Home,’ it was more than they could stand, The old 
chief implored her to consider herself at liberty to go when she 
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pleased, and only asked to be allowed to keep her diamonds es a 
souvenir of their meeting.” 

“Who told you all this?” 

‘‘ Read it somewhere,” 

“Ja she married ?"” 

“Not exactly.” 

“Not exactly?” 

‘‘No; she divorced her husband for using bad language.” 

‘Dear me, how shocking!” 

‘Tt appears they can do that sort of thing in Spain.” 

‘Why, I thought she married a Chinaman.” 

“What made you think so?” 

“Read it somewhere.” 

The next that was heard of the famous Folle Darolles was that she 
had thrown up the part in the opera because it was unsuited to the 
exquisite quality of her voice, and that she was going to sing at a 
charity concert, given in ald of the Society for Providing the Austra- 
lian Aboriginals with Winter Overcoats. That concert, however, 
never came off, for it was found that the overcoats would not reach the 
Antipodes till the summer, and that they might be out of fashion by 
the time the winter came again. 

But Folle Derolles soon bobbed up again, A certain impresario 
found that it was absolutely essential to the success of the English 
opera season that Madame Folle Derolles should play the chief parts, 
and this world-renowned artist had been engaged at the biggest salary 
ever yet paid to a prima donna. English opera was said to be look- 
ing up when an artist of her eminence was content to appear in the 
off season. 

But she was not, or the manager was not; and the cause of the 
discontent was soon explained. More paragraphs. It was stated that 
that enterprising impresario had come to the conclusion that it was 


“beneath the dignity of so great an artist to appear under such con- 


ditions, and he had the honour to announce that he had engaged 
Madame Adelina Patti in her place. 

In due time, Signora Folle Derolles was announced to make her 
début in Faust. But the tenor became so jealous of her, it is said, 
that she had to resign the part ; and nothing more was heard of her, 
till a paragraph appeared in the’ provincial papers to the effect that 
Folle Derolles had taken a sweet little villa on the higher Thames, 
and furnished it on the hire system, where she could listen to the 
singing of the nightingales and tune her notes to theirs. But she did 
ae stay long. The nightingales, it appeared, refusel to sing. More 
jealousy, 

Before she left, however, this charming little villa was described 
and photographed for a score of papers, and the accomplished hostess 
was represented from different points of view. There was Folle 
Derolles standing in the porch with Prosspina, her collie dog, basking 
in the sunshine at her feet; here was the little Spanish boy, a remote 
cousin of the Queen of the banditti, whom she had carried away from 
Spain to be her slave. Then there was the dining-room with one sort 
of piano, and the drawing-room with another, and photographs of all 
kinds of celebrities from the P—— of W—— to the musical critic of 
‘‘ Dramatic Views,” all of whom were said to have been given to her 
by the persons themselves, She had a large portrait of the Queen 
herself, but whether that was a present from Her Majesty—who was 
also supposed to be a great admirer of her voice—or whether it was 
not, no official announcement to the contrary had ever appeared in the 
court circulars, 

There were photographs, too, of Folle Derolles singing, about to 
sing, and having sung. The photographer had taken her in her 
morning gown, in her afternoon gown, in her ni—evening gown—in 
all her gowns, in fact. 

For some reason unexplained she did not appear in Italian Opera 
that season; but it leaked out that in the early autumn a Member 
of Parliament would lease a first-class theatre for her, in which she 
would create a part especially written for her by a leading author and 
8 leading composer. If you think this event did not come off you are 
mistaken. It did. We actually heard and saw the celebrated Folle 
Derolles at last, but we were doomed (and so was she) to yet avother 
disappointment. The author was a poor creature, and the composer 
was poorer still; but Folle Derolles, the great Folle Derolles, was the 
poorest of the lot. She couldn't sing; she couldn't act. She could 
only look pretty ; she could not even look particularly young. She 
was a rank failure. eX 

A rank failure? No; not quite that, for her reputation had been 
made beforehand by perpetual puffery in the papers. Some of the 
public—the fickle, fatuous, idiotic public—could not allow themselves 
to believe that a woman upon whom so much adulation had been 
bestowed could be anything but a genius, and—well, Folle Derolles 

is still living on her reputation; and she seems to make it pay, for 
you may see her driving in the Park any day of the week, 


ee eee 
At a Charity Concert. 
‘‘ THIS singing is simply awful.” 
“ But I suppose the end justifies the means,” 
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HISTORY RE-TOLD. 
No. 26.—S1k JAMES DOUGLAS IN SPAIN. 


KInG ROBERT THE BRUCE, when he was dead, was cut up im 
order that his heart might be taken out. . 

His fellow soldier and friend, Ear] Douglas, was not cut up, for he 
considered it an honour to have been asked by the deceased monarch 
to convey his heart to the Holy Land. 

On his way to Palestine the Douglas landed in Spain, where 
O’Smyn, the Saracen King, was invading the territory of Alphonso, 
the Spanish King of Castile. 

The Scottish warrior was warmly welcomed by Alphonso, who said 
to him: “Is it a fact that you are on your way to Jerusalem with 
Bruce's heart in a silver case?” — 

‘“‘ Yes,” replied the Earl, “that is the case,” and he showed it to 
the King. 

a gee then asked the Douglas: “Would you mind lending mea 
hand against O'Smyn?” and Douglas answered, “ Two, if you like.” 

Owing to bad tactics and too much bravery, the Douglas got sur- 
rounded by Moors. Finding he could not escape, Lord Douglas took 
from his neck the Bruce’s heart and threw it among the enemy, 
saying : “Pass first in fight, as thou wert wont to do.” He then 
charged after it and was killed, 

Alphonso, when told the | Head bd ale of the battle, observed : 

“Ah, that was a good fight, for Lord Douglas put heart into it.” 

aS cee ° 
A Matinee Criticism. 

“THE elocution of the prompter was a notable contribution to the 

art of stage speaking, which has been so long neglected.” 
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A QUESTION OF PRECEDENCE. 
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New Butler (who has lived in the family of a bishop, but has since 
become slightly fogged in his table of dignitaries), . ARCHDEACON 
CHASUBLE AND THE VENERABLE Mrs, CHASUBLE. 

[And the Archdeacon was only just married, too, 
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[At a meeting of Faith-Healers, held in Pethshan Hall, Highbury, a sister rose and said, “I fell from a ‘bus last week in the mud, and was verj much shaken. I went home 
and to bed. On Sunday I was very shaky and queer. JI asked to be healed through faith, and prayed for help to get up and light the fire. About an hcur after I felt much 


better, and got up and Lit the fire, ard had something to drink : and here I am.”) 
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f Was it not General Napier who eaid, “ Give mea man 
with plenty of nose”? A man of admirable taste, 
Napier! J have plenty of nose. When at school they 
called me “nosey.” One day, stung to the quick by 
Pugstile Junior's taunts, “A bit of it wonld improve 
yours,” said I. “Give us a bit, then,” eaid he, and 
pulled at it. 


I have always been proud of my nose, for it is a 
remarkably fine nose. Roman and Grecian may be all 
very well, but give me Gothic—mine'’s Gothic. I once 
proposed toa girl She said she couldn't, really. “ What ! 
not with my nose?” said I, for I really am very 
abe of it. “That's just it," said she. I ameatilla 
bachelor. 


I am likewise a member of the Faith-healer’, It is 
just three months ago that, after having had something 
to drink, I was hurrying bome, and fell down and 
ecratched my cherished nose. “Now,” said I to a 
policeman, “what would you do, under the ciroum- 
stances?” “Get home at once,” said he, “or J may 
have to take you comewhere else.” 
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Only yesterday I again met Biffin. “See it now?” 
I enquired. * What?” said he. “You seem to have 
forgotten,” said J, with cutting irony,“ that three months 
ago J had a scratch on my nose. Is it there now?” 
“No,” said he. “ Youare right,” said I, “Ibad faith, and 
it’s healed.” SBiffin is still an unbeliever, the fool. 


ANSWERS TO OCORRESPONDENTS, 


mami: ta aumansmammmninimmd 

Vi.—You'll find them in some book or other, we should think. 
There's Jack-a-Dandy, Jack-a-dreams, more commonly John-a- 
Dreams, Jack-a-drone, Jack-a-rat, Jack-a-pinch, and Jack-a- 
vapes. And there's cheap Jack, and dear Jack, there's Jack Brag, 
Jack Ketch, Jack Sprat, Jack Frost, and Jack Tar. There’s Jack- 
in-Office, and Jack-out-of-Office, There’s Jack -of- all- trades. 
There's Jack-and-the- Beanstalk, and Jack-the-Giant-Killer. 
There’s a boot-jack, and Jack-in-the-Box. Then there's Jack-fox, 
and Jack-hare, and Jack-rat, and Jack-snipe, and Jack-shark, and 
J ack-ass, 

HENRY.—That’s quite enough. 


G. Brannaver & Go's 


Circular 
Pointed 
Pens. 


Next day the scratch was already much better, so 
much go that I felt I could itake the air. I did, and 
met Biffiln,an uubeliever. “Seethat ?” said I, pointing 
it at onest !” “No!” cried I,“*I am,as youknow,a to my nose, ‘Can't be off it well,” said he. “I shall 
Faith-healer, and by faith alone shall that scratch be cure it by Faith-healing,” said I. “Ob, I see, you mean 
cured.” And I went to bed. the scratch,” said he. 


READ THE NEW TALE OF LIFE IN LONDON, 


WARHAWKS; 


Or, THE MYSTERIES OF THE CITY. 


WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
APPEARING WEEKLY IN 


One Halfpenny. L A R K S ! One Halfpenny. 


99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Gadbury 


“‘ The typical Cocoa of English 


manufacture. Absolutely Pure.” 


—The Analyst. 


The Editor of JuDY begs to inform his Sas that, when accompanied by a are and directed envelope, a rejected article or sketch will always be returned, 
Now ready, VOLUME LY, of JUDY, bandeomely bound in red cloth, gilt edges, price Eight Shillings, 


No doubt he meant to a hospital, but I smiled, and 
when I got indoora, “Lorks!” cried my housekeeper, 
“‘owever did you do that? Let me pnt a poultice on 


399 


NO CHEMICALS 
USED 
(As in many of the 


so-called Pure 
Foreign Cocons.) 


‘These series 
of Pens write as 
Smoothly as a Lead Pencil 
—neither scratch nor spurt, the 
points being rounded by a special process, 
A Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box on application. 


— 
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THE LADY OF VALENCIENNES, 

SHE was an adventuress and a woman of 
the world. She was on bodrd an Anglo- 
French steamer bound to London, from Valen- 
ciennes She had spent every sou in a quantity 
of Valenciennes lace, which she was anxious 
to smuggle through the Customs, She had no 
money to pay duty, and it would have broken 
her heart to part with the lace, 

‘How many yards of lace,” she asked of 
the captain, “ie one allowed to take through 
free of duty ?” | 

‘Only a few,” he said, 

“How many?” 

“Tt depends ?” 

“What on?” 

: ze ge i 

see. Supposing it’s half a yard wide, 
how many yards would they pass * 

‘¢ Oh, five or six,” 

“Tg that ali?” 

“ If that.” 

She was unhappy. She saw her beautiful 
Valenciennes lace vanishing from her, all but 
five or six yards, And for these five or six 
yards she would be paying exactly the same 
amount for which she had paid for just one 
sare be cg 2. 

‘Do you,” she asked, “ duty by the 
pound or by the yard?” sii ed : 

6 By the yard,” 

“And what ie the duty on lace?” 

“It depends.” 

‘On the width, I suppose ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Say half a yard wide?” 

“ Well, the duty ranges from half a crown 
to five shillings per yard. I suppose you 
would have to pay about four shillings per 
yard for Jace half its length in width.” 

. “Why that is nearly half as much again as 
I gave for it.” ; 
“Yes, the duty on lace is extremely heavy.” 


That was the only consolation she got from 


Valenciennes was ebbing further away. 
‘Te there no way of getting it through ?” 
“T don’t think so.” 

She made eyes at him, 

“ And it’s a risky thing to try.” 

“Do they search you?” 

‘‘T¢ they regard you as a suspicious 
character,” 

“And would you, for instance, regard 
me as a suspicious character?” 

“ Well,” said the Captain, smilingly, “I 
think ! would.” 

Sbde saw her Valenciennes lace out of 
sight. 

“We get to S—— to-morrow, I 

believe ?” 

“Yes, in the morning.” 

‘¢ And muat I leave the boat then?” 

“No; you may stay on board till 
Thursday, if you like,” 

‘‘ And sleep on board ?” 

“Yes, until we start back for Valen- 
ciennes.” 

“Then I will, dear Captain.” And she 
tugged the Captain’s sleeve, He smiled. 
So did she. Then her face over-clouded 
for a moment. | 

“‘ Are we—er—you know what I mean,” 

“ Searched ?”” 

“Yes ; on board or——" 

«No, on the quay.” 

Her face brightened, and ‘her Valen- 
ciennes Jace hove in sight. 

That night, after abandoning more than 
one idea, she resolved upon a certain plan 
‘if only someone would help her. The 
someone was a woman—a highly respect- 
able woman she had cossetted with on 
board. They shared a cabin together. 

“Mrs. Porkle,” said she, “will you do 
me a kindness?" 

‘Yea, if I can,” said Mrs, Porkle. 


the captain. Her 
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YOU BE DARNED! 
THE BACHELOR'S DILEMMA, 


D> 
| Qi 


You be darned |’ he fiercely shrieked, 
But the question was how to do it : 

A lovely lady stepped in and said, 
“ Don't darn, or you will rue it, 


Leave your socks to me, you unhappy man, 
I will call for them here—don’t send them ; 
And whenever unsightly holes appear 
It will give me pleasure to mend them.” 
The bachelor gazed on the winsome maid 
With a smile of fond elation. 
Now, cutting holes in his socks with knives 
Is his principal cccupation, 


you twenty-five yards,” 
“ How shall [ know her?” 
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‘TT hardly like to ask you, you know, but 
it will involve youin no possible danger and I 
will make you a handsome present if we 
succeed,” 

‘What is it?" asked Mrs, Porkle. 

And the lady of the Valenciennes lace told 
her what it was. She—Mrs, Porkle—agreed,. 
and early in the morning, within the secrecy 
of the cabin, a nefarious scheme began to take: 
practical shape. 

At noon they arrived at S——. The lady of 
the lace was up, packed and ready to leave 
the ship. Mrs. Porkle, however, was in bed, 
and extremely unwell—at least, that is what. 


abe represented herself to be. Miss Valen- | 


ciennes, the last to land, was being led to- 
the Customs*by a porter, who deposited her 
trunk before an officer, who made a searching 
examination of it, While he was doing s0 
she tipped the lighterman and dismissed him, 
She and the Customs officer were left alone 
together. 

** Nothing here, I think?” 

“ No,” 

“ And you have nothing to declare?” 

“ Yes, [ have, I'll tell you, and if you'll 
let me through with it, I'll make it worth 
your while,” 

“Madam, you are asking me to be dis- 
honest, as you yourself would be. You are 
asking me to shirk my duty, You are asking 
me to cheat the authorities,” 

“ For a consideration.” 

‘‘ What is it?” 

“ Some lace,” 

“Well?” 

“T have a friend—a lady friend—who is 
atill on board. She has a hundred yards of 
rich Valenciennes lace concealed beneath her 
dress. She is now getting up, and will be 
ready to go in half an hour’s time, I want 
you to let her pass, and in return [ will send 


“She's tall and dark, and very stout, humbly dressed in a black 


alpaca gown, and——” 


COMICAL COMBINATIONS. 
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THE ELEPHANT-OM, 


‘‘T shall recognise her.” 
a re you will let her through unmo- 


“Yea, to oblige a lady.” 

‘Give me your address.” 

He did so, and she passed out and away 
from the quay. 

No sooner was her back turned than 
he sent a lighterman for a policeman, who 
came in due course, and together they 
watched for Mra. Porkle. She came. She 
was arrested, taken into a room and 
searched by a woman attached to the 
place for that purpose. Nota yard, not 
an inch of lace could they find upon her, 
pearch how they would. 

it was Mies Valenciennes herself who 
had the lace concealed about her person, 
even as she was talking to the Customs 
officer half an hour ago, and even as she 
poner out and away ‘from the quay under 

is very surveillance and nose, : 


——e 
The ‘‘Sage” was Teo Sage.’ 

THE funds have been raised to purchase 
Carlyle’s house at Chelsea, and it is stated 
that it will be opened in June. This is 
enough to make Carlyle come out of 


his grave, for he was one of the last 
men who would have kept open house, 


——- —_-- —-— ——__~ 


No Change. 


“WELL, doctor, how do you find my. 


mother-in-law to-day ?”’ 
a Bhe's much better, but her tongue 
9 


Tt always was,” 


—y 
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OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 


(Two Hundred and Seventy-second 
Meeting). 


“QENTLEMEN,” said the Ever 
Yuung and Lovely, “ we have all heard 
the protest of the Society of Authors 
against the threatened Canadian Copy- 
right Act. Do you imagine that there 
is nothing to be sald in the controversy 
on the Canadian side? O£ course, 
there is a good deal to be said, and a 
good deal about the need of Canadians 
for literature, and the difficulty they 
have in paying for it. Listen and you 
ehall hear : 


ee ae 


Why, th 


“A VOICE FROM CANADA.” 


"Tis unfortunate—we know it— 
That we cannot raise.a poet 
OF account here, from Toronto to 
Victoria. 
We have tried, and we've been 
gravelled, 
For we never yet have travelled 
Much beyond the Mediocritas that’s 
aured. 


( 


— 


= Y T 
Yet, as poetry is needed, . ——— Hae 
Lest our progress be impeded, ee in \ 
"Tis the verdict of Canadian opinion, ats 
That Colonials needn't biy it 


But the British must supply it 
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Free and gratis through the whole 
of the Dominion. 


We extend our benediction 
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To the writers, too, of fiction, 
Though they may not like our 


pleasant little way with them ; ne 
For we mean to read their novels be 
In our log huta and our hovels, As, 
_ And we haven't got the least desire \ 


to pay for them. 


Is it honest? Well, we doubt it; 
But we can’t get on without it, 

For our race is intellectually curious, 
And their thoughtful commendation 
Is sufficient compensation 

For the writers whose Society is 

furious, 


a ad 


‘_. A SPADE A SHOVEL.” 


FRoM a study of certain reports of 
some recent election speeches the 
gentle art of—equivocation is not a 
lost one with the Radicals. To call 
your political opponent a knave—by 
any other name, smells a great deal 
sweeter. One-sided conversations of 
the future may possibly take these 
forms : . 

“Fie, fie!” cried the humane old lady (who was also a student of 
contemporary Radical platform etiquette) to the carman who was 
flogging his horses, ‘‘to whip those poor brutes like that ; you're what 
‘time and tide wait for!’" j 


r, 

“Bless my soul, Maria, so it is!” ejaculated the busy and frugal 
husband (who was also a student of contemporary Radical platform 
etiquette), whose better half had just reminded him that that day 
was the tenth aniversary of their wedding. ‘“’Pon me word—l’m 
going up the Strand to-day—if I can only get a ‘ Heaven's first law’ 
for two to the dress circle, I'll take ye to the play to-night.” 


r, 

‘You're a scandal-loving, gin-swilling, tittle-tattling old hussy!” 
shrieked the washerwoman at Number 10 to the washerwoman over 
the garden wall at Number 9. “And you're what ‘one good turn 
deserves, was the philosophical reply of Number 9, who knew her 
Baical platform etiquette, 

I, 

““Whajjer want to back?” asked the small bookmaker of the 
smaller backer, in the smallest betting-ring at Newmarket. “ Rac- 
on-toor,” replied the plunger, with the fear of Hawke in his eyes, 
“For ‘ow much—'alf a suvverin?” “No,” replied the backer (who 
hadn't forgotten his Radical platform etiquette), “for what ‘a virtuous 


Mv ice CARETRPE Mit TSN 


“THIS PIOTURE.I8:A PERFECT GEM. I WOULD NOT PART WITH IT FOR ANY CONSIDERATION,” 
“A FAMILY PORTRAIT, I SUPPOSE?” - 


woman is to’er usband.” “ Right; fifteen bob to five Raconteur!” 
cried the bookie, and the bet was recorded, 


fr, 

‘‘ Hullo, Bill!” cried the second assistant at the sawmill, when he 
met his comrade, who had been in the accident, as he left the hospital, 
“Why, I see you've got ‘what the King can do’; but the sufferer 
(who also knew a thing or two about Radical platform etiquette) 

roved that he’d-still the possession and free use of his Zegs, for he 
is his quondam pal all the way to the nearest beershop. 
T; 
“Jumping Moses!” ejaculated the gentleman with the delicate 
article who could get no sleep in the Isle of Thanet, as he vaulted out 
of the hotel bed. ‘These are what ' misery acquaints a man with’— 
— my Keating?” 
t, 
“ And what are you in now, dear!” said one theatrical chorus-girl 
to another, meeting her on the steps of the port-wine shop in the 
Strand. “In what ‘pity iz akin to,’ dearest,” replied the other (an 
occasional student of Radical politics), who had hooked a younger son 
of a Hearl, and got a hundred-guinea engagement ring to show for it. 


| 
A RANK Offence: Smoking bad tobacco. 
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THE CALL BOY. 


My recent visit to the Sloane Square Vanity Fair has resulted in 
the following little work for the use of playgoers at the dinner-table, 
THE COURT GUIDE, 
Q.— Will you take a 
little of this hashed mutton? 
A.—No, thank you: I’m 
not very fond of warmed- 


up stuff, 
Q.—That reminds me— 
have you seen the new play 
_ at the Court —“ Vanity 
- Fair” ? 
A,—Yes: I saw it onthe 
first night, 
Q.—Do you consider it 
ood ? 
A—N 0. 
Q.—Bad? 
A.—No, 
Q.—Indifferent ? 
A,—Yes, 


QY.—So do I. Didn't you 
get most awfully sick of 
Mr. G.W. Godfrey's flabby 
problem talk? 

A,—Rather! J thought 
that dreadful Bertie Rose- 
vere, played by Vane- 
Tempest, was never going 
to leave off. There were 
several big men on the 
stage when he was bleating 
out his milk-sop imitations of originality and cleverness, I wonder 
they didn’t tell him of it, instead of standing round him and listening 
to him like a lot of funky school-boys. Surely William Wyes, for 
instance, was big enough to risk punching his head. 

Y.— Won't you take a little of these brussels-sprouts—they're very 
nice, mized with chestnuts ? 
ao thank you: I never enjoy anything with a lot of chestnuts 

n it. 

Q0.—By the way, have you seen that some of the critics had never 
heard of the umbrella wheeze before? p+; 

A.—No: what wheeze? 

V.— Why, didn't you hear Bertie Rosevere say, near the end of the 
first act, that he was going to be measured for some umbrellas ? 

A,—Dear me, yes. I remember, And it quite carried away the 
audience, It carried me away, too—right back to my school-days, 
You see that little scar thereon my temple? The umbrella wheeze 
did that—assisted, of course, by an ink-pot and a chorus of “ Chest- 
_ nuts!” sung with most admirable precision by every boy in the class. 

V.—That was very bad, 

A,—So they all declared. 

Q.—And now, as to the story of '' Vanity Fair” : was there nothing 
original in that ? 

A,—Nothing. The supposed-to-be-dead-first-husband business has 
been worked to death, together with its attendant blackmailing and 
the ultimate discovery that he 
really is dead, | 

V.—But doesn’t Mr, G. W. 
Godfrey protect himself by 
calling his play a caricature ? 

A.—To that I can simply 
answer that there are good 
caricatures and bad caricatures. _ 

Q.—But his characters — “= 
are not some of them fairly 
decent caricatures? 

A.—Fairly decent, but not 
such good caricatures as one 
generally observes in Vanity 


FAVOURITES Ar COURT. 


Fair. lei drsiteasiecaegeretee 7g | 
Q.—How do you like Arthur |W Fitts E11, 
Cecil in a beard? : il aa ee uae cane 
A—Not much I[ don’t |) -4t sesieseeelienecoece! c 
think it suits him. I prefer § || iia FESS || 
him as the artist has drawn “ff ll 
him in the above picture. : 
Q.—But his Lord Arthur , 


ade was a fine perform- 
ance 
A,—H'm—y-y-yes. But all through the play I was hampered with 
the thought, “ How splendidly Hare would have done it!” 
ae say it wanted Hare? 
Ce es, 


“BOBBING UP.” 


* Who keeps me ever handy 
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Q.—But a moment age you complained that he wore a beard, 

A,.—Please don’t make laborious efforts at smartness, You're as 
bad as Mr. G, W. Godfrey. 

V.—Are you quite sure you won't have some claret ? 

A.—Quite sure, thanks, I like something with sparkle in it. 

Q.—Then you liked Mrs, John Wood as Mrs. Brabazon-Tegg? 

A,—I did. I thought she was charming. — , 

Q.—And you liked William Wyes as Mr, Brabazon-Tegg ? 

A.—Yes. Didn't think he was charming, though. 

QY.—And you liked Miss Nancy Noel as Violet Brabazon-Tegg ? 

A.—Rather! She was sweet. 

QY.—And you liked Miss Helena Dacre as Lady Jacqueline 


- Villars ? 


A.—Yes—but unfortunately I didn’t see s0 much of her as the 
artist of the Daily Graphic seems to have done, I sup he must 
have been sitting in the orchestra when he took his sketch of her. 

Q.—Then you liked her in the “ Daily Graphic” better than in 
“ Vanity Fair” ? 

A.—Yes. 

Q.—Did you think Charles Sugden was a good Duke? 

A,—H'm—well—yes: as far as Dukes go, It wasn’t much of a 
part, Perhaps that 


was aswell. You can ON NN 
have too much of a ? 2") : 
good Duke when he is A (L1G 5 


only as good as Sug- 
den’s, 

Q.—How do you 
suggest that Mr. G, 
W. Godfrey should 
make his play 
thoroughly well worth 
going to see? 

A,.—I suggest that 
he should cut out 
Bertie Rosevere, or 
give him something 
new to say; that he 
should remove Mrs, 
Brabazon-Tegg’s _re- 
semblance to Mrs, 
Egerton-Bompas, in 
Pinero’s Times; that 
he should shave off 
Arthur Cecil's beard ; 
and that he should 
change some of his 
old jokes for new ones. 

—TLhe piece, then, is not hopeless 7 

A,—Far from it. If it had been, I shouldn’t have worried myself 
twopence about it, It is because there is plenty of room for improve- 
ment that I have allowed myself to discuss it at this length. And 
now, if it’s not troubling you, I will trouble you for the matches, 
Thank you. | . 

Q.—Do you like those cigars? 

A,—Very much. Where did you get them? 

Q.—TI had them given to me. Will you take a few in your case? 

A,—I will. I always like your cigars when you have had them 
given to you. -_ 


THE OALL BoOY’s GIRLS. 


* e * ‘ e ] 

In Baron Golosh we have the return to the stage of a couple of 
retired Gaiety favourites—namely, Miss Sylvia Grey aud Herr Meyer 
Lutz. Meyer Lutz is “bobbing up” down there. More about Sylvia 
Grey and Baron Golosh next week, 


e * * * t g 
To Miss Gr°c** WH*T’F*RD. 
I'VE seen the piece you play in Then, is it Ethel Haydon 
A dozen times at least, Who draws me to the spot— 
I guess I know the way in That sweetly pretty maiden 
To Greet’s delicious feast, I’ve raved of such a lot ?— 
And why I always stay in The lovely talent-laden ? 


Until the show has ceased ! 
The music’s the attraction ? 


Is’t Ethel? No, it’s not. 
Nor is it in the chorus— 


Well, no: it may be one, However they may jig 
’Tis spirited in action And jump about before us 
And well-attuned to fun ; In wavy whirligig, 


And send a thrill all o’er us 
With smiles as bright as big, 


Then, who is it that glues me 
To where I nightly bless 
The folks who would amuse me 
With jokes by G. R. 8. ? 
I think, if you'll excuse me, 
I'd rather let you guess! 
THE OC, B, 


It gives fair satisfaction, 
If somewhat overdone. 


Is she who's playing Dardy 
Dick Whittington the star 


Where youth and beauty are? 
She's not, though sweet as candy, 
My own particular ! | 


» 


- a 


reasons for 
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ROMANCES, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 


No. 170.—MASTER SMAULBOY'S 
SENTIMENTS. 


THAT speech my father frequent makes, 
That speech my grandsire sighs to me, 
And oft the self-same yearning breaks 
‘Impulsive from mine uncles three,; | 
And every wight, as well I ween, —— 
What time his boyhood’s deys are o'er, 
Is wont to say with spite and spleen : 
‘‘T would I were a boy once more!” 


And I'm a Jad of tender years— 

Last birthday eight, next’ birthday nine ; 
And childish hopes and childish fears 

And childish griefa and joys are mine. 
And this I say (my simple speech 

With high-flown words you'll please gloss 


o-er)— 
I hate the mad-brained men who screech, 
“J would I were a boy once more!” 


In bed my father lies till ten ; 
Till ten mine uncle slumbers deep ; 
My grandad wakes at twelve, and then 
Turns round, and takes a further sleep. 
But I for school at eight must rise, 
Though on mine eyelids sleep hang sore ; 
Yet each of these five sluggards cries, 
“I would I were a boy once more!” 


All day my grandad sits and smokes ; 

Mine uncles, jovial clerks are they ; 
And over twice two hundred folks 

My fortune-favoured sire has sway. 
But me, a-going it all the day, 

A score cf schoolboy Jabours bore : 
And yet these fond fanatics say, 

“TI would I were a boy once more !” 


At night, my grandad nods and winks, 
My uncles three their sweethearts meet : 
At night, my father smokes and drinks, 
And stretches wide his slippered feet. 
At night, when school is o'er, poor I 
Must chop the sticks and wash the floor : 
Yet still I hear the idiot cry, 
‘¢ ¥ would I were a boy once more!” 


Have grown-up men all day to fight 
With long laborious tasks, like me? 
Have grown-up men to dream all night 

Of hideous sums in Standard Three? 
Have grown-up men, at vesper hour, 
When their diurnal work is done, 
To toil and moil, to scrub and scour, 
And myriad messages to run ? 
Not they! not they! and hence say I 
That, when my childhood’s days are o’er, 
I’ll ne'er be fool enough tocry, — 
“ I would I were a boy once more |” 


ee ee 
POT POURRI. 


Miss PEEL has now got married to 
Mr. Maguire, M.P. The ceremony can, ina 
way, be described as a wedding peal. 
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a o e ‘es * s 
The Rev. J. E. Shepherd, of the United Kingdom Alliance, claimed, 
the other day, that his party had truth and justice at their side. He 
omitted to add that many a criminal sits in a dock with two policemen 
at his side, . 
2 ) s * * % 
The question about Light Railways has been raised in the House of 
Commons, but it is evident that the Bill of Light Railways is a very 
heavy one. 
* 2 * s s * 
Yellow fever is not acomplaint belonging to this country. “ More’s 
the pity,” say the publishers of the Yellow Book. 
* * s * % sd 
Mr. Byles, M.P., says, “ that the provinces regard London as the 
pampered child of fortune.” If they do s0 they must have forgotten 
that it porsesses a London County Council. 
* * 2 e * 
The new Speaker of the House of Commons has commenced to give 
his decisions. He is so little acquainted with the 
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Mr. Mumblechook (singing). “BID ME GOOD-BYE AND Go——” 
Miss Effie Sharp. If YOU'RE GOING TO BING IT LIKE THAT ON THE NIGHT THEY 


WON'T STOP TO BID YOU GOOD-BYE, 


proper procedure, that he does not seem to be aware that the Speaker 
should not speak. 


s * e * * * 

The Ohinese so far have been suffering from broken heads, The 
Japanese now appear to be troubled with swollen heads. 

a 
Dress to the—Wrong. 
(The Daily Chronicle wants the abolition of Court dress at the Speaker's receptions.) 
A SCENE OF THE FUTURE, 

Mr. Kurz Harpis, M.P. Oh! don’t trouble about my hat. It 
ain’t a hat, it’s a cloth cap. I don't wanta flunkey like you to take 
care of it, I can ehove it in my pocket. 

Mr. Joun Burns. What? You won't take care of my straw hat? 
... Why?.... Because Hardie put his in his pocket? Well, I won't 
be beaten by him. I can do the same. (Does so, and has to buy 
another the next day.) ; 

Lorp RosEBERY. Leave my coat? I can’t, unless I turn up in my 
shirtsleeves ... Neversaw aman in a Court dresa before? Well, you 
area fool! What? Can’t letmein because l’ma guyina fancy costume ? 
Well I never! (Gets the Speaker sacked the following week ) 
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NEW (GALLERY) NOTES. 


... O, E, PERUGINI, 
Sim HE. B. JONES, BART, 


188. Pretty Goings on ! 


109. The Notorious Miss Dorothy Drew. 
And her golden hair is standing up on end. 


JUDY’S DIARY. 

Thurs., April 25,—City and Suburban. Of course I backed 
Reminder and of course I won something. It wasn’t much, but it will 
gerve to lose, or until 1 win some more. 

Fri, April 26—Sandown: Park. Did nothing. Nothing to do. 
Heard something. Heard something from a Tremendous Authority. 
Will tell you what I was told, That will exonerate me, The 
Anterican Croker has brought his stud over and his jockey is a little 
seam boy called Sims, Back Sims throughout and you'll be in 

et. 

Sat., April 27.—Ran down to the Crystal Palace, Saw them 
building a habitation in the great new arena in the grounds—a habi- 
tation that will make a name, and a popular one, too. It is African, 
called Somaliland, and looks as if an African village had been pulled 
up by the roots and transplanted at Sydenham. 

Sun. April 28.—Private view at “The Little Salon” (Mrs, 
McDonnell), Orchard Street, W. Mrs. McDonnell (“The Little 
Salon”) says if all the nice things which have been said about “ The 
Little Salon” (Mrs. McDonnell) are true, then she (“The Little 


Salon") will soon call it ooh McDonnell) the “Great Little Salon.” 


And I think she'll te justified. 

Mon., April 29.—New Gallery. First visit. Just looked round. 
Very good, Nothing striking—“struck nothing” (as the Americans 
say). General excellence. Go again, In the meantime our old 
(which is our ‘‘ New ") friend, J. B. Clark, who lives up above opposite 
the Cartoon this week, will give you some idea, is pictures are 
not what the “ New" ought to be, but what they are. No, no—other 
way about. His are caricatures. : 

Lues., April 30.—Headache, Always headache after pictures, 

Wed., May 1.—Went to the Ridley Art Olub and prepared for 
another headache, which I[ didn't get, which says much for this 
delightful show—and nothing against the New,” mind you, 

a 
From an Examination Paper. 
‘‘ THRE old Irish kings all were murdered, more or less," 


a 


... SiR J. B, Minpars, BART, 


131, The Rural Parcel Postman 


207, Well, What a Fanny World this is ! T, 0. GoTcH. 


Authorities. 


{Some Roumanian Deputies have expressed the opinion that the British occupation 
of Egypt is ilegaL—Daily Paper.) 

A MEETING of the three tailors of Venezuela has declared that 
Great Britain has no right to occupy Ireland. 

The Senate of the Cannibal Islands has passed a resolution that 
the whole of Australasia should be governed by them, and that the 
English are usurpers, 

The Padishah of Rumtifudhaun and his Prime Minister have 
declared that they consider Gibraltar should be given back to Spain. 

Hi-Ohi-Hi, He-Cho-Ho, and Ho-Che- He, of the Amalgamated Society 
cf Opium Smokers of Pekin, have passed a resolution to the effect that 
India should be taken from Great Britain so that opium may become 
cheaper in China. 

The Publicans’ Union of the Transvaal have issued a placard 
declaring that Britain must either give up all her African possessions, 
oF at least allow all the drink traffic to be in the hands of Dutchmen 
alone, 

The Emperor of Germany has come to the conclusion that Heligo- 
land should be under the German crown. N.B.—He had for the 
moment forgotten that it now was, 


a $e 


Friends. 


Eva, 18 it true that Captain Woolley kiesed you in the conservatory 
last night ? 

Marion, Certainly not! 
thing. 

Eva. I quite believe you, my dear. 


I should just like to see him try such a 


9) 


’Ere yar, Echo. 


HIsToRY REPEATS ITSELF: “The Assistant Gaoler then read a 
long list of previous convictions against the prisoner "—etc. 


°‘< 
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“80 oLp Mr. BROWN I8 MARRIED AT LAST!” 


“YES; A FORRINER, I ’EARD.” 


“A FOREIGNER? No, AN ENGLISH LADY,” 
“On, I "EARD AS OW SHE WAS A TARTAR,” 


BACKING THE WINNER. 


BEING A FAIRLY FULL AND DETAILED ACCOUNT oF How I's 
DONE, AND How THE BACKERS ARE DONE ALSO, 


In backing the winner, great care should be taken by the backer to 
back the horse that is going to win. It is not a scrap of use backing 
& horse that would have won if another badn’t dashed past it at the 
critical moment of the race. We commend this‘ observation most 
particularly to the many young gentlemen in the City, who too 
studiously pursue a system of placing their tea-money only on the 
horses which ought to win, but don’t; and in doing £0, we deem it 


scarcely necessary to employ extravagant emphasis in pointing out to 


be backer that such a system must invariably result in disappointing 
O88. 

At the present day, Backing the Winner is an art that very few 
people seem to understand. Where the backer of the winner chiefly 

ils is in his deplorable incapacity for working out the true result of 
a race days and days before it is run, The backer never blames 
his own carelessness when the winner he has backed limps in last. 
a always says something nasty atout the man who gave him the 

p.’ 

Now, the man who gives the backer the “tip” does not deserve 

having nasty things said about him when his “good thing” turns out 
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a bad one. The tipster is at present an 
abused member of the turf, and backers 
of losing winners only bully him 
because they are ignorant of the man- 
ner in which he and his “ tips” should 
be taken, The real use of the tipster 
is in the grand opportunities he gives 
to those who take him xegatively. 

The great mistake that backers have 

been making all along has been their 

readiness to back horses which tipsters 
have told them will be sure to win. 

The tipster is (or isn’t, but should be) 

to the backer what the Amateur 

Dramatic Club is to the would-be actor 

—he shows the student of the turf 

what he ought not to do. And yet, 

although he shows this to the er, 
. and shows it with a clearness which 
only a long experience in the art can 
woos th the backer will persist in mis- 
understanding him by doing what he 
is told—ie., backing “the greatest. 
certainty ever heard of.” 

Some gentlemen go in strongly for 
what is technically known as “ backing 
mounts”—that is, selecting a jockey 
who is just about to begin a long 
season of bad luck, and putting a lot 
of money on every blessed horse he 
rides. This is also an unprofitable 
system to go upon—chiefly, we may 
mention, for the reason that the gentle- 
men who place their money with the 
bookmakers in this transaction do not 
get it back again. It is a great shame, 
but they don’t. 

Another favourite way of setting 
about backing the winner is to pay a 
racing paper about three pounds a week 
for daily letters and hourly telegrams 
containing all the latest information 
from the stables—or from the news- 
papers of the day before — and the 
names, weights, prices, pedigrees, past 
performances, and mounts of all the 
winners that are going to lose. To 
what particular use the backer puts 
this expensive information we have 
never been able to find out. We may 
be mistaken, but it seems to us such a 
very silly way of making money | 

We give below a photograph of the 
Winning Post's invitation to backers 
to pay its publishing expenses : 


“(KNOWALL'S’ CERTAINTY, 


We wish it wnderstood that by the 
term ‘Certainty, is meant that the 
selection ‘Knowall’ wires is, in his 
opinion, cortain to win, bar accidents 
or disappointments, 

‘KNOWALL’ is in tip-top form again 
this week, so those of his clients who made . 

A POT OF MONEY 
five years ago out of his selection, SPAVIUS (2 to I agst.), must not 


” 


F onaes ae 


. forget to join his ‘Certainty’ list for the whole of the Flat-Racing 


Season. 
For Friday next, at Oldmarket, ‘ KNOWALL’ will wire 


ANOTHER SURE THING. 
He is QUITE CONFIDENT that, barring any wnforseen occurrence 


(in the shape of a better horse of which he at present knows nothing), 
the horse he has in view 
WILL WIN. 


Everyone should send at once for it, making their postal orders for 
Oy payable to the MANAGER, Winning Post Office, 985, Fleet-st., 


The advantages of backing the winner in this way are, of course, 
obvious—especially for the married man with a small weekly salary 
and a Jarge weakly family. But, for ourselves, we prefer following 
the system known as backing-out of it, 

ple 


WOMEN'S Rights: Mainly wrong. 
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LONDON: May 3, 1895. 


So there has been a Unionist victory in Mid-Norfolk, and the new 
Member is Mr, Robert Thornhaugh Gurden, concerning whom our 
: artist writes tome: “I do not think he has 
auy connection with the Sloper pills.” 
e e . : 
No matter. One needs no pills, it seems 
—whether they be Sloper pills or others—in 
order to purge the county of Norfolk of its 
pernicious leanings towards Radicalism. 
2 * * 


s 

Still, the cautious observation of our artist 
suggests a problem to my mind, 
should connection with a useful household 
medicine—such medicine as has given relief 
to all of us at one time or another—be cor- 

a sidered to make a man ridiculous? 

\} 


e s * % 
} Of the fact, I am afraid, there is no doubt 


: » at all. It is conclusively proved by a joke 
2 UW 


MS ste 
SB.” 


ee \y which I myself made many years ago, 
* * * s 
The occasion of my pleasantry was the 
production of a comic opera entitled “The 
Castle of Como,” and composed by a gentle- 
man of the name of Cockle, and the name 
of Cockle is also associated with a certain 
medicament which certain people sometimes 
swallow for the benefit of their health. 
ventured, therefore, to suggest, in print, 
. that Ccckle’s Antibilious Pills ought to be 
known henceforward as Cockle’s Comic 
Operating Pills, and a goed many people 
laughed at the joke, and the Mr. Cockle 
in question laughed pretty heartily too, 1 believe, From all which 
itis evident that, alike in the opinion of Mr, Cockle, and of the 
community at Jarge, it is not so glorious to be connected with a pill 
as to be connected, let us say, with the Order of the Garter. 


* & 2 2 8 & 
But no more about pills, A word or two, instead, about Mr, Gurden. 
s * 2 % * 2 

Mr, Gurden ie of Eton and Trinity Oambridge. He is a mathema- 
tician, a barrister, a magistrate, a deputy sheriff, and a colonel in the 
volunteers, and he has sat in Parliament before, both for South 
Norfolk, and for the constituency which he at present represents, He 
is popular even with his political opponents, 

, g 


MEMBER FOR MID- 
NORFOLK. 


e % s * 
The Primrose League has naturally been to the front of late, and 
there have been important speeches from Mr. Balfour, and from Sir 
Algernon Borthwick, A question, however, which, at the moment, 
interests me a good deal more than any of the proceedings of this 
useful bcdy, is the question whether we are not going to see a war 
very shortly between Russia and Japan. | 


* * * * * s 
For my own part, I think it very likely that we shall, The 
Russians are very angry at the treaty 
which the Japanese have just con- 
i) cluded with their Chinese enemies. 
‘ Whatever the French and German 
journalists may say to the contrary, the 
Russians are the only people to whom 
» the provisions of that treaty promise 
YZ, to be seriously injurious, and they are 
“egy the only people who are likely to 
resort to arms if mere remonstrance 
fails to prevent them from being 
carried into effect. Now, a triple al- 
liance between Frarce, Germany, and 
Russia could probably exact from Japan 
any terms which it demanded, but it is 
very doubtful whether, if the Russians 
stand alone, the Japanese will be dis- 
sed to submit: to their dictation. 
lushed with victory—a victory attained 
without any preliminary reverse—they 
are hardly ina submissive mood. They 
are far more likely to defy the Russians, 
and then, to use a vulgarism, the fat 
will bein the fire. Norisit by any means 
certain that the Russians will conquer 
so easily as they expect. The Hastern 
Coast of Siberia is not the strongest point in their armour; they 
can only concentrate troops there with difficulty and in moderate 
numbers, and they will find all their work cut out to win. 
THE SPEAKER, 
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PRIMROSE LEAGUERS., 


ae 
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A MARBLE-HEARTED CONSTABLE. 


(Two very small married women were charged before the magistrate at Maryle- 
bone with molesting a gigantic constable named Thomas King at Euston Road. The 
smaller of the two tried to kiss him.—Daily Paper.] 


“ SWEET little ladies, dodesist, 


You're really very small, eg 
I'm six foot one without my | Se 
shoes— 

A stature very tall. 
“You cannot kiss me, pretty ' 


pets, 
For pity’s sake don’t try ; 
In vain you'd seek to touch 
my face, 
You could not reach so 
hig Mm, 
A stately Bobby thus 
harangued 
Two ladies short and weak 
Who longed to print a loving 
kiss 
Opon his manly cheek, 
* Pooh! pooh!” the shortest 
lady said, : 
‘You'll find in me your Ts 
match.” 


And springing nimbly on his neck 
She tried a kiss to snatch, . 

The marble-hearted Bobby, which 
His name is Thomas King— 

Shook rudely off the fond embrace 
Of this young gushing thing. 

And finding that his angry words 
Were all of no avail, 

He took her underneath his arm 
And locked her up in jail! 


‘The age of chivalry is gone,” 
Said Edmund Burke one night ; 

And such a sad event as this 
Proves Edmund Burke is right, 


a © 
A TREAT in Store: The provisions in the larder. 
Ee 


NO DRAW. 


{This year the public's appreciation of giants has entirely disappeared. Therejis no 
demand for them.—Daily Paper.) 


Showman, Well, yer see, Goliath, old chap, the public don’t want 
yer, and I can’t a-ford ter keep yer. Now, if you wasn’t so weak at 
the knees, I’d do away with the old oss and engage yer to draw the 
carry wan, | 
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- PROMISING BOY. 

‘7’ AFRAID YOU'LL NEVEE LEABN MUCH AT THIS RATE, 
Now TO-DAY WB’LL CHANGE PLACES; YOU'LL BE MOTHER AND 
TLL BB Tommy.” 

“MBE BE MOTHER!” 

“YES; YOU ABE MOTHER, AND NOW FOR LESSONS.” 


“On, AS YOU'RE SUCH A GOOD LITTLE GIRL YOU CAN GO 


AND PLAY—THERE WIL] BE NO LESSOXS TO-DAY.” 
a . 
THE ENTERPRISING MISSIONARY. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER I. 

ATTACHED to the mission-house at Katchemalivo, which is now a 
flourishing township on the South African coast, there was a farm. 
It was a very little mission-house, and a very big farm. But the 
mission-house was large enough. Not so, the farm. 

When the mission was firet established there many years ago, the 
place was almost a desert. It was the Rev. Whyte Choker who con- 
verted it to smiling pastures. He was not so successful in converting 
the natives, 

It was a happy idea of Choker's to give so practical an illustration 
of the benefits of civilisation. They could see the Christian virtues 
in practice, if they would not come to hear him preach them. For 
Choker was but a mediocre preacher, though he was an excellent 
farmer. If they wanted to know what he meant by “a land flowing 
with milk and honey”—he meant to let them eee it in black and 
white, so to say—or, to be exact, in white and yellow. 

So the money was sent out to Katchemalivo to establish the mission- 
house, to say nothing of the farm, only the plans sent from home were 
reversed by the missionary, who did not see the use of putting up the 
pretentious house they designed for him, He preferred to practise 
humility—and husbandry. The Bishop of Blackpool had ordained 
him a priest: Nature had made him a farmer. 

He spent but little upon the mission-house, and the rest of the 
money he invested in live stock, which he purchased from the natives, 
and thus established friendly relations with them from the beginning. 

They rather liked Choker. Their chief had taken a particular 
fancy to him—or to something that he kept always handy. It was 
not a Bible or a Prayer-book, but something in a bottle. The chief 
called it (by way of compliment to his host) hell-fire. 

“You may take a horse to the well,” said Choker, who sometimes 
quoted profane writers, “but you cannot make him drink "—an in- 
elicitous phrase, perhap3, in which to express his thought that it was 
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possible to do more over a friendly glass of whisky than by any 
amount of purely spiritual counsel, The proverb, indeed, had an 
inverse application in the present instance, for the well was the last 
lace to which you could take that dusky drunkard when vnce he 
ew where the good white man kept the bottle. 

But Choker was able to write home that he had established friendly 
relations with the chief; and to the subscribers to the Mission that 
news was as welcome as the flowers in May—or the Meetings. 

They showed their friendship for him—these unsophisticated 


natives—by coming to work on his farm, but do what he would he . 


could not get them to his prayer-meetings, until the chief let out one 
day that the good white man had a spirit in a bottle, which could give 
comfort to the heart of the black man. 

Glasses round after prayers soon brought him a congregation, the 
benighted heathen believed that this was the spirit the white men 
worshipped, and they became not only regular in their devotions, but 
manifested such piety as to desire that prayer-meetings should be 
held more frequently. 

Choker, however, was a disciplinarian, and he announced -that in 
future the prayer-meetings (in the parlour) would be held only on 
Sunday. There was work to do all the other days of the week, and he 
could not have the men sleeping on the farm instead of looking after 
the crops and the cattle—Sundays always excepted. 

His flocks had increased and his cattle multiplied by this time, and 
the farm required all the attention it could get. 

“My dear brethren,”—thus he exhorted them—to labour is to 
pray.” But he could not make them believe that, until he told them, 
speaking no longer as a clergyman, but as a farmer, that he did not 
want to see any man in his parlour on Sunday who had not been 
regular at the farm during the week. Their chief alone enjoyed 
immunity from that rule, and “six days shalt thou work and do no 
labour’? was the version, specially revised for him, of the scriptural 
admonition. 

Thus he got his work done, but there was so much to be done that 
the daily services that were held in the open air had to be cut shorter. 
But he was not the man to discourage the religious fervour of his 
congregation, and he allowed them to sing hymns in the fields, 

That is how it happened that another missionary coming down the 
coast towards Cape Town was able, when he reached England, to 
report that he had heard the natives of Katchemalivo singing hymns 
in the fields ; and this was counted to Whyte Choker for righteousness ; 
and the people at home, when se eres news was brought to them, 
at once voted that an address should be sent to the worthy missionary 
at Katchemalivo, 

The address was duly sent out to him in a lovely gilt frame. The 
chief was even more struck by its beauty than the missionary, who 
was not a man to be unduly exalted by a trifle of this sort. .So he let 
the chief have it. The chief offered him six trek oxen in exchange for 
: fo Choker would not take them, He refused to take less than 
€ g: 'e 

Another missionary coming down the coast on his way home—he 
had been so unsuccessful that he had been recalled—saw the 
addres3 hanging on the chief's hut, and he reported the fact when 
he reached home, A meeting of the Society was convened for the 
purpose of devising some scheme for recognising in a practical manner 
the work accomplished by the Rev, Whyte Choker. Never before had 
& man been known to exercise such influence over the natives. 

Certainly the farming operations were extending, and Choker had 
this year been blessed with such a harvest as he had never known 
before. He was only waiting to get his crops in, before calling a big 
meeting—in the parlour—to pray for rain, The farm, indeed, had 
gTown to such an extent that Choker had been obliged to send to 
England for assistance, If he had applied to the Society they would 
have sent him out another missionary at once to help him. He knew 
that. But he wrote to his own brother to come out, His brother came, 
and how they got on together we shall reserve for next week. 

(To be concluded in the coming number.) 


——————n he ee 


THE ‘OLD FAMILIAR PHRASES.” 
WITH SAMPLES OF DISASTROUS RESULTS TO THOSE WHO ACT 
UPON THEM. 

First Sample Phrase: “No, no; we don't want a cab. Surely, 
man, we can walk from Fleet Street to Charing Cross and not 
waste—yes, toaste—the merry shilling!" 

Result: “Hang it! I caught that jet of mud slick in my ear! 
How these 'bus horses throw it up, to be sure. Hullo, here's Buskin ; 
been out of collar since Little Miss Nippy fizzled and went out, at 
the Absurdity. ‘ Half-a-crown for a few days?’ Is’poseso, Can't 
gay haven't got it. Part. And here comes Socque, too. Shan't 
weigh out second half-crown; bolt into pub.—vzot for the beer, but 
to escape. Literally fall over Martingale. Sporting-tipster recom- 
mended to me at Newmarket last week by—I'm suspended by the 
neck if I remember! Got a ‘pinch’ for the Hampton Plate, at Hurst 
Park, but can’t get down to see it run, as he's left purse in other 
pocket at home. ‘Weigh out’ (sporting slang) four shillings, his 
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fare, Weak, but didn’t see how to 
help myself. Wired to my Commie- 
‘sioner to put me five pounds on the 
‘pinch’ Ultimately arriving at Char- 
ing Cross, find journey results as 
follows : 


Cred.: 
By tablespoonful of 
mud in left ear, and 


consequent bodily dis- 
comfort ee . £0 0 0 


Debt.: 
Lent Buskin, paid beer, 
Martingale’s fare, tele- 
gram, and owe Oom- 
missioner... oe £5 7 7 


Remarks: Never again! - 

Second Sample Phrase: “My dear 
Scratchleigh, I'll do what you ask 
with the greatest pleasure. Mind 
you, I don’t claim to be intimately 
acquainted with Jorkins, but he'll 
probably drop into the club one 
night—I shall have your MSS. play 
in my tail pocket—submit it, and— 
er, and—and then I'll write you.”. 

Result : “ Dear old 8.,—Only caught 
Joskins last night —midnight. He 
was worn out with work but he read 
your ‘little thing’ whilst his devilled 
kidneys were being prepared, Says 
he'll ‘be very pleased to put it on 
at Drury Lane for you next Boxing 
Night, Not quite in it’s present 
form, but—torn up small, to ee 
snow,’ Think it over.—J. W. H.” 

Remarks: Fool! But—wait till he 
writes a play; and every man does 
once! JI 

Third Sample Phrase: “ AllI can 
say, yr worship, is that it was the 
anniversary of my mother-in-law's 
funeral, and I’d been celebrating the 
occasion with a few other married 
orphans, I don’t recollect the ‘dis- 
orderly conduct,’ nor can I remember 
the assault upon the constable, but it’s 
the first time I’ve ever been in such a 
position, y’r worship, and it’ll be a 
lesson to me’’—etc., etc. 

Result: ‘Forty shillings for the 
drunkenness, twenty for the disorderly 
conduct, and five pounds for the assault 
on the constable, or three months in 
default.” | 

Remarks: Great Scot-land Yard!!! | 

Fourth Sample Phrase (at one's 
club): ‘Hullo, old fellow! congratu- 2 


late you.” “On what?” “Why, = py THN 
what do you suppose: who're ye get- MM >i! iN -} 
ting at? Not seen the Liveree’ | 

Why, you’ve won old ‘Waggonet’s’ Ht 
prize of a sovereign, and a portrait of 
his cob, ‘Gluefoot,’ for the best piece 
of poetry for a winkle bag! S'pose 
Sete stand a bottle on the strength 
re) . ” 

Result (two days later): Fourteen 
“ Sir- Unless - we-receive’s,’ three 
threatening letters from wine mer- 
chants, seven racing touts’ circulars, 
.& washing basket full of drapery 
sales’ lists, eleven “Fresh Air”: . 
begging letters, nine cheap-coal fly-sheets, and a dozen and a quarter 
patent medicine novelettes. 

Remarks: (Suppressed.—ED, JUDY.) 

Fifth Sample Phrase (Hyde Park, Sunday morning): “Yus, 
feller hartyzane, an’ wot’s the result; w’y, that them swells with ‘igh 
‘ats on their ’eads, wot yer can see now if yer walks acrost by the 
Akkylee’s Statoo, is a-livin’ on the lugshury wot you pervides ‘em 
with, an’ a-grindin’ you under the iron ’eels o’ their patent letthy 
boots. Strike! ’orny ‘anded sons of freedom, strike! and we'll soon 
show ’em who's which! I shall now pass my straw ’at round on 
be'arf o’ the cost’s o’ this mi’ty Federation ”"—etc. 

Result (a week later): Yet another loafer, and a woman and six 
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“WHERE THERE’S A WILL THERE’S A WON’T!” 


Uncle (to Nephew about to i at his carcer in London), Now, MY Boy, THAT VAST METROPOLIS 
ABOUNDS IN TEMPTATIONS. 
REQUIRES IS MERELY AN ASSERTION OF WILL, 

Nephew, OB “Won't,” UNCLE? 


ut REMEMBER, THEY CAN BE EASILY OVERCOME, ALL IT 


children starving. 

Remarks: Bravo, Democracy ! 

Sizth,and Final Sample Phrase (by the railway newsboy) : “JUDY, 
sir? Yessir, here you are, sir—last one.” 

Result ; Best part of an hour spent most enjoyably, 

Remarks: “Must see that I get this regularly; will order it this 
very night.” 

a . 


No Coal Bill, 
Office Boy. It is very cold here, sir, and draughty, 
Abrahams, Then don’t sit so near the fire-place, 
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THE TIGER’S ROAR. 


EQUIRED, an INSTRUMENT made to copy the full compass of a tiger's roar. 
R Rowland Ward and Co, (Limited), Naturalists, 166 Piccadilly, W. 
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I AM considered by my friends ingenious and inven- 
tive. “It shall be done !” said I,after seeing the above 
advertisement. When I mentioned this to my friends, 
they said they would do what they could to agsist me, 
and Timple bronght me a toy lamb that baaed, from the 
Lowther. “This,” said he, ‘should be the ground-work, 
as it were, of your instrument.” 


Then Bolo told me that he knew a man who could 
imitate a lion’s roar to perfection. “Ask him to call 
on me, Bolo,” said I. He called and obliged me with a 
roar or two. “Wonderful!” said I; “more like than 
the actual thing! ‘Yon can leave the—— I mean, now 
let’s have the tiger.” “Sir,” said he proudly, “I only 
imitate the king of beasts.” 
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“Good !” said I, “you can leave it with me.” Then 
Toshkins, who is a Wagnerite, and plays on a thing like 
the fannel of a railway engine, only larger, offered his 
help. After hearing a selection or two, “That's nearer 
the mark,”’ I observed, “ you can leave the instrument 
with me.” “I never let it go out of my hands,” said 
he, patting it tenderly. 
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Which was a pity. You see, I didn’t want to go to 
India to get the right roar if I could help it; and 
thought he would give me a lesson or two. However, 
“nothing like the fountain head,” said I, and anon 
found myself in the jungle, patiently waiting to hear a 
good genuine roar of a tiger. Soon my patience was 
rewarded, but I did not stay to hear much. 


And Jolter, who is connected with the docks, said, “I 
know the very thing that will suit you—the vy 
thing !” And he sent me a captain of a steam tug wit 
a fog-horn. “Let me hearit,” said I. He performed a 
solo. “Ah! that’s more like,” eaid I; “you can leave 
the instrament with me. I will practice on it when 
the house is quiet at night.” 


Back in London I worked hard on the instrument, 
and when I considered it perfect, wrote to the advertiser, 
who sent his representative. “You had better stop 
your ears at first,” said . Then I worked the bellows, 
and a sound not unlike the mew of a kitten followed. 
“Something wrong with the works,” said I, “Sir, 
you're a fool,” said he, “Good morning !” 
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JUDY: 


THE POPULAR STREET BALLAD. 


As a mere unit among London's 
half-dozen millions he'd stood it for 
three months, until his brain reeled at 
the sound of it, and the sight of a 
piano on wheels put his senses in a 
whirl. His pet comedian — indeed, 
the only comedian he could tolerate— 
hurled it at him as he sate in his stall 
at the Albert Edward, and the itiner- 
ant minstrels, who whiled away the 
wait for the crowd at the pit doors, 
howled if to an accompaniment of 
tambourines and tin whistles, The 
boys in the highways blew it un- 
melodiously out of mouth-organs ; and 
the blind man in Oxford Street at- 
tempted it upon a reed instrument. 
The conductor of his favourite "bus 
gave off snatches of it—he had but a 
poor memory, which increased the 
monotony—during the journey to the 
City; and the Change Alley harpist 
introduced it, with variations, as a set 
off to a flowing German valse. 

He sickened at the sight of his 
fellow-man who possibly might hum 
or whistle it. He turned from his 
food. He eschewed the thoroughfares 
of Savile, Budge, Paternoster and 
Rotten, lest the other appellation should 
assail his ear or catch his eye. He 
even barred the breakfast bloater, lest, 
on opening it he found it had a soft or 
hard —— ah! Saved by a hair's 
breadth |! 

His doctor said he'd better go away 
and rest. Not necessarily in a distant 
land: a quiet suburb would do. Just 
beyond Putney, for instance, he might 
ruralise at Ro—1 

He fell upon the medicine man and 
smote him full and sore. It was not 
@ cheap diversion, but he'd ’scaped 
that hated word. 

He went away; away to a desolate, 
anfashionable geaside resort, served by 
a wretched railway, which was almost 
sorry to have it on its line, It was 
one of those only-recently-discovered 
seafronts that consist mostly of salt 
water and building plots, where the 
occasional visitor bathes without in- 
curring the expense of a “machine.” 
He felt he could be alone, and quiet. 

At a little ber, pater tee toy-shop— 
a spade and pail emporium—on whose 

aite, in ages to come, a Hotel Splendide 
would rear its zinc-roofed head, a 
maiden with a. plaintive face sold 
emall shell-boxes, They were trum- 

ry little things, no doubt, with 

ttle velvet pincushion tops, stamped 
with the somewhat dispiriting legend : 


A PRESENT FROM OYSTERVILLE,” 
“ Made in Bavaria.” 


But there was that in the maiden’s quiet eye and compassionate 
demeanour which spoke of a sympathetic nature. He would make 
her acquaintance, and, as it ripened into a dearer friendship—as some 
seaside-incurred acquaintanceships are apt to do—tell her his secret 
abhorrence and enjoy her condolence. | 

As he approached, almost with the air of an intruder, the maid 
looked up from her needlework, 

“ Ahem ” (his remark was the more appropriate from the fact that 
it was a hem she'd been putting on the linen garment which now fell 
from her fingers), “how are you selling these playthings, missie?” 

“Slowly,” she said, | 

“(He, he—just so” (he felt encouraged) ; ‘but how will youselltome?” 

“‘ By the gross, if you'll pay ready money,” she replied. Altogether, 
he thought, she was not quite so demure or sympathetic as she looked ; 
he became definite. 

4‘ What is the price of them per each?” 

“t Sixpence,” she replied, 

“‘ Any one I fancy?” . 

How little he recked—(spelt with the “w” it would be equally 
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THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. 


He. WELL, HOW ARE YOU ENJOYING YOURSELF, DEAR? -- 
She, AWFULLY MUCH, 


I'M NEARLY CRUSHED TO DEATH! 


appropriate)—that the sword of Fate, like the little Volunteer cheese- 
knife of the late lamented Mr, Damocles—hung o'er him by a single 
hair—or air, it’s equally applicable. - .. . : 
" Yes,” she replied, ‘sort ‘em out where you like at a tanner—all in 
a row I’ ‘3 pe 
Heavens—those words! Thatair!! Them popular street ballads! |! 
* * * #@-e.e- # 8 
All that was left of the maiden after the two constables and the 
town crier of Oysterville had closed with the now raving lunatic and 
borne him off to the nearest asylum, were a few scattered blue pills 
for bronzed people and a small comb; and a little donkey_ boy, 


picking the latter article up as he passed that way, wrapped a morsel 
ok aria paper around it and went off playing the ever popular street 


a auEEEEEIDER. a caaeemmimeeeeeneed 


y | he Reason. ; 


“ CERTAINLY she had the misfortune to be born blind, but then 
aaa money and did not require to marry such an utter ecamp as 
he is. 


“We can hardly blame her, poor thing, You see she did it with 
her eyes shut,” 
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THE DUSTMAN’S LOT IS NOT A HAPPY ONE. 
{Among the minor nuisances of urban existence, the dust-cart, ag it is at present 
managed, may lay claim to a prominent place.—Datly Paper.] 
: SURE Oi yam a dus’man, 
A most onharpy dus’man, 
Oi'd rayther be a *busman, — 
More o’ plaisure it would 
bring. 
Oi nivver had no schulin’, 
That's whoi Oi yam a-pulin’— 
That's whoi a fule is fulin’ 
, Round the bastely dust-cart 
thing. 
Faith, Oi go to savory places, 
Where the tenants make 


grimaces 
At the dhirt which them 
menaces, 
For a fayver they may nusg. 
They tarn up their precious 


noses, 
Sayin’ tain’t a bed o’ roses, 
Nivver thinkin’ it disposes 
Of the happiest of ws. 


Now the parishes are sayin’ 
That we ought to be a-payin’, 
All our visits in the rayin’ 
O’ the airly marnin’ sun. 
But they say it without raysin, 
And they say it out o’ saysin, 
*Cose we couldn't be a-plaisin’ 
Every blessed mortal one, 


Sure Oi yam a dus'man, Oi would rayther be a shoeblack, 
A most onharpy dus’man, Or a swape, or man in blue-black, 
Oi'd rayther be a ’busman, Or equinal Yahoo-crack, 

Or inny ather thing. More o’ plaisure they would bring. 

a ; 
LAST STEPS IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
CHAPTER X.—THE LANDLORD. 

Q.— What is a LANDLORD? 

A.—I don’t know, I have never seen one. 

Q.—But surely you must have seen your own? 

A,.—Indeed, I have not. He has been coming round to see the ta 
over the sink for these last nine years, but he hasn't seen it yet, an 
£0, of course, I haven't seen him. 

Q.—How, then, do you know that you have a Landlord Ar ALL? 

A.—I base my knowledge that I posseas a landlord upon a little 
communication I have just received from him. It is as follows: 
* Unless——" . 

Q.—Never mind the rest. “ Unzess” is quite sufficient to conrince 
me that you havea landlord, And you say you have NEVER SEEN 
Him Yer? 

A,—Never. 

Q.—Are LANDLADIES ALSO INVISIBLE? 

A.—By no means, They will drop in and see you a dozen times a 
day without even being asked. 

Q.— What do they drop in to seo you about ?—the TAP OVER THE 
SINK or the RENT OVERDUE? 

A.—Neither, They only come to remind you, in case you might 
have forgotten, that things were very different with them before their 

r, dear husbands died; that they would no more have thought of 
Reaping lodgings then than of keeping crocodiles; that if the late 
lamented ones only knew that the delicate beauties they had left 
behind them had developed into landladies, there was no knowing 
what- they would not do with the surface of the churchyard which 
held their remains; and that they never could, should, or would get 

accustomed to their changed circumstances—no, not if they lived a 
hundred years, nor yet a thousand—nor, if it came to that, a million. 

_ Q.—Reverting to Landlords, of whom this chapter is supposed 
principally to treat, can you TELL me why they never go and SEE their 
tenants when they are asked? 

' A—Yes,I can, It is because they are afraid of their houses 
falling upon them. 

Q.—For what REASON are they afraid of this ? 

A,—¥For the reascn that they happen to remember how deep the 
foundations were, and what the mortar was made of, 
CHAPTER XI.—THE “AT Homp” Day. 

Q.— What isan“ At-Home” Day? 

A,—A most infernal nuisance. 

— What is tt SuPPOSED To BE? 

A,—It is supposed to be a convenient method of getting over a lot 
of unpleasant meetings at once, 

ard it never succeed, then, as a means of SocrAL CONCENTRA- 
TION 
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A.—Never—or very seldom. Suppose, for instance, that your wife 
leaves six cards on six ladies for her “ Firat Thursday,” and that they 
are all Jadies whom she does not care for, but to whom she has to be 
civil because their husbands are on the Stock Exchange, and might at 
any, une put her husband on to a good thing. 

—Yes! : , 

A.—Well, suppose now, that they all have previous engagements 
for that “ Firat Thursday,” and can’t turn up at your wife's “At Home.” . 

Q.—So much the BETTER FOR YOUR WIFE, eh? 

A.—Not at all, for Mrs, A. calls on Friday, when your wife is in the 
kitchen helping cook, to say how awfully sorry she was she couldn't 
come yesterday ; Mrs. B. looks in on Saturday, in the middle of a row 
with the new servant, to explain her absence on Thureday; Mrs, C, 
calls when you are asleep on Sunday afternoon, and the drawing-room 
is all over ragged novels, crumpled newspapers, and creased cushions, 
and your wife is looking as if she had just been pulled through a 
hedge backwards; Mra. D. comes to excuse herself on Monday, when 
there's a smell of fried onions all over the house (those beastly. 
cervants won't keep that door shut!) ; Mrs. E. calls on Tuesday, when 
your wife's golden hair is hanging down her back, or over the mirror, 
and it will take half an hour at the least to make herself presentable ; 
and Mrs, F. comes to the door on Wednesday, and overhears the 
whispered but none the less audible conversation going on in the hall 
between the servant and the Income Tax. And so, month after 
month, this wretched “ First Thursday” has the effect of spreading. 

our wife's friends over a whole week ; month after month your wife 

s to sit in solitary state for a whole afternoon; and month after 
month, when there is no likelihood of anyone turning up, the children 
are called down from the nursery to help to drink (I will not say eat, 
for that implies mastication) the flimsy scrolJs of butter and bread 
and Liliputian chips of cake which have been prepared for the visitors. 

Q0.— Why does not your wife DISCONTINUE her At Homes, then? 

A,.—Because she is afraid that if she did she would be acting sensibly. 

CHAPTER XII,—THE NEW SERVANT. . 

Q.— What isa NEw SERVANT? bi 

A.—A person (generally female) who comes to you with the best 
character in the world, and leaves you with the worst, 

Q0.—Why does she LEAVE you? 

A,—Because she cannot put up with your kindness any longer. 

Q.—How will she account for her leaving you to her NEXT 
Mistress ? . 

A,—She will say that she had too much to do and too little to eat. 

Q.— Will the next Mistress BELIEVE HER? ; 

A.—For the first week, yes: for during that time the new servant 
is always a “perfect treasure,” and her owner is always the luckiest 
woman on earth; but within a fortnight of her arrival, her next 
mistress will begin to sympathise with her former mistress, and to put 
every dainty under lock and key. . 

Q.— Why are GENERAL SERVANTS 80 called ? 

A.—Because they are never very particular. 

Q.— Whence do we get the saying, “Too Mayy Coors SPoit THE 
Brornu” ? 

A.—I’m sure I cannot say. It must, I should think, have originated 
in an absurdly extravagant household, for I have found that one cook 
is quite sufficient for spoiling the broth. 

(7b be continued in our next after nxt, and concluded in the 
neat but one after that.) 


A BOARDING-HOUSE INCIDENT, 
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Short-sighted Lady, MY BREAD, I THINK, 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY BANQUET. 


ALTHOUGH the newspa publish 
reports of the speeches at the Academy 
. Banquet, the representatives of the 
Prees, with the single exception of the 
Times reporter, are not permitted to 
be present, though J uDY rather fancies 
that if the newspapers ignored the 
Academy as the Academy ignores 
them, they would find themselves 
treated with a little more respect. By 
way of asserting the independence of 
the Press, JUDY gives a brief sammary 
of the speeches at Burlington House— 
@ summary that is not founded upon 
the official report communicated to the 


ress, 

Sir J—hn M—ll—s, who presided, — 
eaid he was unaccustomed to public 
epeaking. This was the unhappiest 
moment in his life. He had never 
before known what it was to be s0 
thoroughly uncomfortable. Nobody, 
he was sure, regretted more than he did 
the absence of Sir F—d—-c L—gh—n. 
(No, no.) Sir F—d—c was a model 
President; for whatever differences 
of opinion might exist with regard to 
his pictures, everybody agreed that he 
was the greatest artist of the day in 
making speeches, He was afraid that 
these remarks had no particular bear- 
ing upon the toast he had to propose, 
but as he really could not think of 
anything else to say, he gave them the 
health of the P—— of W——. = 

The P—— of W— said that he ( 
was very glad to be present at the 
banquet—but he would be a good deal 
better pleased to be anywhere else. 
He had not seen the pictures—and he 
did not want to—but he remarked that 
there were several masterpieces hang- 
ing round the room that were quite 
enough to give one an indigestion, bat 
as he understood that there were people 
who were ready to give thousands of 
pounds for them, he felt sure that Art 
was never more considered in this 
country than now. That our artists 
now lived in palaces, and were able to 
keep up these great establishments, 
persuaded him that Art never flourished 
in any age as it did at the present time. 

L—d R—e—y, in replying to the 
toast of Her Majesty's Ministers, said 
that nobody was more surprised than 
the Speaker, to find himself in this 
place speaking in the name of Her 
Majesty's Ministers. It behoved 
him, however, to be very careful what he said. There was 
no telling how his words may be misconstrued, and he had to see that 
he did not give offence to any of his supporters. It was a difficult 
thing to please them all. -Some said he was not sufficiently serious, 
and others rather admired his playful way. He could not keep them 
all in good temper at the same time, He knew that something great 


was expected from him on an occasion like the present ; but he was — 


not equal to it to-day, he really wasn’t. He did not propose to talk 
politics, To tell the truth, he was sick and tired of politics. He did 
not mean to give his opponents, and more particularly his supporters, 
an opportunity of having a fling at him. So he had prepared a jocular 
speech upon the subject of Art, which he proposed to impose upon 
their patience by repeating, Well, the Government did not do enough 
for' Art, He thought the country ought to employ artista to paint the 
portraits of their great men. There were many artists, he was sure, 
who would be ready to take on the job, if he might be excused for 
putting it so, and there were many eminent Radicals who would be 
glad to have the portraits painted at the expense of the country. He 
would stipulate, of course, that not only the artist, but the sitter too 


ehould be paid for his time. 
— eo 


Inspiration. 
Ir was an exceptional amateur poet who, in order to get i ired for 
writing an ode to § pring, had to get Spring onions placed on the table 
efore him 
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Parson. ER~EXCUSE ME—WHIOH IS THE BRIDE AND WHICH THE BRIDEGROOM ? 


POT POURRI. | 

Mr. H. Primrose, C.B, C.8,I., has been made Chairman of the Board 

of Customs, If he attends to his duties in London he will be the 

proverbial “ Primrose by the River's brim.” 
. 


* * * ¢ * 
At the Academy. 
“ Plenty of pictures ?” 
‘Yes; have you picked yours?” 
* i * i * * 
So Near And Yet So Far. 

CoLOoNEL HowarD VINCENT is hardly likely to be stopped in his 
crusade against the importation of foreign prison-made brushes by the 
fact that Lord Farrer has written a Cobden Club pamphlet in favour 
of them. He will probably think that one might go Farrer and fare 
worse. 

bel * * * * 
What the Newsboys did not Shout. 

Extra ’dition—extradition of Jabez Balfour. 
ca * s s * bal 
The Plural Voting Bill is very singular. - 
* sa * * ¢ ¥ 

Mr, Farness, M.P., has provided money to pension fifty infirm old 

sailors of Hartlepool. The sailors feel that Furness is warm to them. 


* 


s ® s % ca 
‘‘ When found to be made a note of”: A forged bank-note plat , 
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THE CALL BOY. 


CHRONIC congestion of space, combined with the trifling circum- 
stance of my not yet having seen Mr, R. C. Carton’s play, compels me 
, this week to postpone my 

reply upon the new Dill 
introduced at the Criterion 
by The Home Secretary. 
But the Right Hon. Duncan 
Trendel's “ programme” is 
supported by ©o many 
strong people — among 
them A, Bishop and such 
fine speakersas Mr, Charles 
Brookfield, Miss Julia Neil- 
4 con, Mr, Lewis Waller, Miss 
4, Mary Moore, Mr. Sydney 
ty, Brough, Miss Maude 


LTT le > NYG iiNet, Mr. H. de Lange, 

GE PROMI ZZ and Miss Dolores Drum- 

ae —— LLLE mond—that I am sure it 
(= venittitt ¢ : 

CTR i / _ can do for a bit without 

HUMES A (ZZZ¥ YY any remarks from me, 

Meal Realy Yy | 'f | \/ When I examine the Right 

CNG 5 Up iiiiees Nou ee. Hon. Duncan Trendel’s 

us ZZ Le Ne eee 57 bill, no doubt I shall be 


able to see my way to 
INTRODUCING THE NEW BILL House of Lords, and pass it 
—but a good deal depends, 
of course, as to whether or not the Right Hon. is “ right off.” 


* * * * * * 

Perhaps the sweetest, and certainly the liveliest, piece of Chappell 
music that was ever composed is the pas de quatre, “ Excelsior,” just 
published by that well-known Bond Street firm for Miss M. Daff Bruce. 
There is not a bar in the whole composition which does not suggest 
the willowy grace of a Sylvia Grey, and so I can strongly recommend 
it to Society amateurs who lack this important quality in their limbs, 
Grace in the music is doubly welcome when it is not elsewhere; 
wherefore do I predict that Miss Bruce's charming dance will have a 
glorious innings at charity bazaars, though it deserves a much better 
fate. The first part goes like this: La-di-da-di Rum-ty-tum-titty 
La-di-da-di-Rum-tum; and it maintains this standard of tuneful 
excellence all the way through, It sounds better, of course, on the 
piano than it does here in print, 

= * * e * * 

In fitting but quite accidental celebration of the return to our 
shores of a certain individual who is alleged to have once taken a 
. personal interest (about 1,000 per cent.) in companies which “went 
bang,” Mr. Harry Grattan arrived at the Theatre Royal, Croydon, last 
week—Croydon of all places in the world!—with his Go-Bang 
Company! There are two reasons why Messrs. Adrian Rots and 
Osmond Carr's musical play 
was well attended by the 
people of Croydon—(1) be- 
cause this is a Go-Bang Com- 
pany which brings tears of 
joy rather than of sorrow to 
the eyes of those who give it 
their support ; and (2) because 
the piece (produced by Mr. 
Frank Parker and_stage- 
managed by Mr. Harry §. 
Turner) is admirably played 
and sung and danced = Mr, 
Fred Storey, Mr. Harry 
Grattan, Miss Constance Leve- 
son, Miss Emilie Grattan, // 
Miss Lilian Holmes, Miss Ada -~——— 
Willoughby, Mr. Cecil Law- -— 
rence, and Mr. Richard Saker. 
The merry Go-Bangers are 
now at the Standard, 

* = 

Regarding the new play by 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones at 
the St. James's Theatre (pro- 
duced on Saturday evening in 
the presence of what has come oe 
to be known, probably on A Courie or “OLD Boys” FROM THE 
account of its dress, as a Savoy SCHOOL. 

“smart audience”), I cannot 

say more this week—being pushed for room—than that it is a play 

which is sure to be a good deal run after, if only on accountof its long title, 
® * * * ® * 


The difference between the comic methods of Mr. Rutland 


behave like a merciful 


May 15, 1895, 


Barrington and Mr, J. L. Toole is so wide that it would be ridiculous 
to make comparisons—if comparisons could be made—between the 
new John Rimple and the old, Mr. Barrington tackles the character 
of the Mayor with his well-known Savoy immovability, and is 
naturally a Thoroughbred succeas, At 10.30, after the fall of the curtain 
on Mr. Ralph Lumley’s amusing and clever farce, Mr. George Grosamith 
—another ‘old boy” from the Savoy school—comes on with a grand 

iano and a new musical sketch, entitled, Wooings and Weddings, out 
of both of which he manages to extract a large amount of infectious. 
merriment, Visitors to Thoroughbred should certainly stay on for 
Mr. Grossmith, . 


* * * * * s 
What will you give me if, in referring to the firat-performed piece 
on the Lyceum triple bill, I do not inflict you with the opinion that 
Mr, A. W. Pinero had better have let Bygones be bygones? It's 
worth something—meaning, you know, my abstention. If you don’t 
make me an offer, I’m afraid I shall have to use the joke here, and 
that would make its two hundredth ap ce in the comic and 
miscellaneous press. Well, well, I'll let you off the fee this time, but 
I really think the great sac- | 
rifice of opportunity I have 
made merits proportionate 
remuneration. I will say no 
more of Bygones than that 
its little story is as limp as . 
its dialogue is telling and 
refreshing, and that it is 
charmingly acted by Mies 
Annie Hughes in a love of a 
ink frock and the part of 
uby ; strongly acted by Miss 
Ailsa Craig as the horrid 
Bella, who—Bella! horrida 
bella /—makes war between 
the young lovera; and ad- 
mirably acted by Mr. Sydney 
Valentine as the Italian Pro- 
fessor (originally the author’s {eo 
art); by Mr, Haviland asthe ee 
ctor, who, in keeping dark 
the circumstances of Ruby's 
birth, might have rector 
happiness for ever (I apologise); and by Mr. Ben Webster as the 
Hon. Curzon Gramshawe, who condescends, afterall, to wear the Ruby 
in his matrimonial tie. 


THE OALL Bor's GIRLS. 
No. 161.—Miss Cynthia Brooke, 


t * * * * * 

The second thing in the bill, but the first in estimation, is Mr. 
Conan Doyle's sketch, A Story of Waterloo. Of H Irving's 
impersonation of the aged Corporal, it is difficult to speak without 
wanting to use up every complimentary adjective contained in the 
dictionary. Surely it is the most perfect picture of sweet, heroic 
senility ever presented on the stage? If Regnier and Lafont and the 
elder Farren ever came up to the excellence displayed by Henry 
Irving in this particular branch of “ make-believe,” then all I can say 
is, that the chroniclers of the period didn’t make half enough fuss 
over those gentlemen in the history of the stage. Irving is splendidly 
“set off” in this powerfully pathethic little piece by Mr, Faller 
Mellish, who plays the young Royal Artilleryman, Sergeant Archie 
McDonald, in a fresh and natural manner; by Miss Annie Hughes, 
as pretty Nora Brewster, the Corporal’s grand-niece—(and she is a 
grand niece, too); and by Mr. Ben Webster, who is Colonel James 
Midwinter, Royal Scots Guards. Zhe Kernel of the show, however, 
is, of course, the Corporal, 


* * + * * i 
Only just space, as you see (even to a line) to congratulate visitors 
to the Lyceum upon Henry Irving's incomparably excellent study of 
ee Quixada, in the late W. G, Wills's dramatic chapter of Don 
uixote, 


2 ¢ * * * * 
To Miss C*nTH** Br'’xK*, 
THE while I look If every brook 
On C*nth** Br**k*, Which went and took 
The lovely girl before me, To acting were as clever 
This little thought, As this sweet kind, 


I would not mird 
If brooks “ went on” for ever. 
THE Cc. B. 


Which comes unsought, 
Steals round about and o'er me, 


w= Gee 


A Business Man. 
Shaw, But you promised to give £5000 with your daughter on 
her wedding day, and this cheque is only made out for £4875, 
Aarons, That's right ! 
Shaw. How? 
Aarons. Vhy, two and a half ber shent discount for cash, of course, 
I never getsh less than that allowed to me. | 
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OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 


(Two Hundred and Seventy-third 
Meeting). 

“GENTLEMEN,” asked the Ever 
Young and Lovely, “of what should 
we sing to-day, except the Budget? 
And of what particular feature in the 
Budget should we sing if not of the 
excellent revenue that has so unex- 
‘-pectedly accrued from rum? From 
rum the Obancellor cf the Exchequer 
hss derived an unlooked-for windfall 
of £100,000. Shall we wonder if the 
‘drunkards are conceited, puffing them- 
selves out, and telling us that our 
prosperity is the outcome of our vices, 
and that the dipsomaniac is the 
greatest of public benefactors. Here 
is a drunkard who is of that opinion. 
Listen to his song : 


“POUR LE BON MOTIF!” 


MINE is a swollen and ugly figure, 
Mine js a nose that is always red, 
Mine is a paunch that could not be 

geer, 
Mine is a constantly aching head. 
Look at my limbs how they shake 
and shiver— 
Limbs that paralysis soon will 


Drink, yes, drink, in and out of season, 
That is the cause of my pains and 


aches; 
That and naught else is the shameful 
reason 
Why I am forced to see fiery snakes, 
Yet, blame me rot, O teetotal grum- 


bler, 
Not for myself do I co this thing ; 
Not for myself do [ drain the tumbler 
Faull of the Nquors that bite and 
sting. 


Not for myself, but for your Ex- 
che quer, 
From bar to bar I-consent-to roam, 
And the thought of it serves to keep 
up my pecker, 
K’en when a constable helps me 
home, : 
You tax my drink! If I did not 
drink it, 
Harcourt’s surpluses soon would end ; 
Therefore, although you are loth to 
think it, 
The drunken man. is your truest 
friend. 


nal 


A SUGGESTION. 


DEAR JoDY.—While artists complain of the difficulty they find in 
getting hung—at Burlington House—the authorities plead lack of 
space, At the same time there are men out of work who would 
willingly accept the job of carrying sandwich boards, but who cannct 
even get that to do. 

A very simple solution of the three points mentioned would be for 
the Royal Academy authorities to engage men to parade Piccadilly 
with the rejected pictures as long as the Academy is open, and hang 
the expense.—I am, etc., TA-R A-RA, 


ee ee 


Spotted. 


WHAT nonsense it is to say that the leopard cannot change his 
spot. Why, you have only to look at bim in the Zoological Gardens 
for five minutes, to be convinced of the contrary. The leopari not 
change his spot, indeed! He is unable to remain in the same spot for 


two minutes together. 
ee 


A HEAVY shower is like the goose with the golden eggs; it lays 
down the “dust,” 
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TEN MINUTES INTERVAL FOR LIGHT REFRESHMENT. 


Unknown. 

(Mr. Sheil, the magistra‘e, has stated that the “New Woman” ought to have 
sufficient ingenuity to devise a means for keeping her puree safe ) 

AMONG other varieties of the “New Woman,” still unknown, may 
be mentioned : 

One who would not shriek at seeing a mouse, 

One who would not be attracted by a “genuine bargain.” 

One who would keep her temper when getting the worst of an 
argument, 

One who could argue logically. 

One who would not stick pins in her mouth while dressing. 

One who was never late in keeping an appointment, 

One who (when a misfortune occurs) had not “told you so.” 

One whocould understand a Bradshaw. 

One who thanked a man for giving up his seat to ker in an omnibus, 

One who never desired to have the last word. 

One who never altered her mind. 


en rE 


A HANGER ON.—Oae of the men who suspends the pictures at the 
Royal Academy, 
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SSI 


NEW (GALLERY) NOTES.—(2). 


81, St. Elizabeth of oes Mgs. ADRIAN SPOKES 


asa New Woman. 


164, A Spill C, 0, SPILBECK, 


JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs., May 2.—To the Metropole——Theatre, Camberwell, to see 
The Winter's Tale, but the summer's beginning and I soon came 
away. 

Fri, May 3.—Drury Lane, The Guildhall School of Music played 
Romeo and Juliet. Must confess, fair as they were, I didn’t go to 
s2e the G.8,M. but to hear again Gounod's delightful opera. 

Sat., May 4.—Conversazione of the Royal Society, which resolved 
itsalf into bimetallizione, Charming evening, for all that. 

Sun., May 5.—Took a private peep at Dendy Sadler's new coaching 
picture in the Fine Art Gallery, St, James's, 

Mon, May 6.—Portman Rooms— Universal Cookery and Food 
Association. Ate all the indelicacies of the season, exquisitely 
cooked, and suffered no pang of indigestion, 

Tues, May 7—Heard Yvette Guilbert at the Savoy Hotel— 
private show. She is an artiste and a marvel. She was marvellous a 
year ago; she is more marvellous now, for now she is as truly serious 
as she was diverting before. She is showing at the Empire. 

Wed., May 8.—Academy. No better than last year, and, of course, 
no worse. Sir John Millais is interesting because he’s run away from 
his old themes, and Sir Frederick Leighton’s pictures have exception- 
ally fine places on the walls, I like Sir Frederick's “ Lachrymx” 
best. It is a lovely Grecian woman mourning. She is robed in 
black and subdued azure, and the tints are harmonious to a degree, 
There are many other beautiful pictures which Clarke will show you 
next week. This week he contents himself (and ug, and you) with 
more caricatures from the New Gallery. Look up. 


ne ; 


Pleasant News. : 

Lady's Maid, Here is your new hat, madam, just come from the 

milliner’s, and to-day’s fashion paper announcing that its style has 
just gone out in Paris, 


500, A good deal of this sort of thing goes on at 
the New Gallery; and after allitreally> . . 
doesn’t matter, 


46, Her First Bonnet... ... ...  «. 2H, SCHMALZ. 


A Consultation. 

Dr. ALPHONSO WILLMOTTS, who was famous for his good advice, 
did not greatly believe in giving his patients much medicine. His 
theory was that most complaints could be cured by strict attention to 
what the anfferer ate and drank, 

Mrs, Poneonley called him in to ask about various little ailments, 

* Ah, dootor, I often have such a sinking feeling.” 

“ That is purely a matter of diet. Toast and bacon for breakfast, 
very little tea or coffee. A chop or beefsteak, not overdone, for lunch, 
with a glass of claret. No afternoon tea. At dinner some soup, a bit. 
of fish, and a slice of plain roast beef or boiled mutton, and two, 
possibly three glasses of claret.” 

‘‘ And, doctor, I sometimes have headaches,” 

“( Again a question of diet.” 

“While often I suffer from palpitation of the heart,” 

“ Again diet.” 

“ With occasional biliousness.” 

“ Diet.” 

“And my hair is turning grey.” 


“ Diet,” 
on ore 


A Good Excuse. 
{A defendant who sued for a debt in the City of London Court has pleaded that he 
had five children to support.] 

Jones. I'm fearfully pressed by duns, and really don’t know what 
todo, I look a good forty and can’t plead infancy, 

Brown, Yes you can, old man. Why not marry the widow O' Brien, 
who has a small retinue of young children? Why not marry her, I 
say, and plead infancy? . 


ED 


THE man who makes proverbs is a philosopher, but the man who 
constructs Maxims is a gun-maker. 
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VETO. 


Voice from within. OCH! SHURE, AND ITS CLOSED INTOIRELY, AND ITS MESEL’ HAVE GOT THE KEY, 
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HOMCEOPATHIC. 


Wag (who has asked for a “small Scotch"—and got it). I SAY, MIS8Y, THIS GLASS SMELLS AS | 


IF IY HAD ONCE HAD WHISKY IN IT! 


THE ENTERPRISING MISSIONARY. 
CHAPTEE II. 


HE threw ed his berth at. Smithfield, and announced that he was 
going to South Africa to improve himself. It was generally recoz- 
nised in the market that there was plenty of room for improvement, 
though Arthur Choker was reputed as good a judge of meat as any in 
the market—when he was sober. 

At Katchemalivo, Whyte Choker had not neglected to cultivate the 
virtue of thrift, among many othere, and he instructed bis brother to 
let the society know when he was starting for South Africa, As he 
expected, they paid his passage out. He took with him several cases 
cola and several cases of Prayer-books, and several cases of 
whisky. 

Prayer-books and Bibles were duly distributed among the natives 
who unpacked the cases, aud they shocked the missionary—and made 
his brother Jaugh—by offering to exchange them at once for whisky. 
Choker implored his brother not to encourage levity among the 
natives, as the work would never be done if he did. However, Arthur 
was not the man to allow his brother's interests to suffer in that 
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fashion. He had brought with him 
from England a good capacity for 
work, and also whisky, as Choker 
discovered to his cost. He had also 
brought with him a stock of epithets, 
hitherto unknown in Katchemalivo, 
which was quaint enough to tickle the 
ears of the natives, and in perfect in- 
nocence they took to swearing horribly 
at the missionary. 

And that was not the end of Arthur’s 
obliquity. He had come from Eng- 
land with all the latest popular comic 
songs of the day in his head, and he 
went about his work singing them, 
and the natives picked up the catch- 
ing tunes. 

There was no great harm in that, 
but they liked them so much that — 
one day when the Rev. Whyte Choker © 
LY went into the fields— he had been 
WM By | too busy in the house to go out at. 

My Vv’. prayer-time lately — he found them 

, singing comic songs instead of hymns, 
with his brother, as benighted as 
any heathen among them, leading 
the chorus. 

Whyte Choker remonstrated with 
his brother. He protested that Arthur 
should be ashamed of himeelf. I 
was degrading those poor ignoran 
wretches — peradventure it might 
ruin his business, 

Poor Choker did not see what 
was to be done. He had not the 
heart to pack his brother off. Arthur 
was such a useful man on the farm. 
Bat a way out of the difficulty was 
found for him, 

Acting upon the good reports that 
had been brought to them from 
Katchemalivo, the secretary of the 
society was instructed to write to 
the Rev. Whyte Choker to say that. 
the society had resolved to show their 
appreciation of his great services, 
and of his extraordinary influence 
over the natives. As a mark of 
their confidence, which they felt he 
would know how to value, they had 
decided unanimously at their last. 
meeting to invite him to proceed 
further up country, and to take charge 
cf a mission-station, for which they 
had hitherto been unable to find the 
right man, 

In the next paragraph the letter 
went on to say that the Rev. Whyte 
Choker might proceed without delay 
to Pullawayo, where there were seven 
hundred souls waiting to be saved. 

It seemed, for one moment, as if 
his brother's shocking example had 
affected his brother's language. Save 
their souls! He would see them 
hanged first! 

There was more of the letter. It intimated that a missionary was 
already on the way to take up the work which the Rev. Whyte Choker 
would, on his arrivaJ, immediately relinquish—an excellent man, 
whose work had hitherto been confined to converting the poor of 
Seven Dials to total atstinence. 

Choker did not wait for his successor. 


\/ \¥ \v lt 


But he did not go on to 


‘Pallawayo. Not he. He simply left the mission-house, and built 


himself a fine home on his own farm. And when his successor arrived, 
the chief was the only native he could find to convert, and the chief 
was not in a fit condition to begin upon, for he was lying dead drunk 
on the floor of the parlour, 

After that there was soon an end of that mission-station. But the : 
farm still goes on, and Whyte Choker, who has dropped the “ rev- 
erend,” and wears his waistcoats cut according to the latest fashions 
in Cape Town, has taken over the miesion-house as a forage barn. He 
is one of the richest men in South Africa, though nobody seems to 
know exactly how he came to establish himself on what must have 
been unknown Jland—with nothing there but a mission-house when he 
commenced to build the rising township of which he is now the most 
respected inhabitant, 
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LONDON: May 10, 1895. 


Sin WILLIAM HanrcourtT has not given us an epoch-making 
Budget, On the contrary, he has given us a very ordinary kind of 
Budget. Whence I gather that her Majesty's present 
advisers have no immediate intention, in spite of the 
rumours that have been current, of dissolving Par- 
liament and taking the opinion of the country on the 
demerits of their policy. 

s * * s g 

For the arts of the wire-puller are tolerably well 
understood by the present tenants of Downing 
Street, and there are two ways in which they may be 
relied upon to pull the wires before facing the peri's 
of a General Election, The first way is to gerry- 
mander the constituencies by the introduction of the 
principle of “‘ One Man, One Vote”; the second way 
is to relieve the poor man of taxation at the expense 
of his more wealthy neighbour, When next we see 
a proposal to increase the tax on incomes of over a 
thousand a year, and to remove the duty upon tea, 
then we may gird up our loins and prepare to poll 
early, even if the opportanity of polling often has 
been taken from us. But until those signs of the 
” times occur, it wou'd be premature for us to excite 
™ ourselves, 


* cs ¢ * s 
The rush for rum, it seems, has been one of 
eee = the salient features of the national expenditure ; 
and the other has been the rush for the stamps 
that have to be used whenever mining shares are transferred from one 
citizen toanother, Thus South Africa and the West Indies have equally 
ontributed to the happiness of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 


* * 


# s s s 
It is to the cold weather, apparently, that the increased consumption 
of rum must be attributed. Taken warm, with a modicum of sugar, 
rum does certainly generate caloric in the human frame, In the long 
run it may also generate grog-blossoms on the human nose, but this is 
a calamity that can be avoided by the wise man who knows how to 
stop in time, 
e s g g g * 
Another point! The doctors tell us that a glass of rum does not 
generate nearly so much caloric as a tablespoonful of cod-liver oil, 
and it is not impossible that they are right. Nevertheless, if any host 
proposed, at a convivial gathering, to substitute cod-liver oil for rum, 
he would forfeit a gooi deal of that popularity which the average 
host desires to win. 
s ® s * = 2 
To continue. Whilc I am on the subject of rum, it seems worth 
while to indicate a method of consuming it which is not so well- 
known in this country as it deserves to be. How many of my 
countrymen, I wonder, bave ever thrown a liqueur glass of rum into 
their tea in place of milk? Not many, I imagine. Yet in France it 
is a constant custom, and my countrymen may take my word for it 
that it improves the tea, filling the consumer with a glow of virtuous 
€motions such as mere milk can never give. 


ca + 2 * * s 
We are all sorry that Mr. John Danvers Power could not perauade 
the electors of Leeds to send him to the House of Commons. He was 
a very eligible candidate, being a 
“é nephew by marriage of the late Mr. 
W. H. Smith, and we will all wish him 
better luck next time. 


* g * s 

Radicalism brings strange allies 
together ; and it certainly is singular 
to see Mr. Henry Labouchere associated 
with Mr. Alpheus Oleophas Morton. 
| Mr. Labouchere is the lost sheep of the 
Va ey ~8=Coatistocracy—a cynic—a man of the 

“mae, ~€=—CC orld, Myr. Morton is the represen- 
tative of narrow-minded Nonconform- 
ity. The two men meet in a common 
passion for economy — a common 
desire to reduce the expenses of the 
nation to their lowest terms. They 
complain of the salaries paid to the 
charwomen who scrub the floors of the 
Royal palaces; they think that the 
number of Royal gardeners ought to 
be reduced; and that Royal princes 
ought to ride in omnibuses instead of 
carriages. Just of late they have agreed in trying to discontinue the 
annuity of £10,000 to the Dake of Edinburgh, on the ground that his 
Royal Highness has succeeded to the Dakedom of Coburg, but that 
annuity, it seems, will still be paid, THE SPEAKER, 


STRANGE PARTNERS. 
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a ete Pi icriptes TURVEYDOM. 

ere is a of t at the Boar - 

succeeded in striking terror into the yor ma Seaton sear The intimate 

dating process has gone so far that the assistant-teacher, Mr. Coward by name, hag 

been obliged to seek in a police-court that repose and security which a Board School, 

under such circumstances, can hardly be expected to afford —Datly Paper.) 

Jn the Court, the Court Assize, 

Courtiers felt some mild surprise ; 

Boy of thirteen in a smcck, 

Stood defendant in the Dock. 

Pupil at a Board School, he, 

Board School don't with him 
agree ; 

Plaintiff posed in gown and cap, 

ace Board School teaching 
chap. 

Coward’s the plaintiff's proper 


~ 
~ ~. 


S MASS 
WY 


name, 
For his nature is the same. 
“Well?” asked magistratic man, 
Plaintiff cleared his throat, b:- 


gan, 

“Please your worship, Master 
Wickt 

Most unmercifnully kicked 

My shins.” ‘“ Well, what dil 
you do?” 

“ Brought him here in front of 


ou.” ‘Ga 

' ‘Hum! Dear me!” exclaimed the beak, 
“ Then you are the defendant weak, 
What nonsense! Really, upon my word, 
It is excessively absurd 
To bring so trivial a case 
Here in a Court of Justice place, 
I would instead, had it been me, 
Reclined the boy across my knee.” 


eee ee 


PORTRAIT OF A POET. 
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He, | WHAT A LADY-LIKE LOOKING MAN! 
She. | WHAT A GENTLEMANLY-LOOKING WOMAN ! 

[It was a portrait of the not very masculine young poet 
who writes under the feminine name of Matilda de Mallon. 
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ROMANCES, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 
No. I71.—THE DAYS OF JUNE. 


I MET with my Angelina clear 
In eighteen ninety-one, 
While the sweetest month of the live- 
long year . 
Its course over earth did run. 
And the crafty Cupid, who holds his 
shaft 
In readiness night and day 
To pierce the hearts of his victims, 
laughed 
In a loud and a gleesome way 
O'er a style in which with a single 
art 
He had compassed the work of twain, 
For pat) in mine own and my darlirg’s 
eart 


Did the very same shaft remain. 
Ob, the light and the life of my life 
was she; 
Oh, and no one could e’er impugn 
The depth and the breadth of her love 
for me — 
In those halcyon days of June ! 


I married my Angelina dear 
In eighteen ninety-two ; 
And the sun was bright and the skies 
_ were clear 
When with many an old, old shoe 
Behind us whizzing, and either head 
With a snowfall of rice besprent, 
Half deafened with cheers for the 
newly wed, 
On our honeymoon trip we went. 
We gat at spooned by the Scottish 
rills, » 7 
And our lives were as smooth as they ; 
Our hopes soared high as the grand 
old hills 
That we clambered amongst each 


day. 
Our hearts, like the birds upon fell 
and moor, 
Sang together a cheery tune, 
And a bigsauccess was our bridal tour 
In thoce}halcyon days of June | 


I was happy with Angelina dear 
Until eighteen ninety-three : 
And a coldness rcse with the rising 


year 
'Twixt my once true love and me. 
Hid mest a cloud was the heavenly . 
. bliss : 
That had reigned in our hearts o 


yore, ee 
And the morning kiss and the evening Fons 8" f4s- 
s as © -- : 
Were not given as heretofore. 
Apart from each other by grim design 
We on plessureless leisure passed ; 
I know not if hers be the fault or mine, 
But the Crisis came round at last. 
_ And my heart, deep writhing in Despond’s slough, 
+: ” By’ the axe of Despair wes hewn. 
4 At the Court of Divorce she presented me | 
In those horrible days of JEUNE | |! 


a! 


; ‘Etymology and Entomology. 

Jupy knows that unkind things are sometimes said of the ignorance 
of the lady jourz4lists, but nothing will persuade her that it is not 
some base man, who: wishes to bring the sex into ridicule, who writes 

the ALBUM, under the name of Paulina Pay, a description of a 
bonnet with a formidable butterfly in it—should it not be a bee ?— 
which is said to be something to delight an “enthuologist.” Why an 
“enthuologist,” pretty lady? 


But the ALBUM is not without its ‘‘Grace,” JUDY observes, and a 


pretty feminine “Grace” it is. 


ee 


‘« THERE are some people who do not care for eating, but the man 
who usually believes in his meal is a miller. 
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A MAY MEETING. 


HISTORY RE-TOLD. 
No. 27.—KinG ALFRED THK GREAT AND-THE NAVY. 

DURING his reign, King Alfred the Great was much troubled by 
Danish invasions. 

He recognised tbat prevention was better than cure, and that it was 
inadvisable to allow the Danish corsairs to land on the coast, 

As he put it to his Prime Minister: “ It is on the seas we must 
seize them,” and though the Chancellor of the Exchequer raised 
difficulties about the estimates, Alfred had his own way. 

He set to work, and measures were taken to form a navy. 

When this had been accomplished the King was greatly satisfied. 

Referring to the Danes and their quickness on the sea when they 
wanted to get out of the way, he said : “ Our weak point ia the past 
has been that we have been unable to capture the swift; but all is 
we!l now, for we have got the fleet.” 


The Doctors all Write Badly. ; 
Mrs, Crebbin. I am sorry to say, my dear, (hat our new parlonr- 
maid has a bad habit of reading any post-cards which come to us. 
Crebbin, M.D. F.R.C.S, Never mind, [ can give her fits. Tu 
write out a prescription on a post-card, and post it to myself, and if 
that doesn't sicken her of trying to read, nothing will. 
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A TALE OF MYSTERY. By JUDY'S LUNATIC CONTRIBUTOR. 


[Fabricators of fiction of the “mysterious” type have just now a grand opportunity within their reach. An enterprising Chicago newspaper has offered prizes to the amount 
of thirty thousand dollars, or six thousand pounds sterling, in a competition for “stories of mystery.”—Daily Paper.] 


(Your Lunatic Contributor is in this. Here ts the 
opening to my story for the above competition): I, John 
Bloggs, soap-boller, am commonplace enough, Heaven 
knows, and why destiny should have fixed upon me to 
unravel the greatest mystery of our time, I am at a loss 
to know. On the Firat of April, 1894, 1 was returning 
home from the City, when I heard a voice on the other 
side of the dead wall in our lane. 


H 
i i i 


, Dy" 


But how changed! Nobody but one who had seen 
them carlier in the day would have recognised them. 
The tall one, now in blue armour, seemed to shrink 
within himself, and the short one, as a buck of the time 
of the Regency, to elongate. “Gad! we are observed!” 
cried the now long one, “’Tis Johnson!” And in a 
moment they were gone, as an old man crept up and 
fixed his stony eyes on mine. 


READ THE NEW TALE OF LIFE IN LONDON, 


WARHAWKS; 


Or, THE MYSTERIES OF THE CITY. 
LIVES OF THE BUSY BEE AND THE IDLE DRONE. 


APPEARING WEEKLY IN 


One Halfpenny. | ACR K S I one Haitpenny. 


99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Cadbury's 


“The typical Cocoa of English 


Absolutely Pure.” 4 = mv or tne 
—The Analyst. 


The Editor of| JUDY begs to inform his Oorrespondenta that, when accompanied by a stam and directed envelope, a 
Now ready, VOLUMB LY. of Jupy, handsomely” bound fer fe 


manufacture. 


“Meet me by moonlight—alone,” it said. It would 
have been better for me had J gone straight home to 
tea and not looked overthe wall. Twomen! a tall and 
ashort one. Oh, the agony on the face of the short one, 
and the determination on that of the other, who had 
justspoken! “Where?” asked the short one. The tall 
man placed his lips to the ear of the short man and 
whirpered. 


e 
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Te SALMON 


They had seen him and not me. But could I feel 
relieved while those opalescent orbs were glaring into 
mine? “You heard my name?” gaid the old man. 
“And if I did?” ‘Either prepare for death, or become 
a member of our brotherhood—‘ The Sanguinary Sky- 
larks!1'” (Well, Bloggs has to become a Skylark.) 
Enveloped in a sack, I was guided by the masked figure 
along a stone passage, ' 


course, ‘ Zist,” 
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pen faltera. No, no! not yct! not yet! After dinner 
I lit my cigar and strolled out on to the lawn. The 
moon was rising ! Suddenly something within me caid, 
“Go to the place of meeting. You must!” In a 


moment I bounded over the fence. When exhausted I. 


reached it, they were there ! 


I am a Mason and a Buffalo, so am familiar with the 
terrors of initiation, but when the sack was removed I 
fairly staggered with horror. I was ina vast chamber, 
Two tallow candles stuck in bottles lit up with blinding 
glare a sheet stretched across the room, on which, in 
black, were 2, death’s head and crogs bones. Slowly the 
sheet, by unseen hand, was raised, and from beneath 
it—— (Hailo, no more space. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ce) a aaa 


FANSHAWE.—Yes, we daresay we shal! give it him hot and strong if 
he's convicted, but if we do before he’s convicted, then he might 
make it warm for us in the way of libel, 


Many.—By the way, how is your little lamb? Mutten now? of 
Se trouver entre le cist et-le zest. 
quandary, in a state of perfect bewilderment, also to shilly-shally. 
Zest is anything of no value, as (your poem, for instance) Cela ne 
waut pas un zest, It is not worth a fig. 


ected article or sketoh will always be returned. 
hillings, 


ed cloth, gilt edges, price ht § 


To be in a 


“ Zist” is the game word 


These series 
of Pens write as 
Smoothly as a Lead Pencil 
—neither scratch nor spurt, the 
points being rounded by a special process. 
A Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box on application. 
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him a sealed envelope), 
Tony (looking at it), “Madame 


Eve"? — 
NANCE. My dressmaker, 
Tony, Oh! [ Lait. 


II, 


ScENE—Drawing-room at the CHAL- 
LICES’ on the same afternoon, 
Discovered Ms, CHALLICE, 

_ Enter CHALLICE, 

NANCE. Back, Tony ? 

Tony. I say, Nancy, Jingle refuses 
to send any more champagne until [ 
pay off the old score. 

NANCE. What a nuisance | 
NY ) Wf ‘q Tony. What are we todo? There's 
\ m not a drop of wine in the house and 
I haven't a penny at my bankers’, 

NANCE. Nor have I, 

Tony. I thought you told me you 
had twenty-seven pounds, 

Nancs. So I had; but you took 
that to Madame Eve this morning, 

Tony. The devil I did4 

Nancg, I had to pay her, for she 
refused to send home my new dress 
until I’d settled up for the old one. 

Tony. Well, what's to be done? 

NANCE. Let's think. Send Jingle a 
cheque—— 

Tony. Don't I tell you I haven't a 

== 4 : yf! J penny in the bank? 

—————S7, 7 NANCE, They'll let you overdraw a 
: few pounds, 

Tony. I'm not sure that I haven't 
done that already, 

Nancg, Then I daresay they'll let 
you overdraw a few more, 

Tony. I might chance it, 

NANOE. Yes, dear, do; send Jingle 
a cheque and——. 

Tony. And ask him to dinner, 

Nance, Oh, Tony! 

Tony, Why not? These people are 
open to that sort of flattery, and it 
might very easily help us out of our 
difficulty, : 

NANCE, Very well, dear, do so if 
you like! Oh, Tony! 

Tony. Well, what's the matter now ? 

NANCE. We shall be thirteen! 

Tony. Ob, hang that! I'm not 
superstitious, 

Nanog. Noram-I, I'll tell you what, 

Tony. What? 

Nance. We've been horribly un~ 
lucky of late—you on ‘Change and I 
with my bazaar—let us sit down odd, 

- Jet us see if the unlucky number wilk 
reverse our fortune ; let Jingle be the 
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Morar ice a PR ONHAC enJ 


Colonel (to Bandmaster), SEND THAT MAN HOME FOR NOT BEING PROPERLY DRES3ED, I Won't 
LET HIM GO OUT WITH THE BATTALION, 
Bandmaster, PLEASE, SIR, HE'S THE BIG DRUM, 


[ Collapse of Colonel's authority and triumph of Big Drum. thirteenth. shall we? 
Tony, Yes, 
THE 13th.—_AT DINNER. Nancz. Then Tll see to it at once. I'll send him a cheque, an 
CHARACTERS : order, and an invitation. (Does 0). 
THE HonouRABLE Tony CHALLICE, aes | 
Nance, His wife, ScENE—The dinner party. Discovered the Host, Hcstaes, JINGLE: 
JINGLE, of Jingle §: Jephson, Wine Merchants, (neat to Mas, CHALLICE) and guests. 
I. a Enter the Soup. 
. , ; , P . . Jing! 
ScENE— Morning room at the CHALLICES'. T ONY 18 reading the Sis Ne thankes T aaare ae your asa 
paper, while his wife is busy at the escritoire, Nancs, I beg your pardon, 
NANOE (addressing an envelope). “ Lady Oldacre, Queen Anne's JINGLE, I beg yours, madam; I mean I don't like soup in general: 
Gate.” There, Tony, I’ve written all the invitations, | ‘ 
Tomy. There's a good girl, How many shall we be? inter the Fish, 
NANCE, Just twelve, NANCE. Don’t you take fish, Mr, J ingle? 
Tony. A very good number. Who are we ? JINGLE, No, thanks ; I don’t fish, 
Nance. Lord and Lady Oldacre, Mr. and Mrs, M oncrieff, Colonel Nancz. You don’t-—— 
Pickering and his wife, Captain Eustace and Miss Fotheringay, and JINGLE. Kat fish, I should say. (NANCE looks at her husband). 
Dr. Brown and Lady Fossiker, Nance, A glass of sherry, Mr, J ingle, 
Tony, Sounds all right, JINGLE. No, thanks, I don't like sherry, 
Nance. By the way, dear, don't forget to order the champagne, Lorp OLDAcrE, Is it your own sherry, Mr, Jingle? 
Tony. No; I'll drop into Jingle’s on my way to the City, JINGLE, It was, my lord, 


Nanog, And leave this on Madame Eve in Brook Street, (Gives Tony. Ab, then, that accounts for you not liking it, (Roars of” 
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laughter). 

Pinter the Champagne, 

Each person's glass is filled. Each person (except JINGLE, whose 
eyes are shiftingly distributed on the others) puts glass up to 
mouth to drink, but stops short and wonders. TONY and NANCE 
look at their wine, at each cther and at JINGLE. The guests look 
wp and sseing that each has one eye on the other, and the other 
on the wine, they look down afraid to meet the gaze of another. 
The Champagne is very pale and quite tasteless. 


Tony. Ladies and gentlemen, there has been some mistake—with 
the champagne. I can see that you all are as uncomfortable as my 
wife and Iare, I don’t think there is anybody here who can explain 
the matter; do you, Mr. Jingle? 

NANCE (aside to JINGLE). I am so sorry, Mr. Jingle, that this 
should happen ; and the first time you are dining with us, too. 

JINGLE. Soam I, mum, soam I, (Zu Tony). It seems to me that 
the new boy in my office has sent you a case of dummy or show 
bottles, [JINGLE suddenly gets up and leaves the room 

Sollowed by Tony. 

Tony. Js this a joke, Mr. Jingle? 

JINGLE. Ob, no, it’s no joke. It represents the value of your 
cheque, that’s al], Good night. I won't stay. 1’m the thirteenth, I 
eee, Uulucky number. Good night! 


STREET DOOR. 


—— ee 


** Play!" 

THE very latest thing is Pelota. Pelota is not a farinaceous food, 
nor a Spanish dancer, but a new game. It is said to be a combination 
of tennis and racquete, but it is not intended to beat tennis out of the 
field—or of the lawn—as tennis did croquet. The worst—or, as some 
peop'e ener tke b:st—of croquet was its eminently frivolous 


With lawn tennie, which superseded it, it was diffcrent, and the 
earnest spirit of the later sage manifested itself in the manner in 
which young ladies especially applicd themselves to the practice of 
the game, 

Now, at Pelota, the two sexes start fair, and over the game will 
be able to make a match of it—in quite another sense to that ia 
which the phrase was commonly used in connection with croquet. 
The new game, which comes to us from Spain and South America, 
is said to demand the exercise of dexterity and alertness in which the 
expert at lawn tennis is already proficient, and Pelota, in affording a 
new vent for the superlative energy of the first-rate Jawn tennis 
player, may give the others-a better chance of enjoying themselves, 

or one may get as much enjoyment out of playing lawn tennis badly 
as in playing it well. 

ee Oe 


THE SHERIDANESQUE VEST. 


{The Ladies’ Silk Association wish that gentlemen would view favourably the 
Sheridanerque fashion of silk vest?, The tuggestion has been submitted to the 
Prince of Wales.) 


Shade of R. B.S. Want a pattern of my vest, my buckf Very 
well, you may take it. 

Modern Swell, Um |—er—very pretty—thank you, 1’ll think about 
it, Good evening. 
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NO FOLLOWERS! 
THE WAIL OF MARY JANE. 


WAILED Mary Jare, “’Tis very 
hard 


And wofal to be said 
That I must have no followers 
To woo me, or to wed, 


“Tf missis had no followers, 
Wherever she was seen, 

I wish she’d tell us candidly 
Where would she now have been. 


“ However she may toss her head, 
However she may brag, | 
She'd have no ‘slavey’ now to 

scold, 
No husband now to nag. 


‘‘My sweetheart i3 a guardsman 
brave, 
Fall six feet high or more, 
He vows that he will follow me 
If I will go before. 


“He swears that ‘crumby' though I ant, 
I’m beauteous and bewitchin’ ; 

He'll kics me at the garden gate, 
Though banished from the kitchen.” 


cnt 


IN THE SMOKING ROOM. 
ON CHANCE, . 

“No such thing as luck’? Fiddlesticks !" indignantly remarked 
Colonel Monkhouse, “There is plenty of luck and far more ill-luck, 
and I have seen both. 

“You know Major-General Sir Chumfrey Wellesley - Potts, YV.C., 
K0.B.? He and I were ont together as subalterns in a cavalry 
regiment in India at the time of the Mutiny. Then the Wellesley 
part of his name had not been heard of. He was plain Potts. 
Potato Potts we used to call him, on account of his fondness for that 
vegetable. 

“Said he to me: ‘Look here, Monkhouee, I’m a better rider than 
you, and if you get thrown when in action, you'll be done for. I don’t 
mind doing you a good turn, and if you like we'll swap horses.’ 

‘[ agreed, not so much b:2cause I was afraid of losing my saddle, 
buat because I was a good judge of horse-flesh and Potts was not. 

‘‘On our march we unexpectedly encountered a party of the enemy. 
They mide a terrific din, We charged, and I could cee that Potts was 
in a fearful funk, But my horse—that is to say Potts's—was still 
more frightened, 

*: Potts’s borse—that is to say mine—had been well trained and 
went ahead at the same rate as the other horses in the regiment. 

“The other beast. however, in his fright, took the bit between his 
teeth and bolted. But it bolted ahead and not to the rear. 

“The result was that poor Potts found himeelf, much against his 
will, singly charging the mutineers. He escsped without a scratch, 
was awarded the Victoria Cross, and has made steady progress in the 
profession. 

“Tuck! Of course. If I had not, just by chance, understocd the 
value of horses, I wonld have been the man to win the Cross. 

‘‘And so Potts received distinctions and I got differences, Some 
people cannot distinguish the difference or distinction between a 
ee an and a difference. 

t can,” 


ee 


Shakespeare Up to Date. 


A Midsummer Night's Dream : The one which the young gentleman 
of eportiog proclivities invariably has just about this time, cf “some- 
thing in orange with a blue cap, coming in alone” for next Wednesday's 
Derby, upon which he subsequently invests every penny he can beg, 
borrow or—charge up to “petty expenses,” only to see, when the race 
is ron, tte gee-gee of his nightmare hopelessly tailed off as the field 
sweeps round Tattenham Corner. 

; ani i Jor Measure: What Jupy lives in hopes of seeing her 
abs z get. 

The Tempest : Yes, the. Go and see her in The Artist's Model. 

The Winter's Tale: There isn't a three-year-old to beat Raconteur 

Alas!) 
. As You(ll) Like It: Two bottles of claret, one of champagne, three 
glasses of sherry, one of noyeau, half a pound of ice, a sprig of borage 
and a few slices of cucumber. 

Titus Andronicus: First of all, how tight was he? 

‘: ae Cumedy of Errors: The proceedings of the “ Infant Stock- 
roker.”’ 


_ indebtedness to 
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THE CALL BOY. 


EVERYBODY is rushing off now to see the new Mrs, Ebbsmith, the 
notorious Garrick-ter which Mrs, Patrick Campbell has given up to 
try her weight at Fedora, 
and everybody is doing a 
very sensible thing, for the 
Second Mrs. Ebbsmith is 
impersonated by no less an 
actress than the beautiful 
Miss Olga Nethersole, just 
arrived from America, That 
“Mrs, Pat's” left-off wear- 
ing apparel should have 
fitted Miss Nethersole down 
to the ground, is hardly a 
matter for surprise, for both 
ladies seem to be of the 
same height and build; and 
more than that (leaving now 
the fit of the gown for the 
fit of the part), both are 
dark, both have emerged 
uninjured from Adelphi 
melodrama, and both have 
* 6a habit of settling down in 
the centre of ths stage when- 
ever they can, and, with 
laced fingers held between 
their knees, staring hungrily 
and very roundly for minutes 
together at the bar at the 
back of the pit, as if sorely puzz'ed to know whether they would prefer 
a biscuit or a banbury, and more than half inclined to try both, Both, 
moreover, are clever and interesting actresses, and both are admired in 


“I WONDER IF IT WILL SUIT ME?” 


equal degrees by the individual who represents the O.B. Miss Olga 


Nethersole, therefore, is the very actress for her part—that is, Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell's, She never makes a single mistake throvghout 
the whole of the play, having learnt the part right off Pat. 
* . e s * * * 
CONCERNING THE TRIUMPH OF THE PHILISTINES, 


A Conversation picked up in the Vestibule of the St. James's Theatre 
* ofter the Play. 


“Well, what did you think of it?” 

“Jolly clever! Not an easy matter, I should fancy, to have made 
a play out of the old ‘ Prudes on the Prowl’ artic'ein the D. 7.” 

‘Tg that what it was adapted from?” 

“Obviously, Jones expresses the article's sentiments to the letter— 
even to the ugliness of the prudes, Didn’t you notice it?” 

“‘ Yes—now I come to think of it, I did. Then, I suppose Cement 
sie must have given it a very favourable criticism? 1 didn’t 

it. 

‘‘Neither did I, But I should imagine, too, that his criticism. must 
have supported Jones. He couldn't very well run down a dramatic 
version it his own idea, culd he? It would be like dining off his 
own words.” 

“Don’t you 
think that Jones 
ought to have 
acknowledged his 


Scott on the pro- 


gramme?” = oe R= 
“Well, no— BAPE Ss Hier 
there would hardly Zé jl} YY 


have been room 
for that and the 
sub-title. Besideg, 
pa Scott has 

orgotten his 
‘Prades on the 
Prowl’ article by 
now.” 

“How excellent 
Mies Juliette Nes- 
ville was as Sally 
Lebrune, The 
character re- 
minded me very 
forcibly of the 
artist model in the 
‘Light that 
Failed,’ If Sally, instead of Jorgan, had destroyed Willie Heseel- 
wood's picture, the resemblance would have been complete. By-the- 
way, Willie Heseelwood was not unlike Kipling’s love-sick and art-sick 
young painter, washe? And how cleverly he was played by Esmond.” 


oh 
‘) 
‘ 
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‘“‘H’m—yes—perhaps he did play it cleverly ; but Esmond, to my. 
mind, always seems to be too ferociously in earnest.” 

‘‘That’s where the cleverness comes in, It is not every man who 
can be too ferociously in earnest in this hot weather. How did you 
like Alexander?” 

“Capital, Thought he was playing better than ever. Better part. 
Waring was remarkably good, too, as Mr. Jorgan ; though how he and 
Mr. Pote, and Mr. Blogg, and Mr, Modlin, and Mr. Skewett, and’ Mr, 
Wapes and Mr, Corby always managed to be on hand to go about in 
a herd, like a CRE saeoe chorus, was not explained. Miss Elliott 
Page, as the widow Alma Suleny, was charming. I wish that man, 
JuDy’s ‘Call Boy,’ would only give us as bright a dramatic Page!” 

“ Hush !|—he’s just in front of you.” 

“ Don’t mind so long as he’s not behind me. Such hot work being 
kicked in this weather. I was glad to see Lady Monckton back. She's 
so good at arranging and explaining things—so clear, so natural, so 
com 80 safe.” 

“Little Robson’s Pote was good—bat surely the character was 
somewhat vas Se 
ately named. Is there 
any obvious connection 
between a Pote and a 
boot manufacturer?” 

‘Well, I’m not very 
smart at conundrums, 
and I don’t like puns— 
but there's the sowl, you 
know !”’ 

“Oh, here’s my cab. 
Good-night !° 
' © Qood-night!” 

2 e + . 

I am sorry that the 
above is all I can do this 
week in the way of a 
criticism of Zhe Triumph 
of the- Philistines, And 
How Mr, Jorgan Pre- 
served the Morals of 
Market Pewbury Under 
Very Trying Cireum-— 
stances, (Sounds like the 
heading ofa chapter of 
Dickens, doesn’t itf) 
Fact is, I got rather sick of craning my neck round the huge 
pillar which effectually obliterates the view of the stage from 
stall 104, Row H, and I must confess to having missed a good deal of 
the play by sitting back occasionally to rest. It was not so bad 
towards the end of the play, when I had got accustomed to the 
voices, and knew who was speaking—but even then I felt that a view 
of the stage and the actors and actresses would have added consider- 
ably to my enjoyment of Mr, Jones's clever comedy. Perhaps I am 
a little faddy, but I couldn’t help noticing the difference in the situa- 
tions of 104 E and the vacant stalls in the centre, or near the centre, 
of the house. Hven when I had my neck craning past the pillar, like 
a horse at the winning post, I could only see a little more than half 
the stage. I’m sure Mr, Alexander himself cannot know that there 
are stalls in his theatre which have been put, so to speak, round the 
corner. It is not altogether pleasing to take your theatrical enjoy- 
ment in conjunction with the feeling that you have merely gone 
round the corner to the post ! 


THE OALL Boy's GIRLS. 
No. 162.—Miss Le Thiere. 


* ss * 2 s e 
To-morrow (Wednesday), at Drury Lane, Bleanora Duse in Le 
Dame auz Camelias ; Monday next, at Daly's, Sarah Bernhardt in 
Victorien Sardou’s “latest masterpiece,” Gismonda. I hope thoee 
playgoers who are putting by their coppers are not saving ‘em aii for 
ata 
* @ 2 2 e e 


To Miss L* TH**n*, 


I HAVE not done that drama yet §= Aslating from—well, you know 
I promised long ago to do, who - 

Concerning noblemen in debt, I mean by that, ’m eure you 
And duchesses in ditto too, "do, 

Ya Ot 

and oe ee of London's “smartest I have not done that drama yet 
Who only talk cerulean blue. I've yore so often I would 
Cl yout) anab them yeh HAYS Concerning noblemen in debt, 


And duchesses in ditto too ; 


I have not done that drama yet, But, when I’ve finished it, you 


Whose story, tolerably new, bet 

Is not the best you ever met, V'll give the leading duchess 
From any moral point of view— to 

Whose “ motif” would be bound The actress for the part—that's 


to get you, 
THE C, B. 


Vay 22, 1896, 
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SCENE—BISHOP’S BREAKFAST TABLE. 


Bishop (to timid Curate on a visit), DEAR ME, I'M AFRAID YOUR EGG'S NOT GOOD! 
Timid Curate, OH, YES, MY LORD, REALLY—ER—SOME PARTS OF IT ARE VELY GOOD. 


JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs., May 9.—Have seen The Notorious Mrs. Hbbsmith, a great 
play, and in my thought the finest home-made stage work of modern 
times, Far deeper than Mrs. Tanqusray. Can conceive the circum- 
stances under which one would be bored by it, or interested in it. I 
roused myself from boredom ard became intersely interested, and I 
won't be happy till I see it again. 

Fri, May 10.—To Prince's Hall to se and hear a newly instituted 
instrument, the Mustel Organ or “Orchestral Harmonium.” It was 
played by Mr. Coward, and from this “ compactum ” he elicited sounds 
much resembling the vio’, the cello, and the wood-wind., 

Sat,, May 11—Imperial Institute. Strauss Orchestra. Little less 
than maddening, for you're bound to sit still when you're wanting 
to glide round to the waltz refrains cf the master of dance music. 

Sun., May 12,—lIs it the dialect? Don't know, but admiring J, M, 
Barrie all the while. I can’t read his “ Window in Thrums,” 

Mon., May 13 —Kenninrgton Oval. Saw Abel ecore his 217. Fine 
cricket is a fine sight. . 

Tues., May 14.—May Horse Show, Agr‘cultural Hall. Met tke 


New Lady Mayoresr, who introduced me to the Old Lady Mayoress 


(nothing d‘srespectful intended), who asked me to her garden party 


cn the 23rd. 

Wed.. May 15.—Newmarket. J. B. Maple played me a shabby 
trick, Ran two horses for the ‘Stakes’’—Kirkconnel and The Owl, 
Told me he meant wirnirg with Kirkconnel, but The Owl won, The 


Owl! er eer aoe 


A CasE of Spooning : Hating soup. 
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Different Circumstances but the Eamo Result. 
Monday, 

HOUSEMAID, Oh, dear me! What do you think, Sarah? I've 
been and broken ‘one of those small blue vases in the drawing-rocm. 
I don’t know what to do, whether to tell the missus or hold my 
tongue. 

Cook.. What sort of a temper is she in to-day? 

HOUSEMAID..- Very good- 

Cook. Then you'd better-hold yer tongue, or she’ll get out of it, 

Thursday, 

HOUSEMAID, I’ve had such an accident, I've upset one of the 
large vases just now, all into smithereens, Do you think | ehould say 
anything about it? ; 

Cook. What sort of a temper’s the missus in to-day ? 

HOUSEMAID. Very bad. 

Cook. Then you'd better hold yer tongue, or else, my eye! you'll 
ca‘ch it hot, 

a | 
“Filling up the Cup.” 

THE Lancet has an article ‘“‘ How to Treat Drunkards.” The matter, 
JUDY thinks, might be summed up in a sentence—a sentence which 
it does not need a magistrate to deliver, The very best way to treat 
drunkards is not to treat them at all. 


ee) ee 


SuMMARY Treatment: That in the notices in front of the leading 
articles in the daily papers, 
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ct, 


HIP! HIP! R.A.! 


147, The Scarecrow, or Watts up? 


THE “FLOUNDER” YACHT CLUB. 
CHAPTER I, 

Tt has b3en discovered that the Smouch river cannot exist without 
a yacht club. The river has had plenty of drains turned off into it, 
heap3 of savoury cockle shells dry on its banks, its bargees can, swear 
almost, though not quite, as well as those on the Lower Thames 
reaches—what more could the river want? Why, a sailing club! 

Aquatic mem.: the riparian human cannot exist without adorning 
his converse by the help of spinnaker boom and “ dabchick.” 

A meeting was held at the Blue Lion Hotel. Sigismund Jones, Esq, 
—now commodore—was voted to the chair on the motion of Mr, Jobn 
Thompson, who remarked that “our respected friend, Mr, Sigismund 
Jones, was a thorough English gentleman, a keen sportsman, and 
a man fit to adorn any station.” A gentleman (who had been for 
an hour or two flirting, not with the barmaid, but with the ‘special 
liquors’’) wanted to know “what particular police-station did they 
wish him to ornament?” Now Jones wasn’t as fat as Balfour, and 
Balfour——” 

Amid cries of ‘ Order,” Mr, Thompson continued : ‘“‘On the banks of 
the Smouch there lived many gentlemen—true sportsmen, Some kept 
their hunters, some Kept their coursing dogs (Interruption, “ Some 
kept sober—not too many!/"), Their greatest interests, however, were 
centred on the water (Voice, With something init !”). No setof men 
he ever met could sail their boats——” 

Here a gentleman from the Thames observed that he didn’t wish 
to say anything against the Smouch yachtsmen—but he had heard, 
untrue though it might be, that there were Smouch men who believed 
that they could sail out with a fair wind on an ebb tide and come back 
at any time to the fraction of a second that they liked. Of course it 
was not true that the fishermen made quite a.splendid thing out of it 


in fetching them off the Slink mud flats at five shillings a head and all 


the drinks left aboard, (Uproar and “ Punch his head.”) 

Moved also that a temporary clubhouse of corrugated iron should be 
immediately erected, and funds collected for the purpose. This 
objected to on the grounds that one didn’t care to smoke one's baccy 
in a Salvation Army hut, Resolution passed. 

Greatest event of the evening, of course, the choice of the club 


age : 
Moved by Mr. Spruce Simpson—‘that it should be a mermaid on a 
green ground (Voice, “‘ Why not have a railway porter on a skittle- 
cetee ?”) as typifying their intense love of the sea, which was ever- 
Dg. 


691, “A rose, @ lily, a dove, a serpent, 
A little honey, and a handful of peacocks,” 


4, Shocking condition of the bride after the 
wecding breakfast, or, Gotch ’em again, 


Mr. Snooksby Harris: Mermaids are not everlasting ; if a mermaid 
died she'd go bad just as soon asa Smouch flounder—as to immortality 
that would be best typified by a red herring, say a Derby chick, that 
had to be cut by a circular saw and boiled in vitriol before it became 
anything like edible. Mr, Harris objected to your mermaids—a 
mermaid with her comb and her glass in hand was—— 

Here the Chairman wished to observe that, not with any desire to 
be offensive, he could not see why Mr. Harris should have'such a 
marked objection to anyone with a glass in his or her hand. He had, 
he thought, seen Mr. Harris with a glass in his hand, and a very good 
glass, too; one commonly known as a mahogany brandy and soda, 
but—— ; 

The mermaid 01 the green ground carried almost unanimously. 

Election of Mr. Sigismund Jones—Commodore. Mr, Laurence 
Snooks—Vice. Mr. Sniffzon—Rear. Secretary—Jabez Smith, Esq. 

The rest of the evening was then devoted to harmony, the host of 
the Blue Lion (vide Smouch Vale Gazette) remarking on the following 
morning that “a pleasanter set of gentlemen and sportsmen he never 
had in his place, All thoroughly good class men, ready to miss the last 
train, and quite content to have their boots taken off by the ostler.” 

(Ep.—It is to be regretted that reports on rival clubs are not always 
to be taken as being as perfect as a Salvation Army balance sheet. 
Jealousy about each other's craft has existed from the time when Mrs. 
Cleopatra ran her famous two-fifty rater. The only man who ever 
admired another fellow's boat was the next-of-kin who saw his second 
cousin wrecked off the Goodwins, before the invention of lifeboats, 
He came into fifty thousand pounds, and caused portions of the wreck 
to be made into model five-tonners and presented to his most intimate 


acquaintances.) (To be continued.) 


Sf 


An Unpleasant Prescription. 


WESTWYN was an eminent solicitor, but he was getting a bit old 


and his digestion was out of order. 

He had, for many years, been in the habit of having hot rolls for 
breakfast, and the habit had become a second nature. 

Much to his disgust, his doctor told him that it was necessary that 
he should give up this article of food. 

‘Look here,” said Westwyn, ‘it would not be so bad for another 
arr but Jook at the special unhappiness to a solicitor to be struck off 
the rolls.’ 
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Mr, Russia, YOU'VE MET MY FRIEND, MR, GERMANY, BEFORE, MISS FRANCE? 
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THE GENTLEWOMANLY MAN. 
A JOURNAL FOR FASHIONABLE FOPS AND SHOPS, 


Founded on the Dress Page for Men of a certain Periodical that shail 
be nameless, and Edited by Mojor Mantalini Brummel, 


THE Hon, Hugh D. Idiott is a gentleman of most admirable taste. 
He is also a gentleman cf considerable fortune and vanity, which 
probably accounts for our giving him first place in our remarks this 
week concerning the fashions of such men—and such only—as are 
likely to reward ovr impartial interest in masculine matters with a 
nice little cheque or an introduction to a tip-top tailor—which comes 
to the same thing. 2 * 

* 


The glorious weather of Friday afternoon drew the Hon. Hugh D. 
Idiott from the best chair in the bow-window of his club in Pall Mall 
into a seat in his mother's victoria (built by C, Spring & Co., of Loog 
Acre). It was while he was thus advantageously displayed that we, 
leaning negligently over the railings in Hyde Park, and diecussing, in 
loud tones, the unrivalled excellence of Messrs, Splitter's summer kids, 
tcok note of the details of this nob!e gentleman's moat tasteful attire, 
He was wearing a light grey frock-coat, thrown carelessly back to 
show the silk lining and the little diamond heart on his watch-chain, 
and cut very short in the sleeve, to give the shirt cuff a chance of 
displaying the elegant links, each representing a platinum priz:- 
fighter punching a gold champagne bottle. These links must surely 
have come from the establishment of those world-fem+d jewellers, 
Messrs, Katchum & Swindelum, who are noted for their c‘ever designs, 


+ i 

The brim of the Hon. Hugh D, Idiott’s silk hat (evidently from 
Messrs. Topper, of Bond Street) was of a width specially built to tone 
down the wing-like prominence of the wearer's ears ; his gloves, which 
had the Splitter hall-mark on them in their favltiess fit, were of the 
same shade as his frock-coat; and on his delicately pointed feet he 
was enduring a pair of Hobble's patent pinchers, for carriage and club 
wear, The beaten gold knob of his cane was a receptacle for Vitchiz- 
vitch's cigarettes, Lounger's Lavender Salts, and Fluelip’s Pomade for 


==. eee 


THE TOAST OF THE DAY. 
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“LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, I HAVE THE HONOUR TO GIVE 
YOU THE HEALTH OF THE LADIES—FORMERLY OUR SUPERIOBRP, 
NOW OUE EQUALS,” 


May 2?, 1895. 


the Mous‘ache; and his buttonhole, which so ¢ffectually shaded his 
mother from the sun that that admirable old snob had no excuse 
whatever for putting up her parasol of real Jace, was composed of 
several prize pink carnations, which must have cost half a guinea at 
Meesrs. Wearit Nowsir's, of Piccadilly. 

‘@ 


@ 

We were extremely shocked at the vulgarity cf some manly-lookirg 
youths—evidently Sandhurst youths, or barbarians from the Royat 
Naval College—who wanted to know, and dii not hesitate to inquire 
in atentorian tones, if the Hon. Hugh D. Idiott was not catching flies 
for to-morrow’s fishing. This rude inquiry was evidently intended to 
bear allusion to the opened mouth and dropped jaw of the illustrious 
descerdant of the Idiotts who came over with the Conqueror. If the 
low insulters of the Hon. Hugh D, Idiott are possessed cf any know- 
ledge whatsoever, they might have known that, from time immemorial, 
the Idiotts have been noted for their vacant stare, their open mouth, 
and their receding chin, a rae: 

@ 


We were also disgusted beyord measure at the question shouted out 
to this noble scion of an ancient stock of Idiotts, touching the probable 
original possessor of his white duck trousers ; and we bg to tender 
our sympathies to his distirguished mother for the terrible shock she 
must have received at being so conspicuously involved in the purport 
of this disgraceful inquiry. + 

* 


We noticed some charming costumes at the private view of the Milk 
and Water Colour Society on Saturday afternoon. Lord Algernon 
Moncrieffe, happily recovered from his recent walk from Piccadilly 
Circus to Hyde Park Corner, was looking «xtremely well in brown, 


- with tan suedes, and a tan waistcoat constructed as closely on the lines 


cf cirsets as it would be porsib’e to go in the case of (if his Lordship 
will excuse our saying so) a somewhat too masculine figure. With 
Lord Algernon came the Hon. Bertie Roeevere, whose wonderful twin- 
collar, admired by all the gentlemen present, must have taken up as 
much linen to make as is employed in the manufacture of a dress- 
shirt. Mr. Glycerine Walpole was there with a huge black bow on 
his chest which made him look like a wicdmill out for a walk; the 
Hon. Rolard Kalydor was in grey, with a red-spotted waistcoat and 
neck to match; and Mr. Harry Helville, cf Helville, was looking 
charming in black and grey, his tie, g’oves, handkerchief, waistccat, 
and the uppers of his boots being of the latter shade. He was accom- 


panied by his mother, who wore him, so to speak, on one of the chains 


of her chatelaine, e* 
B 

It is with sincere regret that we have to announce the suicide, by 
drowning, of the Hon. Cyril Cosmo-Crump, who only quite recently 
distinguished himself by paying £50 a week to be allowed to take a 
leading part in a play running at a West-end theatre, It appears 
that this young gentleman of eminent lineage, having had a slight 
difference with his mother on the subject of pocket-money, marchcc 
out of the house on Sundsy morning last, threatening to blow out his 
brains, His mother attached no importance to his threat, partly 
for the reason that the threat was a stock wheeze of his, and partly 
because she doubted whether he had any brains to blow out—a doubt. 
evidently shared by the deceased gentleman himself, for when fished 
out of the Serpentine he was carrying a revolver in his right hand 
and a puzzled look in his face. The police are of the opinion that the 
deceased, being extremely uncertain as to the direction in which he 
should fire for the purpose of carrying out his threat, decided upon 
the more simple course of strolling leisurely into the Serpentine and 
lying down, By his untimely death, Dramatic Art loses £50 a week, 
and we lose an occasional cheque for twenty guineas for puffing bis. 
feeble attempts at acting and reproducing his photographs, In the 
midst of “‘life’’ we are in—the Serpentine ! 


s 
’ Fur-lined overcoats will be worn again this summer by gentlemen 
attending “firat nights” at the theatres, They cost such a lot of 
money to hire that it wculd be a pity for them to be lying idly by 
during the hot montks, ee 

* 


We have seen a charming variety of River suits at the establishment: 
of Mesers, Bibb and Tucker, of Knightsbridge. A thoroughly pleasing 
example is a costume of white flannel striped alternately with blue: 
and pink, and caught in at the waist with a sash of the same com- 
bination of shades. A mauve shirt is worn with this, and a straw hat 
surrounded with green ribbon gives an excellent artistic finish to the 
effect. We need hardly remind our gentleman readers that these suits. 
are not intended for indulging the vulgar exercise of rowing in, They 
are merely made for those sportsmen who reclire gracefully in punts, 
aud ask the puntresses, a dozen times an hour, if they have seen The- 
rAd cd a of the Philistines at the St, James's, or been to the New 

allery, 


Sees 6 ee, 


Cricket Intelligence. 
THE prisoner who could not find bail found himeelf stumped, 
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LONDON: May 17, 1895. 


OvB artist has drawn the portrait of the new Conservative Member 
for Walworth—Mr, Bailey, of whom it is said that he was energetic in 
doing most of his own canvassing, Let me try to 
revive the memory of the visit that I once paid to 
Walworth. 


* * * s 2 

I went there to see an old College friend—a gay 
- and festive College friend, whose name I shall not 
4. mention, seeing that it is a name that now enjoys, 
and very probably deserves, respect. 


F e s * s * 
eA ~The news had reached me that this College friend 
ast 44 of mine had taken Holy Orders. I could not believe 
fe NY it. My last recollection of him was of a man who 
sallied from a wine party, and made night hideous in 
_ the HighStreet, smashing the windows of ep tobe 
with his walkiog stick, and offering to fight a pillar- 
MUA, box under the mistaken belief that it was a militia- 
ips man, Yet they had told me that this muscular 
" Christian was a Curate in the Borough of Walworth ; 
and one Saturday afternoon I went down to the 
Borough of Walworth to verify the statement. 
* * 


6 = a 
I found thatit wastrue, Here was my good friend, 
at one time the rowdiest of the rowdy, living ina 
_ miserab’e little lodging on the first floor above a 
chemist's shop, with Bibles and Prayer Books and 
_ surplices scattered heedleesly about. He was very 
- + glad to eee me, and did not appear to be in the least 
embarrassed by his altered circumstances, He took me round the 
parish—showed me his church, his. echools, his working men’s club, 
and his model cottages ; and I on my part looked at all these things 
as though nothing in the world could interest me more, and as 
though I thought it perfectly natural to find my friend in this 
environment, 


e s * % * * 


ENERGETIC. 


After our walk, we came home and had high tea together; and 
after the tea I ventured timidly on a suggestion. ‘ 1seem to recollect,” 
I said, “that in the old days you ard I both occasionally drank 
whisky. For my own part, I occasionally drink whieky still.” 


* e * * * s 


My friend rose end fetched the bottle and the tumblers from the 
cupboard. ‘ The Vicar tells me I ovght to give it up,” he said, “I 
romised him I would.” “I won't betray your confidence, old friend,” 
answered, ‘ And, by the way, you used to be rather good at mixing 
it.” He smiled, and made an arrangement with the lemon, the hot 
water, and the sugar. Then we sipped the steaming beverage slowly, 
a lighted long cigars, and surveyed each other critically through 
the smoke, 


& Rg * * * * 


We talked of the old times, and of the new times, and of the differ- 
ence that there was between them. 
After the third tumbler was finished, 
1 dared to ask a questicn. 

s s * 


% 

“Old man,” I eaid, ‘you've 
shown me your church, and your 
schools, and your club-houses, and your 
slums. You've told me of all the hard 
work you have to do in evil-smelling 
places. I've been through them, and 
I know the smells are bad. Now, tell 
me candidly. Jn vino veritas, old man. 
How €o you like this parish work ?”” 

s * s td 


It was a test. I wanted to see if he 
had learnt to cant, and it was infinite 
relief to learn that he had not. “I 
find it beastly, old map,” he answered ; 
and I respected him for that, and was 
delighted when I heard, shortly after- 
wards, that he had got preferment. 

* sd 


s & 

That, then, is my only memory of 
Walworth, and it has nothing whatever 
to do with Mr. Bailey. Having re- 

, called it, moreover, I find that I have 
left myself no space whatever in which to speak of Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Balfour, who are fighting the battle of Unionism arm-in-arm 
and hand-in-hand, That subject must wait until another day. 


THE SPEAKER, 


ARM-IN-ARM,. 
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THE BURGLAR-BOY. 


(John Edwin Baxter—a mere boy—was in the act of breaking into a house at 
Deptford the other night when he was interrupted by the barking of a dog and the 
crowing of a cock, whose reck he vindictively wrung. He has been sent to prison 


for a month.—Daily Paper.) 


SS 
Tea 


. is AZ 
THE Burglar -Boy to his iN ; £5 


work is gone, iy 
In Deptford street you'll ( 
find him, 0; 
His burgling tools are in 
bright array, 
And his “Jemmy’s” 
slung behind him, O, 


“Deptford,dear!”saidthe j} | | |. 


Burglar-boy, ‘ 
‘Though all other rob- ©) 
bers leave you, O, : 
One cracksman loyal will 
do his best 
Of your chattels to be- 
reave you, 0.” 


A substantial dwelling he 
soon attacked ; 


He picked its locks asunder, O; 
And he hoped to fill a capacious bag 
With a load of swag and plunder, O, 


But a deg next door barked uproariousl y— 
An impudent young poodle, O— 

And a rooster, more audacious stil], 
Crowed wildly, ‘* Cock-a-doodle, 0!” 


The neigt bours flocked from adjoining streets 
To see what was the matter, OU, 

And the burglar’s conduct they criticised 
in language which did not flatter, O. 


‘You horrid bird!” said the Burglar-Boy 
To the cock, “I'll wring your wizen, 0!” 
He did; and the gallant Burglar-Boy 
Is now—alas !—in prison, O. 


POT POURRI. 


A Difficult Point. 
SuPpPosine that an eight hours’ day be made compulsory, what is 


to become of night watchmen ? 


s s s 7 s s 
The occupation of forecasting the weather is not a remunerative one 
though it is certainly prophetable. 
s e 


s * * s 
Some people do not care to have dealings with a hunchback. This 
is possibly due to the knowledge that he is not afi upright man, 


OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 
(Two Hundred and Seventy-fourth Meeting ) 
“GENTLEMEN,” said the Ever Young and Lovely, “ here is startling 


and agreeable news for all our men of letters, The Record—a Chicago 
journal— offers a prize of ten thousand dollars for a tale of mystery 


of the good old-fashiored sort. 


lt is a chance not to be despised. 


Listen to the proprietors’ 
“INVITATION.” 
CoME, all you British authors, Letevery writer try his hand, 
come— Cleric compete with layman, 
The Record advertises— John Watson vie with Sarah 
Chicago's making culture hum, Grand, 
By offering culture prizes, And Crockett vie with Weyman. 
The greater gifts a man has got, Let Thomas Hardy write romance 
The greater gain he collars, Mysterious and healthy, 
And e’en the works of Thomas Like Conan Doyle's, and there's 
Wrott a chance 
May earn a pile of dollars. That he'll be just es wealthy. 
No morbid nonsense wanted Let Morley Roberts come along 
here | And write us something plear- 
Psychology perplexes, 


And little does Chicago care 
For problems of the sexes. 
A wystery’s what it deems 
sublime— 
The themes it finds effective— 
A kuried treasure, and a crime, 
An amateur detective, 


ant; 
Let Gilbert Parker join the throng, 
And likewise Walter Besant. 
The greater gifts a man has got, 
The greater gain he collars, 
And een the works of Thomas 
Wrott 
May earn a pile of dollars, 
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NO GO.. 

It was at the seaside, 

He was walking the parade, and golfing the atray pebbles on to the 
beach with his cane. | 

One pebble he followed with his eyes. It fell on a paper which 
was being read by a girl, She looked up, and he thought he eaw the 
flicker of a smile play about her mouth, 

It was a pretty mouth. 

He had pebbled h_r by mistake, but he wondered if she gave him 
<redit for intention, In order to disabuse her mind on this point he 
went on golfing pebbles as he went on walking. 

Presently he looked back at her over his shou'der, 

She didn’t know whether the hal Jowered her eyes in time to 
<dleceive him of the truth tbat she had been looking at him. Asa 
matter of fact she hado’t, and that was encouragement encugh for him, 

He took the first flight of stairs down to the beach, and began 
slowly to retrace his steps, 

She saw him. 

When he got close up to her behind, he popped a pebble on her 
pert She assumed, outwardly, that the little boy who was pissing 

kicked it, But the little boy pee on, and another pebble fell. 
She flicked it off looking, as she did so, to the right, Jeft, and in front, 
but not behind, Another pebble fell. She looked behind her. There 
‘was a smile on her face, but when the saw the smiling countenance 
of the man looking down upon her, her features contracted. That was 
only modest of her. 

She stared at him for a moment, and then resumed her paper. 
Another pebble fell, She tcok no notice of it, nor of him. Another, 
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“T SAW YOU ANGLING FOR THE CAPTAIN, BUT WHY DID YOU STRUGGLE 80 HARD WHEN 


HE TRIED TO Kiss you?” 
“OH, THAT WAS ONLY JUST A Piéce DE RESISTANCE |" 
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She looked back, frowningly. He deliberately dropped a pebble 
down her back. She burst out laughing. He promptly, but quickly, 
sat down at her feet. 

“May I sit beside you?” he asked. 

‘¢'You are doing s0,” she said, 

This was their introduction. 

She was certainly a pretty girl. And, moreover, she looked quite— 
yes, quite Jady-like, She was dressed in the conventional dark-blue 
skirt. She wore a large-buckled belt, and again the conventional 
heliotrope blouse with inordinately large revers. A sailor-hat tried in 
vain to imprison a wealth of bonny brown hair, and she had the 
daintiest little foot that was ever encased in tan shoes. 

She talked very nicely—it was only the prattle of a girl, an 
ordinary sort of girl, but her conversation betrayed a pleasing absence 
of vulgarity, which is somewhat astonishing in modern femininity. 
If she was not a particularly brilliant convereationalist she was an 
extremely good and intellectual listener, for she sometimes finished 
his sentences with a logical conclusion. 

Only one thing disillusioned him, and that was her paper—The 
Family Herald, But then, he argued, women always failed in their 
choice of literature. 

Yes, that was the only thing against her. Beyond that she was 
pretty, tastefally dressed, and, if not quite a gentlewoman, at least 
very lady-like, 

And washe happy? Hardly. It was her last day. She and her 
mother started for London on the same afternoon. He lived in 


London, too. 
“ May I write to you?” he asked. 
“Yes, if you like.” 
“But will you answer my letter? 
. ‘ Yes,” , 


‘“‘ And may I come to see you?” 

‘“‘If my mother says I may ask you.” 

He took down her address. It was 
Normandy Court, Hyde Park Corner. 

Then she bade him good-bye—for 
the prerent—until they met in Lon- 
don—which he would look forward to 
—and which she would look forward 
to, 

He offered to see her to the station, 
but she had to pack, and there was 
her mother, So they parted then and 

. there, | 

When his term of holiday was up he 
wrote Edith of his return to town, and 
when he arrived at his chambers he 
found a note from her. 

He might cal). 

So the next day he got his valet to 
dress him with stuclious care, ard ina 
frock-coat and splendidly lacquered 
boots he made his way to Hyde Park 

- Corner. . 

Normandy Court he had never heard 
of. <A policeman directed him to it, 
and when he got to the mouth of the 
alley—for alley it was—his heart sank 
within him, 

* No. 5 was a ramshackle little two- 
storied house with dead leaves in 
flower-pots fronting the windows, 
Children were mud-larking in the 
gutter, and stablemen were greeting 
each other in shirt sleeves and coarse 

language. 

a ” eB NG There was a very pretty girl—surely 

a oS EW the Queen of the Court—peeping out 

Breed caf ig from behind some drabbled curtains, 

She was watching for her seaside cava- 

lier, who didn’t see her, 

She saw him. 

Saw him advance, and then, with a 
look of disgust in his face, saw him 
depart. 

He didn’t call after all, - 
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‘Save us from Our Friends.” 
Brown, The worst of Kennington 


hashad enough. I am sure he was half- 
seas over at the Bayswater Browns’ 
dinner the other night, 

Rodinson, Half-seas over? Ob, no, 
he was just sailing into port, 


—— “au a Jones is that he never knows when he 
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A YOUNG MAN WITH A PASTY. 

HENRY had been what is generally termed 
the “ black sheep” of his family—though why 
any man, young, middle-aged or old, who gains 
an ill-smelling reputation by reason of his 
careless handling of all the Jaws of respect- 
ability and order should be alluded to as 
such a harmless, useful and philanthropic 
quadruped, other heads than ours must 
decide, 

Henry had done most of those things which 
he ought not to have done (in which category 
we do not necessarily include several city 
tailors and a few Western Central money- 
lenders), and had finally been discovered, 
attired in a pink checked suit, a whits hat 
turned back with green, and a saffron waist- 
coat, emulating the procedure of the notorious 
Mr. Welsh, on a metropolitan racecourse. 

Then Henry's family stepped in and re- 
claimed Henry. They wept over him, expos- 
tulated with him, pleaded to him, endeavoured 
to impress upon him the criminal-courtly 
ending which must inevitably top off such a 
record as he was then and there establishing, 
and, in the result, Henry caved in. 

Oh, joy! oh, rapture ! 

Then Henry’s family, interesting themselves 
all round to put bim again upon the narrow 
and occasionally monotonous path that leadeth 
to uneventful respectability, got him an ap- 
pointment in a quiet little bookseller’s and 
newsagent's, at Lower South Tooting, where 
there was not a great deal to be picked up, 
81ve, as stated in an advertisement, “‘ A know- 
ledge of the business.” 

On an eventful afternoon, as Henry wore 
out his elbows sitting musing at his counter- 
desk, a reverend gentleman, who was also an 
old customer and the librarian of the Lower 
Tooting Young Men's Help One Another 
Society, dropped in. He always purchased 
the monthly magazines for his flock there— 
though Henry couldn’t reasonably be expected 
to know that—and he asked, in a voice that 
was meek and inoffensive : 

“Young man, have you had The Quivers 
yet?” 

Wounded and resentful the prodigal Henry 
turned upon him. 

“ Look here, sir, I dunno who you are, nor 
why you want to come and twit me about the 
past. I haven't touched a drop of anything 
stronger than citrate of magnesia for three 
weeks, and haven’t suffered from any of the 
horrors of delirium tremens, to which you 
allude, since the day after the Lincoln Handi- 
cap. More than that, I think it’s unbecoming 
s your cloth to come here raking up things 

Specs ' ~¢ 

But, with his hands clasped over his ears, . 
the reverend librarian was scudding across the adjoining common as 
though in an attempt to lower Deerfoot’s record. 


SN 


‘Just. Like Me!” 


Mr.:Paasus O'Connor is sometimes charged with furiously driv- 
ing the chariot of the “Sun.” His personal remarks about politicians 
with whom he does not er) Hs to agree, are sometimes in execrable 
teste. But personal ill-will, we see, is not at the bottom of all this 
virulent abuse. It is only his fun. For T. P. does not spare himself ; 
and in the'columns of his own paper he gives a picture of himéelf. 
Discussing*Lord Rosebery's recent lapse of memory in speaking, the 
rollicking ‘{rishman says that he bas himself suffered in the, same 
way—JupDy remarks, parenthetically, that he has seemed to ‘suffer 
rather from too great a facility of speech. But let the gentleman 
speak for himself. When T. P. was taken like that he says, “I never 
remember being so perfectly brainless in the whole course of my 
existence, I could scarcely hear my own voice, and I felt like a 
gibbering idiot——.” There’s self-consciousness for you! | 


—_—+4-———- 


She Wanted More. 


He. You are my all in all, 
She. I would prefer a husband who owned a little beyond that, 
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THE FISHER’S RETURN. 
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ROMANCES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
No. 172.—PER PARCEL POST. 


BEFORE the altar kneeling down, 
Miss Mary Smith in London Town 


Was changed to Mistress Mary. 


Brown, . 
And loud His Reverence blessed 
her. 
And soon, to mark the glad event, 
A piece of wedding cake she sent 
To dear Miss Jones, who erstwhile 


went 
To schoo! with her in Chester. 


And, with the cake, unto her 
friend, 
On scented heliotrope she penned 
A girlish note, and gushed no end 
On matrimonial gladness : 
But still, as weeks and months 


No word received she of reply, 
And ’gainst her friend of days 
gone by 
The dame was moved to madness, 


Miss JudithJones in Chester cried: 
‘‘T feel my patience sorely tried. 
Here’s Mary Smith become a 
bride, . 
And yet she’s sent me never 
Of bridal cake the slightest piece t 
So for her harsh and hard caprice 
Our long. long friendship now 
Bball cease — 
For ever and for ever!” 


Now, if these twain should chance 
to meet, 

They'd speechless pags in lane or 
street, [ plete 

For each by each with hate com- 

Is loathed and execrated, | 

And thus with ire two fond 
hearts ache 

About a piece of wedding cake : 

But — no remorseful torments 


. shake 
The postman bold who ate it. 
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AT! LIVFOREVER.—Having secured the prescription for the newly-invented 
death microbe-killer, I willsend asample bottle post free for 43.6d. Descriptive 
circular free,—Address A. T. Hale, Chemist, 4 Adelaide Street, W.O. 


May 22, 1895, 
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MAy 22, 1895.—Having seen the above advertisement, 
eent for a bottle of the death microbe-killer. Tooka 
dose—not bad—offered Crabthorp Grumpeigh one. 
**Not me!” said be. He doesn't know the pleasure of 
living, evidently. Wrote to chemist and requeeted bim 
to forward me several thousand gross of the death 
microbe-killer. 


MAY 22, 2095.—Met a man to-day. Conceited old 
party, evidently, who smirked and said, “Now, how old 
do you think Iam, sir?” Guwessed eighty. “No,” said 
he, “Ninety-five!” and tried to straighten his back. 
“Pooh!” said J, “that’s nothing! Why, I'm turned 
one bundred and fifty-five!” “Indeed!” said he, and 
turned away evidently putting me down as a big liar. 


MAY 22, 3095 —Hear that the prescription for the 
death microde-killer is lost, and the stock in the world 
is growing very short. Must be very careful of mine. 
My old friend, Worldly Flint, called on me to-day and 
begged on his knees for a bottle, he eaid he had taken 
his last doge. Regretted to have to refuse, but promised 
to attend his funeral. 
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MAY 22, 4095.—Married to-day at the Matrimonial 
Court my four hundred and second wife. Hope I shall 
beas fortunate with her as with the others in keeping 
gecret from her the death microbe-killer. Have a 
good stock, still. Think after thig one that I shall 
semain a widower for a century or 60, just fora bit of 


MAY 22, 5095.—Encountered Macaulay's New Zea- 
lander on the new London aer:al bridge. Told me he 
was the last of his race—had been for some time, a 
traveller baving sold him, ages ago, a case of the death 


microbe-killer, or he would not be here now—wished he .- 


had come left. -Had I ever heard of it? Hastily said 


SOME MONTH OR OTHER, 20,095.—Fipighed my last 


Goze of death microbe killer last :: . Feel age 
rushing on me. Good old Death! Shan’: be sorry to 
meet him. Remember reading a book in which the 
author said the last creatures on tue earth wouli be 


gigantle crabs. Ab, here comes the last of them. Now 
shall I eat him, or let him eat me? Perhaps I-— 


READ THE NEW TALE OF LIFE IN LONDON, 


WA R H AW K S : ANSWHRS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Or, THE MYSTERIES OF THE CITY. 


LIVES OF THE BUSY BEE AND THE IDLE DRONE. 
APPEARING WEEKLY IN 


a change. no, and wished him good morning. 


BEAU.—Homer speaks of “the long-haired Greeks” by way of 
honourable distinction. The Gauls considered long hair a notable 
honour, The Athenian cavalry wore long hair. The ancient 
Germans considered long hair a mark of noble birth, not that they 
were born with long hair. The Goths looked on long hair as a 
mark of honour, The Goths wore long hair, Most women wear 


One Halfpenny. L A R K S one Halfpenny. long hair. : a 
8 GAPPING.—Dr. Samuel Johnsoa waz called the “Leviathan of 
99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. _ Literature,” a ’ ee 8 
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Telegraphic Address—"MISFITS, LONDON.’ ' 


AJAX CYCLES. 


Cheapest on Earth. 
Marvellous Value. 


From &2 10s. to £25. 
Immense Stock of New 
end Second-Hand 
SAFETIES and 
TRICYCLES — Pneumaties, Cushions, and Solids, 
EZASY TERMS FROM 10s. PER MONTH. Write 
to-day for our 200-PAGE ILLUSTRATED LisTS, Post 
‘Free, Twelve Months’ Guarantee and Carriage Paid. — 
BRITISH CYCLE MANUFACIURING CO. Liverpool; 
45 Everton Road; London; 42 High Street, Camden 
Town, N.W. 


The Editor of JUDY begs to inform his Oo 


FLACKFORD 


RE5¢ Lends the Finest of Clothes fos 


Balls, Theatres, Weddings, 
Parties, Dinn 

3,4, ies 

and 5 King 


Funerals, 
8t., Covsnt Gard-n &c. 
(One Door from Marker), 
tand 2 Croas Court, 5 Vinezar 
Yard (side of Drury Lane Theatre), 
and 13 and 14 Chandos Street, Charing Crcas. 


Telegraphic Address—" MISFITS, LONDON.” 


BIRD’S: 
CUSTARD 


Suppiles a Dally Luxury. 
Dalnties tn Endless 
Variety. 


POWDER 


THE CHOICEST DISHES ANO THE RICHEST CUSTARD. 


ndente that, when accompanied by a cha i and directed envelope, a rejected article or sketch will always be returned. 
r billings. 


Now ready, VOLUME LV. of JUDY, handsomely bound 


ed cloth, gilt edges, price Hight & 
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THE NOTORIOUS MRS. 
THINGEMBOB. 
{Miss Upper Heart’s generous attitude In the matter 
| / . cannot be too highly extolled. She came forward to help 
! a friend, and the public has appreciated her generosity 
and unselfishness.—Daily Puper.} - 


I. 


THEY were at church. 

Miss Pinch. Oh, Mr. Chasuble, have you sccn 
The Notorious Mrs. Thingembob ? 

Mr. Chasuble. I have. I made it my duty to 
sce The Notorious Mrs. Thingembobd. 

Miss Pinch. Why? 

Mr. Chasuble. Because she is a woman who 
has strayed out of the narrow path, and [I 
thought I might find some means of reclaiming 
her. 

Miss Pinch. And have you reclaimed her? 

Mr. Chasuble. No, she is a stage caricature. 

The Hostess (to Lieutenant Bliss). Yes,and I 
sce Mrs. Limerick Dumbell is going out of the 


cast. 

Lieut. Bliss. Yaas. 

Hostess. It will be a good thing for the 
woman who succeeds her. 

Lieut. Bliss. Yaas. 

JTostess. And do you know why? 

Lieut. Bliss. Yaas. 

Hostess. Why? 

Lieut. Bliss. Yaas. 

Hostess. Vll tell you; because whether she is 
good or bad, or whether she is equal to Mrs. 
Limerick Dumbell or not, she is bound to be 
talked about. 

Lieut. Bliss. Yaas. 

II, 


SCENE—Sanctum of the Barrack Theatre. 


Mr, Share. Well, Mrs. St. Bernard-Ale, to 
what am I indebted to the honour of this visit ? 

Mrs. St. Bernard-Ale, I see that Mrs. Lim- 
erick Dumbell is going to leave you. 

Myr. Share. Yes. I should tell you that I 
originally engaged Mrs. Limerick Dumbell only 
because you were out of town at the time of the 
production of Zhe Second Mrs. Thingembob. 

Mrs. St. Bernard-Ale. Very kind of you to 
say so, but now J am in town, and Mrs. Lim- 
erick Dumbell] is going out—out of the cast, I 
should be glad to take her part. 

Mr. Share. That is just like you. 

Mrs. St. Bernard-Ale. What is just like me? 

Mr, Shave. Your generosity—always renly to 
take your sister artiste’s part. But tell me— 
wy are you so anxious to play The Notorious 

ne? 

Mrs. St. Bernard-Ale, Because it is such a 
fine character to personate. 

Mr. Share. Ah! 

Mrs. St. Bernard-Ale, And because I want an wee 


engagement, 
My. Share. Money? E. “a fo 
v Rac 


Mrs. St. Bernard-Ale. Well, yes. Aa 
Mr, Share. Eh—how much ? 
Mrs. St. Bernard- Ale, Well, I have my figure. { 
Mr. Share. A very pretty one. i 
Mrs. St. Bernard-Ale, Yes—£60. THE LIGHT WEIGHT OF THE FUTURE. 
Mr, Share. And you are anxious to play the 
part. 
Mrs. St. Bernard-Ale. Most anxious. Gossip. 
Mr, Share. To—— “ AND . ” 
nae St. Bernard-Ale. To increase my reputation. “Yes, bel pee) Pawar acetone wae pk cae 
Mr. Share. Exactly, and—— “Oh, you know he never did trouble himsclf about domestic 


Mrs. St. Bernard-Ale. And to tell you the truth, well——— affairs.” 
Mr. Share. Yes—for the—— ue eee year 
Mrs. St. Bernard-Ale. £60. 
III. Not Very Satisfying. 
THE same scenc is enacted with Miss Carrion Sherry, Miss Peculia He. I had such a strange dream last night. 
. Shieldson, Miss Upper Heart, etc., all of whom clamour and clamour She. What was it. 
vigorously to play the part of Zhe Notorious Mrs. Thingembobd for Te, I dreamt that you gave me a kiss, 
.£60 a week. She, Well, you can keep it. 
IV. 
Miss UPPER HEART'S generous attitude in the matter cannot be 
too highly extolled. She came forward to help a friend, and the “ Do you believe in first impressions?” 


fublic has appreciated her generosity and unselfishness “To be sure Ido. I'ma print-seller,” 
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A SPOOK FOR A SPINSTER. 
a From my lodgings I sallied at dcad of the 


night 
In a temper of joyous elation, 
Intending to have with the Spirits a spree 
Where Spirits are mostly accustomed to be 
In aroom near the Baker Street Station. 


One Spook among many arrested my 
view, 
So grim was his aspcct, so pallid his hue. 
] took him aside and I told him 

That he really should try to recover his 

\ pluck 

Nk For he seemed like the spectre of hopeless 
ill-luck, 

And it saddened my heart to behold 
him. 

" He said with a groan, “ Mine's an ’orrible 


THAR THES 
SPIRIT OF 
ENE RY THE 
HEICHTH ' 


fate, 
For I ham the ghost of King ’Enry the 
Height, 
And the Spooks of my spouses affright 


me ; 
But if you could get me another young 
wife 
To cheer my misfortunate, desolate life 
Till I killed her, you'd greatly delight me.” 


Now any young woman—lI’m happy to tell— 
Who'd like to be married and murdered as well—= 
And many there are in the nation— 
Has only to call on King Henry's great Spook 
Who looks as vivacious and gay as 1 rook 
At a room near the Baker Street Station. 


——— 
MEN AND MOTTOES. 


IN these days of “ personal journalism ” and paragraphic advertising 
few can hope to succeed who do not. select a motto—from no matter 
where: from Ovid, or Horace, or Tom Smith’s crackers—and live up 
to it. The more readily to imprcss the necessity upon her readers’ 
minds, JuDY has had compiled the following authentic list of “ head- 
lights which have guided the footsteps of the Great,” which she now 
commends to the notice of those who would likewise emerge from 
obscurity. It will be observed that they have been collected with 
great care : 

Sir J. B. Maple—“It was ‘The Owl’! they shricked.”— Macbeth 
(slightly altered). 

Colonel Kelly of Chitral—* With a little hoard of Maxims." 

— Tennyson. 

Our Only Jabez—" I never was on the dull tame shore, but I loved 
the great sea more and more.”—Preeter. 

“Yours Merrily "— The last link is broken that bound me to 
thee.”"—Sicers. 

Mr. G. H, Chirgwin—" And oh! that cye was in itself a soul!” 

. —Byron. 

The Editor of the Undertaker— Tell me not in mournful numbers.” 
— Longfellow. 

Mr. Paul Taylor—* To the victors belong the spoils.” 

Mr. Barney Barnato— Africa semper aliquid (with a slight accent 
on the guid) novi affert.” 

Tommy Atkins at the Tournnment—If he conquer, if he fall— 
Lortune de la guerre, that’s all! 

; Ex-Captain Dreyfus—‘‘The poorest prisoner has a watch and 
chain.” .— 

The Weather Prophets of the Daily Graphic—‘ Mistaken souls 
who dream of heaven.” 

Mr. Dick Dunn—“ If I rest I rust; if I trust I bust.” 

Any Clerkenwell Vestryman— Do we need refreshments? We 
do."—Bleak House. 

The Central Criminal Court— Try, try, try again ;”’ and 

Jupy—‘ If I Jaugh at any mortal thing, "tis that I may not weep.” 


—Don Juan. 
=e 


Imagination. 


“ SLOPTOP, I must admit, is a writer of much imagination.” 

“Nonsense. It is notorious that he steals all his ideas from other 
writers.” 

“No doubt. But still I say he is a man of imagination.” 

“ How so?” 

“ Because he imagincs he is an original writer.” 


ee 
A STABLE Investment: Buying a horse. 
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LAST STEPS IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 
CHAPTER XIII.—Soup. 


Y.— What is Sour? 

A,—Generally what it shouldn’t be—namely, a red-hot peppery 
liquid with which people scald their appetites at the commencement 
of dinner. 

Y.— Of what is Sour COMPOSED ? 

A.—I have never yet had the courage to inquire, so cannot tell you. 
When I drink soup—which is a very rare occurrence, owing to Nature 
having stupidly forgotten to get me lined with tin—I makc it a rule 
to engage mysclf «desperately in conversation, and contrive by this 
means to escape from, or at all events to lighten, the agonics of con- 
jecture. 

Q.—What makes you so suspicious as to the INGREDIENTS ? 

A,—The unusual prevalence of Manx cats and bob-tailed terriers. 
Nearly everybody I know possesses either a bob-tailed terrier or a 
Manx cat. I don’t like itatall. Itis a disturbing circumstance. 

Q.—Havre you ever tasted the Soup they give you at a MANsIov 
Hovst BANQUET? ' 

A—WNo, I have not. The waiters there have never given me time. 
I once got as far as lifting a spoonful to my mouth, but just as I was 
about to receive it a waiter came along and snatched it away from 
me, together with the rest which was 1n my plate. 

QY.—That was A BIT THICK, wasn't it ? 

A.—It certainly looked so—but the waiter told me it was clear 
when he gave it to me. 

9.—You dowt follow me. I meant to ask tf it wasn’t a TRIFLE 
EXTRAORDINARY 7 

A.—Not for a Mansion House Banquet. You sec, there wouldn’t 
be time for the speeches if time were allowed for eating and drinking, 
and the Lord Mayor doesn’t consider it a proper thing for his guests 
to go specchless away. 

Y.—LTave you ever tasted BOARDING-HoOUSE Sour? 

A.—No; but I once fell in the Boulogne harbour at low tide, and 
got a mouthful of that. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE, BUTTONHOOK. 


Q.—Do you know what a BUTTONNOOK Is? 

A.—yYes; but I don’t know where it is. 

Q.—Never mind about that. I daresay you will come across it one 
of these days, if you don't look for it. Answer me this—what is a 
Butronxnuook ? 

A.—A buttonhook is an instrument so-called for the reason that it 
is always taking its hook because no onc cares a button about keeping 
it in its place. 

Q.— What is it used for WUEN FOUND? 

A.—For hiding again. 

Q.—Ts it ever used for BUTTONING BOOTS ? 

A—No. I fancy it was originally intended for that purpose, but 
somebody went and lost it directly it was invented, and so it never got 
a proper chance. 

CHAPTER XV.—THE HAIR-PIN, 


QO.— What is a ITAIR-PIN ? 
A.—A buttonhook. 
(Zo be concluded the week after next, as promised faithfully 
the week before last. 
—- —$ 


SILENT LOVE. 
A MYSTERY EXPLAINED. 


Way does young Edwin pace about as 
The railway station thus? 

O, what’s the matter? Why is he 
In such a frantic fuss ? 


Forgive his wild anxicty, 
He’s waiting for the train 

Which will bring back his precious one 
To gladden him again. 


It comes, it comes! and with it too 
The maid of matchless charms, 

And Angclina now is clasped 
In Edwin’s loving arms. 

No word they speak, no kiss exchange, 
Nor heave a tender sigh. 

Each mutely views the other's face; 
And winks the other.eye. 

They are two lovers, yct they are 
As silent as two haters | 

The reason is not far to seeck— 
They both wear respirators. . 

a. 


IT is the actor who is not prompt who requires the prompter. 
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THE “FLOUNDER” YACHT CLUB. 
CHAPTER II. 


THE tin club-house has been built on the banks 
of the Smouch. It boasts a lovely view of the 
anchored barges and smacks. Now and again a 
white-sailed cuttcr or “\dabchick” sails past on 
the good west wind, once in a way a smart yawl 
anchors t’other side, once out of the way a dead 
sheep or an Australian meat tin holds its own 
with the tide. It is so still and quiet on a sum- 
mer's evening, that when there is anything like 
2a mist on, you can hear the sirens blowing out 
at sea and the fishermen having a free fight in 
the yard of the Blue Lion, for we have only two 
constables in the village, and the rule is, if they 
attempt to interfere with a fight, they are cither 
put over the yard wall or put off with a drink. 
They prefer the latter. 

There are already fifteen club boats at their 
moorings. We had a little unpleasantness about 
the mooring business. Mr. Chuckster, the great 
oystcr-bed owner, when we had all comfortably 
settled, came round and said : 

“’m the owncr of that there foreshore, and I 
want a pound a-piece from yer for putting down 
these moorings.” 

Offence was given by one of the members 
saying that if he didn’t leave off his nonsense he 
perhaps would get more of a pounding from some 
of us than he would altogether care for. The 
river was frec for everyone to moor in, and the 
best thing for Mr. Chuckstcr to do was to go in 
for a cheap funcral and be moored in his own 
coffin. 5 

Mr. Chuckster departed saying that he would 
have the lor on us. He soothed himself after 
the manner of the Smouchites at the Blue Lion. 

But our sailing committce has been appointed, 
and our opening day has taken place. Three 
boats entered, and it was quite a good business. 

Two gentlemen of the stockbroking fraternity 
came down from town, having paid £250 fora 
six ton cutter, and thought that sailing boats 
came by law of nature. 7 

They got nervous, owing to the high wind 
and brandy and soda over night. They looked 
out for an amatcur to steer their boat, and were 
told that Mr. Gaffey might do it for them if they 
rowed off to his yawl and asked him pleasantly. 
He was a good sailor, but just a wee bit plain 
spoken. 

He said to them : 

““T don’t mind sailing the boat for you, gentle- 
men, but I get a little bit irritable now and then, 

and then I’m apt to run a bit free on the wind 
in the way of language.” 

One of them, who was a swect-spoken Ken- 
- sington-Town-Hall-ball sort of young man, said : 

“It’s only too kind of you to come—too kind.” 

Then Mr. Gaffey took his seat in the cockpit to 
stecr that particular boat. The gun fired, and off 

they all went. ; ee eee 

The hired men said that Mr, Gaffey used such 
hot language that it melted the brass‘cleets, and 
the jib and foresail generally played the tom-fool. 
An old sportsman said that the boat might have 

done better than it did, because the boats at the 
stern must have been blotked a bit by the D’s 
(with big capitals) that flew from his lips and floated on the river. 
One of the longest established curers in the town said if they had 
collected the D’s for herrings and smoked ‘em for bloaters, there 
would have been food enough to supply the town for a twelvemonth. 
The genteel men’s boat didn’t come in badly, and the warmth of 
Mr. Gaffey’s language, that still kept about the craft after he had 
left it for a couple of hours, hung about so that they could have 
done without the galley fire. 

There’s nothing like putting yourself in the hands of good, practi- 
eal-speaking yachtsmen.—(7o be continued.) 


Giving It Up as a Bad Job. 

Dr. MACGREGOR, M.P., has applied for the Chiltern Hundreds 
because he does not like the way the Government is behaving. If all 
the members of the House who inwardly take the same view were 
also to take the same course, it would be impossible to form a quorum, 


. 
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BUT NO ONE CAN SAY SHE ANGLED FOR HIM. 


Matrimonial. 
WANTED, by a young gentleman of good appearance and first-class 
education, a place in a rich family—as son-in-law. 


A Calculation. 
“WHAT are you doing?” 
“Writing,-as you can see.” 
“What?” 
“A music-hall sketch.” 
“Wrat for?” 
‘“‘ For as much as I can get.” 
“ How much is that?” 
“ About enough to get myself the two new shirts and six collars 
which I need badly.” 
‘‘ Have you done much work on it yet?” 
“Not very much. It will probably only cover a couple of collars.” 
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THE CALL BOY. 


THERE'S no peace for the punster !—and perhaps it is quite as well 
that there's not, otherwise there might never be any peace for his 
victims. Which reflec- 
tions preface an apology 
I must make for having 
stated last weck, in re- 
ference to the Second 
Mrs. Ebbsmith, that Miss 
Olga Nethersole had 
learnt her part “right 
off Pat.” I am told (as 
if I didn’t already know !) 
that Miss Ncthersole 
never saw “Mrs. Pat” 
in the character of Mad 
Agnes, and that it was 
very wrong of me to sug- 
gest’ that she had, after 
the vare that had been 
taken to inform every- 
body to the contrary. 
Well, well, I'm really 
very sorry, and I 
promise faithfully 
never to do it again. 
There! «4 « 

x 


ANOTIIER REVIVAL OF Mrs. BANCROFT. 


Confidence is a useful thing to have, and it is perfectly proper that 
a theatrical manager should have it very badly, but Mr. Beerbohm 
Trec was surely guilty of an abuse of professional privilege when he 
announced that Herman Merivale’s version of Sardou’s celebrated 
play, Fedora, would be acted for the first time for twelve years! 
Vhy, even Our Boys didn’t have such alongrunasthat! So imagine 
the absurdity of expecting this revival of Fedura to hold the Haymarket 
boards until May 25th, 1907! It would indeed be the first time it had 
ever run for twelve years! Loris Ipanoff and Princess Fedora Roma- 
zoff would be very much more “ off” by then ; and only fancy the poor 
Countcss Olga on the last night! And yet, have we not been told 
that Mrs. Bancroft ought to have appeared as Polly Eccles in the 
revival of Caste at the Garrick? So if she is young enough for 
Polly Eccles in 1895, why shouldn’t she be young enough for Countess 
Olga Soukareff in 1907? But it won't run to it—I mean the play. 
The Loris Ipanoff may be excellent, the notorious Princess Fedora 
may be very interesting, and the Countess may be Mrs. Bancroft—but 
Mr. Beerbohm Tree is too sanguine. Besides, Idon’t think that either 
of them deserves so much as twelve years’ hard labour. Make it 
weeks, Mr. Tree |! ** 


It is to be hoped that Mr. Edmund Payne is better after the 
matinée given at the Gaiety on Thursday for the benefit of his health, 
and that he is now feeling more himself and less his name. _Edmund 
has been seriously ill for six months; and the absence of Payne 
(except where he, alas! was personally 
concerned) has meant to us all such a 
conspicuous absence of pleasure, that it 
_is extremely gratifying to hear that a 
number of Gaiety and other girls and 
boys celebrated his return to health in. 
right good style. I noticed the name 
of Miss Lottie Collins in the list of those 
who had “gencrously given their ser- 
vices, by permission of their respective 
managers.” I hope she didn’t throw the 
patient back with—but, no; I will not 
even mention it. The mcre name of the 
ditty would be sufficient to cause a 
relapse. If Mr. Payne had been present 
at the Gaiety on ‘Thursday i don’t 
know whether he was or not, because 
I wasn’t), it would have done him a deal 
of good, no doubt, to have sccn Miss 
Sylvia Grey dance, and to have heard 
from Mr. C. Hayden Coffin that there 
was “Sunshine Above,” but I question 
very much whether the invalid’s con- 
stitution would have stood another dose 
of “Linger Longer, Loo,” administered 
by Nurse Hylton! Rather risky treat- 
ment, I fancy! y» » 

* 


A FARCE-WRITER OF TO-DAY. 
Messrs. Jerome K. Jerome and Eden | 
Phillpotts have provided at,the Comedy some excellent amusement 


for the idlers of to-day. he Prade’s Progress is so vastly superior, . 


as a humorous production, to Zhe Pilgrim’s Progress, that (if it 
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would not be treading on everybody’s Bunyan to say so) it would be 
fearfully unfair if it were not seen more than the other was read. 
The new Comedy comedy is played by a company which luckily 
includes Mr. Cyril Maude, Miss Fanny Brough, and Mr. Edward 
Righton—and the last-named, be it said, is not the only one who 
proves the Right ’un in the right place. 

*x * 


* 

The week before the week before last, I wrote such a lot about 
Vanity Fair at the Court, that our head printer intimated to me. per 
cdevilled apprentice, that if I insisted upon the insertion of my note 
about the production of Baren Golosh, at the Trafalgar, he would 
have to remove Mr. Parkinson’s cartoon to make room forme. ‘“ Pra 
don’t do that,” was my message back, “ Mr. Parkinson might not like 
it. Let Baron Golosh wait.” The head printer put the Baron ina 
spring-clip above his reading-desk, and in this way literally “held him 
over’ fora week. Then I had another devilled message from him saying 
that he would have to leave out the Lyceum triple bill if I wanted the 
Golosh note to goin. I didn’t sce how I could very well allow Mr. 
i. J. Lonnen to cut out Mr. Henry Irving, so I sent back word to say 
that the Baron would have to do another week in the spring-clip. At’ 
the end of that time, came 
still another devilish awk- 
ward note from the head 
printer, who said that no 
room could be found for the 
Golosh par unless he re- 
moved Zhe Triumph of the 
Philistines ; or, How Mr. 
Call Boy saw Mr. Jones's New 
Play under very Trying 
Circumstances, his stall being 
most unfortunately Behind a 
Portly Pillar. Again I sent 
back word that the Baron 
would have to wait in the clip 
for another week—and there 
again be waited. The Golosh 
note, which I now have space 
for (and which I insert in its 
original form as a guarantee 
of good faith), ran thus : “It 
is extremely gratifying to find Meyer Lutz bobbing up in the 
Orchestra again; the reception the top of his head got on the first 
night of the (¢hen) rather too barren Golosh, was as loud and 
enthusiastic as that which welcomed the tripping feet of Miss Sylvia 
Grey—which, by the way, were not at times so far off the head of 
Lutz, that one could easily get away from the reflection that there 
was a good deal of truth in the saying ‘Extremes meet.’ And that 
head and those fect were together, too, in both having retired from 
the Gaiety and both having turned up at the Trafalgar. Forgive me 
for pointing this out. I have been troubled with it for some time, and 
now I have transferred it to paper I feel a bit relieved. There are 
other attractions at the Trafalgar besides the graceful dancer and the 
popular Herr alluded to, for Miss Florence Perry has brought her 
pretty voice and style along with her pretty self from the Savoy; 
dainty Miss Alice Lethbridge dances delightfully with Mr. B. J. 
Lonnen, who, I am pleased to sce, can still raise a laugh by jerking 
his head on one side, turning on a wrinkled grimace, and tucking his 
chin into his neck; Mr. Harry Paulton, as a gardencr, gives the plota 
good 7°6/c—not that I wish to imply that he is sufficiently heavy for 
the purpose, and Miss M. A. Victor is, as usual, most artistically amusing. 


x * 
x 


TnE CALL Boy's GImLs, 
No. 163.—Miss E:mc Ber‘nzer. 


To Miss *smM* B*r*nG*R. 
How can it be that in so small a space 
Your art has positively polished grown ? 
How can it be that you have gained the grace 
That is not commonly so early shown? 
But yesterday I first beheld your face 
In Faunticroy—good Mrs. Burnett's own | 


At least, I fancy that was time the first— 

When clever Somerset appeared as Earl, 
And sweet Miss Emery, the pathos-versed, 

Fought with the hardness of that noble churl, 
Tamed by young Fauntleroy, and loved and nursed— 
A part in which so great a bound and burst 

Was made by Vera. (What a clever girl !) 


It seems but yesterday—and yet, to-day 
I find an actress of a polished kind 
In you—despite that you were put to play 
A part for which you'd neither heart nor mind 
In Fauntleroy. But wait a moment—stay ! 
You played the shoeblack, and no doubt that way 
You got the polish which to-day I find! —THE C, B, 
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POT POURRI. 


- A Sweeping Proposal. 

THAT of the Town Councillor who proposed that the strects of his 
town should be cleansed six times daily on week days and seven times 
on Sundays. “ 

Animal Curiosities. 

Some fuss has been made about the fact that there has been ex- 
hibited a dog with a wooden leg. But why should this be looked jupon 
as more remarkable than a cow with an iron tail? And the latter is 
quite common. rer . 

* 

It is stated that there are a number of female bootblacks in Paris, 

They ought to shine at the job. , , 
* 


A GOOD many hours have been wasted in the House of Commons 
on the subject of “tied” public-houses, which demonstrates that the 
question of the tied is also a question of time. 

* * 


THE manufacture of alcohol in secret was made illegal many years 
ago, and it is illicit still. yx 
* 


THE man who made an attempt to induce a dumb child to speak . 


found that it would not answer. 


—_——Ee ee 


MEN OF THE TIME. 


THE new edition of “ Men of the Time” has given offence to certain 
men and women—for the men, of course, embrace the women—whose 
names have not been included, for reasons which to most pcople may 
seem obvious, in the list of eminent persons. A “smart” paper has 

ublished a long list of names which a diligent search shows to have 

n excluded. There is yet another name among the absentccs, 
though the editor is too modest to mention that. Of course he has 
not been looking for his own name in “Men of the Time.” By way 
of a supplement to that useful work of reference, JUDY suggests the 
following additions :— ; 

JUMPER, SNORTER Q.—One of the most remarkable men of the time. 
Distinguished himsclf in literature by writing paragraphs in a society 
paper, and has since edited Shakespeare, whose works have been 
rescued from oblivion by association with the name of Jumper on the 
cover. He has rendered great services to modern letters by his con- 
nection with several publications clesigned to elevate the public mind, 
and to give to the theatre and the music-halls a place among the fine 
arts. He is a man of very acute taste, and highly sensitive to 
zesthetic influences. His appearance is prepossessing, and his manners 
very engaging; a little cringing to his contributors, and lofty and 
overbearing with his proprictor. As the ccitor of Zhe Puritan and 
of “ Round the Town,” he is distinctly a man of the time. 

MANGLE, SIR CADBURY.—Has had a distinguished career as pro- 
prietor of The Puritan and “ Round the Town.” He owes his great 
name ncither to his ancestry nor to his position in society, politics, or 
art. He is also proprietor of a restaurant, and is interested in the 


manufacture of soap and butter. For these serviccs to his country 


he was knighted. . 
MARMADUKE CAGLIOSTRO M’cCoLLUM.—Well-known in literary 
and artistic circles, and a familiar figure in smart society. Is said to 
make the largest income of any man connected with the Press, and 
for this expects to be Knighted when the present Government goes 
out. Is the most famous advertisement canvasscr of the time. 
PIFFLER, DAISY BELLE.—A lady Journalist. Reviews new books, 
pictures, plays, and new frocks for half a dozen papers, for which she 
also procures advertisements. Writes novels under the name of 
“George P.” Is a member of all the women-clubs, and her lunchcon 
pe are the talk of her journalistic friends, Is married to Mr. 
ealey, the famous bootmaker, who adopted his wife’s name on his 


marriage. 


EERSTE [4 cnememmmemmeeneteiemee’ 


Those Husbands. 
ITe. How does your new dciress fit you? 
She. Splendidly, only the skirt requires to be stiffened a bit. 
dTe. All right, I will send to the carpenter in the morning for some 
skirting board. 
Os 
*Arri-Karri. 


{Mr. Harry Furniss was summoned at Marylebone for “unlawfully and 
furiously riding a horse.”] 


POLICEE-MAN give him toko, 
Him horsee no walkee-wockee, 
Welly nice, Lika Joko, 
Too muchce lika jockey. 


a 


THE latest thing: Twelve, midnight, 
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JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs., May 16th.—UHeard my tuneful old friend, Fra Diarolo. 
Prince was at Covent Garlen—and all his followers. Auber and 
Scribe, the grand orchestra, and pretty fair interpreters combined to 


. give us an enjoyable evening. 


fri., May 17.—But not such an enjoyable evening as I had in the 
afternoon on Gatwick’s pretty race-course, thanks to George Verral,who 
invited me down there and looked after me as but a gentleman toa 
lady can. Gatwick is well-constructed—the rings to the course and 
the posts to the rings, ete. 

Sat., May 18.—Not surprising that I found myself at Gatwick 
again to-day, and, as a matter of fact, I was the only person in the 
reserved enclosure who backeal Stingo--and won. Am _ looking 
forward to Gatwick’s first Summer Meeting. 

Sun., May 19.—Not the least pleasing thing about: the Academy is 
the Illustrated Guide, published by the Westminster Gazette people. 

Mon., May 20.—Sandown Park. Have not been to all race-courscs, 
but surely there are none more open and better planned than here. It 
was steeple-chasing, and I can conceive no finer sight than watching 
jocks and their gee-gees racing round the country. By the way, the 
catering at Sandown is done by themselves, and well it is done, too. 

Tues., May 21.—Mr. Charles Capper asked me to say a good word 
about his concert, but as he forgot to enclose a ticket I am unable to 
doso. My thanks to Mr. Capper all the same for his mercy. 

_ Wed., May 22.—What finer, more unique, more interesting and 
oes show is there than “Somaliland” at the Crystal Palace? 
one, 
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THE MAGISTRATE AT HOME, 
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Lady Wiggins, WHAT IS THE TIME, JOHN? 
Sir John (absent-minded). SIX WEEKS | 
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“THOSE LAST TWO SHOTS WILL SETTLE HER.” 
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“ MAISTER, MAISTER, LOOK THEERE! THEERE’S A HORSE ESCAPED FROM THE MENAGERIE, 


AND HE'S A-PULLIN' UP THE TURNIPS WITH HIS TAIL!” 


HISTORY RE-TOLD. 
No. 28.—HEnry VIII. AnD ANNE BOLEYN. 


In 1527, King Henry VIII. was Catholic in his religion, and pretty 
catholic in his affections. . 

Anne Boleyn was Protestant, and Henry was protestant of his 
affections to her. 

Henry was married. Anne was not, but desired to be. 

Affairs were thus somewhat mixed—of the nature. of English 
mixture, but the mixedness became less mixed by Henry divorcing 
Queen Catherine, who was thus forced to take a wheel to the rear and 
become a sort of Catherine Wheel. 

Catherine of Aragon considered the King’s bchaviour to be very 
arrogant, while Anne on her wedding day felt Annie mated. 

The King, however, soon tired of his new wife. and complained of 
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PENANCE POUR RIRE. 


In Blisland parish—pretty place, 
As tourists all agree— - 

Convicted sinners take a course 
Most wonderful to see. 


When in the Church tney’ ve publicly 
Their wicked deeds avowed, 

They scatter loaves in treacle dipped 
Amongst the hungry crowd ! 


The folks who relish this repast 
Must surely hope that men 

Whose sins produce such dainty stuff 
Will soon offend again. 


a. 
Too Much. . 


“ McGowaAN is a frightful liar. I 
hear he is going about saying that I 
was fined ten shillings at Marl- 
borough Street for being drunk.” 

“ And weren’t you?” 

“T certainly was fined, but it was 
only five shillings.” 


———~+9-——___. 


CONFESSIONS. 


[The Tichborne Claimant has “confessed” 
* that be is Arthur Orton.) 


THE following confessions are to be 
expected : 

By Mr. W. E. Gladstone, that he is 
identical with the so-called Grand Old 
Man. 

By Mr. A. J. Balfour, that he plays 

olf. 
: By Sir William Vernon Harcourt, 
the that he is descended from the Plan- 
rtp UNE tagenets. 

Mit ae By the same, that he was once 
known as “ Historicus.” 

By the Lord Chief Justice, that he 
sometimes does bully a witness. - 

By Lord Wolseley, that he is “our 
only general” (were it not for others). 
' By Mr. H. M. Stanley, that he found 
Livingstone. 

By the German Emperor, that he is 
@ universal genius. 

By Sir George Lewis, that he is a 
solicitor. 

By the New Woman, that she is a 
Nuisance, =| 

-By Jabez Balfour, that he was asso- 
ciated with the Liberator Companies. 

By George Augustus Sala, that he 
can appreciate a good dinner. 

By Lord Wolmer, that he is Earl of 
Selborne. 


EERIE. AcE 


Present and Future. 
Divinity Student. It strikes me 
strongly that by the time I have mas- 
tered all these subjects I shall be. old 
enough to be an Archbishop. 


EE 


her frivolous conduct. 

“Anne,” said he, “TI object to the way you carry on.” 

“ Henry,” was the reply, “if you don’t like it then carry yourself off.” 

‘Anne, your reply demonstrates to me that you must be a little bit 
off your head.” | ; . 

‘“Whatif Iam?” asked Queen Anne, who was not then dead like a 
Inter lady of the same name. 

“Only this,” observed ‘Henry, “that I believe in going the whole 
hog. If you're a bit off your head, your head had better be totally 
off you.” 

And the next day it was so, 


ESAS. c. cemeemmimemeened 


WE read in the papers, apropos of an incident of the last Drawing 
Room, that “explanations are expected of Lord Cork.” Are they? 
The Cork so far has not been drawn. 
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LONDON: May 24, 1895. 


THE Lord Sclborne who lately died was a far more interesting 
nobleman than the Lord Sclborne who lately succeeded to the title, 
and who has wasted the valuable time of the 
~ House of Commons by claiming to retain his 
= seat there after he had been ennobled by the 
‘ 4 accident of death. His memory suggests re- 
4 am Fe flections upon the frequency with which legal 
learning has been found combined with simple 
picty among the statesmen of this country. 


; a As all the world Knows, the iate Lord 
Yo G tire Selborne was not only a Sunday-school teacher 
i, l aba), % but also « compiler of a hymn-book. He is, I 
Ip,’ yh H) / yy) wo) 
[a Va WP sie: compiled a hymn-book, but he was not the 
TM oeeN yg only Lord Chancéllor’ wh taught i 
li, only Lorc ancellor who ever taught in 
V7 
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believe, the only Lord Chancellor who ever 
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Wnt i pipettes 
UPA Y7 Sunday-schools. Lord Hatherleigh used also 
Rd \\\'\ I to serve his generation in this humble way. 
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. was Lord Cairns, whose son so nearly contracted 
i 0 matrimonial alliance with a lady who subse- 
quently sued him for damages for non-fulfil- 
ment of his contract. The story went that, 
when the lady in question was introduced 
to him, he presented her with a Family Bible, 
and there were various versions of the remark 
which she was alleged to have made in ac- 

knowledging the gift. , 

- * 


4, * 
:) Another legal iuminary tamous tor. nis piety 
o 


LORD SELBORNE. 

However, the greatest of all our Iegal 
luminaries was not at alla pious man. Iam thinking, of course, of 
Lord Chanccllor Westbury, who was so fond of exercising his logical 
gifts and legal learning at the expense of bishops, and especially at 
the expense of Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Oxford. 

\ x % 


* 

The Bishop had occasion to deliver a judgment in an ecclesiastical 
court, and Lord Westbury had occasion to make some remarks about 
that judgment in the House of Lords. He said of that judgment that 
it was “saponacious” and as Bishop Wilberforce passed currently by 


the soubriquet of “Soapy Sam,” the propriety of the epithet was 


thoroughly appreciated by the audience. 


* * 
* 


Lord Westbury once said, “The best piece of preferment in my 
gift has just fallen vacant.” They asked him what he mcant, and 
it appeared that this was the method which he had chosen of an- 
nouncing that his wife was dead. F 

* * : 
= 
Lord Salisbury has lately been to Bradford. He has the advantage 


of me in that respect, as well as,in some others. 
os * 


* 

All, or almost all, that I know of Bradford is that there— 
at the local grammar 
school—was educated my 
friend Reginald Stewart 
Reade, who was, and very 
possibly still is, the Secre- 
tary of that Legitimist 
Jacobite League which 
wishes to send Queen Vic- 
toria to the right-about, and 
fetch a foreigner to reign 
over us from some minor 
German principality. 


Mr, Herbert Vivian is 
another gentleman oi the 
same way of thinking as Mr. 
Stewart Reade, and they 
tell me that Mr. Herbert 
Vivian is also going to 
Bradford as a candidate for 
Parliament in the interest 
of this foreign claimant. The 
same thing, however, has 
been said before, and has 
. not happened, so that there 
Is no reason to believe that it was for the purpose of combating Mr. 
Vivian that Lord Salisbury went to Bradford. He went, rather, to 
encourage sound Conservative principles among the hard-headed 
working men of Yorkshire whom certain Socialists have lately been 
trying to corrupt. J do not doubt that he succeeded. 

THE SPEAKER, 


AT BRADFORD, 
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ADVICE TO LYNCH LAW AT THE RA. 
YOUNG 
SPORTS- Qa NN | Gey 
MEN. NT 7/ 


TAKING it for 
granted that you 
intend making 
the pilgrimage to 
Epsom to-day— 
and if you do not 
these lines are 
not addressed to 
you — there are 
certain things 
you will be sure 
to «do, whether 
willingly or 
otherwise, be- 
cause (although 
your prejudiced 
schoolmasters 
may not have 
mentioned it), 
they are regula- 
tions made and 
contained in 
Magna  Charta, 
are absoiutely in- 
scrutable, and 
have been regu- 
larly followed by 
every generation 
before you ever 
since those fine 
old barons had 
King John by 
the nose on the 
Island of Ruany- 
mede. 

On arriving at 
Epsom you will 
be certain— 
whether you 
know anything 
about the forma- 
tion of a 
thoroughbred or 
not—to criticise 
the horseflesh in 
the paddock, cry- 
ing down some 
and extolling— 
(anid, alas! back- 
ing)—others. As 
an interesting 
and profitable | 
task for Thursday you may “find the difference” (as your early 
schoolbooks put it) between the critic who “can take in a horse at a 
glance,” and the horse who can reverse the operation with the critic. 

As one red-hot favourite or another finishes unplaced you will 
remark “ Aha, my fine fellow, I’ve spotted you. The Cambridgeshire, 
with five stone seven, is your journcy!” Don’t miss saying this; it 
is very important. 

And, seeing that our three-year-olds are notoriously bad all round 
this year, you will not fail to observe, as you see the winning horse 
led in to scale,‘ Zhat the winner? Great Sims! if I’d seen him 
between the shafts of a shoful I’m blowed if I wouldn’t have gone on 
to the next rank!” 

You will, should the jockey of an “outsider”—one that has never 
figured prominently in the race—be greeted, as he rides in with the 
crowd, with a volley of abuse, oyster shells, lobster claws and small 
stones, not fail to remark, “‘ Ah, I see—everything comes to him who 
waits !” 

You will, if you go over to the Hill to hunt up a luncn or two, in 
all probability find yourself, when the last race is being run, not 
caring a dash what train, if any, you will catch back to town, or 

Whether it isn’t wiser, after all, to sleep where you fall on the 
Downs so as to be there in good time for the Grand Prize on Thursday f 


\\ iy) 


AN | YY 
\ , 


A HANGING COMMITTEE. 
EXECUTED IN OIL. 
EXECUTED IX WATER WHILE YOU WAIT, 


—_———- $e : 
In the Lowther Arcade. 
“OH, pa, do buy me a big drum.” 
* No, no; you would only disturb me with it if I did.” 
“I won't disturb you, pa. I promise I'll only play it when you are 
aslecp.” 
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HIP! HIP! RA—(2). 


586. ’Tis a long lion that has no turning. ... J. T. NETTLESHIP, 195. Flaming Jane, or 195 in the shade. (A sketch from memory), 
urs i ake tu Ms Sir F. LEIGHTON, P.R.A. 
309. “With a sense of deep emotion we approach this painful case, 189. On the line, or boys and gulls... PETER GRAHAM, R.A. 


W. F. YEAMES, R.A. 210. Hairiadne ... ee — .. PP. H,. CALDERON, R.A. 


THE WISHING BONE. : in all my life. Have you?” 


Duffin turned the bone over and over again on his plate. He said 
THE STORY OF AN UNHAPPY YOUNG MAN WHO HAD “es : Sn 18 alia aa GML ” } 
Eveneriine Ge Wintec. honestly, that “it looked to him like an ordinary chicken-bone. 


Jones laughed derisively. “Ordinary chicken—ordinary bone! 

STANDING at Hyde Park Corner, undecided whether to wait for an Why, it’s simply the most extraordinary thing ever heard of. 
omnibus, or to treat himself to the smart cab of which the driver, Look at it again. Scrape the flesh off it.” 
scenting a fare, had pulled up beside him, Stanley Jones made up his Joncs’s manner was earnest, and, seeing that, Duffin complied, 
mind suddenly to do neither one nor the other, but to make acall on —_—srbutt not: without protest. 2 
hhis friend, Frank Duffin, who lived hard by. When he reached New * Nonsense |” ee 
Moon Street, Duffin was at dinner, his negro servant standing, like “Nonsense, you say? Predestination is more like it! Do you ’ 
black care, bebind his chair. believe in fate?” 

“‘ Massa Joney, he take dinner?” | Duffin hesitated. He looked as if he did. 

The question was addressed to Duffin, but Jones answered fo “Of course you do. Then you must admit that this bone docs not 
himself. He would not dinc, but Moses might give him a wine-glass. find its way on to your plate by accident. It wasintended for you, if 
With the wine-glass Moscs brought a decanter. | not, how do you account for it that I did not take it mysclf?—come, 

“ Massa Joncy, glass sherry?” , : _ now, answer me that. You have felt lately that something unusual 

Duffin pressed him to eat. ‘‘ Moses is a first-rate cook, you know. was about to happen, haven’t you?” 

Moses acknowledged the compliment with a double chuckle—a laugh - “No, I haven't.” 

like a postman’s knock. Partly to please the man, and partly to “Well, that only proves that it comes about quite naturally, You 
pleasc himsclf, for appetite comes by sceing others eat, Jones declared have been wishing for something, though, haven’t you?” 

de was unable to resist the chicken which was served next. He had | “Wrong again. I haven't.” 

recovered his good humour by this time, for no man can eat with an | “ But you wished to have a chicken for dinner?” 

ill temper. He praised the bird to the cook, and the cook to his * Of course I cid.” 

master. Duffin, he swore, was the happiest man in Christendom. ‘“‘ Here you are contradicting yourself, you sce. You did wish for 

The happiest man in Christendom shrugged his shoulders, and something. You wished for a chicken. A chicken—just the very 
Jones, interpreting the gesture, rallied him. | thing. And why did you wish for a chicken, above all things in the 

“Tf you are not you ought to be. . You have everything the heart world? You don’t know why? Why didn’ you wish for a fillet of 
of man can desire. What else do.you want? Let me give youa beef or a mutton cutlet? You can’t say. The mere fact that this 
little more chicken. Now, if I haven’t given you the wishing-bone ! particular chicken, in the great infinity of chickens, was specially 
Well, it’s wonderful.” : reserved for your dinner ‘is, in itself, convincing. Now, isn’t it? 

“'What’s wonderful ? This wishing bone was made for you. It was yours bcfore the process 

“Why, you’ve got the wishing-bone this time, and no mistake of ossification ; yours in the egg; it has come down to you through 
about it. It is the veritable article. I’ve never scen anything like it countless ages of chickens, Wrap it up in this piece of paper and 


rw 
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treasure it as a sacred thing.” 

Duffin, perplexed, looked into his 
friend’s face for encouragement to 
laugh. Was Jones- making a fool of 
him, or was he making a fool of him- 
self? At anyrate, there was no indi- 
cation of anything of the kind in 
Jones’s manncr. 

“Don’t part with it, Dufin. Don’t 
part with it, it’s your Luck. Time 
and money are your slaves, and all 
the world is at your feet, you have 
not to work and fret, you only have 
towish toget. Yet you're not content, 
because it is man’s nature not to be, 
for when he has his pleasure, then he 
is no happier than before. With all 
his wishes gratified, a man would not 
be satisficd. He still would wish for 
something more. Hullo! what's 
that?” 

A knock at the outer door. It 
startled Jones; and Duffin, who had 
been listening entranced to his friend, 
started to his fect, as if he had been 
rudely awakened from an enchant- 
ment. It was only young Wheeler, 
who had called on his way home to 
fetch Duftin, who had promiscd to dine 
with him. Duffin had quite Jorgotten 
the cngagement, but he remembered 
it suddenly, as soon as he recognised _ . 
the voice of his visitor. | | : 
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Whilst the table was being hastily 
cleared, he talked with Whecler in the 
adjoining. room, and when the appear- | 
ance of Moses intimated that there 
was no visible sign of dinner left, 
Wheeler was presscd to join Jones, 
in the next room. 

Duffin wanted to introduce them to 
one another. 

“T say, hadn’t you better be getting 
rid of him,” said Wheeler, “it’s nearly 
dinner time.” 

“Get rid of him!” Duffin at once 
saw a reasonable excuse for not dining 
out. He could not leave his friend. 

“T don’t think I shall be able to get 
rid of him. You understand my oO 
position, don’t you.” | - 

“ Exactly.” nS 

Duffin felt relieved. 

“ [ say, hadn’t you better bring him 
with you? My pcople expect you, 
you know.” 

Jones declined the invitation, but . 

Wheeler insisted, and Duftin, who had 

to take him or leave him, finally 

prevailed upon Joncs to accompany 

him. Indecision was one of the weak 

points of Jones’s character, “I think 

you ought to accept Wheeler’s invitation ; to tell you the truth, I 
wish you would.” 

“Well, if you wish it, of course I can’t refuse.” 

The wishing-bone was no longer in their thoughts when they left 
the house; but Duffin, unconsciously, had slipped it into his waist- 
coat pocket. 7 

“J only wish I had your appetite,” he said aside to Jones, as the 
three young men started. ‘ How do you feel?” he added, covetously. 
“ Pretty peckish, ch?” 

“Not a bit of it,” said Stanley Jones, “I don’t know how it is; 
but I think I’ve lost my appetite.” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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MORALS FOR THE MULTITUDE. 
THE Worst POLIcY. 

A SALVATION Lassie was emerging from a Holiness Mecting when 
she suddenly remembered that sbe had forgotten her tambourine. 

“Would you,” enquired she, addressing a young Captain who 
happened: to be accompanying her, “mind going back to Exeter Hall 
au ee for my tambourine, which, I fancy, I left under the 
sci ” 

“Well” said the Captain, reflectively, “this is by no means the 
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She. DO YOU BELIEVE IN FOOTBALL FOR LADIES? 
JITe. YES, INDEED I DO. 

She. THEN YOU'RE A NEW MAN, I SUPPOSE? 

He. No; I'M A SURGEON. 


first time that you have despatched me on such an errand. I believe 
this is merely an expedient to get rid of me. You have frequently 
left it before.” 

“ Precisely,” replied the Lassie, dryly, “and on this occasion I have 


left it behind.” 


The Captain, being unable to think of a suitable repartee, fought 
his way back into the Hall. But he did not find the tambourine, 
which had been long ago secreted beneath the overcoat of a Major 
who was lurking round the corner. 

As, arm in arm, the Major and the Lassie walked away together, 
the latter said, ‘I positively begin to hate that Captain, for he makes 
me tell lies.” 

“Which, of course, you regret,” observed the Major, politely. 

“Not always,” murmured the Lassie, with a shy glance at her com- 

nion. 

This fable illustrates the folly of honesty. By its exercise the 
Captain lost an evening’s stroll with his sweetheart: had the Lassie 
been honest she would have been the victim of ennui: and had: the 
Major been honest he would have gone straight home to his pork 
chops. 

a ia: 

DETECTIVES should make good bicycle racers, as they like so much 

to get on a track. . 
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You may remember that Dick arranged to go with 
his friend Tom to the Derby, and sent word to his 
employer on the day that he was ill, and that lis 
employer kindly came round to see him, and gave him 
some physic which prevented him going. ‘ Well,” 
said Tom, the following year a few days‘before the 
race, “you'll have to come this year, old chap. Can’t 
we devise some means to do yuur governor ?” 


He could come behind him and give him enough to 
last him twenty-four bours, and then when he came 
to, declare he had had a long fit; he could hide him in 
the store-room out of the way of People who might 
call on business. But suppose he over-dosed him ? No, 
that wouldn’t do. Then he thought of employing a 
bailiff to arrest him for an imaginary debt, and next 
day release him with apologies. 


READ THE NEW TALE OF LIFE IN LONDON, 


DICK AND THE DERBY. 


 sCadtintids, 


So they racked their brains, but could not think of 


anything. But next evening in rushed Tom. ‘“ Look - 


here,” said he, “the very thing! a stomach pump! 
Ain't it a beauty? Borrowed it from a medical 
student friend of mine. Write you are ill again—the 
old boy will toddle round—dose you, and then after 
he has gone we'll apply the pump—then off we go! 
Capital idea, don't you think ?” 


All kinds of ways he thought of, but abandoned 
them as impracticable. Yes, he must give up the idea, 
and Tom must go alone again; and when he went to 
sleep he dreamt that the fiend of darkness told him 
that the only way to be free for the Derby was to stab 
his employer, and that he took his advice, and was 
arrested on the course, a raving maniac with the 
bloody knife in his possession ! 


May 29, 1895. 


But Dick shied at the instrument, and would not 
agree to the pumping process. ‘“ Well,” eald Tom, 
“you must contrive to shirk the office somehow. I 
shall coma round for you on Derby morning.” And 
all night and all day Dick cudgeled his brains for an 
excuse to get off. One idea was to come to the office 
on Derby morning all ready, chloroform .the old 
gentleman, and then bolt off. 


With the morning before the Derby came a letter — 


from Tom, “Dear D.,—Mind, you must come to the 
races. Yours,T.” That unsettled him more. At the 
counting-house he dropped the letter, his employer 
picked it up, thought it was for him, and read it. 
“ Richard,” said he,“ I see this is yours. Soa friend wants 
you togo to the Derby. Go, by all means! I don’t care 
for that kind of thing, but you young people may.” 


ANSWERS TO OORRESPONDENTS, 


ou oa 


WARHAWKS; 


Or, THE MYSTERIES OF THE CITY. — 
THEE HAWES AND THE DOVES. 


APPEARING WEEKLY IN 


One Halfpenny. | A RK S / one naitpenny. 


99 SHOE LANE FLEET STREET LONDON E.C. 


‘Cadbury's 


MINNIE.—Out of two evils choose the less—in other words, do unto 
others as they would do unto you. In other words, think of 


yourself first, as they would. Gencrosity only meets with sneers 
for your pains, so don’t be generous to anyone before yourself. 

NETHERLAND—Pongo is a cross between “a land-tiger and sea- 
shark.” This terrible monster devastated Sicily, and was slain by 
the three sons of St. George. 

FANCOURT.—AII fudge. 

LuciaNa.—Sanderling for a place. 


Circular 
. Pointed 


of Pens write as 


“The typical Cocoa of English NO CHEMICALS 


USED Smoothly as a Lead Pencil 
manufacture. 


—neither scratch nor spurt, the 
points being rounded by a special process. 
A Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box on application. 


Absolutely Pure.” io rae 
<The Analyst, Foreign Cocoas.) 


The Editor of Jupy begs to inform his Correspondents that, when accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope, a rejected article or sketch will always be returned, 
Now ready, VOLUME LV, of JUDY, handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt edges, price Eight Shillings. 
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Tere ave some Pictures for you. 


562. The Undraped Ulysses, or train up a child and away he will go. 
13. Improving their minds, or hack numbers of JUDY. 
251. “ Hot water, sir.” 


THE POLITE LETTER WRITER. 


From a Member of Parliament, who from Radical has become 
Conservatice, and would justify his change of front to a Constituent. 


DEAR SiR,—Considering that I entered Parliament pledged to 
support the Radical Programmc—or Program, as you would very 
likely spell it—you are unquestionably entitled to enquire my reasons 
for voting, as I do and always shall, with the Conservatives. You are 
entitled to enquire, and I am entitled to refuse the gratification of 
your curiosity. But I will not insist upon my rights, and I will 
so far condescend as to explain my conduct very shortly. 

When I sought to become your Member, I did not hesitate to tell 
any lics that might influence you to vote for me. I comprehended 
that because you lived in England, you desired the Disestablishment 
of the Church in Wales; that because you had never been in Ireland 
you longed for “ Home Rule”; that being as corrupt as possible, you 
mace “ One Man. One Vote,” a plank of your platform ; anc that as 
an habitual drunkard you supported Local Option. These things I 
understood: and you will admit I played my part well, when I pre- 
tended to fall in with your views. You and your fellows were 
alclighted when I was elected ; and you would hardly respect me un- 
Tess I told you in so many words, that you were all fools for your pains. 


258. To be left till called for. This side up with care. 
0. Another “ Bray on the Thames” for those who are disappointed 
with No. 39. 


What do you really suppose that I care about Disestablishment, 
Home Rule, Purity of Elections, Local Option, or, indeed, for any- 
thing except mysclf? What I wanted was to cnter Parliament, aud 
you, and people like you, have been asses enough to get me there. 
Now, if you pleasce—or if you don’t please,—I am going to take the 
course of a rational human being. Once in the House I am not going 
to bother myself about your nonsense. IJ know perfectly well—and 
so do you—that you are as likely to obtain wiry one of your ideals as 
the moon, and for a variety of reasons, I prefer to associate myself 
with the more gentlemanly side of politics, Iam not very particular: 
but I confess to feeling a delicacy about casting in my lot with people 
who expectorate on the floor. To do so may-be good enough for 
highly-salaried Ministers who enjoy the advantage of a majority by 
virtue of votes wrung from Irish illiterates under priestly intimida- 
tion, but it is not good enough for 


Yours very thoughtfully, THREE STARS. 


ee 
Legal. 


It is now suggested by the abstainers that the refreshment bar at 
the Law Courts is not altogether a desirable institution. But it ig 
notorious that all counsel are out-and-out believers in “ refreshers,” 
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A DIFFERENCE OF TASTE. 


A BANK HOLIDAY IDYLL. 


AN EXCHANGE OF NOTES. 
) “ Lonpon, W.C., 22/5/95. 
“DEAR UNCLE,—Am hard up. Will you give me £5. ‘ 
“Yours, WILL BERRY.” 
“ LIVERPOOL, 23rd May, 1895. 


“ DEAR WILL,—Certainly not. “Yours, W. BERRY.” 


“LONDON, W.C., 24/5/95. 
“ DEAR UNCLE,—Then will you lend me a tenner? 
“Yours, WILL BERRY.” 


‘ LIVERPOOL, 25th May, 1895. 
“DEAR WILL,—I enclose £5. Please acknowledge recei pt. 
“Yours, W. BERRY.” 


“ LONDON, 27/5/95. 
“DEAR UNCLE,—Many thanks for the fiver. As you did not send 
the tenner as a loan, I suppose this fiver is the gift I asked you for 
at first. Again, thanks. “Yours, WILL BERRY.” 


_—_—_= 
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-BINKIE AT THE PHOTO- 
GRAPHER’S, 

“HE’s such an awfully clever little 
dog. I simply must have him photo- 
graphed one of these days—while he’s 
sitting up like that.” 

And Mrs. Rowfant-Rowley went 
digging again in the sugar-basin for 
a small lump. 

“Waste of money,” remarked Mr. 
Rowfant-Rowley. 

“Oh, but he would look so awfully 


sweet!” urged Mrs. Rowfant-Rowley. 
IN (} 4 ‘ “So he ought after seven lumps,” 


said Mr. Rowfant-Rowley. 
But in the end it was decided that 
Binkie should go to the photographer's 


on the other end of the chain. 

““Good morning, madam,” said the 
photographer. 

“Y want you to photograph my dog, 
please,” said Mrs. Rowfant-Rowley. 

“ Yap-yap!” observed Binkie, some- 
what sharply. | 

“Will he bite, madam?” inquired 
the photographer. 

“Not if you stroke him,” replicd 
Mrs. Rowfant-Rowley. 

‘‘ [—really—thank you all the same, 
madam—but—really—I——” said the 
photographer. 

“Oh, but it’s all right, you know, if 
you give him the back of your hand 
first. That’s a splendid way of telling 
whether a dog’s savage or not,” ex- 
plained Mrs. Rowfant-Rowley. 

“Yes, I know, madam,” said the 
photographer. “If it sniffs, and sub- 
sequently licks, the back of your hand, 
you will know that he has made friends 
with you.” 

“Exactly,” said Mrs. Rowfant- 
Rowley. 

“ And if,” continued the photogra- 
pher, “he bites your knuckles, I sup- 
pose that indicates a disinclination to 
behave affectionately towards you?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Rowfant-Rowlcy. 

“Well, madam, as I find my hands 
rather useful in the business,” said the 
photographer, “I would rather you 
posed the dog, and I will attend to the 
camera.” 

“Come along, then, there’s a good 
little—no, naughty boy !|—how dare 
you eat the scenery! I’m afraid,” 
Mrs. Rowfant-Rowley added, turning 
to the photographer, “ my little dog is 
very tiresome. But I don’t think he has eaten much of the cork 
stile—at least, what he has caten wouldn’t be missed, I should think, 
in a photograph. Shall I make him sit up now?  I-say shall I make 
him sit up now?” 

“Yes, please, madam,” said the photographer, thinking all the 
while that ke would make him sit up if he had him alone for a few 
minutes. 

“Sit up, Binkic,” said Mrs. Rowfant-Rowley, coaxingly. 

“Yap-yap!” said Binkic, backing into an easel with a large crayon 
distortion of an ancient carte de visite on it, and knocking the lot 
over, 

“ Dear, clear!” said Mrs. Rowfant-Rowley. 


= | and to the photographer’s he went 
ta fg Q) fe FB accompanied by Mrs. Rowfant-Rowley 
Pu i 
‘ 


“How funny it is. 


_ He’s never like this at home. Come here, you bad boy, and sit up, 


do you hear?” | 

“ Yap-yap !” answered Binkie, playing cautiously with the bits of 
broken glass, and looking immensely proud of the damage he had 
done. ; 

“ Will you come here?” emphatically repeated Mrs. Rowfant- 
Rowley, taking random aim at the “naughty boy” with her parasol, 
and golfing two healthy peaches and a bunch of grapes out of a basket 
of wax fruit, glued to a little table which stood quite naturally by 


_ the cork stile. 


“If you don’t sit up this minute, sir, I shall not bring you here 


again,” said Mrs. Rowfant-Rowley, soverely. 


“ Perhaps, madam, if I took him in his ordinary position he would 


aw: 


- 
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look as well?” suggested the photographer. 

“Oh, very well, then,” said Mrs. Rowfant-Rowley, “do that.” 

‘“Yes—but, even then, he’s very difficult to get at. You see, the 
camera is not like a gun. I can’t put it to my shoulder, and point it 
at him wherever he runs, as if I were shooting rabbits. He’s right 
under the sofa now—except his tail, and that is wagging so furiously 
that it would be absurd to attempt to photograph it. Besides, by the 
time I had fixed the camera in that direction, he would be on the 
table, or in the cupboard, or up the chimney.” 

“Don’t you think you can take him, then, at all?” asked Mrs. 
Rowfant-Rowley. 

“Well, madam, I really think—er——” 

“Oh, it doesn’t matter. I only thought I would just call in and 
sce if you photographed dogs. Gvod-morning!” 
* * _ * * * * 

“Well?” inquired Mr. Rowfant-Rowley. ‘And how did little 
Binkie get on at the photographer’s to-day?” 

“Oh, ke was alright,” said Mrs. Rowfant-Rowley. “ But that idiot 
of a photographer didn’t seem able to manage him in the least. He 
says—or his circulars say—that he photographs dogs! H’m! He 
can no more do that than fly. I shan’t go to him again!” 


POT POURRI. 


Fashionable Intelligence. 


WE learn that M. Gustav Polporretoune has made his début as the 
new cook of the Duke of Tomburston. 
* * 


At Birmingham a man has been sentenced to three months for 
striking his wife with a saucepan. She gave him sauce and he gave 
her the pan. ag 
An Omission. 

The Society of Women Painters have opened their first annual 
exhibition. The powder puff and rouge pot, however, strange to say, 
have not been included in the exhibits. 

* 


At Salford a woman has been sentenceil to two months’ imprison- 
ment for stealing a pair of trousers. A New Woman, evidently. 
x & 


The Hive enquiry is still roceeding. The one thing obvious ig 
that the vessel did not have Elbe-ow room. 
* mo 


_Mr. Gladstone states that the mind grows clearer as the body loses 
vitality. Mr. Gladstone is a very hale old man. 
* * 


Dr. Bridge has been delivering a lecture on “ Early Organ Music.” 
Where Jupy lives they commence about 9.30 a.m. 


wo HG 


THE ROBINSONIAN THEORY. 


{Dr. Louis Robinson, in his paper in Blackteood, on the influence of trades on 
faces, admits that not only may the organic part of a man show every sign of guilt 
When there is no guilt, but only temptation; but it may even go further in 
attaching a slanderous label to the countenance.) 


“4 
*, 


N3 


‘ Bie Individual, Oh, dear, I do feel so tempted to do something 
auchty | 


Second Individual, And I am as gentle as a lamb. 
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A WARBLER IN THE DOCK. 

[An Itallan musician named Luigi Amore has been fined twenty shillings, at 
Marlborough Street Police Court, for kissing Miss Jane Barker, a danseuse at the 
Empire. He warbled sweetly from the dock that he thought the lady loved him, 
ahd would always do so.— Daily Paper.) 

“ Luiel, O Luigi,” said 

The Magistrateausterely, 
“Why did you kiss Miss 


Barker, who 
Detests you most 
severely 7?” ee N 
Luigi answered not in Rh \ a 
\i) 
For hae ‘were too me- \\ . 
thodical ; 


But from the dock in 
accents sweet, 
He sang these words 
prosodical. 


“The reason why I kissed 
Miss B, 
Who from her arms has 
shoved me, O, 
Was simply this, my noble lud, 
I fancied that she loved me, 0.” 


“You're quite mistaken,” sang the Beak. 
‘To love you she’s unwilling, O 

And you for stealing of that kiss 
Must now pay twenty shilling, 0.” 


+) 


“To pay this fine,” Luigi sang, 
“Will incommode and bore me, 0; 
But still my comfort is to feel 
The lady must adore me, 0.” 


emcartreiios maaan filenames: 


A NOVEL SUGGESTION. 

DEAR MADAM,—There are so many clubs now-a-days for persons 
with special predilections—you know what I mean: political clubs, 
social clubs, military clubs, golf clubs; coaching, rowing, cricket, 
bicycling, angling, dramatic, athletic, swimming, literary, pigeon- 
shooting, and countless other clubs—that it has occurred to me that 
there might be room for a club for those poor people who are without 
any definite qualification for any club in particular; and this I pro- 
pose to found and call THE FAILURES CLUB. 

Of course you would want a strong committee (in whom the power 
of election would be vested) in order to make sure that no successful 
people of any sort crept in. In my experience successful people are 
as a rule the most objectionable that one can mect, and the rules to 
keep them out would have to be very stringent. I should, therefore, 
propose that if a candidate were elected in the ordinary way, he would 
not be admitted to the club on the ground that having secured election 
(in the ordinary way) he bad failed to be a failure, and was indeed 
that odious thing a success. If, on the other hand, he were black 
balled, (once more, in the ordinary way) the more unanimously the 
better, he would ipso facto become a member. The Committee would 
see to it that only agreeable candidates were allowed to enter the 
select circle, and, naturally, the invaluable and vivifying black balls 
would be reserved for the most deserving, because hopeless failures. 

If, in spite of these precautions, some horrible “success” by the 
excercise of worldly wisdom or other despicable quality got himself 
elected, there ought to be a sub-committee or something empowered 
to take him by the left leg and throw him down the stairs—if any. 
But such a case would, I think, seldom arise—never, if properly 
thrown down the stairs—and provision could easily be made for it in 
the by-laws. 

I have no doubt that jealous persons (who under no circumstances 
would be tolerated in my ideal club) might take numerous petti- 
fogging objections to my scheme. I do not pretend to go into the 
details of the thing; I have merely sketched out roughly its main 
principles. It is for those who sympathise with mc to take up the 
gauntlet, as Lord Rosebery so prettily said—though I can hardly 
encourage a Prime Minister to put his name down for the Failures 
Club—and I have already written quite enough for one letter. A 
sustained effort always makes my head ache, and, though a very 
pleasing and unsuccessful writer of short pieces, [ am prone to 
become incoherent when seeking to conduct my arguments to any 
logical conclusion. 

If then, Madam, I can rely upon you to give your world-wide 
publicity to the above views, I may safely close these remarks with 
the assurance that I shall be glad to hear from anybody who is, like 
myself, 

AN UNDOUBTED FAILURE. 
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THE CALL BOY. 


OWING to Her Majesty the Queen having forgotten for the moment 
that all news for our issue of May 29 ought to have reached us not 
later than the preceding 
Wednesday morning, the Call 
Boy was unable to be among 
the first to congratulate 
Henry Irving upon his 
Knighthood. The list of 
Birthd2y Honours should 
have been issued at the 
Premier’s official residence 
on Tuesday evening insteacl 
of Friday. However, “ Better 
late than never”—and this, 
perhaps, is a proverb which 
may also be applied to this 
very late but very sincere 
congratulation. Sir Henry, 
your health ! P 

* 


BOX OFFICE 


' 


* 

Tor the present week of 
Whitsun the programme at 
the Lyceum is one which 
will be sure to securea brave 
attendance for every night— 
including, of course, that 
Knight of unlimited Knights, 
Sir Henry Irving. On 
Monday and Tuesday and 
Thursday and Friday it is 
Nance Oldficld and The 
Fells, Miss Ellen Terry as Nancy Bell—I should say, as \Nance, and 
Sir Henry as Mathias, the Jew-chopper. 

See Sir Honry in Zhe Bells— 
Poor L. L.'s | * 

What a world of mystery their melody foretells— 

How they tinkde, tinkle, tinkle 

For the histrionic Knight, 
» When he wants to oversprinkle 

You with shudder and with wrinkle, 

At his most infectious fright | 


And sce Miss Ellen Terry, too, in Nance Oldfield, for here is a belle 
whose tonguc, in contrast to the fearsome bells which haunt the 
wretched Mathias, rings out the “molten-golden notes, And all in 
tune,” like the musical bells of Mr. Harry Tipper. On Wednesday 
and Saturday nights, Dun Quizote, A Story of Waterloo, and 
Bygones—the triple bill—will be re-seated, and good King Arthur 
will rule the Lyceum on those mornings. 


NANCE OLDIFIELD AND THE BELLS, 


The Palace has its delles as well—The Belles of the Boulevards, and 
La Belle Rose. The Belles of 
the Boulevards are not, perhaps, . 
quite so mellow as the voice of 
lien Terry. In fact, if I ad- 
vised you to go and hear them, 
I might be inclined to put it 
this way (though, of course, I 
wouldn't) : 

Hear the Bilton kind of beMes— 
Brazen. belles ! 
What a most perplexing tale 
their turbulency tells! 
In the startled car of night 
IIow they scream with all 
their might ! [speak, 
Too much out of breath to 
They can only shriek, shrick 
Out of tune, 
In a clamorous appealing and 
diaphanous attire, 
Jn a mad expostulation and 
diaphanous attire— 

Kicking higher, higher, 

higher, 

With a desperate desire, 

And a resolute endeavour 
Now, now to kick or never, 
By the side of the pale-faced 

moon. 


ry 


4 
/ 
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POLITICAL-LEE YO TOE FRONT. 


Oh, the belles, belles, belles ! 
What a tale thoir singing tclls 
Of despair | 


* The-late Leopold Lewis. 
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How they clang, and clash, and roar! 
What confusion they outpour 
On the bosom of the palpitating air | 
Yet the car it fully knows, 
By the twanging 
And the clanging, 
How the same old story goes ; 
Yet the ear distinctly tells, 
In the jangling 
And the wrangling, 
That it’s all about the swells 
And their splashing, and their dashing, and their mashing 
of the belles— 
Of the belles— 
Of the belles, belles, belles, belles, 
Belles, belles, belles— 
Of their strolling on the Boulevards with the belles ! 
* * 


* 

Mention of doings at the Palace reminds me to obscrve that 
Mr. Henry Lee is certainly the 
cleverest impersonator of “ great 
men, past and present,” I have 
ever seen. With the aid of 
music by John Crook, dialogue 
by Malcolm Watson, and wigs 
by Clarkson, Mr. Lec is able to 
oblige his audience with sudden 
and unexpected visits from 
Charles Dickens, Alfred Tenny- 
son, Rudyard Kipling, the Czar 
of Russia, Shakespeare, the 
Emperor William, Bismarck, 
Pope Leo, Ibsen, Lord Beacons- 
field, and Mr. Gladstone. Here 
is an opportunity for Mr. Glad- 
stone to shake hands with him- 
self over his retirement I 


x 

Miss Sylvia Grey no longer 
graces the performance of Baron 
Golosh, at the Trafalgar, with 
her charming presence and her 
ditto dancing. Miss Grey (so she 
writes to her Call Boy) says she 
honestly did not like her part, and thought it impossible to alter it to 
suit her. So she retired gracefully—that being the only way Miss 
Sylvia Grey could possibly retire. I’m sincerely sorry she has gone, for 
I rather wanted to see Baron Golosh again; but the Call Boy, of 
course, would be the very last to wish her back again in a part 
which did not give her absolute satisfaction. He can only hope that 
her next part wild suit her. ar 

x 


TuE CALL Boy's GIRLS, 
No. 164.—Miss Birdle Sutherland. 


To Miss B*rp** S*TH*RL* ND. 


I'VE a garden, christened “ back,” 
Where the flow’rs are back- 
ward too, 


I have dickies come in herds 
To my solitary tree, : 
But I’m much afraid the birc 


For the cats have made a track Only clusty sparrows be, 
Where my lean geraniums Yor most London garden birds 
grew— Only dirty sparrows be. 


Made an unresisting track 
Where my poor geraniums 
grew. 


I’ve a rose-trce rather ill, 

But it does its best to bloom— 
And I do believe it will 

If it only gets the room— 
I’m inclined to think it will 

If it only finds the room. 
I’ve a little bit of grass 

At the bottom, by the hedge ; 
But it is not “any class,” 

For it’s trodden down at edge. 
Lawns are never “any class” 

When they’re trodden down at 

edge | 


But if all these birdies went, 
And the Queen of Birdies came, 
I should find, in my content, 
Things were not at all the 
same, 
For when people are content 
Nothing nasty seems the samc. 


And my little scrap of land, 
Where my lank geraniums 


grew, 
Would be then a garden grand, 
Like the one they have at 
Kew— 
Quite asswect and quite as grand 
As the one they have at Kew. 
THE C.B. 


ee ac] 


A Joker. 


Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON, M.P., isa gentleman with whose name 
robably few have been acquainted in the past, though he is a Junior 
Ford of the Admiralty. He will, however, now be known as a cham- 
ion humorist, for he has stated that when it was rumoured that 
Lior Rosebery had resigned the country felt alarmed. This Lord of 
the Admiralty.for once in his life is quite at sea. 
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ROMANCES, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 
No. 173—_THE IRONY OF FATE. 


I. ' 
THE goddess Atropos, who cuts the thread 
Of human life, arose and swectly said 
To Muse Melpomene: “Go, board yon train 
That flies, like lightning flash, across the plain. 
And learn, when on its freight thine eyes have 
peered, 


How strangely Atropos must work her 


weird |” 
II. 

The Muse descended like a falling star, 

And flitted fairy-like from car to car, 

And read the thoughts which filled each heart 
and brain 

Of passengers in that predestined train ; 

And deemed (since much of joy and gladness 
met her) 

A task like this had served Thalia better | 


III. 
Here, feeding full on Cupid’s flimsy fare, 
Sat hand-in-hand a honcymooning pair. 
Here lounged a ten-years’ warrior, rife with 
bliss, 
Returning to a sorrowing mother’s kiss. 
And, there-beyond, a captain from the main 
Hied homeward, ne’er to tempt the deep again. 


IV. 
In brief, the Muse read many and many a 
score 
Of hearts, and found they all were bubbling 
oer 
With joy—and wondered why the Tragic 
Muse ; 


Were asked such books of gladness to peruse. 

But, by-and-by, one poor pale wretch she 
found 

Whom black Despair in life-long thongs had 
bound | 

v. 

She heard him loud lament his life on earth, 

And aon day and hour that gave him 
birth, 

She heard him, with insane and impious 
breath, 

Pray God to grant him swift and sudden 
death. 

And then—a faithless way-bridge snapt in 
twain, 

And to destruction hurled the destined train. 


vi 


About the wreck the Tragic Songstress stayed, 
To sce what havoc such dire doom had made. 


Then, heavenward hurrying, Atropos she 


sought, 

And said, “ What weird is this that thou hast 
wrought? 

All Ae ee snapt, save one: then tcll mc 
why 

ITis i ie spared, who yearned and prayed to 
dic?’ 

VII. 

Then Atropos: “I wield my deadly shears 

As Heaven commands. And, in the coming 
years, 

The Tragic Muse may (pondering long 
explain— 

Which I can not—why, in that fated train, 

So many creatures, craving life, expired, 


Aantal 
————> ° 


“ONE OF OUR HORSES HAS GOT THE GLANDERS.” 

“OH, DEAR! WELL, WE HAD A HORSE WHICH HAD THE WITHERS, WHATEVER THAT 
18, AND HE WAS ALWAYS (W)RINGING THEM, SO PA HAD TO SELL HIM.” 

“WHAT A PITY. BUT WOULDN'T HE HAVE DONE FOR A SLEDGE HORSE—OR IF YOU 
USED SILENT TYRES?” 


IN THE SMOKING ROOM. 
FACTS. 


While scratch or bruise came none to him who death desired {” «THESE things which one reads in the newspapers,” said Colonel 


eee Oe 


At the Solicitor’s. 


Monkhouse, “are nearly always lies. That mountainecring story is 
all very well in its way, but I don’t believe a word of it. 

“ Now, I will tell you an adventure in the same line which happened 
to myself, and which is an absolute fact. 


Elderly Maiden Lady. I really have terrible fears about appeari ’ 
in a witness-box. One is asked such dreadful questions. I ae cane I sae you don’t care to hear facts from me, because they are 


shall never be able to go through with it. 


Solicitor. My dear madam, things. will by no means be as bad as 
i picture them. The first plunge is the only difficulty. When you 


“Well, I never! As I can’t tell you anything else, I won't tell 
you anything at all.” a pn 


ave once given your age you will find that the worst is over. THE Seamy Side of Life : That of sempstresses. 
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FOR EVER. 


Practical She (unrefreshed). WITH INTERVALS FOR REFRESHMENTS. . 
Poetical He, TWO 80ULS WITH BUT A SINGLE THOUGHT, TWO HEARTS THAT BEAT AS ONE. 
Practical She. YES, AND TWO APPETITES THAT BEAT AS FOUR. 


IN USUM VULGI. 

IN the opinion of the intelligent forcigner we English are mad upon 
most points—always reserving the tenderest spot for the ‘hansom” 
cab, or, as Dagonet still dubs it, the “shoful.” If further testi- 
mony to the all-round excellence and perfection of this daily im- 
proving conveyance be needed the experiences of a gentleman who 
wound up his Derby Weck in the Accident Ward of St. Bartimeus’s 
should supply it. 

Vonday.—Never having seen what an outsider may be able to see 
of a Prince of Wales’s Levee, hailed a cab in Oxford Street and told 
driver to proceed to St. James’s Palace. Discover, soon after starting, 
that driver has strong penchant for wood-paved thoroughfares, along 
which (the Vestry of St. George’s having considerately watered them) 
horse slides on practised fect—evidently an old hoof at the game. 
Novelty—sliding horsc—but not suited to “riders” of nervous tem- 
perament. Horse thoroughly eclipsed his Conduit Street achievement 
in the marvellous feat of descending St. James's Street without lifting 
a hindleg. Astonishingly clever, no doubt, but found when I alighted 
that I was shaking nervously and hot and cross. Crawled into the 
Park and sank exhausted into a penny chair. Missed the Levee, 
somehow. . 

Lucsday.—See that the Duke of Cambridge has a Levee to-day, at 
the Horse Guards. Try and sec this. Bettcr luck than at St. James's. 
perhaps. ‘Nother “hansom.” Jind, as soon as we're off, that it’s a 
dancing horse—its method of procedure consists in holding its head 


cerbevHn EN 


A CLOUD ON THE HORIZON. 


Poetical He (after a refresher), How JOLLY IT WOULD BE TO PUNT FROM LOCK TO LOCK 
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high in the air and jumping. After 
every twenty-three jumps it runs side- 
ways for a few yards. Driver then 
slashes at it and it jumps again. Feel 
nervousness coming on: must have a 
nip of brandy. Push up roof-trap and 
tell cabby to stop at Criterion. Alight 
—socdoescabby. Saysif I don’t object, 
he'll take his fare or come inside with 
me: he’s been “bloomin’ well bilked 
ere too often—‘farcs’ goin’ in the 
Piccadilly and out by the Jermyn 
Street doors.” Very angry. Most in- 
dignant. Never so insulted in my life. 
Pay the brute, and go for a walk up 
Shaftesbury Avenue to cool my nerves. 
Hard by the Horse Shoe my cabman, 
crawling along, overtakes me. “Yar!” 
he cries, “I thought I was right, you 
didn’t want no ’Orse Guards!” Hor- 
rible ! 

Wednesday.—Derby Day. “ Han- 
som” to Victoria Station, and “special 
fast”’ (sic) train. Capitalcab. Plenty 
of room and comfortably upholstered. 
Also fitted with match-tray, in case 
you wish to smoke, and a little bevelled 
mirror in which you may admire your 
floral button-hole. Likewise a patent 
arrangemcnt on the doors to hold your 
stick orumbrella. And not forgetting 
—hang it!—an inside lamp, which 

.dripped all down the back of your 
coat till your fellow passengers might 
reasonably have concluded that you 
were an assistant at an oil and colour- 
man’s out for a holiday. 

Thursday—An off day. Think I 
will go and see Aunt at Shepherd’s 
Bush. “ Hansom”—of course. Driver 
discovers a route, hitherto unknown 
to me, embracing twenty-seven “short 
cuts.” Would cffect saving in time, 
no doubt, if they were always avail- 
able for traffic—which they’re not. 
Turned back four times; once, road 
up, once, pantechnicon van across 
road—people moving ; once, house on 
fire, and once, very narrow strect, 

_ horse attached to coal waggon down. 
Journey consequently took longer than 
by omnibus. Angry altercation out- 
side my Aunt’s villa about “ fare.” 
Great pity—as I’m afraid, in the heat 
of the moment, I called cabman a 
somethinged fool. Driver's retort 
was even worse. Remember hearing 
parlour window behind me closed with 
a bang. Aunt quite cool and “dis- 
tant.” Didn't stop long—not pressed 


‘to. Blow the fellow and his short cuts! 


Friday.—The Oaks Day. Cab to Victoria—carefully picking one 
without an inside lamp. Horse tears along on a slack rein. Fearful. 
Collide with red omnibus in Grosvenor Place. Though alarming, 
suggests pool, Green (cab) on the red (omnibus) player blue (with 
funk). Driver, resentful, pursues red omnibus. Shoots across "bus 
horses’ noses, and then slackens. Wish he'd stop it. ’Bus shoots 
round on outside—bump—yab-hi!! police !!!—WE’RE OVER!!! 

Saturday.—St. Bartimeus’s Hospital. Doctors. Nurses. Splints 
All-pervacding odour of iodoform. 

Headache. 

Sister says doctor says leg will sct all right, but not so hopeful 
about arm. 

Adieu, “ gondolas of London,” if not for ever, for afew months, adicu | 


Se eed 
High Life. 


J ESSOP was desirous of insuring his life, and the usual questions were 
put to him by the Insurance Company’s officials, 

“* And what did your father dic of?” ; 

‘From the effects of a scaffold accident.” 

As a matter of fact Jessop senior had been hanged at Newgate. 


a a a] 
HoME for Decayed Gentlewomen: The cemetery. 
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FILLING UP THE CUP; BUT vari THE TAP WON'T TURN OFF ae 
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Ut 


IN THE. PARK. 


She. HERE'S A MAN COMING FOR THE MONEY FOR THE CHAIRS. 
He (hard up). ] HAVEN'T GOT A PENNY. 

She. SO POOR AS THAT, DEAR? 

fe. I’VE ONLY GOT A POSTAGE STAMP. 


eres 


THE WISHING BONE. 
THE STORY OF AN UNHAPPY YOUNG MAN WHO HAD 
EVERYTHING HE WANTED. 


II, 

THE apology Mrs. Wheeler made to Duffin for delaying dinner by 
half an hour, because one of the expected guests had found it impos- 
sible to arrive earlicr, was accepted with an agreeable expression that 
was suggested by something more than a feeling of politeness. He 
would have liked to say that he did not want any dinner atall. He 
didn’t. But sudden toothache was the only possible excuse he could 
think of for getting away at the last moment. However, he could 
not leave Stanley Jones in the lurch. What would he think—what 
would they say, if he did? 

But it was not this or that which induced him not to do so. Only 
he had already tried that same excuse when he had taken the Wheelers 
to the theatre a fortnight ago, and had suffered such agony from a 
new patent-leather boot, that he had been compelled to leave their 
box. Catherine Wheeler had remarked that he was in pain, and as he 
protested that he was suffering agony, Mrs. Wheeler had suggested 
that her husband should get Frank a little brandy, or something from 
the chemist’s. Mr. Wheeler was nothing loth to go, but Frank would 
not hear of it. He insisted upon going himself, and he wouldn’t even 
allow Wheeler to accompany him. Outside the box, the poor fellow 
sat himself down, and pulled off his boot. What a relief to his tooth ! 
He was presently well enough to think of going back, but, try as he 
would, he could not get that boot on again. He sat there half the 
evening, and was then in such dreal of being discovered, if Mr. 
Wheeler should come to look for him, that he had limped out of the 
theatre. He had written next day to explain his conduct, but he was 
sure they had found ont the real reason, for Kitty had told him that 
they had heard from the attendant that he had left the theatre. She 
had-even advised him to have. his tooth drawn off—not out, but off. 
It was no slip of the tongue, he was sure’ she had intended it. and he 
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did not care to remind her of the ridiculous affair again. He could 
not even mention the word “toothache” in her presence. If he had 
the toothache he would have called it headache. 

The expected guest, a young clergyman, arrived just as Duffin was 
giving up the struggle against an aftcr-dinner feeling that was 
coming over him. 

“T’m sure you must be dying of hunger, Frank,” said Kitty, as she 
went in to dinner on his arm. 

“Why do you always make fun of me?” he answered, unthinkingly. 

“What do you mean?” 

It took him some time to explain himself. Kitty appealed from 
him to Stanley Jones, who was sitting on the other side of her, and 
Frank was left to go on with his soup, of which every spoonful was 
to him as a dose of physic. 

Kitty addressed to Stanley Jones most of her conversation—the 
only thing at the table that Duffin cared for. She had: heard so much 
about Mr. Jones from Frank ; indeed, Frank had made them so well 
acquainted with one another before they had met, that they seemed 
like old friends before the fish was removed, but when Dnuffin tried to 
join in, she put him off with the heartless remark, “ Frank, you are 
not eating.” 

Duffin, who was playing with a fin of turbot, whispered to her that 
he hated turbot. She reminded him that he used to say he liked it 
very much, 

It pleased him to think that she had remembered that. She only 
thought how uncertain he was. 

He did like turbot, as a rule; but he could not bear the sight of it 
now. He did not think he should ever be able to touch it again. 

But turbot is not the dish to set before a man who has no appetite. 
Nor are mutton cutlets. Still, Mrs. Wheeler was surprised when 
Duffin refused them. She had him at her elbow, and was looking 
after him—his privilege as the friend of the family. ~ 

“T wish you would not press me.” 

“Well, if you wish it, I won’t. But we have something coming 
presently,” she added, with a smile, “ that I know you like very much.” 

Duffin lifted his glass to drink to despair, and as he put it to his 
lips he caught the cye of the young parson opposite. As he sipped 
his wine the parson winked. Duffin put down his glass; and the 
parson, with an air of not wishing to attract attention, winked again- 

He wondered what was wrong with the claret, for that something 
was wrong. with it was the hint he took from the parson. 

Then came turkey, and Mrs. Wheeler reserved for Duffin that 
particular leg that was known in the family as “ Frank’s leg.” Not 
that he really liked it; only it was their belief that he did. He had 
once, when he was served with a leg of a cold turkey, declared out 
of mere complaisance that he preferred it to any other part of the 
bird ; and ever since then, never a slice of the breast did he get, but 
always that leg, which he detested now more than ever. 

Mrs. Wheeler had not failed to remark that Duffin had fared very 
badly, and she regarded him with less favour than usual. She felt 
aggrieved to think that the cookery of the clubs and restaurants was 
ruining young men’s taste for wholesome food. 

And Kitty, too, when Duffin reproached her for neglecting him at 
dinner, told him that she had noticed that he neither ate nor drank. 
He had eaten only when Mrs. Wheeler was looking at him, and had 
abstained from drinking whenever the parson’s eye was upon him—for 
every time Duffin lifted his glass to drink, the parson had winked at him. 

In the drawing-room, Duffin actually saw the parson wink at Kitty 
when Duffin was asked to sing. He begged to be excused. He told 
young Wheeler straight out that he couldn't stand the parson; and, 
in confidence, he informed Kitty that he didn't like being winked at. 

* Have L ever winked at you, Frank?” 

‘No, Kitty ; but your friend, the parson——”’ 

“ Oh, Mr. Barrable, you mean. He winks at everything—even golf 
ona Sunday. But you must not be angry, Frank.’ Don’t you know 
why he winked at you?” 

“YT fancy I guessed.” 

‘*No, I am sure you didn’t or you wouldn’t be so crucl. Mr. 
Barrable suffers from a nervous affection of the eye, that’s all.” 

* * * * * * 

“Well, my boy, you are not sorry you went to the Wheelers’, eh?” 
said Duftin, as he and Stanley Jones walked home. 

“No, I am rather pleased.” 

“T wish I was,” said Duffin; “I rather think I’ve offended the 
whole family. But you seem to have found plenty to say to Miss 
Wheeler, eh? What were you talking about so intently at dinner?” 

“ About you.” 

“ About me?” 

“Yes, she seemed quite concerned about you. Thought you were 
ill, or troubled, or something.” 

“ That’s a joke!” 

s¢___ And she told me to tell you that they arc going to Blumentofi's 
concert to-morrow at St. Peter’s Hall.” 

“Did she? Well, I am pleased I went after all. Eh?” 

(Zo be continued.) 
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LONDON: May 31, 1895. 
THE list of Birthday honours has been published, and I propose, 


this week, to make remarks about it. 
* *& 


x 
In the first place, then,—Why Sir Henry Irving, and not 
Sir Arthur Pinero, or Sir William Schwenck Gilbert? 
For, it seems to me, that the comedian in his relation 
to the playwright is as the clay in the hands of the 
potter, and that it would bea more rational proceeding 
to decorate the ie than to.decorate the clay. 
They understand these matters in France. They do 
not pretend that M. Coquelin is greater than M. 
Victorien Sardou. << 
* 


I proceed to the case of Mr. Walter Besant. A young 
literary friend of mine was exceedingly indignant when 
he heard of the distinction that had been conferred 
upon the author of “ All Sorts and Conditions of Men.” 
“It’s easy enough to make Besant a knight,” he grum- 
bled, “but it would be a great deal more to the point 
if they would make him a novelist first.” 

* 


bd 

Well, well! Perhaps Mr. Walter Besant is not the 
greatest novelist that the world haseverseen. Perhaps 
it is true, as was once said by a brilliant critic, now 
living in retirement in the North of London, that he 
and Providence -had exhausted the obvious between 
them. The reply is that it is not at all because he has 
exhausted the obvious that Mr. Besant has been 
It is rather because he founded the Incor- 


literary men how they might plunge their hands deeper 
into the pockets of the publisher, and compel him to 
disgorge a larger portion of his gains. In short, the knighting of Mr. 
Besant, and of his friend and colleague, Mr. W. M. Conway, is the 
official recognition of the Society of Authors, and ought not to be 
criticised from any other point of view. 

* ® 


* : 

But how about the case of Mr. Lewis Morris of Penrhyn? lf 
Lord Rosebery decided to honour Poetry, he might surely have 
honoured it more appropriately in the person of Mr. Swinburne; and 
if his heart was set upon decorating a poct of the name of Morris, 
why did he pass over Mr. William Morris, of Parnassus? Can it be 
that this very literary Premier of ours was partly influenced by the 
fact that Mr. Lewis Morris, of Penrhyn, is not only a poet of sorts 
but also a Radical wire-puller who has done good service to his party? 
I do not know, but I have been told that this knighthood is a sort of 
consolation prize for Mr. Lewis Morris, and is designed to comfor 
him when the laureateship is given to another. 7 

x & 


: = 

There arc those who hold that the list of the decorated ought to 
have included the name of the great cricketer, Dr. W. G. Grace. 
Certainly, no decoration would have been more widely popular. Yet it 
would have been a dangerous precedent to 
set. For, if cricket is to be recognised by the 
Crown in its character of the fountain of 
honour, then why not golf? And if golf, why 
not lawn-tennis? And if lawn-tennis, why 
not rackets? And so forth, and so forth, ad 
absurdum, * * 

* 


Talking of cricketers, I see that our artist 
has drawn the portrait of the new member 
for Warwick, the Honourable Alfred Lyttle- 
ton. Mr. Lyttleton is considerably better 
known as a wicket-keeper than as a poli- 
tician; and it may be added that, if his 
statesmanship is on a level with his wickct 
keeping, then he ought to be made Prime 
Minister as soon as ever a vacancy occurs. 


* 

Mr. J. W. Maclure moves the adjournment 
of the House of Commons on Derby Day. 
In the present congested state of public 
business, it is too much to expect that his 

“GoInc To THE DERBY.” motion will be carried. The most that can 

reasonably be looked for is, that he may waste 
three quarters of an hour or so of the public time in a light and 
agreeable manner, and so delay the progress of certain mischievous 
measures in which Her Majesty’s ministers are interested. 
THE SPEAKER. 
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THE Most Humorous Bank Holiday of the Year ; W(h)it Monday. 


‘If you would make your 
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A LADY ON THE STUMP. 
an sesier most eloquent at LEER repr thee 
s Doctor Anna Shaw, SS > 
Blood-curdling are her fierce ee 


harangues 
On politics and law. 


‘Dear married ladies,” she 
exclaims, 
“Tl give you counsel 
true: 


andience thrill 
Tl tell you what to do. 


“You've only to address 
them as 
You co address alway 
The paltry creatures whom 
you've vowed 
To honour and obey. 
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“Go at your hearers with <= enares \ SN R 
a will, SEES ANA NS e 
In accents wild and bold, “= 4yae i \ 
As you are wont for trivial eS ; it? Jo ae 


cause 
‘ Your wretched lords to scold.” 


So spake the valiant Doctor Shaw, 
Impatient for the fray. 

That Doctor Shaw is not my wife 
l’m very glad to say. 


ee 
HISTORY RE-TOLD. 
No. 29.—WILLIAM III. AND Mary. 


WILLIAM of Orange had always an eye for the main chance. In 
1672 the Dutch made him Stadtholder, and he held to it like he held 
to other things. 

The Duke of Buckingham suggested to him that the destruction of 
the Dutch Commonwealth was inevitable. In reply he said: 

“TI fear less for the common wealth than for my private wealth ; 
but inany case there is one way in which I shall be sure not to witness 
the ruin of my country. I will die in the last ditch.” . 

This Dutch ditch was, however, never utilised, for to William it 
was clitch-tance which lent enchantment to the view. 

He had to fight the French army under the veteran Condé, and in 
order to prevent land falling into the hands of the enemy, the Dutch 
cut their sticks, and also cut the dykes which kept out the sea, thus 
flooding the country. 

William, in after days, used always to refer to salt water as Condé’s fluid. 

When peace was 
restored, William sought 
a maintenance of excite- 
ment by getting married. 
His choice fell upon 
Mary, the daughter of 
James, Duke of York. 

She was agrecable— 
sometimes. At other 
times she was disagrec- 
able, but on the present 
occasion she was agrec- 
able to the proposal. 

Her taste was called LM | mite 
in question by an inti- | i tie 
mate friend, who said to i |i } HRY 
her : eH 

“It is very strange 
that you can care any- 
thing about that big- 
nosed Dutchman.” 

“Not at all,” replied 


BLISS! 


ary. 
“ How so?” 
“TI simply take after 
my uncle, King Charles,” 
“In what way?” - 
“Ts he not in love In i: 
with Nell Gwynne?” ———. 1 
“No dou’t.” f) HIM 
“And she was an " 
orange girl.” 
“ Kxactly.” 
“Well, and William 
is an Orangeman.” 


“TOR! FANCY EATIN’ A CAKE LIKE 
THAT AND GETTIN’ MARRIED BOTH ON 
THE SAME DAY!” 
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OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 


(Two Hundred and Seventy -fifth 
Meeting). 

“GENTLEMEN,” said the Ever 
Young and Lovely, “the Birthday 
honours list stands before me, and I see 
in it many names that are rightly 
respected and esteemed,—the names, 
for instance, of that magnificent thea- 
trical manager, Mr. Henry Irving, of 
that industrious climber of mountains, 
Mr. W. M. Conway, of that punctual 
novelist, Mr. Walter Besant. But 
there is one name which I should like 
to see, but do not. Need I say that I 
refer to the name of Mr. W. G. Grace, 
the cricketer. Cricket is our national 
game, and Mr. Grace is the most 
brilliant exponent of it. Therefore T 
consider that Mr. W. G. Grace ought 
to have been knighted, and therefore 
also I propose to sing a song, entitled : 


“W.G.” 
W.G, 


A good cricketer he. 

Batting, and bowling, and fielding 
with glee. 

At knocking a ball 

Over the wall 

No one’s a patch on him, no one at all. 


See how he slogs 

In his cricketing togs, 

Setting the fielders all racing like dogs. 
A boundary hit 

Such as his, you'll admit, 

Is a palpable sign of superior grit. 


Hundreds and more 

Stand to his score. 

Who’s made a hundred of hundreds 
before ? 

If honour is due 

To the brewers who brew, 

More honour is owing, good Doctor, to 
you. 


Will he take fright 

If we make him a knight? 

Nay, to dub him Sir W. sure would be 
right. 

Sir W. G. 

The best cricketer he, 

That the world’s ever secn, or is likely 
to sec. 


JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs., May 23.—St. James's Hall. 
Mr. Burmester’s Violin Recital. Very 
pleasant on a hot day. Mr. B. played 
everything to the present day and Bach. 

Fri., May 24.—And Bach cuts the way short to Salisbury. Went 
to Salisbury to-day. The Races. I was told to Bach Bach 
last year. It lost. So did I. But I, in my humble little way, 
generally follow He a gee-gee and Bach to-day proved a very happy 
thing at 2 to l—in hundreds. 

Sat., May 25.—To Harpenden. More races. Believe Sir J. B. 
Maple pretty well owns Harpenden—know he docs the racc-course. 
He ran four horses. Surely, said I, he must win a race. Puta pony 
on Donova. Lost. A brace on Dancing Belle. Lost. A couple of 
braces on Royal Wink. Lost. Doubled—a team of eight ponies on 
Marton, and that admirable jockey, Bradford, pulled it off. And now 
let me thank John Sheldon, Junr., the clerk of the course, who put me 
on to this good thing—and taught me some of the vernacular of the 
betting ring. 

Sun., May 26.—Went to sce the chestnuts in Bushey Park (good 
horse, Bushey Park—may win the Manchester Cup), but I brought 
none back with me. 

Mon., May 27.—To what will be the very finest of London’s 
exhibitions when it’s ready—The Empire of Inclia. 

Tues., May 28.—To the ever welcome, ever glorious, ever enjoyable 
Military Tournament. There’s nothing more to be said. 

Wed., Muy 29.—Drove to the Derby. Dabblcd on three horses— 
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“THAT's A FINE, BIG PIG, JOHN.” 
“Ay, SIR. GIN WE WERE A’ AS READY TU DEE AS THAT YIN, WE'D DOO.” 


Raconteur, Le Var and the Owl. Came a cropper. Drove back. 
Dreadfully dusty, covered with it, head to foot. My niece said to 
me: “ Dear me, auntie, what’s the matter? Have you backed a stiff 
’un?” ‘“MurIeL!” I shrieked, in disgust. ‘“ Your hair, auntic; it’s 
turned grey!” It was the dust, and the dear girl thought my tosing 
hazards had turned my hair grey in a single day. 


——— oo’ 
A New Cut Incident. 
Prosecutor. Fust of all, your wurship, ’e gives me a prod in the ribs 
with a knife, and then ’e bolts orf. 
Magistrate. Ah, 1 see—a case of cut and run, 
a a eel 
A Brilliant. 
She (poetical). Look at that dewdrop in the rose, shining like a 
diamond, 
Ile (practical). Of the first water, I suppose. 


ee 


The New Infant. 
Sunday School Teacher. What happened when Lot's wife looked 
back ? 
Small Boy. She was transmuted into chloride of sodium, 
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THE POET PUGBY. 


{A contemporary lately, commenting on the trade in second-land sermons and specches, political and public, remarked that “poems and essays can also be supplied to 
gentlemen wlio wish to contribute to the magazines, at very low rates.”] 


a ‘ 4% 
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WUEN we say the Poet Pugby, you see, he wasn't At which he waxed wrath, for he considered the “Tm on, laddie,”’ said the poet ; name {t?"' “Wels 
exactly a poet, but he wanted to be one very much lines beautifully touching. One day he met a real —er—would you care—don’t be offended—to write 
indeed. He liked poetry. He did try his hand ata poet. He said he was proud to know him; secretly me some poems as if they were mine, you know, 
poem once, and sent ft to the local paper—“ Lines toa ihe felt: he would have been prouder if the poet had beautiful pathetic ones?” “Certainly.” ‘*And your 
Pimponel.” But the editor meeting him, sald,“I say, not been quitesoseedy. Said Pugby,“Ihardly know, price?” “Half-a-crown each.” “ Half-a——?” 


ald fellow, mine isn’t a comic paper, you know; you know, how to pa it, but I think we might doa ‘Well, say two bob, if you think {t too much.” 
er, I really do, you know; but ‘“QOh,no,no!” Ina few days the poet landed Pugby 
° witb the first batch, at 2/6 each. 
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flougb the verses you sent were awfully funny.” 
perhaps you—that is I—— 
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“He's mad,” sald Pugby to himself, after going 
through them, “they are slmply beautiful!" and, 
really, they weren't bad. “ Why, I see a fortune in 
‘com ! Swinburne and Sir Lewis Morris get: hundreds 
for shorter ones than these!’ And he wished his 
nose was a little more Grecian, and let his hair grow 
still longer, so people thonght he must be something. 
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As for the real poet, he felt a millionaire. Me 
contracted, too, (signed and sealed) with Pugby to 
supply him with twoa week, during the term of his 
(Pugby’s) natural Ife. Safe idea, that, thought 
Pugby. And when he told another poet about it (of 
course, omitting the name), “ You are in luck!” sald 
the other poet. “Going to stand a drink?” 


Then Pugby communicated witna publishers. They, 
one and all, would be delighted to publish his sweet 
ms—but they wanted to be jolly well paid for it. 
the MSS, accumulated, and Pugby positively couldn't 
move about in his study. Eventually he came to 
terms with the poet. All off for a lump sum down, 
and poems returned. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE BRITISH WORKMAN. | 


Pictures and Underlines by 


I. BF. SUDUGUIIVAN. 


APPEARING WEEKLY IN 


One Halfpenny. | ACR K SI one Halfpenny. 


99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


TO ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


INFLUENZA, SLEEPLESSNESS, 


Or any NERVOUS AILMENT try our 


SOOTHING PILLOW, 


MARY.—Nimini-Pimini perhaps means affected simplicity. Somebody 
told somebody else that if they wanted to shape prudishly, 
they should stand before a glass and repeat “ Nimini-Pimini” over 
and over again. Dickens has somcthing about it in “ Little 
Dorrit.” “Papa” gives a pretty form to the lips. “ Papa,” 
“potatoes,” “ poultry,” “prunes,” and “prism.” You will find it 
serviceable if you say to yourself on entering a room, “ Papa, 
potatoes, poultry, prunes, and prism.” 


ULyssies.—We don’t know ; we don’t care; we don't mind. 
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AN OLD STORY. 


Mike. AN’ WHAT ARE YE AXIN’ FOR THE BASTE, PAT? 


Pat. FOIVE GOULDEN SUV’RINS, SADDLE AN’ BROIDLE AN’ ALL. 
Mike, OCH, MURTHER, PAT, YER POOR FATHER CUDN’T GIT THAT MUCH FOR THE SAME SET-OUT FIFTEEN YEAE AGO. 


ABSOLUTELY THE LAST STEPS IN DOMESTIC 
SCIENCE. 
CHAPTER XVI.—THE LAUNDRESS. 

Y.— What is a LAUNDRESS? 

A.—I don’t know ; but there’s a woman living not far from us wh 
calls herself a laundress. I know she’s not really one, because she 
does my shirts and collars. 

Q.— What do you mean by DOING your SHIRTS and COLLARS ? 

A.— Doing for them, | 

Q.—Has she never Gor uP your shirts and collars PROPERLY ? 

A.—Well, she has once; but that was when I was confined to my 
bed with influenza, and couldn't wear them. 

Q.— Why did she choose that time, of all others, for making your 
things LOOK RESPECTABLE? 

A.— Because I had not sent her a note beforehand, praying her to 
pay special attention to the dress-shirts, as I was going out a good bit 

the week, and didn’t want to be put in a corner. 

Q.— What is her excuse when your wife goes and complains that all 
your best shirts and collars—nearly new—havre come home AS LIMP 
AS CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS, AS RAGGED AS CHRYSANTHEMUMS, 
AND AS IRON-MOULDED AS LEOPARDS ? 

A,—She says she’s very sorry, but she’s got a now ironer. 

Q.— Why should NEW IRONERS always damnage your things? 

A.—I can’t say. 


Q.—Why should lawndresses engage new ironers if they can't Do- 


THEIR WORK DECENTLY? 

A,—I don’t know. 

Q.—If your laundress is such a bad one, why don’t you Go To 
ANOTHER? 

A.—Because I am efraid of going from bad to worse. 


| CHAPTER XVII.—THE Back GARDEN. 

QY.— What is a Back Garden? 

A.—A narrow strip of land, bounded on the north by a brick wall, 
on the south by a brick wall, on the east by a brick wall, and on the 
west by a brick house. 

Y.— Of what is a back garden COMPOSED? 


A.—Principally of weeds and worms, although its soil is peculiarly 
suited to the cultivation of half-bricks and whole tins, which can be 
dug up by the dozen by anybody with sufficient strength and patience. 
Where the soil is particularly hard, it is not advisable to effect the 
removal of firmly set tins with the thumb-nail. . 

Q.—How do you Know? 

A.—Because a man with no thumb-nails told me so. 

Q.—How did HE know ? 

A.—Oh, he knew it easily enough ! 

e— OF WHAT BESIDES is the soil of the back garden productive ? 

.—Cats. ‘ 

Q.—ANYTHING ELSE? 

A.—Yes—kittens. 

Q.—For WHAT PURPOSE is the back garden used by ITS OWNER? 

A.—For the purpose of drying all sorts of clothes on a line, and on 
his next-door neighbours’ wives’ “at home” days. 

Q.— Does the next-door neighbours’ wives OBJECT TO IT? 

A.—No: on the contrary, they like it. It gives them something 
to talk about on their “at home” days, An apology for the common- 
ness of one’s neighbours is a capital subject to start with. It makes 
everybody talk at once, which is the proper thing to do at “ at homes” ; 
and it leads by easy and natural stages to the inevitable wrangle 


‘about domestic servants. 


Q0.—Do you, then, consider that a house 1g NOT COMPLETE without a 
back-garden ? 

A.—Well, not exactly that. I should say that a back-garden was - 
not complete without a house. 

Q0.—Way? 

.1.—Because a house keeps the sun off, If it didn’t, flowers might 
grow in the back-garden; and a back-garden wouldn’t be a back- 
garden if flowers grew in it, 

Concluded. 


Se 
Matrimonial. 


YOUNG gentleman, whose house is furnished in Old English style, 
is open for a wife (with some money) to match the furniture, 
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DROPPING A LINE. 


THE May-Fly is about again 

From sun-rise to the gloaming O, 
And anglers on the river-side 

Are jubilantly roaming 0. 


Upon the Kennet’s lovely stream 
A good rise is reported O, 

And thither fishing-folks in crowds 
Have joyfully resorted O. 


The piscatorial people who 
At Newbury are staying O, 
Are pleasantly excited, for 
They see the troutlings playing O. 


I cannot drop a line to them, 
Because I’m in the city O; 

I'll drop a line to Mary Anne 
Who’s quite as nice and pretty O. 


—_——~ $¢-—--— 


sunt THE “FLOUNDER” 
hhh. YACHT CLUB. 
Vf, Nok 

F CHAPTER III. 

C Our dabchick race has come off 
at last. Everybody in Smouch is a 
dabchicker, or at least means to be. 

“ They're such nice little things,” said Jones, “ you can do anything 
in ’em that you like.” 

Jones did a good deal in his dabchick. He fouled a barge to begin 
with. Then he had a little romp with a coal brig. They threw lumps 
of coal at him that knocked the dabchick about pretty considerable 
like. 

“ They're rough fellows,” he said, “ but I take it all in good part.” 

They said to him at the club: 

“That's all very well, but you don’t want your best Wallsend taken 
aboard like that. Coal supplied to the left eye is rather wasted, isn’t 
it?” - 

Jones said : 

“You must take the rough with the smooth on the water.” 

We said that we didn’t quite see what that had to do with taking 
the roughs with coal. 

Well, it was a good race: three times round the buoy. The buoy 
outside is a very handy mark. Sometimes we sail past it. Sometimes 
we sail into it. We can generally tell whether there have been any 
stand-up fights with the whisky bottle by the way that buoy’s 
rounded. 

The race was a very fine race indeed. There was a good soldier's 
wind and plenty of it. Jones took the lead all the way and won the 
£2 clock, so that he was in a good temper when the aupiee came off, 

His health was drunk as a champion dabchicker, and he said : 

“Tt’s the happiest moment of my life to think that I have reflected 
any credit on the Smouch Club. Brother yachtsmen, I drink your 
health ; with that bargee over my head I don’t know what I could 
do, it would lead me on——” 

Here someone remarked that Jones could generally manage to get 
on without any leading—particularly about 10,30 p.m. 

This resulted in unpleasantness. 

The secretary said : | 

“Really, gentlemen, at mcetings like these when gentlemen and 
sportsmen meet together, it would be much more provocative of 
harmony if a too great spirit of ribaldry was kept clear off. Asa 
yachtsman of twenty-five years’ standing——” 

Here someone said that he could hardly believe that he had been 
twenty-five years standing. The amount of refreshment that must 
bave been got through in that time—— 

Cries of “ Order, order !” 

We had to be careful on dabchick evening because the local 
reporter was present. He went away with a book full of notes that 
might have been shorthand and might have been oughts and 
crosses. 

Jones remarked that it was a great thing to have the affairs of the 
club ventilated in the press. 

Tompkins remarked, that the press did shed something of a halo 
on the club, but it was a pity that the reports had to be carted 
away in a wheelbarrow, though it didn’t much matter, for he never 
yet met a pressman who could tell a jib from a foresail. 

Tompkins said that he liked to have pressmen about. 

Jones said that as far as he was concerned he thought that there 
were some men who'd like to have the Times for a mainsail, the Zely. 
for a mizzen, and to have his boat painted with printers’ ink. 

This caused ill-feeling. 

Somehow or the other the dabchicks seemed to be hatched a little 
the wrong way. 


(To be continued.) 
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HISTORY RE-TOLD. 
No. 30.—ETHELRED AND THE DANES. 


WHEN a Danish Army landed on the coast of East Anglia, King~_ 


Ethelred II. was unprepared for them. Much to his annoyance he, ~ 


in consequence, received the nickname of “The Unready,” against 
which he strongly protested, asserting that he was Kthelred-y. 

One of the Danish leaders, Justin, took pains and also took 
Ipswich, and then proceeded to read-Justin boundaries. He was ever 
afterwards looked upon as a founder. 

The Danish attacks were renewed year after year, and Ethelred the 
Unready adopted the expedient of buying the invaders off with the 
“ready,” which varied from 10,000 pounds of silver to 24,000 pounds 
of silver. The Danes were bi-metalists though they were not within 
many miles of forming a Bi-metallic League. 

Ultimately another Dane landed, and attacked London. 

“Who is this fine-looking swain on the white horse?” asked 
Ethelred of an attendant. 

* Just so,” was the reply. 

“Just what?” 

“ Just what you said.” 

“I didn’t say anything ; I asked a question.” 

“ And you answered it yourself.” 

“* How so?” 

“That man is Sweyn.” 

Presently one of the Danish leaders was seen rushing forward, @ 
horned helmet on his head, and his head down. 

“ Hullo,” said Ethelred, “this man seems likely to do harm to us 
English. Who is he?” 

“ That is the famous Danish butter,” was the response. 

And the butter, as Ethelred suggested, did do harm to the Inglish 
very quickly. 

And English farmers are to this day being injured by the same cause. 


————————a 


A Cash Transaction. : 


THE newspapers report the case of a little boy at Sunderland who 
swallowed a half-a-crown. A dispute arose in consequence of the 
medical practitioner who extracted the coin from his throat insisting 
upon retaining it for his fee. Yet there was a saving effected—the 
child’s life having been in danger. But it is just like human nature, 
some people are not satisfied even when you have helped them out of 
their financial difficulties. 


——— 


MORE ADVICE GRATIS. 
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Mr. O'Doolhan. Mz. SMITH, YOU CALLS YOURSELF A MAN, 


YERE JUST A —— —— —— —— —— ywp rat's MY ADVICE 
TO You! 
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OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 


(Two Hundred and Seventy-sizth 
Meeting). 


“ GENTLEMEN,” said the Ever Young 
and Lovely, “ will you allow me to 
make you acquainted with Mr. A. F. . 
Mummery? There is no bolder climber 
in all the Alpine Club, and Mr. 
Mumm glories in his boldness. 
Others may say that mountaineering 
is a fairly safe pursuit; but Mr. 
Mummery knows better. For him it 
is no rare thing to be in peril of his 
life several times i a single day. 
He does not mind, Read his new book 

= aly Climbs in the Alps and Cau- 
casus ’—and ae will see from what 
point of view he looks at danger. And 
now, to-night, Mr. Mummery comes to 
the Harmonic Club to sing : 


“IN PRAISE OF DANGER.” 


DANGEROUS? Yes, I know. 

But oh! itis joy to go, 

To shin up the cliff by the aid of a 
crack, 

To sit down to’lunch in an avalanche 


track, 
To be peppered by falling stones, 
To start on a healthy slide, 
Down the snow on a strange hillside, 
Pulling up on the edge of a huge 
crevasse, 
And feeling you're really an awful ass, 
And ought to have broken bones. 


Dangerous? Yes, but nice 
To cut steps in the steep blue ice, 
And Sw that you allmay abandon - 
ope 
If but one man slips in the shining 
slope, 
And slitters, as men may do. 
Nice too, when fogs descend, 
Hour after hour to spend, 
QCircling around on the treach’rous 
snow 
That hides the crevasses, and not to 
know 
When you may tumble through. 


i 1 then the pulse beats fast, 
ae te of the biting blast, 
en your face is’ whipped by the 
wind and sleet, 
And you figure the snow as a winding 
sheet,  . 
And remember your home and wife, 
Yes, yes, when you hardly cling 
To some slippery frozen thing, 
When your feet and your fingers are 


op pr 


And your long legs dangling athwart 


Y, , ie . 
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SUSPICIOUS. 


‘cold and stiff, “T SHALL NOT SEE YOU AGAIN, MY DEAR, FOR SOME TIME, I AM GOING ON THE 


CONTINENT FOR A COUPLE OF MONTHS. 


the cliff, “INDEED! DOES YOUR HUSBAND GO WITH you?” 


Then, then you enjoy your life. 


—= 


Feminine Criticism. 

He. What a wonderful complexion 
Mrs. Needham has? 

She. That's made u 

He. But you can’t abay that she has a good figure. 

She. That’s made up also. 

He. But then, she has mental abilities. 

She. Ob! as "regards her mind, that’s about the only thing she 


never does make up. 
a 


Looking Forward. 


Dyas. There is a lot of ingratitude in the world. 

Fisher. Possibly, but it will not be very long before ingratitude 
ceases to exist. 

Dyas. How so? 

Fisher. Because it seems to me that very soon nobody will have 
anything to be ungrateful for. 


“NO. BUSINESS MATTERS NECESSITATE HIS STAYING IN TOWN.” 

“ AND DOESN’T OBJECT TO YOUR GOING AWAY AND LEAVING HIM BEHIND ALONE?” 

‘NOT IN THE LEAST,” 

“IF YOU TAKE MY ADVICE, AS A MARRIED “WOMAN WHO HAS HAD MORE EXPERIENCE 
THAN YOU HAVE, YOU WOULD DO WELL TO STAY AT HOME,” 


Cold Work. 
Doctor. You must have got a chill, though I don’t see how you 
managed it in this lovely weather. 
Mrs. Stafford. Oh! I think I can account for it: I have becn 
reading a book on Arctic explorations. 


oe 


An Awkward Question. 
‘‘ Papa, is it correct that you are not as stupid as you look?” 
“My boy, do you know that it is very wrong of you to speak to 
your father like that?” 
“But ‘ papa, I didn’t say you were as stupid as youleok; I said not 
so stupi 
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THE CALL BOY. 


THAT poor matinée hat! The season has come round again for 
comic poets and serious playgoers to take it off in poetry and worry 
it in prose, and it is being taken off 
and worried to such a very great 
extent, that the wonder is it does 
not go to pieces in the other sense 
as well. But that’s just it—the 
more its enemies run it down, the 
higher it runs itself up! Fortun- 
ately the performances chiefly 
hidden by it are trial matinée per- 
formances of “ New” and unoriginal 
plays; wherefore I ask, in the best 
Pen I can manage in the rush of 

usy moments,— 


Why art thou so abused, ob, hat of 
P: height |— 

aS ks Tower of “trumpery” of every 
ae hue? 

People will answer that abuse is 


right 
For hats that utterly obstruct 


their view 
Of stage and play. But if they 
only knew— 
Only could see—they soon would 
recognise 
That ladies’ hats, combining every 
shade, — 
Were much more pleasing to their 
eager eyes 
“RISE, SR JOANNY 1" Than half-caste comedies by 
duffers played ! 


When next I’m asked to such a matinée— 
The “ bring-your-friends-to-cal]-for-author” kind— 
I only hope (sHould I attend the play) 
There'll be some giant hat to sit behind ! 
I'd rather have a shot at seeing through 
The bows and things of the offending hat, 
Than seeing through the author’s meaning! Who, 
I wonder, ever tried to see through that ? 


* 

His Majesty, King Arthur, has a duty to perform before he leaves 
the Lyceum. We have had the duty ill:istrated, and the result is up 
there. King Arthur is saying, in the majestic metre of Comyns Carr 
and William Shakespeare : 


“ Rise, Sir Johnny Lawrence Toole 
. Actor of the good old school— 
Rise, and take thy place by 
right 
As the _ people’s 
knight |! 
Boyhood we've together 
shared— 
Now in Knighthood we are 
aired : 
Which is just as it should be, 
What do you think, J.L.T.?” 


Sir John Lawrence Toole is 
replying : 

Baas you, dear Sir Henry 
TV- 


pleasant 


Ing. It’s more than I deserve. 

Yet I feel, within my heart, 

Kach is‘ worthy of his Bart’!” 
x & 


rd 

The week beginning Monday, 
June 17th, will be a merry 
week for Brightonians and 
their visitors, for upon each of 
its six working days, the one 
and only Collette, who is 
christened Charles, will be 
found, and when found made 
a fuss of, at the West Pier. 
Charles, who has been doing 
big things in the North (the 
North is a rare place for big 
things, though not worse than Margate), takes along with him tle 
concert party, including the charming Miss Roma T. Roma,“vho will 
xppear with him in the little sketch He and She, the She ofwhich Miss 


“THE REASON WHY I’M SORRY.” 
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R. T. R. has lately been playing at the Palace to the He of Mr. Frank 
Wood. Miss Mary Collette, who nightly represents one of the many 
good reasons why people should still be rushing off to see An Artist's 
Model at Daly’s, will run down to assist at the matinées of her 
popular parent—whose next move, by the way, is to Worthing. 

= x 


* 

Famy has left the Strand—and just as I was beginning to like 
her! It is hard to see why Fanny should have left so suddenly, 
without so much as leaving her next address behind her; and, more 
marvellous still, without giving some reason for not waiting on just a 
couple of days longer, to catch Whitsuntide audiences. And how 
came the British public—the sworn pals of George R. Sims—to allow 
Fanny to depart from their midst so soon? Fanny was funny—at 
least, the Strand advertisements said so, and they ought to have 
known. Ff was bright, and brightly played too. The advertise- 
ments didn’t say that, but the critics did.and I would just as soon 


_ take the word of the critic as the word of a theatrical advertisement 


emanating from the manager’s room. Fanny was not without its 
muster of pretty actresses either—chief among whom was Miss Alma 
Stanley, who only a few 
weeks ago made her reap- 
pearance in her part at the 
Strand after her journey 
southwards in search of a 
lost voice, which she luckily 
found. But almost as soon 
as Miss Alma Stanley found 
her voice, we lost Miss Alma 
Stanley—at least, we couldn’t 
find her at the Strand any- 
way. And now I have 
worked round to the reason 
why I’m sorry Fanny has 
gone. « 

* 


Miss Ada Reeve, who has 
Miss 
Sylvia Grey as the Countess - 
Acacia in Baron Golosh, 
does succeed —but her suc- 
cess, of course, is not a 
Grey-t one, but the kind of 
succeas to be expected from 
2 young lady with a cheeky style and a-vuice less musically than 
music-hally pitched. Miss Reeve is not the only one who has been 
asked to follow in the goloshes of someone else at the Trafalgar, for 
Mr. Charles Danby now plays the part which Mr. Harry Paulton was 
so successful in at the first, and several important alterations have 
taken place in the choruses. England will be glad to hear also that 
Mr. E. J. Lonnen has been provided with a new song called “ The 
Coster’s Wedding,” because this looks as if the coster intended to get 
settled. a2 * 

* 


THE CALL Boy’s GIRLS. 
No. 165.—Miss Kate Lee. 


Mr. 8. X. Courte’s new comedy-drama, dn Average Man, will be 
produced at a matinée at the Opera Comique on Thursday. I speak 
with the feeling of a matinée-goer, when I sincerely trust that this 
young man’s play will prove above the average. We have had too 
much average stuff lately, and we should welcome a change. 

* % 


* 
To Miss K*r* L**, 

EXoOvusE me if I cannot write 

A lot of gracious things to-night 
While making you a C.B-ite 

Or C.B.G. 

I’ve praised in my peculiar way 

So many pretty girls who play, 
That now I don’t know what to say, 

You sée, Miss L**, 


Imagine, please, that I have said, 
Concerning your delicious head, 
A heap of things to turn you red 

With modesty. 
Select of praise the very best 
And have it to yourself addressed, 
And earn the joy of being blessed 

By me, Miss L**, 

Lee Spe ee THE C.B. 


ee Gee 


Legal. 


THE parchment upon which lawyers engross deeds is made of 
sheepskin, the wool being removed before Lael Galen oe enters the 
office, but the fleecing of clients occasionally takes place in the office 
itself . 


NY 
—_” 


‘given me notice’ now, and it’s all 


‘heartburn and indigestion |” 
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ABOUT A CLOCK. 


Hot tears of aggravation stood in 
the eyes of the beauteous young 
matron, and she tapped the Turkey . 
carpet petulantly with the tip of her 
tiny patent-leather shoe. Obviously 
she was much ruffled, for she bit her 
delightful cherry-coloured underlip 
angrily as she gazed across the break- 
fast table at the miserable man who 
was critically—nay, cynically—regard- 
ing a singed muffin through his single 
eyeglass. 

“T repeat,” cried the little woman, 
in pained, spasmodic jerks, “ Porter is 
the best cook—the best all-round 
servant, too—we have ever had. And 
she, like most of the others, has 


through your wretched habit of tinker- 
ing about the house with a tool chest.” 

“‘ Eva, my dear, you appear to have 
forgotten that an Englishman’s house 
is his castle.” 

“Then, as far as you are concerned, 
let the Englishman get domestic 
servants who will stop in it.” 

‘“‘He would be a sanguine English- 
man indeed who would expect to 
achieve that unprecedented exploit, 
seeing that the domestic of the age 
takes her ‘day out’ on an average of 
once in every forty-eight hours.” 

‘““T quite expected you to evade the 
point.” | 

‘“‘Which comes, dear, of my close 
atudy of Liberal politics. But sup- 
pose you come to the point: what is 
the meaning of your allusion to my 

enter’s tool-chest, and what has 
it to do with Porter’s leaving?” 

“ Everything, Henry. To begin with, 
you are constantly finding fault with 
everything she attempts——”’ 

“‘ Decidedly ; my debilitated consti- 
tution won’t stand her culinary essays ! 
By the time she has broken my 
digestion down in mastering her busi- 
ness, she will leave us—laughing us 
metaphorically to scorn—marry her 
favourite police-constable, and set u 
in business in an eating-house! An 
the rest of my life will be spent in 
search of specifics to combat dyspepsia, 


“Surely, Henry, there never was 
such a man as you for making moun- 
tains out of molehills !” 

“You think so,do you? Was the 
curry she made on Sunday a mole- 


rs It was rather too strong, I will 
mit.” 
“Gosh! I should think it was—strong enough to have brought on 


— war with India!” 


“T have said, it was one of Porter’s failures.” 

“ And what would you call one of her successes, dear—the glazed 
and kiln-dried gooseberry tart we had at lunch on Monday?” 

“She has done better than that, I'll own, Henry.” 

“Oh, you think so? Mind you, the tart taught its lesson, and a 
valuable one it was in pomology, showing just how many small and 
feeble gooseberries were sufficient to sustain the great weight of the 
top crust——” : 

“ Do give the girl a chance!” 


“Your reques.. eminds me of one that is generally made by a . 


weak-minded missio:zry to an obdurate magistrate on behalf of a 
notorious criminal about to be sentenced. And for perpetrating a 
gooseberry tart which partakes of all the vices of a sanitary fire-brick 
the minimum eentence allowed by the law——” 

“Henry, please do be sensible: tell me, did you intentionally, 
when you took the kitchen clock to pieces, re-arrange it with a view 
to worrying Porter?” 

“ Kva—for heaven’s sake be comprehensive !—what do you mean?” 

“Simply this, dear, that before you took the clock to pieces—the 
dear old-fashioned clock that my mother sent us after we were 
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“T SAY, THAT GIRL YOU INTRODUCED ME TO THE OTHER DAY WAS A FRAUD. YOU SAID 
hill?” SHE'D GOT SUCH WINNING WAYS, SO I TOOK HER TO THE DERBY, AND I’M BOTHERED IF 


J DIDN’T LOSB EVERY BLESSED PENNY I’D Gort.” 


married—whenever the grey bird popped out of the little door it cried, 
* Cook-o0, cook-oo,’”’ 

Well?” 

“Well, whenever it appears now, it seems to glare at Porter, and 
groans, ‘ Ooh—cook ! ooh—cook !’”’ 

And the wretched amateur carpenter who said that in putting the 
bit of Swiss mechanism together again, he had reversed: the sound 
cylinders, in the parlance of the racecourse, dried up ! 


a, oo 
Disgusted with Himself. 


Detective. It is a rather curious thing, your worship, that the 
prisoner packed up a lot of electro-plate for removal, but failed to 
notice a cash-box containing a large sum in notes and gold. 

Prisoner. You don’t mean to say so! Commit me for trial at once, 
I deserve something heavy for being such a fool. 


See 

Ancient Saw and Modern Instance. 
Bis dat qui cito dat. “Who gives quickly gives twice.” Of 
course he does! The moment you have once given, they are down on 
you for a second donation, before you can“ Jupiter optimus maximus.” 


a 
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JUNE 12, 1896, 


~ 


“A DARK CLOUD JUST THEN COVERED THE MOON—BY THAT TIME MY HEART WAS IN MY THROAT.’ 


‘GRACIOUS! HOW HE MUST HAVE SQUEEZED You!” 


ALL ABROAD. 


LORD ROSEBERY is going on a journey round the world. In the 
absence of the Prime Minister, Sir William Harcourt will act as 
leader of his party. 

Sir William Harcourt is going to take a long sea voyage in the 
opposite direction to that taken by the Prime Minister, Mr. Arnold 

orley, who has the entire confidence of the party, will act as leader 
of the House of Commons. . 

Mr. Arnold Morley’s health has suffered from the exacting calls 
made upon it by his‘party, and will accompany Sir William Harcourt 
when he leaves England. The Ministers will part company half way 
of the journey. 

Lord Spencer will make a visit to Ireland, for the purpose of taking 
the Cunard Steamer City of Rome to New York, where he will 
remain for the next six months. The business of the Admiralty will 
be suspended during his absence. 

Mr. Asquith is going to South Africa, and will be absent until the 
end of the year. In the absence of the Home Secretary, his depart- 
ment will take care of itself. 

Mr. Campbell-Bannerman is going to make a trip to China in the 
interests of the Government. He is not expected to return for some time. 

In the absence of the Ministers abroad. Mr. Henry Labouchere has 
undertaken to renrcsent their several departments in the House of 
Commons, where he will have the assistance of Mr. John Burns and 
Mr. T. P. O’Connor. 

_ The members of the Cabinet are not expected to return home 
before the dissolution of Parliament. 


ee Gees 


On the Downs. 

Blandford (an optimist). Hullo, Bracebridge! you look very 
miserable. What's up? 

Bracebridge (a pessimist ). 1 got the tip to back Sir Visto, but was 
doubtful about it, and only put a quid on. It’s enough to make me 
melancholy to see what I missed winning by not going the whole hog |! 
ee secm to be cheerfulenough. I suppose you have done a good 
stroke. 

Blandford. ThatI haven't! I’vedropped a pony over Kirkconnel ; 
but after all I mustn’t complain. 

Bracebridge. Why not? 

Blandford. Because I managed to spot Ormonde in 1886. 


POT POURRI. 


A QUESTION has been raised in Parliament as to the discharges at 
the Woolwich Arsenal. It, however, turned out that the trials of big 
guns were not what was referred to. 

* 


At Shoeburyness. 


Artillery Recruit, This constant firing of big guns gives me a 
headache. 
Sergeant. Shooting pains, I suppose ! 
* * 


THE man who invested all his money in a bank which failed, quite 


lost his balance. * * 
* 
SPIRITED Away: The man who died of delirium tremens, 
; * * 
* 
COACHING Days: Those when you are preparing for a Civil 
Service Examination. a 
* 


A WHALE has never been known to-go on a sail, but a herring 
often has a roe. * 
* 


A “Sounp Money League” has been formed in Philadelphia. 


“Sound money” is probably the jingling of coin. 
* & 


* 
In Surrey a wedding has taken place at which all concerned rode 
to church on bicycles. The bridal couple are now united for wheel 


* 


LORD ROSEBERY has been taking a yachting trip. It is not the 


first occasion on which the Prime Minister has been at sea. 
* * 


THE carriage of the President of the French Republic is usually » 


supplied with Faure horses. * & 
* 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL WARDE has been appointed Chief Constable 
of Kent. The Kent County Council evidently intend to keep both 
Watch and Warde. x ® 

* 


Ir is reported that in jail Jabez Balfour has expressed his desire 
for a liberator. 
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LONDON: June 7, 1895. 


THAT Mr. Christopher Furness should have been made a Knight is 
in accordance with tradition, and in accordance with what one may 
call in quasi-Darwinian phrase, the tradition of 
unnatural selection. , « 

* 


For what were Mr. Christopher Furness’s 
qualifications for Knighthood? He is a ship- 

owner,—that, by itself, does not count for much. 
giz) He isa Radical member of Parliament who has 
hardly ever opened his mouth in the House,— 
that surely does not count for more. Perhaps he 
has opened his purse freely for the use and bene- 
fit of the party. I do not know. If he has, I 
would urge that there is no particular reason why 
services to the party should be rewarded as 
though they were services to the State. Still, 
as I have observed, the honour conferred on him 
is quite in accordance with tradition. 


Goop KnieuT! 


& 

Talking about Knights,—let me say a word or two about Sir Visto. 
Is it not wonderful how quiet the Nonconformist conscience has been 
this year about the Premier's victory at Epsom? Does not one feel 
irresistibly tempted to infer that Dr. Parker, and the Reverend Hugh 
Price Hughes, and the other eminent dissenting divines had all put 
something on at ten to one? Nor, if it were so, should I feel disposed 
to think the worse of them. To be iu touch with his congregation, 
even a preacher must have his little weaknesses, and there must be 
sinners in all flocks who would pay greater attention to their pastor’s 
precepts, if he demonstrated his practical sagacity by spotting the 
winner in an outsiders’ year. At all events, the subject is one which 
might be well treated in fiction by the Reverend Silas K. Hocking, or 
someone of his kidney. x * 

: Fe 

In these days, when there is so much talk about the degradation of 
our Parliamentary institutions, it is particularly pleasing to find an 
intelligent foreigner flattering our politicians. The intelligent 
foreigner in question is A. Daudet, who is amazed to find that our 
politicians are men of culture. In France, so Daudet declares, a 
politician only talks politics; but- when he came to England he sat 
next to Mr. Henry Matthews at a dinner-party, and the conversation 
ranged from Thucydides to Yvette Guilbert,—most interesting subjects, 
and both of them very far removed from the ordinary range of a 
Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

t 


* 

This is very pleasant for us to reflect upon, and, of course, there is 
a reason for it, The reason is that we are not such an obtrusively 
practical nation as the French, and consider general culture more 
than technical training in ordering the education of our young men. A 
French University is very much like a technical training college with 
) special departments for turning out doctors, 
lawyers, engineers, dentists, druggists, and what 
not. sn English University is a place where 
you may learn, if you have the brains, to be an 
accomplished man of the world. The French 
institution is the more severely practical, but I 
fancy ours is in the long run the more useful of 

the two. ** 
s . 
The by-elections have not been going well 
for the Government. The case of West Hdin- 
burgh, now represented by Mr. Lewis M’Iver, 

is a case in point. + * 


Mr. M’Iver used to sit for Torquay as a Liberal. 
Now he is a Unionist. Before he was either, 
he was an Indian Civil servant. 

*® 


® 

A ij On the whole, that Indian Civil Service must 
: / be an excellent training ground for public men. 
I am the more disposed to say so because the 
majority of Indian civilians, like the majority of 
Indian officers, are Conservatives when they 
come home. Some heresies, indeed, they are little 
likely to have. Ignorant of economics, for 
example, and hurt in the pocket by the depreciation of the rupee, they 
have often a hankering after bi-metallism which no argument can quell, 
On the other hand, they have proper ideas about the Empire, and 
laugh the “pcrish India school” to scorn. Therefore I am always 

glud to welcome them to the House of Commons. THE SPEAKER. 


A Difference, 


“WAS she dressed fashionably?” 
“No; but her gown was one very much worn.” 
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A RHEUMATIC VILLAIN. , 


[At Southmolton Petty Session, Samuel Setters, a labourer, was fined half a 
crown and costs for having ploughed on a Sunday. The defence was that 
he was agonised with neuralgia in the head and did not know what day it was 
until his wife told him.—Daily Paper.] 


A CRIMINAL of deepest dye 
Is Mister Sammy Setters ; 

He’s very poor, and yet he is 
No better than his Betters. 


There’s many a man of noble 
mien 
And birth aristocratic, 
Who does not suffer half so 
much 
From agonies rheumatic. 


Neuralgia racks his wicked 
brains, 
And threatens to dismember 
them ; 
Names, dates, and places he 
forgets, 
Because he can’t remember 
them. 


He rose betimes and ploughed 
away, 
Supposing it was Monday ; 
Until his wife reminded him 
He was at work on Sunday ! 


For this atrocious crime of his, 
The magistrates benignant 

Have only fined him half a crown, 
Which does not seem malignant, 


But costs he’ll have to pay as well 
To make him less erratic, 

And more observant of his days, 
Despite his pains rheumatic. 


—— 6 


NOT AFRAID. 


(One of the horses {n the Shahzada's ace be te its return from the Military 
Tournament, slipped and fell. The Prince took the incident with absolute coolness 
throughout.—Daily Paper.) 


FUTURE intelligence of this nature may be expected to run as 
follows : 
As H.R.H. The Prince of Wales was coming downstairs at 


Marlborough House, he happened to step on a wax vesta which 


exploded with a bang. The Prince did not show the least alarm. 

n Monday, while Lord Wolseley was sitting at a desk at 
the Horse Guards, a mouse happened to cross the floor. With 
great presence of 
mind the Field Mar- 
shal did not stir from 
his seat, and the un- 
welcome visitor soon 
vanished. 

The Commander- 
in-Chief of the 
French forces. in 
Madagascar has had 
a most alarming ex- 
perience. A spider 
fell on his nose while 
he wasin bed. With 
the assistance of two 
servants the insect 
was drowned. The 
French general be- 
haved with the ut- 
most bravery and did 
not even turn pale. 

On Tuesday last, 
when the German 
Emperor wasat Pots- 
dam, a flour mill, 
some three miles 
distant, caught fire. 
The Emperor showed 
no fear at all, and 
slept as calmly as 


THE REv. O’HALO PUTTING AWAY 
usual. ‘CHILDISH THINGS. 
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A WHITSUN WILE. 
( Reminiscence. ) 

IT was a consoling and a comforting Whitsun greeting for that poor 
old man and woman in the almshouses—a letter from their son who, 
failing to find work in the overcrowded metropolis, had gone into 
the fields afar and turned his hand to farming. The tears stood in the 
poor old dame’s eyes, and then fell upon the glasses of her brass- 
rimmed spectacles as she pored over her boy’s letter. 

“ Ah, John,” she said, “ there’s some good in the lad that'll sit down 
ona bright day when t ‘others are gone out gallivantin’, to write sicha 
beautiful letter as this. Jes’ listen to what he says about Whit Mon- 
day—' Thrce regiments of volunteers, the 141st Tiddleysex, marched 
in here just before noon; they’d come eighteen miles on the march 
that morning’, an’ were white from head to foot with the dust. They 
halted, fell out, and stopped till evening.’” 

“That muster been a fine sight,” said the old man, 

“Ay, J ohn, but these next words are a finer.” 

“ Read ’em.’ 

““¢T know you will be pleased to hear that I’ve given up drinking, and, 
what is more, I don’t think I shall take to it—yet awhile, at any rate.’ " 

The old man rose from his wooden chair; his face wore a look of 
anger, and, crossing the floor of the little cottage, he laid his poor old 
distorted hand upon Joan’s shoulder. 

‘“‘ Mother,” said he, “ tear that letter up. John’s my on’y son, I'll 
allow, but it’s a bad son that would deceive his mother. I don’t 
doubt he’s given up drinkin’—but there’s a good reason for it. Take 
it from me, that the men o’ the ’"Undred an’ Forty-first Tiddleysex has 
drained every drop o’ beer there was in the village, an’ left none for 
John to operate with !” 


—_— $44 
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Doctor. THE BEST THING YOU CAN TAKE IS A TUMBLER OF 
HOT WATER BEFORE BREAKFAST AND ANOTHER JUST BEFORE 
GOING TO BED. 

Mr. Toper. CAN I PUT ANYTHING IN IT? 

Doctor. NO; IT MUST BE PURE. 

Mr. Toper. Bur I CAN'T SWALLOW WATER NEAT. 

Doctor. NEVER MIND. I'LL COMB TO YOU TWICE A DAY AND 
CHLOROFORM YOU BEFORE YOU TAKE THE DOSE, THEN YOU WILL 
KNOW NOTHING ABOUT IT, 


ee free 


Not a thing to make light of: A lantern fair. 
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THE SUPERIOR PERSON AGAIN. 
( With Compliments to “ Black and White.” ) 


“J HAVE been thinking,” said the Journalist, “that authors never 
need in future be at a loss for titles for their novels if they adopt a 
plan which seems to have been acted upon by a writer in The Strana 
Magazine. We lave all heard of a book called ‘The First Violin, 
and here is a story headed ‘The Second Violin.’ An unlimited field 
is thus opened up. There is room for ‘ The First Vioioncallay or ‘ The 
Second Trombone,’ not to mention ‘The Third Mrs. Tanqueray,’ ‘ The 
Heavenly Triplets,’ ‘Close to the Madding Crowd,’ and an indefinite 
number of slight alterations and combinations.” 

“Yes,” assented the Mere Boy, “and you might have ‘ Three Women 
ina Canoe, without counting a Cat.’ ” 

“ Or,” added the Ordinary Man, “* The Pilgrim’ s Retrogression.’” 

“In fact,” observed the Superior Person, sententiously, “people 
might do any idiotic thing they pleased that was not illegal. Surely 
that is not a very brilliant discovery?” 

“TI never said it was,” replied the Journalist; “I was merely 
endeavouring to open this symposium in the approved fashion.” 

“In that case,” said the Superior Person, “ allow me to remark that, 
praiseworthy as your intention may have been, your ambition trans- 
cended your capabilities. Itis not for a journalist to open a sympo- 
sium, or, indeed, anything—unless, perhaps, a bazaar.” 

“Ora banking account,” suggested the Ordinary Man, 

“ Or an oyster,” interpolated the Mere Boy. 

“That is the last thing he could open,” said the Superior Person 


- “JT should be sorry to have to open one myself.” 


“So should I, now that oysters are not in season,” returned the 
Journalist, dryly ; ; “but since you object to my choice of subject, what 
would you yourself propose to discuss?” 

“ Nothing,” was tne uncompromising answer 

“What? Can we adjourn this meeting sine die?” asked the Jour- 
nalist, eagerly. 

“And can I be off to bed?” added the Ordinary Man, as he briskly 
rose from his chair. 

“So far as I am concerned,” said the Superior Person. “In point 
of fact you are neither amusing nor instructive to-night.” 

“You will hardly apply that remark to me when you reach your 
couch,” grinned the Mere Boy, as he seized a candlestick and edged 
towards the door. 

“ And pray why not?” was the languid inquiry. 

“Because,” yelled the M. B., as he disappeared, “I have made you 
an apple-pie bed !” 


ee 


Not Appreciated. 


“You are looking rather seedy, old fellow.” 

“T was not aware of it.” 

“But you are, and I am sure it is due to your meat diet.” 

“TI am certain, even supposing I do look a bit off colour, that it is 


16 attributable to that.” 


“Well, in any case, you just come along with me and try a vege- 
tarian dinner,” 

1 Eh ? +P 

“ Exactly. You start off with porridge——” 

“Oh!” 

“Then you follow with pea-soup-—” 

“* Humph !” 

“* After that some vegetable marrow.” 

“Ugh |” 

“Next, we will say, you will have lentil fritter, toasted tomatoes, 
hashed haricots and peeled potatoes. Does all that not make your 
mouth water?” 

‘14 No. 9 

“Well, suppose instead that you have spring onions (neat), Spanish 
onions é la Limbuctoo, and then, as a treat, we will give you beans.” 

* You have been giving me beans as iti is, wasting my time here. 
Good afternoon.’ 


qa 


The Truth. 

“ HULLO, Hopper! You out at night! How did you manage it?” 

“T told my wife that I had to go out ona message of mercy.” 

“ T did not think you would tell such a lie.” 

“Tt isn’t a lie.” 

“ How so?” 

“You can’t deny that it is a mercy to me to find myself out of the 
house in the evening for once in a way.” 


— $e 


“ WHo is that fellow with the long hair?” 

“That is the composer of The Queen of Sheba.” 

= Composer of the Queen of Sheba. That ought to be a lucrative 
pos 


w 
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THE IDEAL. 


JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs., May 30.—Epsom. The Downs. We were the “downs.” 
Jockeys were the “ups.” First was on all the winners but they 
jumped the shadow of the number board and were losers. Cost mea 
pretty penny, but Watts the odds so long as you’re happy? 

Fri., May 31.—Singular thing. Such is the fascination of backing 
horses began punting the Oaks some weeks ago and to-day found 
myself betting on all the horses in the race except three, namely 
Curzon, Penkridge and La Sagesse. Put something on Curzon and 
Penkridge because long odds were given, but left La Sagesse out for 
two reasons. What's the use of out-putting ten pounds to win forty? 
Besides, I didn’t fancy La Sagesse in the smallest degree, and until a 
few hundred yards from home thought I was right, for the mare was 
behind and alone and in the middle of the course, whereas all the 
others were clustered together and cuddling the rails. 

THEY ALL JUMPED THE NUMBER BOARD AND LOST. 

La Sagesse won. 

——g the number board—further back. 

Sat., June 1.—Kempton Park. Oh, dear me, these races will be 
the ruin of the bookmakers. They won’t know what to do with all 
the money I’m giving 'em. Mr. Chesterfield Goode, that sometime 
great and glorious fighter. has taken to bookmaking. “Judy,” said 
he, “I’ve done badly to-day, will you give meadrink?” “Well,” 
said I, “here’s £5; what’s the cade on United?” ‘Four to one.” 
“I'll take it.” Encounter won, and that was the way I gave Mr. 
Chesterfield Goode a drink. Had the worst day’s sport I ever had in 
my life. Wretched railway people spent seventy-five minutes in taking 
me fourteen miles. I missed the first two races, and both the gees 
that 1 intended backing came in. Then it rained. Then I lost on 
the next three races, and the sixth and last wasaw.o. Disgusted. 

Sun., June 2.—Debated with myself the wisdom of attending more 
race meetings. Promised myself thatif I promised myself not to go I 
wouldn’t. I always keep my word to myself however much I may 
break it with other people. I would promise myself nothing. 
Because—because-—— 

Mon., June 3.—1 went to Hurst Park to-day. Yes, Whit Monday, 


and Jupy at the races. But I drove down and had lunch in the 


carriage, and got out of the stream of the madding crowd and never 
dreamt for a moment that it was Bank Holiday. Went snifling 
about the paddock for a good thing; scented Opoponax and backed 
it heavily. It got hedged in and lost. 

Tues., June 4.—Hurst Park again, but for the last time—if I lost. 


THE MILKMAID. 


THE REAL. 


I hoped I would lose, because, though racing is all very jolly, you always 
get tired of the best things first. I hoped I would lose, because then 
I should give it up—for a time; but I won; won on the poorest thing 
of the day—Chow-Chow ; won handsomely and—well,——. 

Wed., June 6.—Found that I wasn’t a bit tired of the turf. 


——__——_. 


HOW IT WAS DONE. 

“Ts it true that Norris is engaged to Miss Oswald?” 

‘“‘ Quite.” 

“But he never appeared to be a marrying man.” 

‘“‘ Neither is he.” 

“Then why is he engaged ?” 

“ He didn’t want to be.” 

“Then why did he propose?” 

‘He didn’t.” 

‘‘Then how did he get engaged?” 

“ By smart work.” , 

“But getting engaged when you don’t want to be is not smart 
work.” 

“Of course not.” 

“Then why did you say it was?” 

“T did not say it was.” 

“What did you say, then?” 

“ That it was smart work which got him engaged, but I did not say 
it was his.” 

‘‘ Whose was it, then?” 

“That of his future mother-in-law.” 

Bary Mrs. Oswald is not smart; even Miss Oswald is of the dowdy 
order.” 

“‘ Doubtless, in appearance ; but the old lady is smart mentally.” 

“What did she do?” 

. I'll tell you the whole story. Miss Oswald usually wears lace-up 

shoes.” 

““T do not see what that can have to do with the engagement.” 

““Hverything. Norris was making a call, and Miss Oswald’s shoe 
lace came undone. She asked Norris to tie it for her. He knelt down 
to do so. As he did so the old lady entered. She took in the situation 
at a glance. 

“¢]T have really been expecting you to propose for some time, 
Mr. Norris,’ she said. ; 

‘‘And Norris had not the presence of mind to explain. So he is 
engaged without proposing.” 


A FEW SUBJECTS 


OF such folk, Jupy’s dear friend, 
W. S. G., might sing: “They never 
would be missed’’: but. with all due 
deference, she maintains that they 
would be missed, For instance, there Is 
the Theatrical Company Agent, who 
tells his dupes that previous knowledge 
of the stage is unnecessary. 


The New Woman en bloc; particu- 
larly the cyclist in terra cotta knickers 
and complexion to match; also the 
male wheeler, who tinkles a bell for 
coaches-and-four to make way for him, 
and who, as has been observed, may 
cut you in two in our once quiet lanes. 


WAS e mone 


FOR 


Speaking of companies, there is the 
Bogus Company (Limited) Promoter. 
A fine fat subject for the lethal cham- 
ber, whose little heap of ashes would 
be more valuable for promoting the 
growth of Dead Sea fruit than all his 
prospectuses put together, deducting 
cost of waste paper. 


Matto! Vy 
ITS WET 7 ee 


The Studio Loafer, who just lovks in 
for a moment and stays three hundred, 
but considerately says: ‘Don't mind 
me, old fellow; go on working. Got 
any tobacco ?”* and keeps up an inces- 
sant chatter. He is great, too, at 
favouring you with advice. 


READ 


THE BRITISH WORKMAN. 


Pictures and Underlines by 


JN. BF. SULDIVAN. 


APPEARING WEEKLY IN 


One Halfpenny. L ARK S ! One Halfpenny. 


99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E,C. 


Cadbur 


“The typical Cocoa of English 
| Absolutely Pure.” 


manufacture. 


Te 


® 


—The Analyst. 


NO CHEMICALS 


(As in many of the 
so-called Pure 
Poreign Oocoas.) 


The Editor of Jupy begs to inform his Correspondents that, when accompanied by a stam 
Now ready, VOLUME LY, of JuDY, handsomely bound 
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THE LETHAL CHAMBER. 


The Enthusiast Bore, who deluges 
you with talk on tennis if you are no 
tennis player, ditto cricket, the turf, tf 
you know no more about it than he 
does ; singing, if your voice is no better 
than his, and consequently don’t sing ; 
rowing, if you have.never handled the 
oars, etc. 


The Piano Organ Grinder, whose in- 
fernal machine beats out with cast-lron 
hamgners its set of tunes three times 
over, and if vou distractedly show 
yourself at the window, flaps his hand 
at you and grins. The infernal machine 
would also go with this individual. 


if 


The Humorist, always ready to fire 
at you bad puns and chestnuts, and if 
you live by supplying comic copy or 
sketches, will furnish you with an 
original idea, born temp. Joe Miller, 
and since worn threadbare by con- 
stant use in all English-speaking 
countries, 


i 
| 


i 


The narrow-minded, bigoted, vain- 
glorious, biassed, prejudiced, unsexed, 
prudish, puritanical, fanatical, egotistic, 
conceited Vigilance Committee Woman, 
accompanied also by the Mawwormish 
maie co-conspirator, and others too 
numerous to mention. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. . 


MILLy.—Where are you now?. What are you doing? Such a long 


time. 
MOoLuy.—Cucumber. 
HEnryY.—Lucky chap. 


Only your arm. 


Office boy wants you to write here. 


It might have been worse. 


DIXON.—We sympathise with you. 
EDGCOMBE.—Sorry it wasn’t your neck. 
BOUTHILLIER.—Better luck next time. 


CEss.—Can’t say. 


DEVIL-MAY-CARE.—No more than you are, 
WICKET.—It is perfectly impracticable. 
Favour RoyaL.—We should say you were quite irresponsible. 


| G. Branpaver & Co's 


Circular 
Pointed 
Pens. 


— of Pens write as 

Smoothly as a Lead Pencil 
—neither scratch nor spurt, the 
points being rounded by a special process. 


A Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box on application 


and directed envelope, a rejected article or sketch will always be returned. 
n red cloth, gilt edges, price Eight Shillings, 
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ACROSS THE HERRING POND. 
No. 1. 


JUDY’s Own Double-Distilled Extra- 
Bpecial Artist having been ordered 

ange of air, he decided to do America. 
The Ever Young and Lovely would 
only grant him leave of absence on one 
condition—that he sent her sketches 
of what he heard, did and saw during 
his travels. The first batch has just 
come to hand from New York, clearly 
showing that Jopy’s Own D.-D.E.-S.A. 
did really go to America, and not to 
Margate, asshe suspected. Here is his 
first sketch, 


CROSSING OVER, 


to be followed each week by equally 
curious experiences, 


Uj 
\\j 


S ‘ Hk 
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A NATURAL HISTORY STUDENT OF THE 
OLD SCHOOL. 


THERE was a little boy, 
An interesting boy, 
Who, long before those libraries 
denominated free, 
Now put all people right, 
Like the Rev. Gilbert White, 
Said, ‘“ Now I mean to deeply study 
Natural Historee.” 


So he caught a shining beetle, 
And said, “‘ Now, shining beetle, 
Pll secure you by a piece of cotton 
just below your knee.” 
“\ While he watched it on the 


wing, 
Off flew the silly thing, 
Minus a leg it sacrificed to Natural 
Historee, 


In a pond he gaw a frog, 
And said he, “ Little frog, 
I’m going to shy this stone at you; I merely wish to see 
Your method of natation.” 
But he cried, “ Oh, botheration ! 
I’ve killed it! That’s unfortunate for Natural Historee.” 


Then the little boy would hunt— 
How jealously he'd hunt— 
For nests with prey eggs in them—in hedge and bank and tree, 
t mattered not what bird, 
But a robin’s he preferred, 
And the eggs he'd suck, then string them, all for Natural Historee. 
He spied a merry cockchafer, 


ar 
» Pred F 
Mal, And grabbed this merry cockchafer, 
And stuck it with a good-sized pin upon his cap with glee ; 
And as he watched it spin, 
He muttered, with a grin: 
“] fancy now I’m getting on in Natural Historee.” 


On the wall he saw a wasp— 
A black and yellow wasp. 
‘IT wonder where he keeps his sting—I do indeed,” said he. 
Then it stung him on the nose, 
And, as you may suppose, 
He thought that he’d had quite enough of Natural Historce. 


a a a 


VERY PERSONAL PARAGRAPHS, 
MAINLY ABOUT NOBODIES, 


A PECULIAR interest attaches to the wedding of Miss Blanche 
Banbury to Mr. Henry Sponge. At quite an early age, Miss Blanche 
evinced a marked fondness for sponge cakes, and it was ever the habit 
of her father, Mr. John Banbury, the eminent baker, to indulge that 
inclination to her heart’s content—and her interior’s extent ; while as 
to Mr. Henry Sponge, he never, as a boy, went to the pantomime 
without taking a good deal more interest in the movements of the 
man who sold banburies in the pit, than those of the clown or the 
pantaloon. « 


Mr. Henry Sponge, sen., the father of the bridegroom, devotes a 
considerable portion of his time to chemistry—in fact, he keeps a 
chemist’s shop in the Clapham Road; and both he and Mr. John 
Banbury, who are neighbours, are regular advertisers in our paper. 
It is, however, with feelings totally uninfluenced by commercial con- 
siderations, that we wish the young bride and bridegroom every 
happiness that the world can yield. 


* 

Young Mr. Henry Sponge, although an assistant to his father by 
profession, is an amateur carpenter of some promise. At the age of 
twelve, he constructed, out of a mustard box from the grocer’s, a 
rabbit-hutch which quite astonished his parents—and the rabbits ; and 
his fret-work brackets, of which he made an overwhelming number 
(such things being so very useful for supporting heavy articles), were 
the admiration of his school-fellows, and of his uncle, Mr. Rosewood, 
the noted cabinet-maker of Euston Road. 


* 
Miss Blanche Banbury, now Mrs. Henry Sponge, has her accom- 
lishments also. She is an excellent hand at making pastry; and 
bor singing brings the tears to your eyes—especially if you know 
anything about music. “+ 
* 


The Rev. Orful Rongan, who has just been appointed Chaplain of 
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Dartville Prison, enjoys one great advantage for the position. He is 
personally known to almost every rogue in the prison, having closely 
associated himself with their ways of living when at liberty. The Rev. 
Orful Rongan received his church training at the hands of the Rev. 
William Shady, Chaplain of Pentonmoor, with whom he was first 
thrown in contact by being thrown into prison. Thus the Rev. Orful 
may be said to owe his present position, indirectly, to his having, in 
a moment of absent-mindedness, walked off with a gentleman’s port- 
manteau from the waiting-room of Charing Cross Station. 
a ® 


The Rongans are a Wiltshire family, and the head of the Welsher— 
that is, Wiltshire—House is Major Rongan, of the Black Guards. As 
the Major is undergoing the first part of his term at Dartville, the 
Rev. Orful cannot be said to have accepted a position which com- 
pletely isolates him from his family. The Major obtained his present 
Government employment through taking too great an interest— 
something like a couple of thousand per cent.—in company-promoting. 

* * 

Every. playgoer will regret to learn that Miss Amy Angular is 
incapacitated by a sprained ankle from retaining her réle in the chorus 
of The Laundry Girl at the Larkity Theatre. Miss Angular, besides 
being an exceedingly beautiful young lady (of a type), is peculiarly 
fitted for the duties of chorus girl, having exhibited talent in that 
direction as long ago as when she was twenty years of age, and never 
since then having developed an ambition for anything else. Notwith- 
standing her absence from the cast of The Laundry Girl, the manage- 
ment of the Larkity have decided to keep the piece in the bills. Miss 
Angular is succeeded in her part by Miss Janette Jellie, a younger 
daughter of Mr. Joseph Jellie, the noted confectioner of Kensington. 
Miss Jellie is no amateur, having deputised for an indisposed chorus 
girl at the Larkity once before. 

area ees PED 
“THE HAPPY HOME,” 

A NEW weekly. And surely, a new sensation. 'Tis many moons 
since JUDYsaw such a wonderful pen’orth. Sixty-eight pages. London 
Fashions, Paris Fashions, Dressmaking, Home Amusements, etc., etc. 
Good pictures, Literature good. Instructive, amusing. Here's a 
bon mot: “ A lady who was not remarkable for paying her grocer’s 
account with promptitude, said that she wished he would not give her 
such short weight for her money. ‘Well, madam,’ he replied, ‘I 
wish you wouldn’t give me such a long wait for mine,.’” Now, the 
paper in its entirety is equal to this. 

Ne | an 


NEw Definition: Taxidermist. The man who collects taxes. So 
called because he skins everybody he can, 


cris) free ree 


OVER PROPHETIC. 


(The Old Dee Mills, where the historic “ Miller 0’ Dee” Is supposed to have plied 
his trade, have been burnt down, According to an ancient legend, the mills ied, 


doomed to be burnt down three times. The prophecy re eee more than fulfille 
y fire. 


this belng the fourth time they have been destroyed 


Shade of Bluff King Hal, Well, Miller o’ Dee, the old mill’s burnt 
seibibe for the fourth time! More than fulfilled has been the pro- 

ecy ! 

Shade of Miller o’ Dee. My liege, it’s just like the end of the nine- 
teenth century—everything overdone ! 
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ART FOR ART’S SAKE. 


THAT most trying of all days ata 
picture gallery, the “Private View,” 
was over, and one of the artists who 
had contributed five or six canvases— 
his ewe lambs—to the collection, sat 
mopping his forehead with a crushed 
tomato silk handkerchief. The scent 
of the arum lilies with which the 
place was decorated mingled with the 
grateful odour of the chocolate, which 
four or five footmen had been handing 
round to the visitors, and the sunshine 
still pouring in made the atmosphere 
akin to oppressive. 

The artist—the shepherd of the ewe 
lambs—would step out and get a 
whisky and soda. 

Anon he returned, bringing a more 
refreshed look and another artist, who 
was “showing” somewhere higher up 
the street, with him. 

“Many in to-day?” he asked, as he 
led his brother brush along the line, 
gazing Sp eS at the daubs of 


others and expectantly for his own 
masterpieces. 

‘‘ Seventeen,” replied the other, 
dejectedly. | 


“H’m! Well, I s’pose the public 
will show some appreciation of Art 
some day |". 

Possibly — when these cricketers 
are not drawing the fools to Lords, and 
Hawke has abolished Ascot. Had 
many here?” 

“Twenty-eight, and five press 
lunchers! Idon’t believe the whole 
thirty-three put together know as 
much about Art as a Cherokee Indian 
does about the differential calculus!” 

** And which are yours?” 

“These five, I venture to think I 
have done nothing that will live longer, 
when once the right people see it, than 
this one. I call it ‘Eve’s Fall,’ 
though I could have wished fora more 
grandiloquent title.” 

“Ab, Er—isn’t your Eve a bit 


“'Well—er—between ourselves—I 
ran rather sbort of colours, and in my 
anxiety to finish whilst the inspiration 
was on me, I may have got her just a 
shade too pink.” 

“You painted wholly from inspira- 
tion, then?” 

“Entirely —I’d despair of ever 
finding a model with such a shape as 


that.” She. Do YOU LIKE SWANS? 
She. DOES YOUR BROTHER LIKE SWANS? 
She. IF YOU HAD A BROTHER DO YOU THINK HE’D LIKE SWANS? 


“So would I,” assented Charles, his 
friend, with a short hacking cough, 
“so would I.” 

‘The mere heightening of one tint, 
however, cannot affect the picture to any extent as a whole.” 

“ Dear me, no! Still, some captious critic might fasten——_” 

“Critics, my dear Charles,” sneered the master, “believe a 
woman, or an epitaph, or anything that’s false, before you trust 
in critics 1” " 

“Truly! Upon one point, old friend, I grasp your hand sincerely. 
It’s the tint of your serpent. I gave two whole years to the tint of 
serpents before I started on my magnum opus, ‘ Dante’s Dream,’ but 
even J have not excelled that bit of colouring there. Your serpent 
lives: your serpent is /” 

“‘ My dear Charles, this 7s good of you! It is magnanimous: it is 
great, but yet I must own——” 

“QO, modest man! O, true artist! Why dim the praise that Z 
unstintingly bestow ?” 

, Charles—er—to tell you the truth —the unfortunate 


“You didn’t paint it?” 

“J—I—that is I did, and yet I—I didn’t” 

“Great heavens! His work has stolen his reason |” 

“No, no, it hasn’t, Charles, but—but my landlady’s little boy stole 
my tube of B41 green—my serpent tint—and I had to—to—er— 
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substitute.” 

“ And what heaven-sent substitute came to your hand?” 

“ Charles, my dear friend”—(and his voice, choked with emotion, 
sank to a mere whisper)—“ that serpent is not painted at all, it is cut 
out and. stuck on; cut out of the green and gold wrapper of an ounce 
packet of Wills’s ‘ Three Castles ’—the very colour—swear, swear that 
you will keep my secret ?”’ 

“IT swear!” solemnly responded Charles; and just then the porter 
came to say that they always closed at seven, and it only wanted one 
minute to that hour. 

— oy 


On the Lawn. 


“ MAUDE, dear, isn’t that that Bullworthy-Joanes girl over there?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Well, I never! Quite alone; and last year she had a retinue of 
cavaliers. She appears to have lost attractiveness.” 

“She can’t help it, dear; she didn’t lose it. It was her pater who 
lost it—some over Dumbarton, some over Raconteur, some over 
Banquet, and quite a pile over Solaro. Come and see what is fancied 
for the Wokingham.” 
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THE CALL BOY. 


It is with a most sincere sense of pleasure that the C. B. “leads off” 


this week by drawing his readers’ attention to the splendid mission of 
the Theatrical Ladies’ Guild. 
A little T. L. G. pamphlet 
describes more delicately 
than the C. B. could what 
that mission is. It says: 
“This Guild has _ been 
formed, by Ladies in the 
Theatrical Profession, with 
the object of assisting—by 
the loan of Clothes to 
mother and child — their 
sisters (whether Actresses, 
Actors’ Wives, Choristers, 
Extras, Cleaners, or 
Dressers) in the Profession, 
during the period of their 
maternity.” It is further 
stated by the pamphlet that 
every member of the Guild 
is required to pay one shil- 
ling yearly, and contribute 
two articles of clothing for 
one child; that every com- 
mittee lady has to subscribe 
one guinea yearly, and the 
same amount of clothing as 
the ordinary member; that 
Miss Fanny Brough is Presi- 
dent and Miss Kate James 
Vice-President ; that the 
patronsinclude the Duchess 
of Sutherland, the Baroness Burdett-Coutts, and Sir Henry Irving; 
that every Tuesday afternoon a Sewing Bee, over which ladies 
of the committee preside in turn, is held at the house of the Hon. 
Sec. and Treasurer (Mrs. Charles L. Carson), 48, Great Russell 
Street, Bloomsbury, W.C.; and that “while garments suitable for 
mother and child are being made, the time is enlivened with songs, 
recitations, etc.” No doubt the “etc.” includes readings from “ The 
Heavenly Twins,” “ Helen’s Babies,” ‘‘ Children of the Ghetto,” and 
other works of appropriate sounding; while it would be safe to 
suppose that the repertory of song embraces Hood’s “Song of the 
Shirt,” and Grossmith’s “And the Mother—and the Child—were 
there,”—not both in the same shirt, of course (although very likely 
they would be, if it were not for the sweet labour of the Queen of the 
Sewing Bees—Mrs. Carson to wit—and her kind and industrious 
subjects). Here’s good luck to the T. L. G., and may it never know 
what it is to be hard up for a safety pin | 
* & 


“THE QUEEN OF THE SEWING BEES.” 


* 

Before Mr. Arthur Bourchier begins his tenancy of the Royalty, this 
once successful theatre, we are 
told, is to undergo considerable 
structural and decorative altera- 
tions and improvements. I don’t 
know what arrangements have 
been made for the decorative part 
of the business, but I should ima- 
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gine that the best way to decorate ( Wh We cent “of 
the front door would be to nail a - WN Ai AN wm 7 
horseshoe upon it. Let Mr. {ioij! //, SN Ay 44 
Bourchier see to this, so that the /f GH se 
chances may be reduced of my 7 | 
having in the near future to record St 
still another uninterrupted run of YY 
one consecutive night. / 7) 
Visitors to the Lyric this hot ZY 


weather are lucky, for I see it 
stated, in Mr. George Edwardes’ 
advertisements, that it is “‘posi- = |) /1{/!//////77/\NE 
tively the coolest theatre in Lon- HH) NIE il 
don.” No wonder, when An  '\\\SI/L/// NN 
Artist's Model is preceded by A 
Breevy Morning! It is not every 
theatre where they can turn on A 
Breeyy Morning every evening! 
Query: I wonder if An Artist's 
Model finds A Breevy Morning &  syqqusrep DECORATION FOR THE 
bit too draughty now and again? Front Door. 

Perhaps she does, and that is why 

the poster-artist has drawn her screening herself with a large palette. 
But there is one thing in the cool line that both artists and visitors 
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cannot get, and that is a cool reception. In conclusion, don’t let it 
be forgotten by melting pleasure-seekers that at the Lyric there is 
not only a Breezy Morning to be found, but a refreshing Tempest as 
well, e. 

* 


The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith having departed, Mr. John Hare 
puts on A Pair of Spectacics and plays A Quiet Rubber! Isn’t 
that just the sort of thing any sensible and peace-loving man would 
do after a visit from Zhe Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith? I can just 
imagine Mr. Hare sitting down with a sigh of relief, quietly putting 
on his spectacles, and demurely shuffling the cards! But don’t let 
my readers be satisfied with imagination merely. The best thin 
they can do is to see Hare putting on his Pair of Spectacles and 


' playing A Quiet Rubber, They are a pair of spectacles worth seeing, 


again and again. 
o * 


- 

The warm weather 
having proved too much 
for The Ladies’ Idol, that 
entertaining entertainer 
(the distinction is a 
necessary one), has taken 
a holiday and let the 
Vaudeville for the period 
of his absence, to that 
drily amusing young 
actor, Mr. Fred Kerr, 
who opens the theatre 
to-morrow (Wednesday) 
evening with The Strange 
Adventures of Miss 
Brown, a farcical comedy 
by Messrs, Robert Buch- 
anan and Charles Mar- 
lowe... . . Mar- 
lowe? Marlowe? Where 
have I heard that name 
before, in connection 
with theatricals ? 


THE OALL Bor’s GIRLS 
No. 166.—Miss Ettie Williams, 


To Miss *Tr** W*Lu**Ms. 
(Of The Prude's Progress.) 


SWEET W*ll**ms, purposely have I delayed 
The joy of making you a 0.B.G.— 

(1) for the reason that you had not made, 
Before your Comedy engagement, the 
Amount of progress that I like to see 
In candidates for the above Degree ; 

(2) for the reason that one likes to keep 
A pleasant duty for a time to come— 

Like children, saving from their pudding-heap, 
For last consumption, a delicious plum. 


Now I can gush with conscientious quill 
Of thine accomplishments upon the stage— 
Indeed, if, space were mine, I well could fill, 
With praise and thanks deserved, my “ Call Boy” page, 
Now thou hast Progress made in acting art, 
And recognition is thy proper due. 
And yet, considering your first good part, 
In this case Progress has, perhaps, made ae rae 
HE O. B. 


7 one 
IN THE SMOKING ROOM. 
VENTILATION, 
“Hor? I should rather say it was,” said Colonel Monkhouse, “and 
this room is not adequately ventilated. What is wanted is that the 


air should be kept in constant motion. 
*‘ No, one does not absolutely require machinery to do that. I have 


adopted a system at home which is very efficacious and does not cost - 


me a farthing. 

‘My fox-terrier has a very stiff tail, and I should say that Towzer 
has not been docked. 

“ He is a very affectionate animal, and when I sit down in my arm- 
chair ai is in the habit of sitting beside me and constantly wagging 
his tail. 

“Last week, while I sat oppressed by the heat and doing nothing 
but watch Towzer, his wagging gave me an idea. 

“TI took a Japanese fan from the wall, tied it by the handle with a 
piece of red tape to Towzer’s tail, and all at once had a most refresh- 
ing circulation of the atmosphere of the room. 

“Talk of your fan-tailed pigeons. They are nothing to a fan- 
tailed dog.” 
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HeR PROGRAMME SAID “Capt. DASHWOOD”; BUT HOW COULD SHE KNOW THAT THE LITTLE MAN 
WAS THE GALLANT OFFICER AND THE OTHER ONLY “SOMETHING IN THE CITY”? 


HISTORY . RE-TOLD. 
No. 31.—DEMOSTHENES AND THE PEBBLES. 


DEMOSTHENES was an Athenian, and he prepared orations; but 
owing to the fact that he stuttered, they did not make much impression. 

“T see what it is,” he said to himself, “I won’t get on at much of a 
rate until I can o-rate.” 

And he departed to a solitary spot on the sea-shore to practise. 

In order to strengthen his determination not to return till he had 
conquered his defect, he shaved half his head. 

“‘ Hven if I do not succeed in succeeding,” he thought, “I shall at 
least have the satisfaction of knowing that at any rate, I have had a 
close shave for it.” 

The method of self-treatment which he adopted, was to fill his 
mouth with pebbles and then to shout as loud as he could. 

While engaged in this occupation, he was visited by his former 
teacher, Iszeus. 

“What are you doing there, Demmy?” he asked. 

“ @rmh, chnpch hmmhk rpqghch,” shouted the future orator. 

“What?” 

“Grmh, chnpch hmmhk rpqghch,” was yelled. 

“ Ob, indeed But I don’t understand a word of what you’re saying.” 

Demosthenes thereupon emptied his mouth and explained : 

“I’m t-t-t-t-teaching m-m-m-m-myself orat-t-t-t-t-ory b-b-b-y sh- 
sh-sh-outing with p-p-p-p-p-p-pebbles in m-m-my m-m-m-m-mouth.” 

“Oh, are you?” said Isewus. “It seems to me that your shouting 
with pebbles is calculated to turn a listener stone-deaf.” 


—— 
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HONOURS EASY, 


THE great heart of the 
Nation, if the Daily Tele- 
graph will allow us the use 
of the expression, is palpi- 
tating again over the 
triumphs in the cricket field 
of Dr. W. G. Grace. Good! 
The worthy doctor’s public 
performances (JUDY, who is 
quite well, thank you, knows 
nothing of his private 
practice) are certainly some- 
thing that the great 
cricketer, and the great 
cricketer’s countrymen, may 
well be proud of. But let 
us guard against a tendency 
to over-do the thing. The 
great national game is not 
everything in the national 
life, though there is a good 
deal more to be said for 
cricket than for some of the 
arts before which the Daily 
Telegraph is so much dis- 
posed to prostrate itself. 

The Knighting of the 
manager of the Lyceum 
Theatre was received with 
raptures by the D. T., and 
the Order of Knighthood 
does not suffer any loss of 
dignity, perhaps, by the 
admission of an actor to its 
ranks. Now JUDY has no 
desire to under-rate the 
wonder and glory of Grace’s 
opacity performances, but 
she does not think this is the 
way to reward distinguished 
services atcricket. Not that 
it is not a better thing to 
play cricket than to play 
“King Arthur.” Not that 
the country does not derive 
more benefit from the great 
game than from all the 
ap hanger put together. 

ndeed, if Dr. Grace cares 
for a title, why not make 
him a peer of the realm at 
once? His Grace—there 
you have it. 

Still JUDY does not believe 
in making distinctions, and 
now that we have a Sir 
Henry Irving, why should 
not comedy also be honoured in a Sir John L. Toole, and if Sir John 
L. Toole, why not Sir Charles Danby, and if Sir Charles Danby, why 
not Sir Daniel Leno, this last by way of compliment to the music- 
halls? It is all very well for the Daily Telegraph to turn the 
enthusiasm of the country into ready money, but its grand scheme 
for collecting shillings for a Grace testimonial is but a sordid way 
after all, of recognising the stupendous achievements of—may we say? 
—the greatest man of the day. 

Of course, there are other great men, and one of the greatest—in his 
own way—is John Roberts, the epee eira iret het Now what has 
Roberts done that he should not have a knighthood, too; or, at least, 
a Daily Telegraph testimonial? True, John Roberts’s services to his 
country have consisted only in knocking a ball about—but just 
consider the way in which he has done it; and to have knocked a 
billiard ball about—or, for that matter, any other ball—better than 
any other man, is not that a title, as good as another, to supremacy? 
So Jupy hopes the great heart of the nation—quotation |—will be 
stirred also by the desire to render a tribute to the billiard champion. 
We do not ask for a peerage for him; but simply for “the knight- 
hood he has won by his great scores,” and if we cannot get this, let 
some mark of appreciation come from high quarters, even if it be 
only an appointment in the public service—something snug, say, in 
the office of the Board of Green Cloth. Sir John Roberts should 
be at home there, It would suit himtoaT. OraQ. 
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He, JACK WAS LUCKY WHEN HE MARRIED THAT BICH BOND- 
STOCK WIDOW. AS HER INCOME COMES IN SHE HANDS EVERY 
PENNY OF IT TO HIM. 

She. YES, SHE TOLD ME THAT WAS WHAT SHE CALLED 
HUSBANDING HER RESOURCES. 

or pee 


OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 
(Two Hundred and Serenty-seventh Meeting). 

“You are aware, gentlemen,” said the Ever Young and Lovely, 
“that, at the dinner of the Incorporated Society of Authors, the 
chair was taken by a Mr. Moberley Bell, who is said to be connected 
with the managerial department of a daily newspaper. 1 would 
willingly have let the painful matter drop, but other people have not 
let it drop. The young men who compile the literary gossip for the 
weekly papers continue to complain, and here is one of them to-night 
who insists on singing us a song, to be entitled : 

“WHO IS HE?” 
WHO is he, who is he, this Moberley Bell ? 
Sure, it isn’t a name one knows very well. 
See, he sits in the chair of the Authors who dine, 
He’s an excellent presence, he looks very fine, 
Just as stately a figure as one could procure 
To give us the toast of our literature, 
And whoever he is one is sure he’s a swell, 
But who is he, who is he, this Moberley Bell? 


Is he brought here by reason of books that he wrote? 
Is he known as a novelist, known as a pote? 

Does he ponder at midnight, and publish with Lane 
Weird fancies that thrill us with passionate pain? 
Does he bind them in delicate vellum, his books? 

Do the precious collect his editions de luxe? 

Let the secret be out! Mr. Thring, you must tell, 
Who is he, who is he, this Moberley Bell? 


Is he great at the sciences? great at romance? 

Has he written the annals of England or France? 

Has he dived into archives, and found something new ? 
Has he proved evolution is false or is true? 

No, nothing of that sort, no author is he, 

But only a man who pays authors their fee. 

No wonder the authors, then, think him a swell, 

And no wonder they’re proud of their Mobcrley Bell, 
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JUDY’S DIARY. 

Thurs., June 6.—The newest form of advertisement is that adopted 
by Thomas M‘Lean. Just outside his picture gallery in the Haymarket 
he throws orange peel on the pavement in order that the public may 
slip and fall in front of his shop. The idea was suggested by the 
portrait of the Hon. Arthur Wellesley Peel which is now on view. 

Fri., June 7.—To Drury Lane. Dusein La Locandicra. A poor 
thing is this comedy, sans wit, sans plot, sans intrigue. It has, though, 
one character, that of a tremendous coquette, which Eleanora Duse 
plays as I have never seen a comedy actress play before. As Sally B. 
is the greatest tragedienne of the age, so must Nelly D. be the greatest 
comedienne. 

Sat., June 8.—Heard Pattiin Zraviata. How I did enjoy the first 
Act, with her long duet, and longer scena. She sings as though the 
music could never have been different, as if it grew naturally, every 
note falling into place. 

Sun., June 9.—Dined with Sally B., and made friends with her 
tiger. She is quite tame—I mean her tiger, not Sally B.—of course 
Sally B. is tame. 

‘Mon., June 10.—Ladies’ Kennel Club Dog Show at Ranelagh Park. 
Institution ruled and populated, as it were, entirely by women. I 
forget who’s the head of the show, but all the dogs are “hers.” It 
might have been Lady Day, but it wasn’t. 

Lues., June 11.—Those who'd like to know exactly what the Queen 
was like in 1829 will see if they go tothe Grafton Gallery and look at 
the crayon by Westall. 

Wed., June 12.—Very angry. Overlooked an engagement. That 
to visit Tattersall’s Stud Farm at Cobham. Ran down at the eleventh 
hour and was too late. Never mind, am going to have a private view 
all to myself on Monday. 


ed 


Not a Success. | 

Mr, Worseley. I hear that the audience was rather displeased last 
night over your new production. 

Mr, Wragg (theatrical manager ). There is an element of doubt in 
the matter, for I have been unable to decide whether they hissed the 
badness of the play, or simply the badness of the leading man’s 
acting. 

. — 


The Morning’s Reflection. 


ON certain occasions the King of Roumania wears a solid iron 
crown, made from Turkish cannons captured at Plevna in '77; and 
many a dear old chappie who dresses to go out on the second morning 
after Ascot—after nineteen lunches and twenty-seven coach visits on 
the Hunt Cup Day—swears that he’s got that crown on instead of his 
hat as he hurrics off to his chemist for a pick-me-up. 


een ted 


Circumlocution. 
Miss Sentimental. What days are they that it is considered unlucky 
to be married on? 
Mr, Matter-of-fact. Well, it depends. Ordinarily there are only 
three hundred and sixty-five in the year, but in leap-year there is one 


day more, 
a oo 


POT POURRI. 


IT is not only agriculturists who are interested in the state of the 
crops. Hairdressers also take considerable concern in the matter. 
* * 


SARAH BERNHARDT has been fined ten francs in Paris, This 
corroborates the general opinion that she is a fine actress. 
: m & 


x 
A DoOoTOR has complained, at the South-Western Police Court, that 
the members of the Battersea Progressive Club indulge in imitations 
of cock-crowing in the early hours of the morning. But one would 
imagine that London “ Progressives” have precious little to crow about. 
* 


THE money necessary for the balloon expedition to the North Pole 
has been raised. There are people who look upon the intending 
voyagers as balloonatics. a * 

* 


THE adjourned discussion in the French Chamber of Deputies on 
the Spirit Tax Amendment Bill has been very badly attended, and the 
discussion, curiously enough, showed that there was little spirit in it. 

es & 


THE Chinese, it appears, are fond of stale eggs. This accounts for 
there being something rotten in the state of China. 


m 
IN announcing a forthcoming breach of promise case, the Exchange 
Telegraph Company made a mistake by stating that the defendant 
was Lord Sudeley, whereas it should have been Lord Sudley. Such 
an error, of course, occurred with e’s. 
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LONDON: June 14, 1895. 


NoTHING in modern politics has been more remarkable than the 
revival of the vigour of His Grace the Duke of Argyll. A martyr to 
gout, he had to retire almost en- 
tirely from public life, and even 
his private life was for awhile a 
burden to him. Affliction sore 
long time he bore, Physicians 
were in vain, Until someone in- 
troduced him to the Salisbury 
treatment, Which eased him of his 
pain. * * 
* 

This Salisbury treatment is of 
American origin. It has nothing 
to do with drugs, but has every- 

thing to do with diet. When you 
/ begin, you are allowed to eat 
nothing but steaks, and to drink 
nothing but hot water. After- 
wards, you are permitted a little 
fruit, and a little Apollinaris 
water; but no intoxicants and 
nothing farinaceous. 

= © 


On the advice of my friend, 
Mr. Bruce Joy, the sculptor, I once 
tried the Salisbury treatment myself, though I modified it to the 
extent of allowing myself a certain measure of whisky in the evenings. 
The effect of it was that I got pale and thin, and had to go abroad 
for change of air, though Mr. Bruce Joy was most indignant at my 
doing so: He said that it was one of the characteristics of the treat- 
ment that it made you worse before it made you better, and that I 
ought to have had courage and persevered. 

’ * * 


THE BRIDEGROOM. 


_ * 

Unlike me, it seems, the Duke of Argyll did persevere, and has 
seen his reward in the renewal of his health. He is able to go about 
making speeches at public meetings; he has taken an active part in 
the Armenian atrocity agitation; and he is now about, at the age of 
seventy-two, to marry a Lady of the Bedchamber. 

* * 


* 

_ The lady in question is a Miss Ina Erskine M’Neill, a niece of Sir 
John M’Neill, V.C., and a member of an ancient and distinguished 
family ; who, for many generations have shared with the Campbells 
the ownership of the Western Isles. Miss M’Neill is only twenty-one 
years of age and her bridegroom, as I have just said, is seventy-two. 
It is as good a testimonial as the Salisbury treatment need wish to 
have, + * 

The Deceased Wife's Sister we have always with us. The Bill 
empowering us to marry her is one of the hardy annuals of the Lords, 
where it is under the charge of Lord Dunraven. 


* 

It may be remarked, in passing, that the “deaser,” as she used to be 
called at Oxford, has found a new and strenuous advocate in the 
person of Mr. Douglas Sladen. Mr. Sladen has made her the heroine 
of a novel with a purpose. It was announced beforehand as about to 
contain an “indignant indictment” of the exist- 
ing law, and we were also told that it was likely 
to “provoke considerable discussion.” I have 
not read the book, because I never read novels 
with a purpose; but I understand that the 
characters are resident in Japan, and spend most 
of their time going over the temples, and discuss- 
ing the deceased wife's Sister as they go. 


* 

I am not going to discuss her here. The 
wisest contributor to the controversy was he who 
pointed out that, if a man married his deceased 
wife's sister, he would only have one mother-in-law. 


« 

One of the Earl of Dunraven’s peculiarities has 
been to employ private secretaries who have 
afterwards become the editors of newspapers. 
Two instances, at all events, occur to me. One 
instance is the case of Mr. C. Kinloch Cooke, who 
edited the Observer, the Pnglish Illustrated 
Magazine, and the Pali Mall Gazette; and 

the other instance is the case of Mr. W. H. 
Wilkins, who edits that ingenious magazine, the Humanitarian. | 


DECEASED WIFE'S 
SISTER. 


So long, therefore, as he does not try to make me marry my de- 
ceased wife’s sister, Lord Dunraven has my heartiest wishes for his 
success. THE SPEAKER. 
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TWO MODERN RIP VAN WINKLES. 
A TRUE TRAGEDY OF MARTIAL LIFE, 


Two wonderful Rip Van 
' Winkles have 
Arrived in London City O, 
A place which everyone 
admits 
Is populous and pretty O. 


(Tis very ugly, I maintain, 
And yet I call it pretty O, 
Because I know no other word 
To serve as rhyme for 
city 0.) 


The Rip Van Winkles are a 


alr 3 
Of Sercesits most heroic O, 
Whose. misadventure well 
might melt 
To tears the sternest stoic O. 
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To say good-bye to some dear 
friends 


Who were to England 
hieing O, 


They went on board at Halifax, 
A ship with streamers flying O. 


And—oh, to think what sad mischance 
May suddenly attack us O !— 

They slunk into the hold and soon 
They were as drunk as Bacchus 0 ! 


While they were drinking plenteously 
In manner most delightful O, 

The ship sailed off midst drenching rains, 
And hurricanes most frightful O. 


They slept throughout the voyage rough, 
Though many a gale had risen O, 

And when they woke at Liverpool 
They were marched off to prison O, 


Of regimental duties they 
Were eloquent assertors O, 

And yet the coppers handcuffed them 
And called them both deserters O. 


eee 


THE NEW MERMAID’S LAMENT. 


Spriggins (returning from his dip). HM, EXCUSE ME, MIss— 
MADAM, BUT YOU SEEM SAD. 

Mermaiden. ALAS! I SHALL NEVER BE ABLE TO WEAB DIVIDED 
SKIRTS AND BIDE A BICYCLE. 
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JUDY’S HINTS TO WOULD-BE EXHIBITORS AT THE SUMMER SHOWS OF SCULPTURE. - 


Take a large pair of wings (A @ siviee a pedestal (B) decorated with either snakes, cupids or fish, put a figure, either male, female, or neither— 
per ee tip-toe ;_ the hair to be dressed as in (C), take a halo (D D) and fix behind head by means of wire; call the figure, Faith, Hope, Joy, 
ear, th, Peace, War or Justice ; if War, add sword (E) if Justice, add sword and scales (F) colour to taste, and sell for a large sum, and there 


you are, 


THE WISHING BONE. 
THE STORY OF AN UNHAPPY YOUNG MAN WHO HAD 
EVERYTHING HE WANTED, 


HI. 


BEFORE he turned into bed, Duffin emptied his pockets, and when 
he found the wishing-bone between his fingers, he did not for the 
moment realise what it was. When he did, he flung it into the fire- 
place. He thought no more of it than that. 

Moses found it there in the morning, and carefully picked it up and 
placed it on his master’s writing table, where Duffin found it in the 
morning, when he was looking for the keys of the desk. 

“T wish to goodness I could find the beastly keys,” he was saying, 
when his eye caught sight of the wishing-bone, and he had no sooner 
taken it between his fingers, than he noticed that he had left the keys 
in the drawer. 

“Now, that’s extraordinary,” said he. He did not refer to the 
chicken bone, but to the fact that he should have found his keys in 
the right place for them, 

The wishing-bone he placed beside his plate, without -thinking, 
when he sat down to breakfast, and he thought no more of it till 
Stanley Jones dropped in. 

‘“‘T was wishing to see you,” said Duffin. 

“Well, I’m here.” Catching sight of the bone on the table, he 
added, “ The talisman, my boy, the talisman. See how it works,” 

“YT wish you wouidn’t joke in that way. I want to speak to you.” 

“My boy,” said Stanley Jones, gravely, “I’m not joking. But. 
what are you going to do with the wishing-bone?” For Daffin had 
risen from his chair with the thing in his fingers. : ; 

“To throw it out of the window. I pitched it into the fire last 


night, and, hang me, if I did not find it on my desk.” 

“ Ofcourse, it’s your luck, youknow. Don’tthrowitaway—your luck.” 

‘“‘T wish you would let me do as I please.” 

Stanley said no more; and D put the wishing-bone down 
beside him. 

“Now, what are you laughing at? I want to speak to you on a 
matter that is no laughing matter. I’m in love,” 

“You don’t say so?” 


" not?” 

ie Fd who's the lady ?” 

‘‘ Katherine Wheeler,” 

“ No-0-0.” es 

“Hang it all, what is there to wonder at in that?” 

“And what do you propose to do?” 

“You see, I don’t know whether she would marry me. What do 
you advise me to do to find out?” 

Ask her,” 

‘That's a capital idea, I will.” | ; 

He did; and she accepted him; though Stanley Jones, who was 
admitted to his most intimate confidences, knew no more than that 
Duffin had come to him, insisting upon drinking a bottle of wine with 
him, because he was the happiest man in the world. 

A week later Duffin insisted upon his friend drinking another bottle 
of wine with him—not because he was the happiest man in the world 
still, but because he was the most miserable. 

‘What's up, my boy?” said Stanley Jones. 

“J don’t think she cares for me. I wish I knew. I should be 
happy then—or, perhaps, I shouldn’t. All the same I wish I knew.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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THE RIME OF MAD AGNES. 


SHE was born in the Freethinkers’ Fold 
(Bradlaugh named the babe, it has been hinted). 
O her hair of blackness, fold on fold t 
O her eyes !—her chin so deeply dinted ! 
Lithe and tall she waxed (say, five foot eight) 
Fell beneath the Curse, like many another, 
Bore the Yoke from which it is too late 
For a man who would, to save his mother. 


For a time she bore it. Then she cried, 
* Nought am I to Ebbsmith but sultana ! 
Lo! I will these fetters cast aside, 
\ And bear forth the Socialistic Banner.” 
¢ Said was done—and from gray dawn till dark 
Spouted she with vigour and with volume, 
Sometimes from a tub in Regent's Park, 
Sometimes from Trafalgar’s smoky column ! 


For the Rights of Masses she would screech 
(Pocketing the while plebeian tanners) ; 
Long wages, short hours, and free speech, 
Free opinions—free dress, and free manners ! 
Till her vocal cords went with a snap. 
“Woe!” she moaned, “ Tis fate, too dire a-cursing.” 
Then she donned an apron and a cap, 
Joined a Sisterhood—and went out nursing. 


Chanced it that her patient was a male 

(Tonics, pills, beef-jelly and light claret) 
When he rose up comely, strong and hale, 

“You have saved my life,” he said, “so share it.” 
“True it is, Iam already wed— 

But who could resist your glance magnetic? 
And—— Your conscience clear upon that head, 

She’s a woman most unsympathetic.” 


Asterisks resulted * * * * Then—and then 
Agnes, with all earthliness, lost patience ; 
She deplored that men would be mere men, 
Aimed at high impersonal relations : 
Till a Wicked Duke strolled on the scene, 
And the sunlit world grew cold and black to her. 
For the wife, through this sere go-between, 
Asked the truant Husband to come back to her. 


Shrieked the Apostle of Pure Pulsclessness, 
“ Perish then, the unenlightened legions 
And she changed her linsey for a dress 
Which did not conceal the pectoral regions. 
Lucas knelt and worshipped then and there— 
’Twas the bour for Triumph of the Humaiu— 
Twining Yellow Asters in her hair 
She became a most superfluous woman. 


Hs 


Interposed, at this point, a Divine, 
A pedestrian pillar of plain piety. 
Cried he, ** Peccadilloes quick consign 
To the Limbo of all impropriety ! 
Virtue takes the cake, you know, in playa! 
So give op your lover—do not falter ; 
Your reward shall be my pastoral praise 
And this brand new Service Book and Psalter.” 


Rose she up then in her radiant gown 
(Shimmering sheen of siren-like seduction) 
Cast upon the Clergyman a frown, 
of arbar with scorn his spiritual instruction. 
And the Critics who had come to slate 
Grunted, “ Close thing, rather, but he’s shaved it /” 
As she hurled the Good Book in the grate— 
hee grabbed, shrieked, sobbed, and singeing, 
saved it ! 


Then the House broke into wild applause— 
And the Curtain on the Tableau tumbled, 
Ladies yawned, and dived for feather boas, 
Strings of cabs and broughams rolled and rumbled, 
As forlorn I sought the outer air, 
And the sticky pavements to revisit, 
“Yes,” I said, “the play’s the thing, but where 
In the name of Gracious Goodness is it ?” 
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Extract from New Novel. 


“ WITH one foot on the prostrate body of the robber, 
he beckoned with the other for assistance.” 
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NATURAL CURIOSITIES. 


{The notes and queries column of a contemporary includes a question from @ 
correspondent who wants to know of simple means of keeping infants’ ears in place.] 


OTHER letters are now looked for te the following effect : 

“Can you give me any advice as to what I can do with my eyes? I 
am constantly dropping them on the floor. I maymention that I am 
a Member of Parliament, and that my eyes went wrong when I first 
went in for politics, since which time I have never been able to see 
both sides of a subject—LABOUR MEMBER.” 

“May I ask for some medical advice gratis? My eldest son, who 
has just attained his majority, seems by some means or other to have 
lost all his brains, Iam quite certain that his head must be hollow, for 
whatever I say to him goes in at one ear and out at the other. 
—NUMSKULL.” 

‘A very curious and inconvenient malady has seized upon me. I 
find that my legs in the evening quite fail me, after having a drop 
more than a pint and a half of rum. The spirit is strong but the 
flesh is weak.—D., T.” 

“T am a volunteer, and strange to say, though in the summer 
months I have my arms, they are taken away from me in the autumn 
and put into the magazine. Where can I get cork substitutes at a 
cheap rate ?—RIFLE.” 

‘“‘T appeal to your valuable columns for assistance. Iwas marrieda 
year ago, and my first-born is now three months old, but has not a tooth 
in his head. Who makes infants’ size sets of false teeth__ F ATHER.” 

“I have difficulty in keeping my hair on, especially when Iam 
irritated. Is gum or fish-glue the best for maintaining my remaining 
hairs in position ?—OCTOGENARIAN.” 


THE TENNIS OEMON. 
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MR. OLIVER OLDBOY. 


(An elderly gentleman was lately summoned, at the West London Police Court, for “chucking” his host’s servant under the chin on handing her a shilling. ] 
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FOr the last three or four decades, Mr. Oliver Oldboy 
had been living In strict retirement. “Gad !"’ said he, 
“T should monstrously like to visit again the gay 
assemblles and routs,” And he thought of the time 
when, as a gay young spark, his hosts’ pretty maids 
would blush and dropa curtsey when, in tipping thema 
crown piece, he would chuck them under the chin. 


So he got his venerable valet to re-dress his wig, and 
started off to town, and called first thing on the great 
grandson of his long-dead boon companion, Dick 
Flyaway. “Is your master at home, pretty wench ?” 
he inquired, as he slipped a crown into the servant's 
hand and chucked her under the chin. Whereupon she 
sald she would summon him in the morning, 


And went and wld her inistress, who immediately 
told Mr. Oldboy she was surprised at such conduct. 
*Damme, madam! what have I done?” cried he. 
“Done, sir!’’ replied the lady, “I am surprised you 
ask.” “Curse me, madam! if I know,” said the old 
gentleman, with a puzzled look. Then Mrs, F, indig- 
nantly retired, leaving him alone In the drawing-room. 
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“Pardon me, Mr, Oldboy,” said F.,“but don’t you 
the drawing-room. “Glad to see you, Mr. think you had better haveacab and go straight to  insolence! Choose your weapons!" and Oldboy dashed 
Oldboy! Are you staying long in town? You'll your hotel?” “Wha’'! and not join the ladies?” out of the house. On his way to the hotel he saw a 
stop to dinner, I hope?’’ He would, with pleasure. “Well, sir, to be candid with you, you are not inafit policeman, and his mind went back to the Charlies; 
Mra, F, remained rigid during the meal, Mr. Oldboy state.” “Damme! what do you mean,sir?” “Sir sohe bonneted him and gotrunin, Flyaway, being 
drank port, of course, and when it wastime to jointhe you're drunk! moreover, you assaulted my servant, in bodily fear, took out a summons; so did his maid 


pebditer & coming home soon after from the city, “By the honour of a gentleman, Ill chastise this 


ladies, F. was horrified to find that his guest was and swore before my wife—you are no gentleman!’ The law business over, Oldboy went back to his 
rather drank, “ Wha’! Sir, you shall hear from mein the morning! _ retirement. 


READY 


THE BRITISH WORKMAN. 


Pictures and Underlines by 


ANSWERS TO OORRESPONDENTS. 


a 7 

LITTLE BILLY.—Willie Wastle was Governor of Hume Castle, 
Haddington. When Cromwell sent a summons to him to surrender, 
he replied by writing him some verses. We helieve they went 


J. BF. SULGBGIVAN. like this : 
Here I, Willie Wastle, 
APPEARING WEEKLY IN Btand firm in my ‘Castle, 
all the dogs in the town 
One Halfpenny. L A R K S f One Halfpenny. Shan’t pull Willie Wastle down. 


DAVEY.—Pot Pourri means olla da. Perhaps you don’t know 
what olla podrida means, Look it up; keep you out of mischief. 


BIRD’S «= 
HING Pil CUSTARD 


Supplies a Dally Luxury. 
HOP PILLOW MANUFACTURING C0., 2Sn7BLLINGTON squaRz, at” POWDER 


Daintles In Endless 
THE CHOICEST DISHES AND THE RICHEST CUSTARD, 


99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


TO ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


INFLUENZA, SLEEPLESSNESS, 


Or any NERVOUS AILMENT try our 


SOOTHING PILLOW, 


———————_——__—X—X—X—K—K—K—X—a_ See SS SS SS SSE 
The Editor of Jupy begs to inform his Correspondents that, when accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope, a rejected article or sketch will always be returned, 


Now ready, VOLUME LY. of JUDY, handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt edges, price Eight 8 
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ACROSS THE HERRING POND.—No. 2. 
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Jupy’s Own Double-Distilled Extra-Special Artist is here depicted in the condition in which he says he landed on the other side. We were 
not there at the time, so we suppose we must take his word. On his way over, JUDY’s Own D.-D.E.-S.A.'says he thought: he would be 
welcomed by a gentleman of the Farmer Hayseed breed, also here depicted ; he was, therefore, knocked completely off his perch -when a tru 
son of Erin, with the mosquito accompaniments before alluded to, did all the honours. More next week and more the next, 


ROMANCES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
No. 174.—A BIKE, A BOOK, AND A BEAK. 


A BIKE, and a book, and a beak— 
I will tell you, concerning these three, 
A story which opens a problem unique, 
And the story is true as can be. 
The chap with the bike was careering abroad, 
While the student of Virgil was crossing the road. 
And the bike and the man who was speeding it 
Came fizzgig, geewallop, kerflop— 
And the book and the man who was reading it 
Went neck-over-heels-over-crop. 
The bike-rider slowed his machine with a twitch, 
And it pitched down the bank, and arrived in a ditch. 
Both the book and the bike were “ broke,” so to speak, 
And the bookist and bikist were brought to the beak ! 


A bike, and a book, and a beak— 
And the magistrate, grinding his teeth, 
Said to each of the battered ones, “ Speak, sirrah, speak |" 
And they spake as recorded beneath. | 
“The fault was the bookist’s !” the bike-rider cried, 
And, “ The fault was the bikist’s!” the bookist replied. 
Quoth the bikist, “To whistle I hurried, 


When I found the fond imbecile near me, 
But so deep in his book he was buried, _ 
He seemed not to heed or to hear me!” 
Quoth the bookist, ‘‘ Must students be bounden, O Beak, 
To keep ears open wide for the bike-demon’s shriek ? 
I maintain that the fiend, who ahead did not look, — 
Is to blame for the wreck of my beautiful book !”” 


A bike, and a book, and a beak 
And the beak had a sapient look 
As he thus, with a shrill and censorious squeak, 
Brought both the delinquents to book : 
‘The bikist, not stopping by hook or by crook, 
Indisputably damaged the book-reader’s book : 
And the bookist, by crossing the highway just like 
A somnambulist, ruined the bike-rider’s bike | 
Thou, bikist, must purchase the bookist 
A new book—though the task thou dislikest : 
Thou, student,—how savage thou lookest |— 
Must buy a new bike for the bikist !” 
And the problem unique which has puzzled my brain 
I will now for your solving indite : 
Did the beak, thus deciding, wrong one of the twain, 
Or serve both the stark imbeciles right? ° 
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THE WOES OF A WITCH. 


S1nG Muses, sing the sorrows of 
A most unlucky dame : 

Long Sutton is her dwelling place, 
Pol Perkins is her name. 


The parish all respected her, 
Though she is far from rich, 
Till Betty Hicks, who lives next 
door, 
Denounced her for a witch. 


— 
SN Bet’s puddings burst their tightest 


pore, 

Her hens refused to lay, 

Her cows no longer yielded milk, 
And ruined was her hay. 


When asked by neighbours high and 
low 
To tell the reason why, 
Bet wept and sobbed, “Tis all along 
Of Polly’s hevil heye.” 


Then Betty’s husband seized a stick 
In his avenging fist. 

He beat Pol Perkins cruelly, 
And broke her pretty wrist. 


When these tremendous deeds were done, 
Bet’s hens resumed to lay, 

Her cows gave milk abundantly, 
And fragrant was her hay. 


Which proves that Mr. Hicks’s plan 
All people must extol; 

Yet four pounds four he has to pay 
For walloping poor Pol. 


ni 


HISTORY RE-TOLD. 
No. 32.—CROMWELL AND HIs TITLE. 


AFTER the collapse of the Barebones Parliament, 
a council of officers considered the question of what 
title should be bestowed upon Oliver Cromwell, 
though as a matter of fact he had no title to any 
title. 

There existed a person called Lambert, who was 
Cromwell's creature. Lambert was not a Butler, 
but Oliver’s bottle-washer, 

Lambert suggested that his chief should be styled 
Protector. 

“ Look here, Lambert,” said Cromwell, “ that is all 
very well, but I have a prophetic inkling that some 
of the great Liberal party, of which we are shining 
lights, will object to anything in the nature of 
Protection, and then they may not like my having 
been 2 Protector. Couldn’t you make me Lord Free 
Trader of the country?” 

“Tt doesn’t sound very well,” replied Lambert ; 
“ besides, there is no use looking so far ahead.” 

“Don’t mention heads to me,” said Cromwell. 

‘That’s rather a sore subject.” 

“You see, if we make you Protector, you will be 
able to have your views represented in all statutes 
which are passed.” 

“I do not care so much for seeing my views in 
statutes,” observed Oliver. “What I would much 
prefer to see are my figure and face in a statue.” 

“ Perhaps you may also attain to that some day,” 
was the consoling comment of Lambert. 

[But the Protector has not got it yet. ] 


— ~~ 


In the Nick of Time. 


HE was a penny-a-liner, and for five days had 
been vainly looking for some accident, fire, murder, 
or suicide to report, but things happened to be dull 
in those directions. 

While engaged deep in thought as to whether he 
would not invent a robbery, a hansom cab coming 
along knocked him down and broke two of his ribs. 
a Thank goodness,” he said, “I’ve got an item at 

ast.” 
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COLOUR MUSIC. 

(Mr. Wallace Rimington has delivered a lecture at St. James’s Hall, the object of 
hdcad Au to show that various colours are assoclated with different kinds of 
m 

THB logical outcome of this theory may lead, in the future, to a 
criticism of a new opera in colour terms. 

“Mr. Wagner Wilson’s grand opera, produced Jast night at the 
Covent Garden Theatre, is mainly of the scarlet school. The overture 
opens with a strain of pink, gradually developing into a movement of 
a red-golden character; though, doubtless, enemies of Mr. Wagner 
Wilson may be found to describe it as carroty. A more accurate idea 
may, possibly, be conveyed by styling it to be of an auburn hue. 
Towards the close of the introduction, however, the composer becomes 
deeper, and the pathetic finale to the overture 1s deep crimson, thus 
corresponding with the fifth act which appropriately, by the way, 
runs with gore. The first act is chiefly of a delicate salmon tint, with 
slight variations of colour of a tomato which is not quite ripe. In the 
second act the leading idea is rose, but occasional introductions of 
yellow by the bassoons, and of violet by the trombones, create agreeable 
reliefs. We now come to the third act, in which the villain makes an 
unsuccessful attempt to carry off the heroine in his lugger. Here 
vermilion is seen almost throughout, and it must be admitted that 
Mr. Wagner Wilson has made a great mistake here by introducing a 
sailor’s drinking song which is bright blue, interspersed with stripes 
of green, yellow, brown, and purple. Mr. Wilson has always given us, 
in the past, music of such an advanced nature that it really comes as 
a shock to find him pandering to that section of the public which still 
believes in all the colours of the spectrum. The fourth act is scarlet, 
and the fifth, as already stated, distinctly crimson. There is no doubt 
that the new work will often be seen again, and it should have a good 
run, thus proving a fine specimen of the scarlet-runner.” 


Oe 


MATRIMONIAL Suit: Frock coat and white waistcoat, 


OUR SERVANTS. 


Servant (applying for place). AND I SHALL WANT ALL DAY SUNDAY OFF, MUM. 
Mistress. ALL DAY SUNDAY! WHATEVER DO YOU MEAN? 
Servant. WELL, YOU SEE, MUM, I GO CYCLING ON SUNDAYS WITH MY YOUNG MAN, 


[ Not engaged, 
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THE “FLOUNDER” YACHT 
CLUB. 
CHAPTER IV. 


WE are determined to make some noise in 
the world. The burgee with mermaid dis- 

layed, has made itself famous off the mud 
Paty all along the coast. Mr. Jabez Smith, 
on reading the first monthly report, said : 

“The Flounders can hold up their heads 

inst any of the Thames clubs. (Voice: 
* Perhaps it's the clubs that have made some 
of these heads so infernally cracked.”) Gen- 
tlemen, this is not a time for jesting. I am 
ing you now on @ most important 
subject; we have, as yet, no proper prize 
fund established, and those interested in 
the club, and who wish to show that a really 
sporting spirit prevails, surely must be ready 
to support it.” 

Mr. Spruce Simpson : Would the secretary 
be ready to accept prize gifts in lieu of money? 
Yes; well, he was very glad to hear it. He 
had at home, what he was quite ready to part 
with for the interests of the club, although 
he valued it most highly—a perfect copy 
of the Penny Pncyclopedia—a work, he need 
not say, that was world-renowned and—— 

Mr. Sigismund Jones (commodore) : Surely, 
though, if presents are to be offered as prizes, 
they must be of a somewhat appropriate 
kind. A clock, for instance, to show accurate 
time—it was important that a racing yachts- 
man should always have time in his mind; a 
stop watch, too. Well, and what might be 
the next best thing to a watch——( Voice: 
“ The pawn-ticket for it ; some of the members 
could weigh in with a few of those.”) Gen- 
tlemen, Order! Order ! 

Mr. Jabez Smith (secretary): There is 
also another smal] matter that I wish to 
bring before your notice. At present we are 
without a starting gun or mortar; if any 
gentleman was really affected by a true 
sporting spirit he would be only too ready 
to supply that much-felt want. 

Mr. Snooksby Harris: Second-hand things 
of that sort are not up to much. Only two 
years ago I was standing next to a man who 
had just offered to lend me a brace of ponies, 
when the starting gun at the Sardine Club 
exploded, and took him out of his coat and 
waistcoat half a pound ata time. I didn’t 
get them two ponies, and next settling day 
over the Liverpool Cup—— (Voice: “ This 
ain’t the Victoria nor the Albert !”’) 

Mr. Jabez Smith: Gentlemen, I am truly 
sorry that we cannot agree on such small 
matters. I was about further asking if any 
of you were prepared to assist me with any 

works of art with which to decorate 
the club walls and tables. 

Mr. T. Snooksby : I am quite ready to part 
with a model of a most interesting craft, 
which I have allowed my son to take pos- 
session of for some time. This curious relic 
is kedge-built, with a dash of the scow about 
it as to its hull—there being considerable 
counter fore and aft, the deck is almost 
completely covered like a houseboat. The historic original was ran 
many years ago in the wild animal trade. TZhe Ark, 2500 tons. 
Captain Noah. The model only cost two-and-six in the Lowther 
Arcade, but——. (Cries of “ Order!” “ None of your cheek !””) 

Mr. Jabez Smith: I am sorry to see that any member of the club 
should think that he could possibly derive any dignity from such un- 
called-for ribaldry, and—— 

Mr. T. Snooksby : Well, the Ark’s on quite as good lines as some of 
the tubs that fly our burgee. I have heard of a Thames lighter rigged 
out with a workhouse blanket—— (“ Order, order !”) 

We regret to have to state that the meeting closed in some con- 
siderable confusion. Adjourned sine die.—(To be continued.) 

See 
A Doctor’s Charges. 

A MEDICAL man in Ireland has been fired at. It is rather excep- 

tional to find a medical man receiving a charge instead of making one, 
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“GOOD HEAVENS! WHAT'S THE MATTER?” 

“ HURT IN A RAILWAY ACCIDENT.” — 

“ COLLISION?” 

“YES; KISSED THE WRONG WOMAN IN A TUNNEL.” 


How to Obtain News. 


A LONDON evening paper publishes what the Paris edition of a 
New York paper has received from its Berlin correspondent, re- 
specting the health of the Russian Czarewitch. At this rate, we may 
some day expect to find the metropolitan morning papers quoting 
from the Japanese Telegraph, the opinion of its Fijian correspondent 
about the views held in Alaska respecting the account given in South 
African papers about an Indian expedition, as reported by Madrid 
Merowry from data furnished by an Australian authority, who based 
his remarks upon a passage in the Greenland Gazette, inspired by the 
War Office officials of Monaco. 

ee 
True and False. 


Hairdresser. Yes, 1 pride myself on the fact that all the false hair 
which I sell is thoroughly genuine. 
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THERE are few, if any, who will not welcome heartily Mr. Robert 
Buchanan’s return, as a playwright, not only to the London stage, 
but, what is moreauspicious, 
to the Vaudeville stage— 
the identical scene of many 
a half-success of his, and of 
one whole one, namely, 


—= Sophia, «a Buchana-lian 
"HVALNENI adaptation which never 
eo chips in with my theatrical 
Nw recollections without bring- 
PLAN 3, ing with it a righteous 

- sense of gratitude for a 
most respectable, but most 
enjoyable dramatic enter- 
tainment. It has always 
been a marvel to me how 
Rubicund Robert (there he 
is, bless his honest English 
—beg pardon, Scotch— 
heart !) managed to get so 
much of “Cassell’s Satur- 
day” flavour into Fielding 

"hj hs | without breaking the spirit 

Rar SE | of the story. Perhaps it 
BaeDY | FY//A was Mr. Leonard Boyne’s 
AW ra persistently intoxicated 
voice which contributed 
largely to the preservation, 
in the opposing presence of 
insinuating Bell Sauvagery, 
of a proper dissoluteness. How well Mr. Leorfard Boyne was suited 
to the part of Tom Jones! What a fine performance was the late 
Royce Carleton’s Blifil! How sweet was Miss Winifred Emery’s 
Sophia, and how delicious Miss Maude Millett’s Molly Seagrim ! 
Those were good times, Robby, my boy, and everyone hopes that The 
Strange Adventures of Miss Brown, by you and Mr, Marlowe, will 
result in the production of some resemblance to them. At anyrate, 
there ought to be, in these days of cricket-worship, a good time in 
store for one so prominently connected with Fielding as yourself, 


ROBBY’S RETURN. 


On the evening of Saturday, June 15th, Sir Henry Irving deprived 
playgoers of the usual handsome fare at the Lyceum in order that he 
might go round to the Hotel Métropole to discuss the hansom fare 
at the annual dinner of the Cabdrivers’ Benevolent Association. Sir 
Henry, who presided, made an interesting and humorous speech on 
the subject of London cabmen, and in the course of it remarked that, 
so far as his own personal street locomotion was concerned, he had 
given up hansoms for four-wheelers. If Toole had been present— 
which, alas! he wasn’t 
—that irresistible 
joker would no doubt 
have chided Sir Henry, 
as a theatrical mana- 
ger, for being so dis- 
loyal and unbusiness- 
like as to desert A 
Quiet Rubber and The 
Bells! But no such 
protest put in an 
appearance, and it is 
pleasant to record that 
the dinner and the 
speeches went off as 
smoothly as the vehicle 
which the increased 
responsibilities of the 
knightly actor’s nerves 
have obliged him to 
abandon, Subscrip- 
tions amounting to 
about £1100 answered 
Sir Henry’s earnest 
appeal on behalf of the 
funds of the Associa- 
tion; and I have it on 
the authority of one 
who was present when 
theamountwasnamed, 
that no cabby in the company got up and demanded another shilling. 

x 


’ A KNIGHT IN A HANSOM, 


Zeller’s Vogelhindler, at Drury" Lane, is distinctly a thing to be 
heard, even though distinctly hearing it may not mean distinctly 
understanding it—so far, of course, as the German language goes: 
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and let me tell you, before I forget it, that one evening of German 
Janguage goes a pretty long way with an audience whose linguistic 
education does not happen to have been “made in Germany.” But 
it is easy to appreciate and enjoy sweet and lively music in whatever 
language it may be sung, and lively and sweet is the music of Zeller’s 
comic opera. Then, you know, the fiddles of the Ducal Court Com- 
pany of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha do not speak German, but appeal to 
you in quite a rational way; and as to the drums, why they are so 
thoroughly English that the Ducal Drummer who hits them doesn’t 
seem to understand them in the least. Perhaps the brass is a bit 
German—but have we not all been prepared to understand that by 
the gentle medium of a legislative course of German bands? In 
addition to all these inducements to enjoy Der Vogelhdandler, there is 
its irresistible comedy. Oh, it 7s so laughable !|—but you must take 
good care not to give yourself away by shouting with laughter in the 
wrong place. The best thing to do is to sit next to a German, and 
by watching him closely, and roaring when he roars, enjoy the fun in 
such a way as to make your English neighbours envy you for knowing 
what you are laughing 
at. Don’t select a 
“ suide” who is laugh- 
ing at everything, for 
he is sure to turn out 
to be an Englishman 
without the faintest 
knowledge of the Ger- 
man language. Your 
safest plan for telling 
a German will be to 
look at the cut of his 
evening waistcoat and 
the cut of his hair. If 
you find he is show- 
ing as little hair as 
shirt -front, you may 
laugh with him. Like 
unto Zeller’s music— 
which, as I have said, 
is sweet and lively—is 
Fraulein Palmay, who 
takes the part of 
Christel, a village 
letter-carrier. Surely 
her lover, Adam, a 
Tyrolese _bird-seller, 
never had in stock a bird that sang more divinely than QGhristel! 
There is nothing new in the story of Der Vogelhandler, and all the 
characters are as old as Adam ; but I can strongly recommend you 
to “listen to the music, to the music of Palmay.” Then there is the 
comedy of it; pray don’t forget that—or how to laugh at it! 
* * 
x 
To Miss L*iu** B*LM*R*, 
FoR years and years I’ve tried and tried, 
In gardens flat and gardens hilly— 
From gardens fairly long and wide, 
To gardens covered by a stride— 
To rear, upon the sunny side, 
That flower of my heart, the Lily. 
The plants themselves have always grown, 
And borne their blessed buds in plenty— 
Indeed, Miss B., on one alone, 
I counted eight or nine-and-twenty. 
But that is the annoying part— 
Despite the sunbeam’s- hatching power, 
To aid my horticultural art, 
The blessed buds refuse to flower !|— 
And try however hard I may, 
I have not grown one to this day. 


If lilies are supposed to grow 

On plants at all, mine ought to flourish. 
I’m sure I’m doing all I-know 
To make the buds their flowers show— 
But somehow (though I like them so) 

They scorn my poor attempts to nourish. 
I’ve put them where the sun all day 

Upon their lanky bodies lingers ; 
I’ve taken what was once some hay 

And put it round them with my fingers. 
But no: it’s not a scrap of use; 

To try again were simply silly. 
Henceforth I wish them to the deuce, 

To love instead the human Lily. 
Yow’re not a very backward kind, 
Miss L*11** B.,—or I am blind. 


THE CALL Boy’s GIRLS. 
No, 167.—Miss Lillie Belmore. 


THE O.B. 
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THE CAB-RUNNER’S DRAMA. 

THOUGH officially unrecognised, Cockie, 
the cab-runner, was as important an adjunct 
to London. Bridge railway-station as—let us 
say the bun and beer buffet on the departure 

latform, or even the five o’clock Pullman to 
righton. 

Nobody knew, or cared, about his age, and 
his proper surname, if he possessed such a 
thing, was as great a mystery as ‘Lord Rose- 
bery’s policy. His nightly habitation was 
popularly supposed to be a cabbage crate in 
the Borough Market, whilst his diet, if the 
odour which invariably surrounded him could 
be taken for anything, consisted principally 
of the glorious incomparable onion—the onion 
in all branches of his numerous family, from 
the rotund, kingly representative of Spain, 
down to the modest chive, and from the 
savoury leek to the indispensable shalot. 

In an ordinary way there is not a deal of 
money in cab-running: the well-gloved and 
bejewelled finger of pride can point to no 
bloated millionaire, either now or lately in 
the business. By way of compensation none 
of its votaries are martyrs to dyspepsia or in- 
digestion, nor do their livers trouble them 
worth writing about. 

‘“‘ What do I earn?” repeated Cockie, lured 
into a tavern by a wily interviewer. ‘ Ere, 
what are yer gettin’ at—Income Taxes? But 
never mind if y’ are—ere, stand us two slices | 
an’ a ’ard-boiled ’un an’ I'll tell yer a three- 
ack mellydrama.” 

It wasn’t a great deal for the making of a 
piece, and the attendant Hebe, receiving 
metallic demonstration of the fact that it was 
not a“ credit order” on the part of the runner, 
produced the edibles. 

“Scene the Fust,” began the partly-re- 

freshed raggedy-man, with a delivery as 
dramatic as might be, allowing for the last 
mouthful of “toke” and boiled hen-fruit, 
“ Scene the Fust : hexterior of the London an’ 
Brighton station, London Bridge. The time ; 
two in the afternoon—the 11.5 from Ports- 
mouth justin. Carrickters: a gent in a ’igh 
’at an’ a ’urry, a young leddy as don’t seem 
altogether easy in ’er mind about somethink, 
a Gladstin’ bag marked J. W. F. in red, a 
japanned tin trunk with a red stripe round it, 
a porter an’ a fourwheeler. They was the on’y 
lot with luggage by thet train, an’ the ceb 
they'd took ’appened to be a strange ‘un, 
an’ the driver surly. Orf they starts, down 
South’ark Street, an’ over Blackfriars Bridge, 
with me arter ’em, up Bride Street, acrost 
Ho’born an’ down the Gray’s Inn Road. On, 
on they goes, past King’s Cross an’ through 
Camden, till just as I feels like developin’ a 
splint in the near-’ind the ceb pulls up at a 
villa at ‘Averstock "Il. ‘Carry ’em in for 
yer, sir?’ an’ up the steps and inter the 
passidge I lands’em. Thrippence !” 

“ Hardly knew how to spend it, did you?” 

“I didn't spend it, mister—not all,” chimed 
in Cockie, with a dash of sarcasm, “TI allus 
make itarule o’ puttin’ somethink into consuls, 

e month. But never mind: Scene the Second—same as the Fust, 
outside the station, but two days later. Carrickters: a black- 
muzzled gent of a sort o’ milit’ry cut, a helderly old gent, very much 
excited, and the porter as come.on in Scene One. There bein’ no 
trains doo for twenty minutes, I was a-settin’ behind a ceb, a-mendin’ 
me braces with a bit o’ string. ‘Thet’s the man,’ says the porter, 
a-p’intin’ me out ; an’ up they comes. Did I foller a ceb that took a 
gent an’ a young woman, with a box with a red stripe round it, away 
from the station o’ Monday? Welldid I mot / Any other luggage ? 
Certn’y. a Gladstin bag marked J.W.F. ‘Good evvings, as I 
thought,’ cries the old gent, ‘that villin Fisher!’ Where did they 
goto? That was more’n I could tell ’em, but I could show ‘em. 
VYour-wheeler ; an’ me on the box seat. Lor, didn’t it seem a treat a 
ridin’ over that run I’d ’ad on the Monday! I took ’em the selfsame 
root—every ineh of it—an’ didn’t I come the ‘ orty’ with the cebman 
when, lookin’ at my dusty, torn toggeroona, he kep’ askin’ ‘ What’s 
the game, Cockie?’ ‘You wait an’ see,’ says I, jest as though I'd 
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“7 THINK YOU'VE GOT IT JUST A SEMITONE TOO HIGH. It’s Rose MADDER NATURAL 
AND YOU’VE GOT IT FLAT. 


got it all up me sleeve an’ was keepin’ it as a surprise for him, An’ 
he did see—an’ so did I! No sooner did I point out the little villa, 
than the old gent starts knockin’ as though he’d bring the door down. 
"Nother minnit he’s rollin’ down tbe front steps a-holdin’ Monday’s 
tofi— J. W.F.,’ I takes it—by the winepipe, an’ seemin’ly the old 
un havin’ all the best of it. Then follers sich a howdydoo as yer don’t 
often see, in the midst 0’ which the young girl comes rushin’ out—as 
white as a sheet an’ cryin’ like a drinkin fount’in. The old gent grabs 
old of ’er, sticks ’er in the fourwheeler an’ drives off. The other 
gent takes me along with ’im to a public ’ouse. What’ll pay me for 
my loss o’ time? Why, 0’ course I leaves it to’im. Strike me lucky 
—a sovereign |” 

‘Scene the Third : Interior o’ Lock’art’s Corfy Palace. Carrickters : 
Me and one o’ the blokes—not forgettin’ the sovereign! Three 
plates 0’ ’am, five tea-cakes, three buttered scones, a small German, 
an’ three pints 0’ corfee. Tablo veevongs, there’s a picture for you! 
What d’ye think o’ ¢hat for a life-drama in three acks?” 
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209. Something Zike a bull. By T. Sidney Cooper, R.A. 
121, The Farmer’s Boy, with, we suppose, the F'armer’s Hat, as it is 
evidently much too large for the Farmer’s boy. By G. Clausen, A.R.A. 


JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs., June 13,—To Mr, J. H. Leigh’s Second Thursday Evening 
at St. Martin’s Town Hall. There’s only one more. Seems a pity 
that he should discontinue them when they were just threatening to 
become popular. He recited King John. 

Fri., June 14.—To the R.LP. in Water Colours. Sketches and 
studies by members, There is no lack of Water Colours, despite the 
drought we have had. 

Sat., June 15.—To Bradfield College, Berks, to see the Alcestis of 
Euripides. Novel Exhibition. Greek play performed in the open 
air, and a theatre carved out ofachalk pit. But there were stalls and 
boxes as well, All parts played by masters or boys of Bradfield 
College, and the young erudites, speaking the original Greek text, 
translated it into English for the oldsters who—who had forgotten 
their classics, | 

Sun., June 16.—Read Alcestis, How it all comes back to me— 
from yesterday. 

Mon., June 17,—Aquarium, Clock and Watch Exhibition. Clocks 
and watches on show that once belonged to Lady Jane Grey, Queen 
Elizabeth, James 1., Charles I., Cromwell, Burns, Sir Isaac Newton, 


etc. This is the first time I remember the great Westminster house — 


to be behind the times. 

Tues., June 18.—To Ascot. More people than ever. Bright day, 
bringing out the best cut frock-coats and folded trousers of the men, 
and the gayest silks and finest satins of the women. Traditionally, 
all the outsiders came in, but untraditionally, they came in a long 
way behind the favourites. Knowing that Ascot is the place to spend 


243. The Skater, or cool proceedings. By W. Bouguereau. 
291. Noah’s Ark Land, or good all round Dummies. By F. Goodall, R.A, 
835. Disputed Rights: a Sequel. By Chas. Stuart. 


a happy day if you back outsiders, I backed ’em, and lost. . 
Wed., June 19.—Backed the favourites to-day. Ascot was itself 
again. Iwasn’t. The favourites lost,sodid I. Capital race in the 
Royal Hunt Cup. Victor Wild proved once more, and for ever, that 
he is one of the strongest and fleetest horses ever foaled. He was top 
weight, and ran second to Mornington Cannon and Clorane. Beaten by 
ashort head, But it wasn’t the horse that was beaten, it was the jockey. 


POT POURRI. 
Pay Up. 
As Mr. William O’Brien has now received the Chiltern “ Hundreds,” 
he might use them for paying those law costs, you know. 


A RECIPE given to get rid of beetles is to crush borax and put it 
near where the beetles congregate. Some people adopt the simpler 
plan of crushing the beetles. ." 


A RUSssIAN professor of dancing has invented a dance alphabet. 
Probably the leading letters are I, HE G. 


ALTHOUGH some members of Parliament | raps to object to the 
House of Lords, the same men are to be found at times to approve of 
“a count,” Pa 

* 


No less than £7 was spent on pencils at the last St. Pancras Vestry 
election. Possibly the voters to be led to the poll. 
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LONDON: June 21, 1895. 


Mr. R. GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN is a typical Oxford young man, well- 
dressed, well-groomed, and addicted to speaking with the “Union 
Voice,” even in conversations of a personal and 
private kind. He was, I believe, President of 
the Union, and he took a first in “ Greats.” 


I used to meet Mr.- Griffith Boscawen at the 
Cecil Club—a place where a number of young 
Tories used to assemble to pay each other com- 
pliments and exchange tit-bits of information. I 
believe the Club still meets, though I left it some 
time ago. Anyhow, I met Mr. Griffith Boscawen 
there, and he wanted me to join the United Club. 
y I enquired the nature of this United Club, and I 
was told that the principal members of it were 
young men from the Temple who were prepared 
at a moment’s notice to go down into the 
country and make political speeches. Such, 


of his friends, Mr. M. H. Temple, Mr. G. O. 
Bellewes, Mr. W. H. Devenish, Mr. Skinner 
Turner, and Mr. Hussey Walsh, most of whom 
were also friends of mine. 


* 

I turned the matter over in my mind. I knew 
that I was a fairly good speaker, and, of course, 
it would be a great thing to help the party, 
but, on the other hand, to stump the country, 
in however excellent a cause, was inconsistent 
with the contemplative quiet which the literary 
So I refrained. oom : 

* 


MR. GRIFFITH 
BOSCAWEN. 


life requires, 


But though I excused myself from making speeches for Mr. Griffith 
Boscawen, he was not long in getting into Parliament, and 
once there he was quick in working himself to the front. As Chairman 
to the Church Defence League, he has been prominent in opposing the 
Welsh Disestablishment Bill, and the number of amendments which 
he has moved to it in Committee is legion. No doubt his services will 
be remembered when his party comes into office. 


x : 

The Lord Chancellor has a Bill for dealing with the habitual ine- 
briate difficulty. He proposes to empower Town and County Councils 
to establish asylums for drunkards, and to incarcerate them therein. 
I am not at all confident that the measure will attain the success 
which, in view of the worthiness of its object, it undeniably deserves. 


td 

In the first place, it will always be exceedingly difficult to establish 
that any man is an habitual drunkard. And, in the second place, 
after you have got your drunkard, 
and treated him, it will be even more 
difficult to prove that he is cured. 
When Epsom salts have purified his 
stomach, and Peruvian bark has made 
him feel so chirpy that he seems to 
need no other pick-me-up, he will at 
once appear to be an altered char- 
acter, and there will seem to be no 
reason for detaining him against his 
will. But when once he is outside 
the asylum, there will be nothing to 
prevent him from going inside the 
public-house, and then all the old 

trouble will begin again. 


a . 
I knew a case—a very painful 
case. The man, in this instance, 
sank very low, but he fell under 
religious influences ard was re- 
claimed. For sixteen years no a 
of any intoxicating beverage touch 
hislips. Then he was obliged to take 
a voyage to Australia on business. 
He was sea-sick, and the doctor, knowing nothing of his case, gave him 
a little brandy and water. When that man arrived in Australia he 
was drunk. He was drunk on the voyage home; he landed drunk 
in England ; and I do not think he has been sober since. 
THE SPEAKER, 


HABITUAL INEBRIATES, 


eee 


A Lot of Water. 


“Mrs. KINGHAM seems to be in great sorrow at the loss of her 
husband.” 

“Yes, she has been weeping so profusely ever since his death that I 
think she must have a cataract in her eye.” 
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Mr. Boscawen added, was the happy condition © 
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SAD NEWS FOR JEANNETTE AND JEANNOT. 


THE Chamber of Deputies—hor- XQ 
rible men— 
Have indulged in a fanciful 


freak, 
Which though itsays little indeed 
for their wit, 
Says more than enough for 
their cheek ! 


They “ propose "a word sweet 
in the feminine ear 
When transforming a maid to 


a wife, 
But terribly harsh when assign- 
ing a maid 
To martial, not marital strife. 
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That damsels of twenty henceforward shall serve 
In the army as common recruits |! 


They’ll be drafted to hospital service abroad, 
To wearisome telegraph duties, 

To postal performance so odious and rough— 
The delicate, elegant Beauties |! 

Such work, so unworthy of woman’s fair sex, 
To Jeannette will be fertile of woe, 

But when she’s thus basely employed in the camp 
Oh, what will become of Jeannot ? 

Se. 


A GOOD REASON. 
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“* PLEASE spare a copper, I’m so hungry.” 
“Why don’t you work?” 
** Because that would make me still more hungry.” 
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BILLIARDS. 
A FAMILIAR FARCE. 


Dramatis Persone—A MARKER, 
two SHARPERS, and a Mua. 


Time—8.30 P.M. Place—A PUBLIC 
BILLIARD ROOM IN THB 
SUBURBS. 


Two SHARPERS discovered knock- 
ing balis about with considerable 
skill, MARKER sitting on stool 
by scoring-board, devouring bread 
and cheese and the sporting intelli- 
gence of the “ Evening Standard.” 


ENTER, slightly under the in- 
fluence of stout-and-bitter, the 
Mua. He takes up a favourable 
position ona red velvet lounge, calls 
loudly for“ ANOTHER CIGAR” and 
“ ANOTHER SCOTCH,” and then 
proceeds, with folded arms and 
crossed legs, to cover the billiard- 
table with a remarkably knowing 
watchfulness. SHARPERS drop 
skill and go in for misses. 


Frrst SHARPER (after an elabo- 
rate but unsuccessful attempt to 
pot the red). I can’t play for nuts. 

SECOND SHARPER. But, my dear 
boy, the red was right clean over the pocket. You oughtn’t to have 
missed that. 

First SHARPER. That’s just it! I’m much more likely to Auke a 
difficult shot than to do an easy one like that. I don’t believe I could 
por the red if you balanced it on the edge of the pocket, ’pon my word 

don’t—at least, not if I were tucked up as I was before. 

SECOND SHARPER. Well, I'll tell you what we'll do: we'll break 
up this game and start another, and I'll give you thirty. 

First SHARPER. Thirty out of fifty ? 

SECOND SHARPER. No, man—thirty out of a hundred. 

First SHARPER. Rats! Why, you could give mc seventy-five and 
beat me by ten. Thirty out of a hundred! Not me! I’m not taking 


op 
y AN 


mists of antiquity. 


any | 

SECOND SHARPER (jocularly). Very well, then. If you’re not 
taking any, that means that we start level again. 

First SHARPER. No, look here, old man—do let us be serious, 
What are you going to give me? 

SECOND SHARPER. Well, I'll give you fifty—there. I can’t make 
it a single point more, really. You may not have touched a cue for 
five years, but that’s all the more reason why you should fluke heavily, 
and flukes take some playing against when you’ve given half the 
game away. | 

First SHARPER (hesitatingly, and in a dissatisfied tone). All 
right, then. Let it be fifty. But I know you'll beat me. 

They play. SECOND SHARPER wins by a dozen points, FIRST 
SHARPER makes a cut though the air 
with his cue, expressive of disgust at his 
unutterably shameful defeat, while SECOND 
SHARPER pushes his cue into the spring- 
rack with a triumphant olich. 

FIRsT SHARPER. Aren’t you going to 
have another ? 

SECOND SHARPER, No, thanks. I've 
finished for to-night. 

First SHARPER (with disappointment). 
Oh, I’m so sorry. I rather wanted another 
game—just for the fun of the thing, 
you know. I—er—MARKER (nodding in 
the direction of the MUG), perhaps that 
gentleman would like a game. 

Mua (carelessly, though all the while 
eager to take up the invitation). I don’t 
mind if I do. (Zakes off his hat, coat, 
and waistceat, and tucks wp his sleeves.) 

FIRST SHARPER. What points may the 
marker put down to me, sir? 

Mua. Well, ’'m not much of a hand 
at the game—but I think I can spare 
you twenty-five. What ball do you 
prefer ? 

FIRST SHARPER (forgetting himself for 
the moment). Well, I generally play with 
plain—that is, I used to play with plain 
five years ago; and I think it saves mis- 
takes if one sticks to the ball one has 


We. Be 3 


WE are able to give our readers a drawing from the Ancient 
Relief. The inscription on the back of the stone says it is the 
Champion Double-you-gee I., playing the bowling of Sammi W—— 
The rest of the inscription is lost. The ducks and eggs are sup- 
posed to bear relation to an incident of the game now lost in the 


THE PICTURE OF THE YEAR. 
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played with before—five years ago: 

MuG (with strained composure): 
Just as you please. (He strolls to 
the cue-rack, and after trying the 
weight of twenty cues, and looking 
duwn them, from butt to point, to 
see Uf they are straight, he selects 
one with a tip like a mushroom, and 
leisurely smothers it with chalk.) 

Muga. Will you break or shall I ? 

First SHARPER. You'd better 
break—but leave us something 
easy, won't yer? 

Mua makes a clattering 
drive at the “red”; and the two 
balls, by a lucky and peculiar com- 
bination of collisions with them- 
selves and with numerous cushions, 
ond & rolling gently into 
' aa Saath” THe MuG takes it. quite 
coolly; and the FIRST SHARPER, 
giving a whistle of surprise, and 
remarking that he ought to have 
received ninety-five points instead 
of twenty-five, takes awkward aim 
at the top cushion with his ball, and 
misses the two in baulk by a yard. 
The “red” being almost toppling 
over into the pocket, and “spot” 

being two iwohes away from it, 
in a straight line, the MUG makes an siz, and throws the 
“red” up with a twist to be spotted by the marker. He makes 
another attack upon the “red,” with the same display of strength and 
elbow as before, but this time the balls, after darting about the 
table in various directions for about thirty seconds, settle down at 
convenient angles in the respective neighbourhoods of the two middle 
pockets. 

First SHARPER. 

SECOND SHARPER.> Hard lines, 

MARKER. 

Mua. Hang it! I didn’t mean to put them there. Just a little 
more strength, and they would have come into baulk all right. I’ve 
fairly given the game away now. 

Frest SHARPER (after missing the oot off the red). There, now ! 
I told you I couldn’t play for nuts! It’s ridiculous for me to try and 
play against this scorcher with only twenty-five points. 

[Zhe game goes on, strongly in favour of the Mua. 

First SHARPER (after an hour's play). What's the score, Marker ? 

MARKER, Thirty-five, seventy-nine, sir. 

First SHARPER. What! Am I only thirty-five? Crumbs! (He 
proceeds to take aim for a cannon, but pauses, and looks rownd at the 
SECOND SHARPER). Ill tell you what, I don’t mind backing myself 
~, a dollar to win—just for a lark, you know. Will you take it 
on 

SEcoND SHARPER. Don’t you be a fool. You've got too much 
money about you, or you wouldn’t want to 
chuck it away like that. 

First SHARPER. Well, if I’ve got plenty 
of it, I can afford to play with a bit, can’t I? 
But you needn’t e it on if you don't 
want to. I’d just as soon play a game with 
no money on it. 

Mua. Idon’t mind takingiton. Youcan 
make it a sov. if you like. But perhaps 
that’s a little unfair of me, when you're so 
behind ? 

First SHARPER. Not at all. I don’t 
mind whether I winorlose, Shall we make 
it a couple of quid ? 

They make tt a couple of quid; and the 
FIRST SHARPER promptly runs out by a 
succession of shots which he impatiently, 
rie severally, characterises as “ beastly 

whes.” 

i Mua (with forced cheerfulness). By 
Jove! you @id have luck! (Handing 
FIRST SHARPER two sovereigns) Why, | 
didn’t make a single score after the 
Marker’s last call, when you were thirty. 
five and I was seventy-nine! (Paying 
MARKER for table and drinks) I must have 
my revenge one of these days. (7ipping 
MARKER) Good-night |! [ Heii—and 
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OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 
(Two Hundred and Seventy-cighth 
Meeting). | 

“TI NEED not say, gentlemen,” said 
the Ever Young and Lovely, “ that 
there is one circumstance in connection 
with the Grace testimonial fund which 
has pleased me more than any other, 
and that is the immense number of 
people—and particularly the immense 
number of theatrical people —who 
have succeeded in obtaining excellent 


advertisements by the simple means © 


of sending small subscriptions to the 
fund. One of these people, being cyni- 
cally disposed, has undertaken tosing us 
a song upon the subject, which he calls : 


“MY SUBSCRIPTION.” 


THE noble game of cricket 
Provokes me to grimace : 
I never saw a wicket, 
I never heard of Grace. 
And yet I'll send a shilling, 
Fresh coined from out the mint, 
Provided you are willing 
To put my name in print. 
A shilling? ‘Tis but little— 
A sum that will not hurt 
The veriest, merest tittle, 
In view of the “advert.” 
Nay, more, I'll go one better, 
Though cynics smile me down, 
If you'll insert my letter, 
1’ll send you half-a-crown. 


A simple, short epistle 
Is all I want to send, 

And, if you think that this'll 
Promote some private end, 
Restrain your wrath, my honey, 

The bargain’s not so bad. 
Since Grace, he gets his money, 
And I—I get my “ad.” 
ee pe 


DISPOSING OF THE 
PROCEEDS. 

[Two men have been sentenced to hard 
labour at the Croydon Petty Sessions for 
stealing flowers. The flowers were divided 
among the magistrates and police - court 
officlals.—Datly Paper.} 

Scenn— Croydon Petty Sessions, 
June, 1900. Three Magistrates on the 
Bench. 

Prosecutor. As I was passing along 
the road, about midnight, the prisoner 
jumped out from behind a hedge, 
knocked me down, and stole my purse 
from my pocket. 

First Magistrate. Was the purse 
recovered ? 

Prosecutor. Yes. On being released 
from the prisoner’s grasp I at once 
gave an alarm, and a policeman caught 
him almost red-handed. 

Second Magistrate. That was very 
satisfactory. 

The policeman having given evi- 


dence, the prisoner is sentenced to six months’ hard. 
Third Magistrate (to Prosecutor). By the way, how much was in 


your purse? 


Prosecutor. Two pounds, seventeen shillings and a penny. 
First Magistrate. Dear me, that is a very awkward sum. 
Second Magistrate. Most inconvenient. 


Third Magistrate. Wxceedingly so. 


First Magistrate (to Prosecutor). You see, it is our custom to 
divide anything which has been stolen, when we convict the thief, 
among the bench. There are three of us present to-day, and the sum 
which was taken from you is not divisible by three, but, I daresay you 
won’t mind adding two and elevenpence to it, and then we would 
be in all ways a satisfactory 


have a pound a piece; which woul 
solution of the difficulty. 


[Prosecutor stumps wp, but decides that the next time he is 
robbed he'll let the robber escape. | 
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“ MISS, THIS SHERRY OF YOURS SEEMSTO BE VERY WEAK.” 
“ WELL, IF YOU WANT SOMETHING STRONG, WHY DON’T YOU ORDER BRANDY?” 


Mining Expert’s Opinion. 

“ As instructed by you, I have examined the Tollyfully Tin Mine; 
but I have to report that it turns out to be a copper mine and con- 
tains only lead ore.—Yours truly, MICHAEL O’DONOGHUE,” 


en 2 aed 
Making Progress. 


“PULL yourself together, old fellow. For each step forwards you 
make two slides backwards.” 
“ Hadn’t Ish bettersh walk backwardsh ?” 


repro 


The Trial Stakes. 


THOSE burnt to a cinder and served up by a dissatisfied Bloomsbury 
landlady to the boarders who are “in arrears.” 
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REVIVAL OF THE SKELT PERIOD. 


[At a meeting of the Health and Artistic Dress Association held at the Cavendish Rooms, some of the females wore a kind of seaman’s ahaa hehe with a short petticoat 
descending from the waist to the knee, such as may be seen in the old prints of Captain Kidd and his pirates of the high ocean.— atly Paper.) 
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D. 


5; 


WELL, if the New Woman likes to 
dress herself like a Skelt’s “ penny plain, 
twopence coloured” picture, why not? 
She will look Just as big a fright in it 
as in her knickers and gaiters. But it 


But suppose that fashions of the Skelt 

od spread. We may find Mr. Camp- 
1i-Bannerman clothing all our brave 
wearers of the Victoria Cross in the 
uniform as worn by the late Mr, Hicks 


And should the Speaker agree to do 
away with Court dress at his dinners, 
Sir William Harcourt might be 
on these festive occasions to wear in lieu 
of it the garb of his ancestor, Richard 


The Home Rule Party, too, might 
bring in a Bill compelling all Unionist 
Members to clad themselves in the garb 
donned by the lamented O’Smith when 
he played Rawbold, the Blood-Stained 


is really very rough on Captain Kidd. as Richard Coeur de Lion. Plantagenet. And well he’d look, too, Saxon, at the Theatre Royal, Cardboard. 
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River punters might be persuaded to 


We all remember our Grindoff, the 
eschew straw hats and stiff high collars 


Who kno 
Robber, in the Miller and his Men, who 


this being a mad world, 
my masters, the humble lamp-lighter 


Here is Mr. Egerton as the Tiger 
Hunter, and Hkewise a suggestion to 


hunters of big gamein India and Africa. 
Give up the pith helmet and linen suit 
for such a dress. Warm, perhaps, but 
it woud certainly cow the fiercest man- 
eater, 


may soon be a picturesque figure in 
our streets, as he hurries from lamp- 
post to lamp-post clothed as the Genit 
of the Lamp, in the gorgeous spectacle 
of Aladdin ? 


READ 


in spite of his boldness, curled up under 
the glare of the tin footlights. Why 
not dress up Bogus Company Promoters 
in the same style, as persons to be 
avolded ? 


for the aquatic garb which according to 
good old Skelt, Mr. Braham used to 
appear in, as Tom Tug in “The Water- 
man.” Much more appropriate and a 
deal more picturesque, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


= Gere 


MONMOUTH.—It’s the same old joke dressed up anew. 
‘ct eetinee Dd FLORA.—It means tidy, methodical and neat. The English is natty. 
Ht EEPATER OIE SU MEAETORMES EY The Italian is netto.. The French is net, The Welsh is nith, Bice 
FANSHAWE.—It was M. Taine who said the Thames reminded him of 


UN. B&B. SUVUDOIVAN. 
Styx. Probably M. Taine was thinking of setting the Thames on 


APPEARING WEEKLY IN fire 


One Halfpenny. L A R K S ! One Halfpenny. ieee 


99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Cadbury's 


“The typical Cocoa of English NO CHEMICALS 


manufacture. Absolutely Pure.” “> 
—The Analyst. Foreign Oocoas,) 


The Editor of Jupy begs to inform his Correspondents that, when accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope, a rejected article or sketch will always be returned 
Now ready, VOLUME LY. of Jupy, handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt edges, price Eight Shillings, 


THE BRITISH WORKMAN. 


Men’s evil manners live in brass, 
Their virtues we write in water. 
MONCRIEFF.— Ass. 

LORD ToMNODDY.—See “ Ingoldsby Legends.” 


G. BranbdAver & Gos 


Circuiar 
Pointed 
Pens. 


These series 
of Pens write as 
Smoothly as a Lead Pencil 
—neither scratch nor spurt, the 
= points being rounded by a special process. 

A Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box on application 


xd 
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A MEDDLER’S CONGRESS. 


[The collection of cranks, which styles itself the National British Woman's Tem- 
perance Assoclation, have held a meeting from which it appeared that during the 
year the Executive Committee had taken action in efforts to promote peace and arbit- 
ration. and the international reduction of armaments ; the purification of entertain- 
ments and pantomimes ; the abrogation of the C.D. Acts in South Africa ; temperance 
political action; the appointment of police matrons; the strengthening of the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act; the election of temperance and women candidates 
to Parish and District Councils; tho passage of the Direct Veto Bill; the better 
regulation of the Empire Theatre.} — 

IN the meantime the Executive Committee of N. B. W. T. A. have 
most kindly refrained from meddling and muddling with the latest 
Paris fashions; the mode of emptying ash-pans; the date of the 
Derby; the monument tv Oliver Cromwell; the question of bi- 
metallism ; the construction of big guns; the parentage of the Shah- 
zada; the Baltic North Sea Canal; the subject of “ betterment”; 
the present drought ; the water-pipes ; the rate of speed on the South- 
Kastern railway; explosions iz electric light conduits; the best 
means of getting rid of mice; also of black-beeties; the suppression 
of nonsensical talk; cab-fares; the selling of gooseberry wine as 
champagne; the wearing by ladies of “rational dress’; Primrose 
day; baby claimants; infant stockbrokers; the Liberator Society ; 
Home Rule for Ireland; and the suppression of the liberty of the 
subject. 

When time permits, however, the N. B. W. T. A. will probably be 
found interfering in these and other matters which they do not 


understand. 
aoe 


Medical. 


Doctor. Why, he is quite delirious. You should have called me in 
while he was still in his proper senses. 

Mrs. Kilburn. But when he is in his proper senses he will not 
allow a doctor to enter the house. 
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FORGETFULNESS. 


“CABBY, DRIVESH ME HOME,” 
“WHAT'S THE ADDRESS?” 
“Tr I COULDSH ’MEMBER THATSH, I'D WALK.” 
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‘WHAT means that mirror flash- _— 
ing bright Sa 
Upon the omnibus? 
It fills me with a wild surprise ! 
Why dazzles it my blinking eyes, 
And terrifies me thus? 
“Twill spread confusion right 
and left ; 
"Twill cause the birds to 


moult ; 
"Twill frighten little children 


A NEW OMNIBUS TERROR. 


all 
And make them frantically 


squall, 
And horses cause to bolt. 


“A battle royal with the sun 
Methinks it means to fight; - 
Apollo it will soon surpass ; 
No chance he'll have ’gainst such 
a glass ; 
’Twill rob him of his sight.” 


Thus did 1 mourn. My wife 
replied— 
“No mirror glows like that. 
What fills your silly heart with fear 
And prompts your sentimental tear 
Is the conductor’s hat ! 


““The Road Car Company decrees— 

The weather is so hot— > 
That each conductor now shall wear, 
However other folks may stare, 


A shiny chimney-pot.” ; 
Quoth I, “T'll spenk my mind, dear wife, 
Sincerely, if I may. 


The Road Car Company’s an ass ! 
That’s all I’ve got to say.” 
CS ed 
Criticism, 

First Critic. I cannot stand Congreve Wilson’s plays at any 
price. But my notice on his last night’s production ought to keep 
people from going to see it. 

Second Critic. I have not seen your notice yet. Did you go in for - 
very heavy slating? 

First Critic. Not at all. I simply said that the play was one to 
which even the young lady of fifteen could be taken, as there were no 
objectionable subjects discussed in it, 
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A BRIDEGROOM’S SONG. 
(Zo be sung to any tune that you can remember). 


SHE is fair, passing fair, 
And her figure is graceful and slight, 
She has hair, waving hair, 
That has borrowed from Phoebus its light 
Yet, alas, Fate compels 
Me to love someone else— 
Tra-la-la, Oh, what ought I to do? 


She is sweet, passing sweet, 
With a host of most heart-winning ways, 
She has feet, tripping feet, 
That are dainty and light as a fay’s— 
Yet, alas, Fate compels 
Me to love someone else— 
Tra-la-la, Oh, what ought I to do? 


She’s my own, yes, my own, 
Next Thursday the knot will be tied, 
And we twain be made one 
By a Dean and six clergy beside— 
Yet, alas, Fate compels 
Me to love someone else— ~ 
Tra-la-la, Oh, what ought I to do? > 


She’s a Pa fierce and stout, 
And brothers much bigger than I, 
Should I try to back out, 
With whips or with sticks they'd ask, ““ Why?” 
" Yet, alas, Fate compels 
Me to love someone else— 
Tra-la-la, Oh (the case is extremely 
urgent), what ought I to do” 


said the Ever Young and Lovely, “is 
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OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 
(Two Hundred and Seventy-ninth 
Meeting). 

“THE defeat of the Government,” 


the absorbing topic of the hour. A 
dissolution of Parliament is doubtless 
imminent, and in view of it I desire to 
encourage the spirits of the Conserva- 
tive Party by a kind of war song, 
which I shall entitle— 


“TRIUMPH.” 


O TRIUMPH and delight | 
The field was hard to fight, 
But God upheld the right, 


And we have won it. 
Frantic and fierce at first 
The giant on us burst, 7 7 A 
Dared us to do our worst, Be / 7: 
And we have done it. Ge: 
Up 
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Down, down the giant goes, 
Before that scheme of Joe’s, 
The followers of Rose- 

Bery are pliant. 
Harcourt will hardly roar 
Quite as he roared before, 
The giant’s on the floor,— 

Poor, battered giant! 


No more with lusty throat Ih 
Heshouts One man, one vote!” Y/ LL 
Nor need we care a groat, tf, 
Though he should shout it! / 
The word Newcastle pales, : 
And Local Veto fails ; thy 
Saved is the Church in Wales 7 
From those who flout it. 
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We fight, in brave array, 

A winning fight to-day. 

Arm, arm you for the fray, 

Ye gallant Tories. 

No patriot hems and haws | 

To-day, but tires his jaws / 

With speeches for the cause } i Me 
WH tie 
ll 


Of England’s glories. 
a 


THE BRITON ON THE 
BOULEVARDS. 

“ Voila, m’sieu.” 

And the tall, bushy black-whiskered 
waiter at the celebrated Restaurant 
de la Kegge-megge, just down at the 
bottom of the Rue St. Honoré, deposited 
the sixth plate of soup upon the table. 
It was a typically British party—as 
the French love to depict us, the 
elderly, grumpy papa, the matronly 
and less grumpy mamma, the three 
homely daughters, and the lanky large- 
eared son. 

Each stirred his or her soup and 
sipped it—each save papa. 

“Blanche,” he whispered across the table, “Blanche, what’s this 
stuff called on the meenoo?” 

“ Purée de liévre, papa,” whispered the eldest daughter. 

“ Yes, yes, but what’s a iévre?” 

Blanche blushed slightly, lest the horrid waiter should overhear the 
conversation and “mistake them for English people” as she answered : 

“ Théore is hare, papa.” 

“ Quite sure?” 

“Yes, yes, absolutely so.” 

Oh, all right then, I’m going to kick upa row. There’s a whoppin’ 
great blackbeadle in my portion, but I didn’t like to say anything till 
I knew what we'd ordered, not bein’ sure what a liévre was !” 


ee GD 


“A PRETTY DANCH, 
SOMETIMES |” 


Trying It On. 


“T want a hat suitable for a lady of about forty.” 
“Certainly, madam. I suppose you would like to try it on.” 
“Certainly not. It is for my mother.” 
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“ARE YOU GOING TO DANCE WITH DADA?” 


“PERHAPS 80, DEAR.’ 
Mamma? Because DADA SAYS YOU LEAD HIM A PRETTY DANCE, 


At a Pawnbroker’s. 


“Tp, take that pair of gold earrings you have in the window 
marked four-and-six, And would you pierce my ears for me?” 
“Certainly, ma'am. William, bring me those bagpipes out of the 
back shop.” 
eal 
Safe Diet. 


“THEY say that pork chops taken for supper are very indigestible, 


but they have never hurt me.” 
“Indeed? How do you account for that?” 


“ Because I have never eaten any.” 
2 omentenseEES 


How to Do It. 
Dealer. What, mum? Can’t get the parrot ye bought off of me to 
speak? Look ’ere, what you'd better do is to kill ’im, stuff ’im, and 
shove a phonograph in his innerds. Then ’e’ll be all right. 
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THE CALL BOY. 


THE current invasion of the English stage by France, Germany, 
Italy, and America, is not such a terrible thing for British drama- 
tic art as alarmists and other 
malefactors would (if they could) 
make us believe. If not occupied 
by foreign companies, our theatres 
at this: time of the year would 
most assuredly be closed, and this 
would mean a loss of money to our 
lessees, who employ native talent 
at the proper season. But per- 
haps British dramatic art feels 
offended at being partly sup- 
ported by the profit made out of 
foreign companies. H’m—p’r’aps : 
and p’r’aps not! As uncle Gre- 
gory would say of anything else 
in the begging line, “I know 
that British dramatic art!” 
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Then again, the C. B. knows— 
or knows of—several young 
English actresses who have ex- 
pressed themselves delighted at 
the opportunity this so-called 
“invasion” gives them of “ learn- 
ing something.” ‘ Why,” boister- 
ously inquires a blustering blockhead (merely an imaginary one, of 
course)—" why can’t our young English actresses ‘learn some- 
thing’ of our Ellen Terry?” Because, my dear Mr. Hugh D. 
Idiott, it generally happens that when our Ellen Terry — bless 
her !—is working, our young English actresses are working also, and 
they haven’t the chance! Their vacation comes when the foreign 
companies come, and they wouldn’t be thought much of if they didn’t 
take full advantage of the circumstance. Besides, you silly bounder 
Cd am still addressing my imaginary opponent), why should our 
young English actresses all go and “learn something” of our Ellen 
Terry? Does not the saying, “ Variety is charming,” still hold good 
with us? (it ought todo in these days of variety entertainment), 
and are we to have Ellen Terrys handed down to us like so many 
onions on a string—one for to-day, one for to-morrow, one for the 
next day, and so forth: big ones, little ones, good ones, and bad ones? 
We have our Ellen Terry, thank goodness, and we have also her 
imitator, Julia Neilson ; and who is there living that will venture the 
opinion that one imitator of Ellen Terry is not enough? Hugh D. 
Idiott, you’re a horrid nuisance with your alarmist views of what you 
commercially call “foreign competition,” and I do wish you would go 
up in the corner and lie down! John Bull enjoys the foreign shows 
well enough, or he wouldn’t attend them; and what’s good enough 
for John Bull is good enough for 
you. And in conclusion, Mr. 
Alarmist, you had better take 
notice that John Bull is not 
likely to thank you for being a 
John Bully. x * 

zk 


JOHN BULL AND HIS STAGE. 


Our representativess of the 
American stage has been given 
space all to herself because she 
is our “charming Ada with the 
golden hair,” and that golden 
hair is hanging down her back 
—a most important matter at the 
present moment; and besides that, 
an actress in the character of 
Katherine, be her nationality or 
ability whatever it may, always 
wants, and should always have 
—according to the ‘“ business” 
requirements, of Shakespeare’s 
knockabout farce—just as much 
elbow room as possible. Although 
we welcome her here in the part 
of Catty Katherine, a creation in 
which she licks creation (for, so 
far as Katherines go, there is an 
Ada but not a better), Miss Rehan 
is really (as I write this) play- 
ing Cousin Val in Zhe Railroad 
of Love. Her “ American cousin’ is so well known to you, such a close 
and well-beloved relation of yours, that all I need say of her is that 
she is as charming as ever. And that is all the “ puff puff” I can do 
on The Railroad of Love this week. The great occasion of Daly and 
nightly interest at the house of American Shakespearianism is the 


Thnk SHREW-D KATHERINE, 
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production of Zhe Two Gentlemen of Verona—or The Two American 
Gentlemen, §c.—and this will be followed on Tuesday next, if the fine 
weather holds out, by A Midsummer Night's Dream. 


* ¢ 
* 


It was my privilege to be present at the recent Crystal Palace per- 
formance of Mendelssohn’s “ Hymn of Praise,” and I have nothing 
but a hymn of praise for all who were concerned in it. To tell how 
such artists as Albani, Edward Lloyd, and Clara Samuell gave 
the solos, how the mighty choir sang the choruses, and how the Grand 
Old Manns conducted, would be waste of space; but I must certainly 
find room to agree with a correspondent of mine who “ can’t agree 
with the D**/* Chr*n*cl* man, when he says the trio for voice and 
flutes from Meyerbeer’s ‘ L’Etoile du Nord’ (in the selection follow- 
ing the Hymn) is, as sung by Madame Albani, nothing more than an 
exercise ; and methinks it would exercise him considerably, or any- 
body else, to render it in the same way. It was simply delightful, and 
she was very properly encored twice—the last time bringing with her 
the tootlers to share the applause. Wasn't it nice of her! Zvercise, 
indeed!” It was nice of her, and I echo my correspondent’s “ Hver- 
cise, indeed!” with much fer- 
vour, flavoured well with anger. 

* 


You may have seen it an- 
nounced that Terry’s Theatre 
is “to be let from July 18th 
to Christmas.” Well, whether 
you have or not, I’m going to 
tell you that such an announce- 
ment does not mean that B. C, 
Stephenson and William Yard- 
ley’s Passport is about to be 
stopped ; for, on the contrary, 
Mr. Henry Dana writes that 
Terry's is Yardley big enough 
to accommodate the public, 
and he is arranging for a larger 
house. It would have surprised 
me less to hear that Mr. Dana’s 
reason for leaving was, that he 
could not accommodate the 
Gigantic Wheel-iam! Manya 
time and oft hath he, sitting 
in front of me, blocked the stage from my view ; but, with regardto mid- 
summer matinées (another way of spelling midsummer madness), 
many a time and oft, upon reading the criticisms next morning, have 
I had occasion to ‘be truly thankful to him for hiding the worst from 
me! When you are fortunate enough to get a seat behind his 
massiveness at these matinées, you feel that he is the only “ Bill o’ 
the Play” you want. ‘ * 


* 


THE CALL Boy’s GIRLS, 
No. 168,— Malvina Cavallazzi, 


To SIGNORINA M*iy*n* C*v*L*zz"*. 
Admirable Signorina |— Mine would scarcely make thee 


London's pride— greater 
Great, magnificent M*lv*n* ! Than thou art, 
Worshipped wide— Beautiful assassinator 
Worshipped by the gods above Of my heart! 
you: Let me rather paint the lily 
Petted, sought, O’er again : . 
Honoured by the stalls, who love That would not ‘be half so 
you sully, 
As they ought. Half so vain |! 


Fascinating Signorina ! Let me rather steep my roses 


Handsome dame ! In a scent, 
Most majestical M*lv*n* ! With the aim of making noses 
(Charming name !). More content ! 


What were praise of my direction 
But a craze, 
When thou earn’st by thy per- 
fection 
Th’ “Empire’s” praise ? 


Thou art great enowgh, M*lv*n®, 
Praise without. 
Mine, at least, were cocoatina 
To the stout! |. 
Tus O, B. 


ones) Ges 
Actors Egotists Ever. 


“WHAT job are you on?” 
“ Sure, thin, an’ I’m on none.” 


“But I thought you were in the ‘Show’ line.” 
* So I was, till I got chucked by foreign competition.” 


‘‘ How was that?” 


“ My last job, ye see, was with Smithson’s Show, and I was a Red 
Indian warrior, be jabers, an’ I was a fine draw. When, what should 
turn up but a thafe of a genuine Red Indian, an’ Smithson gives me 
the sack, an’ engages him. But I’ve seen the ‘Show.’ The new man 
isn’t half as natural in the part as I used to be.” 


JULY 38, 1895, 
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“LET GO AT ONCE, OR I'LL WRITE TO Mrs, CHANT.” 


JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs., June 20th.—To Drury Lane to hear Zochter, by L’Arronge. 
I don’t speak German, but, as old ladies say, I understand it ; although, 
as Lord Lytton says, I don’t understand it as the Ducal Court Com- 
pany pronounce it, 

Fri., June 21st.—Italian opera. Like all operas of the first time 
of hearing, Harold was more or less a nuisance to me—rather more 
ay less. Expect on the second time of hearing it'll be very much 
ess. 

Sat,, Jnne 22nd.—To Alexandra Park Races. First time since 
improvements. The flat, not the trotting course. Watched the 
expression of the punters as much as I did the races. Only one 
favourite came in, and the faces of the backers were long indeed as 
unbacked gees rolled in one after the other. Think I saw my own 
face reflected in theirs. Young Madden (very well named on this 
occasion) improved his growing reputation, and added to his score by 
bringing in two of these outsiders. 
 Sun., June 23rd.—Spent some of the day in adding up my win- 
nings; they didn’t take me long. Spent some of the day in adding 
up my losses; long engagement this. 

Mon., June 24th.—Lord’s. Middlesex v. Surrey. Middlesex, 220; 
Surrey, 113, with three out only. Appropriate enough if the Middle- 
sex eleven were made up of New Women. 

Lues., June 25th.—To Windsor’s pretty little racecourse. I shall say 
no more. The trail of the serpent seems to be over me. 

Wed., June 26th.—Again to Windsor’s pretty little course. Lunched 
with Mornington Cannon, who sympathised so deeply with me over 
my run of ill-luck that he marked my card for me, First King, 
Fuchsia, Sea Salt, El Diablo, Gripfast filly, and Slang. “Why these 
horses?” I asked. ‘My mounts,” he said. “Oh!” I said. “I’m 
bound to win on one of ’em ; so double until Ido.” Put £5 on First 
King. Lost. So I ¢trebled. Put £15 on Fuchsia. Lost. £45 on 
Sea Salt, which got shut in and lost. £135 on El Diablo. KnewlI 


should win on El Diablo—but I didn’t. £405 on Gripfast filly, 
Lost. £605 in all, and with only one more race to pull back on. 
What, in the name of fortune, should Ido? It was now just a little 
ae If I trebled and lost again, it would be—well, regrettable. 
ut 
‘“‘ Nothing venture, nothing win ; 
Blood is thick, but water's thin ; 
‘In for a penny, in for a pound ; 
It’s gambling makes the world go round.” 


Made up my mind—not to treble my last stake, but to treble my 
total losses, £605, which equals £1,815. So I went to Mr. Fry and 
asked him what was favourite. Moor, he told me. A hot favourite. 
Hesitated. “The woman who hesitates,” etc. ‘* What’s the odds 
on Slang?” “Three to one.” ‘Give me fours.” “ Well, fours to 
you.” The bell rang.. “They’re off!” I held my breath. Passing 
me a distance of some twenty-five yards from the winning-post Moor 
was first, Sequin second, and Slang third—a head each between the 
three. I had lost; I felt it in my bones. Cannon couldn’t possibly 
do it in the space; but, heavens! he did, and won by a nostril ! 
Fours, £1,815. £7,260. Pleasant day. 


Saree 


Not Particular, 

‘My wife tells me that you are desirous of marrying one of my 
daughters.” | 
“That is so, Mr. Goldbody.” 
“But which?” — 
“Oh, I leave that entirely in your hands.” 
eemnemneem a‘ Semeniannemaiiiaeed 
At a Seaside Boarding House. 


Hostess. One thing I can declare, and that is that the water here 
is absolutely pure. We filter it till it has neither taste nor colour. 
Boarder. Do you filter your coffee also? 
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ACROSS THE HERRING POND.—No. 3. 


JuDyY’s Own Double-Distilled Extra-Special Artist here gives us his experiences of A Trilby Party. Chorus of Fair Ones, “Too awfully 
sweet for anything. Sweet little Billee.” 


CONVERSATIONS CONCERNING THE 
“NEW SCHOOL” ROOM. 


CONCERNING THE PICNIO, 

A.—Well, and how did you enjoy the picnic? 

B.—I didn’t enjoy it at all. The others did. But how they did, I 
don’t know ! 

A,—But you had beautiful weather, hadn’t you? 

B—Delightful! That was why I wanted to stay at home and 
enjoy it. It involves far less exertion to sit up to one’s meals at a 
table in a cool room, than to squat down to them on hot and dusty 
grass. 

-A.—But the grass is not hot under the trees, surely ? 

B.—the grass is not anything under the trees, my dear sir. Grass 
doesn’t grow under trees at picnics, It Zooks as if it were growing 
there when you are some distance from the tree, but when you get up 
to it, you find yourself face to face with the choice of sitting in the 
mud in the shade, or sitting on the grass in the sun, You choose the 
latter, for the sake of your clothes. 

A.—But grass grows under some trees. 

B—I say again, not at picnics—unless it grows under the roots. 

A,—Perhaps you formed this opinion at the first tree you came to? 

B.—Oh, no, I didn’t! We visited a thousand at the least. I 
thought we were never going to settle down, But that reminds me 


to observe here, as the result of what I observed at the picnic, that 
people going on these absurd expeditions should take lessons from the 


- wasps in the matter of settling down. These creatures appear to be 
able to settle down without even making up their minds. On the. 


melancholy occasion in question they settled down with such 
unanimous promptitude, and in so mechanical a mood, that I thought 
they must be marionette wasps, being worked with strings by someone 
in a balloon. A 

A.—Did any settle on you? 

B—No; but they did on my food. I’m not particularly fond of 
sandwiches of any kind—but wasp sandwiches are simply hateful. 

A.—You don’t like picnics, then ? 

B.—You are right, I don’t. And I can’t for the life of me imagine 
why people choose the hottest weather for giving entertainments 
which operate upon one with physical, as well as moral, uneasiness, 

A.—What do you mean by that? 

B.—I mean that it is extremely difficult for anybody who is nota 
tailor or a Turk, to squat on the hard ground without getting horribly 
stiff and “ bruised,” and that it is equally difficult for a lady to rise to 
her feet from that graceful position, without showing a good deal 
more of her ankle than would be the case if she were getting up from 
her dinner in the ordinary respectable way of civilization. 

A,—And yet, in spite of that, you dislike picnics | 

(To be continued.) 


x) 
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Antony and Cleopatra, Act IV, 


Eros. MY SWORD IS: DRAWN. 
. THEN LET IT DO AT ONCE 
THE THING WHY THOU HAST DRAWN IT. 


Antony. ... 
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THE PREVAILING DEPRESSION. 

‘*‘ THE on’y thing that encourages me to stop on,” said the commis- 
sionaire in the long blue coat, who daily stood outside the big 
photographer’s in Bond Street, as he watered his modest “ half-go” 
of spirits at the little tavern bar affected by his craftsmen, “is the 
fac’ that the Lib’ral Guvverment’s gone out. The toffs ’ll ’ave a little 
more confidence now—and a little more money—trade 'Il revive, an’ 
then p’raps the guv’nor ’ll see his way to put back that two bob a 
week he knocked off my screw !” o 

“ Jinkins, you’re always on the grumble,” chipped in the commis- 
sionaire in the green coat and gold-laced cap, who diurnally posed 
outside the great jeweller’s, hard by the big photographer’s, “I don’t 
disagree with yer pollytics, but you're always on the grumble.” 

“It’s an Englishman’s privilege, Mister Steevings,” retaliated 
Jinkins, “an’ when it concerns me to the extent of loss of income, 
I’ve a right to indulge init. Onct upon atime I looked forward to 


~~ 
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NO MYSTERY. 


She. Do rou KNOW, Mr. SMITHLY, YOU PAINTERS ARE A PERFECT ENIGMA TO 
ME. YOU WORK ABOUT A MONTH IN TWELVE, TURN OUT ONE PICTURE OR 80, AND 
THEN SEEM PERFECTLY SATISFIED. WHAT YOU DO DURING THE OTHER ELEVEN 


MONTHS, GOODNESS ONLY KNOWS !—I DON'T. 


He. You’D SOON LEARN, THOUGH, IF YOU’D THE SAID PICTURE TO SELL! 
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my bit o’ prime meat on Sunday, but, with reduced wages, it’s a 
dream o’ the past, an’ now the Sabbath joint is a two-pound, frozen 
New Zealand, piano-back from Clare Market!” 

“ Hat yer vittles an’ be thankful, Jinkins.” 

“T can always do that, Mister Steevings, an’ I don’t say the stuff’s 
bad when it’s hot, but, lor—in about ten minutes it’s as stiff an’ cold 
as a Nonconformist vestryman takin’ a degree in masonry !” 

‘“‘A very pretty simile, Jinkins, but ’ardly apprypo. An’ tell me, 
why should you do all the grumblin’; ain’t we equally affected? 
Ain’t it the same alZ orer the West?” 

‘“‘No, Mister Steevings, it ain’t ; indeed, I think your firm’s got no 
call to grumble at all.” 

“ Why, ow’s that ?”” chimed in half-a-dozen mildly indignant voices ; 
and Mr. Jinkins rose to explain : 

“ Gents,” he said, “I ’ope that no remarks of mine ’ave led any in 
the present comp’ny to regard me as a pessymiss’. Beco’s I ain’t. 
Eyes was given to man for the purp’ses of ob- 
servation, an’ I make these obs’vations in con- 
sequence of cert’in things I’ve obs’ved. You 
are all well aweer that the eminent firm o’ 
jewellers with which our friend Mister Steev- 
ings is c’nected, deals almost exclusively with 
th’ R’yal Fam'ly an’ nobility?” 

“Yes, yes. What of it? ‘Go on!” 

“Gentlemen, I will goon. The R’yal Family 
has been seen very little in Bond Street this 
season, consequently I was consid’rably startled 
last Thu’sday when two r’yal carridges—there’s 
no mistakin’ that livery, gents—pulled up where 
me friend, Mister Steevings, was standin’. The 
occupants of those carridges passed into me 
friend’s establishment, an’ I violate no confi- 
dence when I state that they was the Shahzada 
an’ his sweet! An’ yet, gentlemen, me friend 
complains of the state o’ trade!” 

“Mister Jinkins an’ gentlemen,” responded 
Mr. Steevings, with grave dignity, ‘I trust it 
may go no further than our own company, but 
thus challenged by Mister Jinkins, I feel called 
upon to divulge the truth. All that His Im- 
per’yal "Ighness rekerwired was a watch key 
fitted to ’is crynometer, an’ his sweet didn’t 
even condescend to carry that ’ome, for I took 
it myself to Dorchester ’Ouse.” 

Loud yells of “ Jinkins, Jinkins,” and “ with- 
draw,” brought the wretched man in blue to his 
feet and his senses, and the insinuations he had 
cast were only removed by his paying for four 
pints of mild ale and “ eight out.” 


—— oh 


A Calculation. 


“TI SUPPOSE you did not know that I had 
seven horses?” 

‘No, certainly not; as I am well aware that 
you haven't even a stable.” 

“T admit that; but, nevertheless, I am in 
possession of those seven horses.” 

“* How do you make that out?” 

“You know I have a pug dog?” 

“Yes; but that isn’t even one horse, far less 
seven |” 

“And my pug is aged twelve?” 

‘* Nobody disputes that.” . 

“And she has been well fed all her life upon 
cat’s meat?” 

‘‘A very bad plan, But that does not bear 
upon the question !” 

“Yes, it does. I have gone into figures, and 
T calculate that she has altogether eaten seven 
horses in her time. I own the dog, and, there- 
fore, I own the seven horses.” 


re eee 


A Standard. 


THE Radical Party have so long been vainly 
in search of a flag under which to fight, that it 
8 not surprising that they should come to grief 
under their Banner-man. 


eel 


A BILL has been drafted to amend the law 
relating to cabs. This can, however, hardly be 
considered a Cab-inet matter. 
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THE first thing that Mr. Baillie, who succeeded to the seat which 
Dr. M’Gregor abandoned in his dudgeon, did, when he got into 
Parliament, was to pair for Ascot. He has had 
very little opportunity of doing anything else. 
For the weather has been so hot of late that 
even Parliament scems likely to dissolve. 


It is curious to remark with what different 
emotions different people view the prospect of a 
dissolution. I raised the point, the other day, 
in the course of conversation with a friend of 
mine, ‘What did you say when you picked up 
A. your morning paper and read about it?” I 
=) asked him. “Did you say ‘Dash’?” ‘No,” 
he answered, ‘I said ‘Blow Ce 


Or words to that effect, 


And the reason ? Well, the reason is that my 
friend is a rising and energetic publisher, who 
has shown his perspicacity by undertaking to 
produce a book of mine at his expense. The 
book is in type. I am expecting the proof 
sheets daily, and shall flaunt upon the bookstalls 

PAIRED For Ascot, in July. But what use will that be to me or to 

my publishers? In July, as far as one can see, 
we shall be in the throes of a general election. Everybody wiil be 
wanting to make a speech. Suburban railway travellers will be 
bombarding each other with extracts from the leading articles of the 
Times and Daily News. No one will want to read anything but 


electioneering squibs and pamphlets. 


* € 
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Thus will the abomination of desolation stand where it ought not, 
and my own little volume will escape the public praise. Though it is 
exciting, though it deals with the story of the Commune of Paris—a 
theme which I believe to be fresh to English fiction—though it is full 
of blood and barricades, it will appear insipid when the young lions of 
the United Club are on the stump denouncing the Newcastle 
Programme in no measured terms. 

= * 
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Other people, however, are very glad of the election, and snort like 
warhorses scenting battle from afar. There is, for example, my young 
friend, Reginald Bennett, the Secretary of the Primrose League. I 
met him soon after he had heard the news, and he was in a state of 
great excitement, having spent the entire morning in despatching 
telegrams, warning Conservative candidates to be careful to avoid 
bribery and corruption. -* 


Our artist’s picture of bicycles comes opportunely, for a bicycle 
played a part in politics 
the other day. It hap- 
pened thus a 


* 

Her Majesty’s message, 
commanding Lord Salis- 
bury to wait upon her, 
was delivered at Arlington 
Street. Lord Salisbury 
was at Hatfield at the 
time, and it was too late 
to get a train. So Lord 
Salisbury’s private secre- 
tary jumped upon his 
safety and rode down with 
it. Then, hardly resting 
to refresh himself, he 
started off again and 
found Mr. Balfour at 
Uxbridge. It was a very 
useful service, and it ought 
not to go unrewarded. 
Mr. Schomberg M’Donnell 
should be knighted. He 
should be made a K.W., 
or Knight of the Wheel. 


eS 
It is notorious, how- 
ever, that almost all Con- 
servatives ride bicycles at 
present, The long row of their machines standing outside the Carlton 
Club is a constant source of grief to the cabmen, who consider that 
their privileges are thus infringed. THE SPEAKER. 
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THE BICYCLE 1N POLITICS, 
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THE ORDER-INDICATOR. 
A SAD DAY FOR MARY JANR. 


OF household cares Pe Fe 
and worries he Re 
Was surely an 
abater, 
Who first invented 
what he calls 
“The Order-Indi- 
cator.” 


Outside the kitchen 
door the cook 
Will hang this 
blessed thing, 
Which, saving bells 
and knockers, 
tells 
What tradesmen 
all should 
bring. 


They leave the goods 
upon the step, 

Whatever they 

may be— 


And having done so, off they walk 
In manner orderly. 


There is one argument against 
Their acting thus; ’tis this— 
Poor Mary Jane need never more 

Expect to get a kiss. 


ens 


IN THE SMOKING ROOM. 
ABOUT THE ZULUS. 


“TALKING of the various religious sects,” said Colonel Monkhouse, 
“T had rather a curious experience when I was in Zululand. 

“It was after the war, and some of the natives were civilised, some 
were not, and some were neither one nor the other. 

“T was out hunting, when I met a Zulu clad in a white chimney- 
pot hat, white corsets, and a pair of white sandals, the last having 
evidently been a theatrical property. 

‘““It was obvious to me that the stranger had been under European 
influence, so I asked him if he had been converted ? 

“The reply was, ‘Yaas, me Methodist ;’ to which I responded, 
‘Primitive, I suppose.’ 

as oe you believe it? the nigger totally failed to see the point of 
the joke.” 


ee ee 
A REVIVAL. 


(At the Drapers’ Hall an attempt is being made to revive the system of appren- 
ticeage under which trade in the City of London once flourtshed.—Datly Paper.) 
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A very admirable revival. if the system does not embrace the cry 
of “caps and clubs!” 
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FOREIGN GLIMPSES. 


AT SAINT VALERY-EN-CAUX. 
L’HERITAGE., 

THERE are fourteen of them, and they have all come into Saint 
Valery, to get their share of the inheritance. They fill the room at 
lunch, so that I myself am driven to a side table to make room for 
them, and afterwards they fill the café, so that I am squeezed into a 


corner. But it is worth while. It is as though one of Maupassant’s 


short stories were being acted, and before my eyes. 

There are fourteen of them, I say, and the inheritance to be 
divided is about £200. They come from Fecamp, from Daudeville, 
from Veules, from Blosseville ; the men wear the blue blouses of the 
labouring classes, the women have snow-white caps upon their heads ; 
and when they have drunk sufficiently of fele, they talk freely of their 
inheritance to the enquiring stranger. 

“‘ Might not their respective shares of the inheritance be sent to them 
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SIGHING FOR DECEMBER. 


“AINT IT OT ‘ARBY?” 
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by Bea ” T ask. 
e idea is scouted as ridiculous. 

‘What! To send an inheritance by post? To trust the postman 
with the fourteenth part of £200? But it is absurd. It is to expose 
the postman to temptation. How shall one ever know if the postman 
took part of it for himself? And then there is the xutaire! Suppose 
he, too, were to keep something for himself. He is so clever. It 
would be so easy for him to get the better of poor country people. 
Therefore, we must all go to him together.” 

Yes, they must all go to the notaire together. That also, it seems, 
is an important point. I discovered it when one of the heirs 
suddenly attempts to leave the café by himself. 

The others run after him in a body and promptly haul him back. 
I ask an old Jady why this is done and she explains. 

“Why? But why do you suppose he tries to steal off alone alike 
that? Oh! I know very well what he is thinking. He thinks that 
he will go to the notaire and tell him that the whole inheritance 
belongs to him, and, if we others are 
not there to deny it, how is the notaire 
to know that he does not speak the 
truth? Or, perhaps, if the xotaire 
knows better, Jacques will offer him 
something for himself if he will give 
him more than is his share. Oh yes, 
we know Jacques very well. We do 
not hurt him, and that is why we 
arrange all to go to the notaire 
together.” 

So the good lady talks to me, and 
nothing will persuade her that it is 
impossible for any heir to make a 
private arrangement with the lawyer. 
The idea is deeply rooted, not only in 
her mind, but in the mind of every one 
of the fourteen. 

“Yes, we all go to the notaire 
together,” she repeats. 

So they go, and presently they 
return, and I discover that there is 
yet another trouble on their minds. 

The £200 which they inherit is not 
the whole of the property which the 
late lamented left behind her. She 
has also bequeathed something to the 
little hospital upon the hill, whence 
many murmurs. 

“It is unjust. It is abominable. 
Surely it is not permitted by the law. 
When one is alone, then, no doubt, 
one may leave one’s money to the 
hospital if one likes. But when one 
has heirs—when one has fourteen 
heirs—even though one has not seen 
them for many years—then it is only 


property to them.” 

“But what does the xnvtaire say 
about it?” I enquire; and it appears 
that I have touched a tender spot. 

“ What does the nxotaire say? He 
says that the will is in good form, and 
that it is no use to go tolaw. Itis 
shameful that he should say such a 
thing as that. The Sisters must have 
promised him something for himself 
to make him say it. I know those 
avtaires—they will do anything if one 
promises to give them something for 
themselves.” 

Thus the tongues clatter in the 
café, where all the heirs have drunk a 
good deal more cognac than is good 
for them. Someone proposes that the 
should go to the other notaire, and a 
him what he has to say; but the pro- 
posal does not meet with favour. 

“ Down with the notaires! All the 
notaires are alike. All of them will 
say what you like if you promise to 
give them something for themselves. 
It is better to go to the hospital itself 
—all of us together—to speak to the 
Sisters; to tell them that we are the 
heirs ; to ask them to give us back the 
money. They cannot refuse if we all 


right that one should leave one’s” © 


CE Me 
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go to them together.” 

A happy thought! It is received 
with acclamation. The heirs pay their 
reckoning in the café, and sally forth 
into the street. With unsteady steps 
I see them mount the hill—a tumul- 
tuous and intoxicated throng. 

“ Look,” says Augustine, “ the gens- 
darmes are also going to the hospital.” 

And I look, and perceive the guar- 
dians of order, in their cocked hats, 
following the troop ; and I understand 
what the end of this last little enter- rita) 
prise of the heirs will be. ———+> 


% GA WHA A 
LA NOCE. Yj 


. Sh: 
Ir is a happy thing to be married, Y 
so I am told, at least, though I have 


no personal experience, Yet, if the 
happiness came my way, I do not 
think I should parade it as these 
French people do. I might wish to 
do so, but I fear I should not have the 


rah 


courage. 

I saw a wedding party at Saint 
Valery yesterday. She was a village 
maiden, and he was a commercial 
traveller. They had been married at 
Blosseville; they had lunched at 
Veules; and they came to Saint 
Valery to spend the afternoon. It 
was their voyage de noces—their 
wedding tour—the only wedding tour 
they could afford. 

Returning from a visit to the 
tobacco shop, I saw them descending 
from their carriages in the Place de 
l’Hotel de Ville. 

“ Voila une noce!” said Augustine, 
and I stood by and watched them, 
mingling with the crowd of sym- 
pathisers. 

Truly, it was a charming spectacle, 
and it was no wonder that the whole 
population of Saint Valery had come 
out to look. 

The bride was all in white, carrying 
an cnormous bouquet. The _bride- 
groom was in evening dress, and I felt 
it must indeed be a great occasion ina 
man’s life when he walked about the 
public streets in evening dress in the 
aniddle of the afternoon. Seeing that 
acold east wind was blowing at the 
time, the act rose almost to the level 


&, 


ati 


7 of the heroic. 


But the wedding party cared nothing 
for the cold. East wind or no east 
wind, they must make merry in the 
manner that ancient custom has pre- 
scribed. And that manner is to walk 
about the public streets gaily and 
festively attired. ; 

Moreover, it is ordained that they shall walk two and two, after 
the fashion of a prgcession—male and female, as the animals went 
into the ark. So, after they have refreshed themselves at the hotel, 
they fall into line and circulate. The bride and the bridegroom are 
in front; the younger friends of the family come next; finally, the 
beau-pere and the belle-mére serve, so to speak, as whippers-in. 

“Vive la Noce!” ery thestreet boys of Saint Valery, and off they go. 

Decidedly a merry party. And they are not in the least embar- 
rassed by the commotion that they cause. Probably they view it only 
as a proper tribute to-their importance. The wits of the neighbour- 
hood shout pleasantries at shen! but they exhibit no annoyance. 
They think, apparently, that pleasantries are seasonable on wedding 
days. So, always escorted by a grinning troop of boys and girls, they 
march to the end of the pier and back, and then wind in and out the 
narrow streets, as if they were anxious that nobody should miss the 
spectacle of their felicity. 

Occasionally, when they pass a café they enter and refresh them- 
selves, and after each refection their spirits rise higher than before. 
They laugh and chatter ; they slap each other on the back ; the ladies 
dig the gentlemen in the ribs with the ferules of their parasols ; they 
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Mary Ann. MRS. WILKINS PRESENTS HER COMPLIMENTS, AND WOULD BE GLAD TO HEAR 
HOW Mr. COMBE IS GETTING ON. 

Mrs. Combe. HE I8 VERY BAD INDEED. ANY MOMENT MAY PROVE HIS LAST. 

Mary Ann. DO YOU THINK I HAD BETTER WAIT FOR A LITTLE? 


begin to run and dance instead of walking. Finally they begin to 
sing a joyous bacchanalian, and we, the spectators, feel that if we join 
the chorus it will flatter them. 

But it is nearly over now. The carriages are ready to take them 
back to Veules, where dinner and a dance await them. One more 
consommation and they are off. 

“Vive la Noce!” the populace cries after them as they depart, and 
they wave their hats and handkerchiefs in friendly answer to our 
greeting. 

Yes, it is beautiful, very beautiful. Only I think that if I ever 
marry I shall try to find some quieter and more tranquil method of 
exhibiting my joy. ; 

— 


At a Problem Play. 


Mr. Caulfield. Try and look a little more interested, 

Mrs. Caulfield. I don’t think Ican. The play is so bad. 

Mr. Caulfield. No doubt; but you must remember that these stalls 
are ten shillings each, and we must endeavour to try and imagine 
that we are getting some value for our moncy. 
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THE HEN THAT SWALLOWED THE ALPHABET.—A FAIRY TALE. 


[A domestic hen, the property of a South London lady, produced an egg the other day, which, when it was shelled at the breakfast table, was found to have a number of 
letters clearly formed on the albumen covering the yolk.—7he Daily Telegraph.] 
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“Now,” said the 
king, “my son must know more than my low-born 
subjects.” So he sent for the common executioner, and 
gave him strict orders to burn all the hornbooks in 
the kingdom, except the royal one, 


And the young prince made great progress in his 
studies, so his tutor said; and his whipping boy had 
really a fine time of it. Every time the prince could 
tell his tutor the right letter in twenty-six guesses he 
received twenty thousand marks. And when the king 
received the school reports he was delighted with his 
s0n’s progress. 


One day the prince was studying the Roman alpha- 
bet from his hornbook in the garden, when he put it 
down to have a quiet smoke, and a stray hen from 
the Royal poultry-yard seeing it picked the letters off 
and ate’em. It may astonish you that a hen could do 
so, but if you can swallow this story you will be per- 
forming a more wonderful feat, believe me, 


f: 
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It was the last day of the week. © ‘I’ve brought you 
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At last the tutor had to confess that the hornbook 


When the prince looked for the letters he could not 


find them, and begged his tutor not to mention the was a blank. ‘“ Well,” said the king, “write the an egg for breakfast—a treat,’”’ said the kind-hearted 
loss to his royal puppa; but no reports coming in, the alphabet over again.” “My liege," said the poor tutor, gaoler ; “this being the last you will have.” “I can't 
king put jt down to inattention on the part of “Roman letters are new to me; I can only write Black eat it!” sighed the tutor. ‘Come, try,” said the 
the prince, and gave instructions tothe tutor notto Letter.” “Like the common herd,” growled the king;  gaoler, removing the shell for him. “Ah! what's 


spare the rod on the whipping boy, who had now, as 
you may guess, a bad time of it; in fact, whacky, 
whacky, whack was the order of the day. 


“Well, look here, if you don’t reproduce them in a 
week, off comes your head. Away with him to prison, 
O guards!” 


that?” crled the tutor. “It’s not a bad ’un!"’ said 
the gaoler. “No, but see, the Roman alphabet on the 
albumen! Iam saved!” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


i 


FoLLy Morris.—The slang term christening means erasing the 
name of the maker, the number, or any other mark, from a stolen 
watch, and inserting a fictitious one in its place; and thrummer is 
a threepenny-bit. 

RAD.—Unrespited, unpitied, unreprieved. 

LorD RoE.—Jack-out-of-office. 

LORD GILLINGHAM.—Come down. 

MILDRED.—The Matinée Pantile would be a good term. 

FENWICK.—JUDY doesn’t know who’s the heaviest jockey, but she 
knows that she’s a good deal lighter by some of them. 
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JUDY’S JOTTINGS. 
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IN DARKEST AFRICA. 


THE young doctor walked sadly, slowly to the end of the malodorous 
mango swamp, where malaria and the supperless alligator stalked 
metaphorically hand in hand and unchecked, and gazed sorrowfully 
at the sun that was setting in a blaze of orange-coloured glory away 
beyond the Benin River. It was a wild, weird sight; all the same we 
have no wish to impose upon the unsuspecting reader by leading him 
to believe that therising young bachelor of medicine before alluded to, 
had left home, friends, sweetheart—ev’rything, in order to see just 
how Old Sol looked going down behind fifteen thousand acres.of snags, 
snakes, saurians and dead logs. He had, it is true, once possessed a 
curiosity of that kind, but had learned, with years, to overcome it and, 
at the moment at which this veracious chapter opened, would willingly 
have swapped the scene with all its glories, toplights, floats and living 
properties for-a second-cabin complimentary pass over the shiproad 
eastwards as far as Liverpool. Alas! 

A heavy sigh, closely resembling the exhaust of a Metropolitan 
locomotive on being uncoupled from its train of carriages at the 
Hammersmith terminus, escaped from the young man as he drew 
from his ee a leathern wallet, and took from it and perused 
for the thousandth time a small advertisement clipped, months ago, 
from a medical journal : 

(CHOLERA SPECIALIST. Required, to proceed at once to Old 

Calabar, a fully qualified young English doctor; one who has 
made the study of the cholera bacillus a speciality preferred. 
O.J.0.M ; office of this paper. 

And as he replaced it in his letter-case, among the impassioned 
monthly letters from the large-hearted, blue-eyed maiden he had left 
behind in Britain, a page of notes of his observations in an uncommon 
case of filaria loa in a horse's left eye, and a pair of dressing forceps, 
there seemed to pass before his mind a panorama of events that 
followed rapidly upon his first reading of that attractive advertisement. 

Again he stood in the little back office, in Bloomsbury, of the 
medical agent who had been entrusted by “0. J. C. M.” to entrap an 
apostle of Aisculapius, who had “ spread ” himself particularly on the 
bacilli of the dread disease, cholera. 

‘Once more he conjured up a picture of himself, after a successful 
second interview with that agent man, sinking (to him) vast sums in 
the very latest thing in microscopes, and even parting with the 
eighteen-carat watchchain which had adorned his manly waistcoat 
on what, in his student days, he termed his “ field nights,” to invest 
the proceeds in costly “oil immersions.”’ 

Then, the landing stage at Liverpool—the unruly blue—the despatch 
of the first letter home at Las Palmas—more sailing—then the settling 
down to begin work amongst the blacks who trod the oil from the 
nuts in the compounds of “0, J. C. M.,” a half-civilised trader who 
was out to make a fortune on the three-years system. 

“ There, sir,” the proud young medico had exclaimed as, after long 

and perilous toil, he had at 
last got a healthy cholera germ 
beneath his very best micro- 
scope, “I have a living bacillus 
at the end of the lens at last!” 

“Young feller,” replied the 
brutal wholesale oilman, “I’m 
blowed if Idon’t think you take 
the bun! The sort o’ doctor f 
wanted out here’s not the sort 
that finds cholera-jiggers on the 
table at the end of a bloomin’ 
spy-glass, but one as can ‘pot’ 
the varmints ‘alf a mile off, an’ 
warn the niggers in my com- 
poun’ |!” 


brance of the scene the aristo- 
cratic nostrils of the highly-bred 
young man quivered and dis- 
tended. 

“Alas! it is too, too tough to 
bear,” he cried despairingly, 
and, drawing the oblong gold 
medal gained for a First in 
Anatomy and Surgery at-Saint 
Mungo’s Glaswegian Medical 
Schools from his washleather 
hip-pocket, he hacked and sawed 
with its sharp edge into his in- 
tercostal artery and fell, writh- 
ing in the agonies of death 
across the stiffened corpse of a 
Brass gentleman, who had been 
potted for refusing to trade 
away his seventeenth wife for a 

* quart carafe of rice-gin. 


THERE livesan old lady in Florence, 
Who holds all untruths in abhor- 
rence, 
When she hears of a lie, 
She is ready. to die, 
And weeps, till her ‘tears fall in 
torrents, 


Kiven at the mere remem-: 
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“FINDINGS IS KEEPINGS.” 


(Edward Covington, a labourer, of good character, has been sentenced by Mr* 
Burke, Chairman of the Magistrates at Harlesden, to a fortnight’s iapeisaninent 
with hard labour for having stolen some cricket balls and a pair of gay breeches, 
He said he found them in a ditch, and the police believed him, He exclaimed, and 
80 will the public, “Good gracious !"—Daily Paper.) 


SaArp Mr. Burke, the 


sapient beak, 
To Edward Covington, a 
meek 
And impecunious peas- 
sant-man, ; 
‘ Where did you get those 
breeches grand 
In which you now s0 
proudly stand, 
A poor, yet not unpleas- 
ant, man ? 
“Such breeks, so elegant 
to view 


> 
Could never have been 
made for you ; 
It dazzles me to spy 
them. 
Oh, Edward Covington, I 
fear 
Your conscience is by no 
means clear, 7 
You've not the cash to 
buy them. 


“ And tell me, Edward, by whatt"plot 
Those various cricket balls you got 
That are in your possession. 
By Dr. Grace have they been lent? 
Or do they, Edward, represent 
Some fraudulent transgression ?”’ 


‘Them cricket balls and breeches fine,” 
Said Mr. Covington, “are mine. 
I hope you won’t impound them ; 
As you must surely be aware 
‘ Findings is keepings’ everywhere, 
And in a ditch I found them. 


‘Tf I had found a baby there, 

I would have kept it, I declare.” 
‘Said Mr. Burke, “ Outrageous ! 

A fortnight hard you'll have to do, 

For stealing of those breeches blue.” 
Said Covington, “ Good gracious |” 


(And JUDY, ever bright and “fair,” echoes the ewclamation, hoping 
the new Home Secretary will set the captive free.) 


POT POURRI. 


THE exceptional sight of a duplicated rainbow was seen at Dover 
the other night. It is curious to note that on this occasion even the 
teetotal people saw double, «2 

ge 


Many people dislike the police, but everyone likes the Tecks, 
: x * : 
x - 
A BAND of Macedonians has scared Turkish troops. The average 


German band would scare the troops of any country.. 
* ® 


* 

LorD ROSEBERY has given a treat to the inhabitants of the Epsom 
workhouse. The Epsom workers who betted on the late Premicr's 
success as a statesman will be ready for his charity by next season. 

* * 


x 
SoME of the property belonging to the London County Council is 


supposed to be in a rotten condition. The question arises whether. 


there is much difference between the Council and its property. 


« * 
x 


AN Italian man-of-war grounded the other day in the Great Belt, 
but got off safely. Had that not been the case, the Great Belt might 
have meant a great waste. * 


FALconry has long since died out in England, but, nevertheless, 


there are plenty of hawkers about. 
x * 
* 


It is reported that’ Mr. Sexton will not again seek to enter Parlia- 
ment. This is the first known instance of a sexton burying himself. 


‘? 
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CONVERSATIONS CONCERNING THE “NEW 
SCHOOL” ROOM. 


II.—CONCERNING CRICKET. 


Mrs, HAMILTON-COSTELLOE. What’s all this fuss about cricket? 
Isn’t the Daily Telegraph getting up.a testimonial or something for 
a Mr. Grace? 

BERTIE HAMILTON-COSTELLOE. Ya-a-as. 

LADY KNIGHTSBRIDGE. Oh, yes. They’re collecting heaps of 
money, don’t you know, for the great wicket-keeper. 

B. H.-C, Pardon me, Muriel, but Grace is the Johnnie who stops 
the balls with his bat, don’t you know, not with his hands. 


Lavy K. I don’t thing you are right, Bertie. In fact, I’m poe 


you are wrong. Grace is the champion wicket-keeper. I’m sure 
ought to know. I have sent three shillings to the fund. 

B. H.-C. Ya-a-as—I saw your note addressed from South Audley 
Street, and you signed yourself A Lover of Cricket, didn’t you? 

Lapy K. Yes,and soIam. I haven’t missed the Eton and Harrow 
match at Lord’s for four years. It was at one of those affairs that I 
first saw Grace wicket-keeping. 

Mrs, H.-C. Really, dear—I don’t know much about cricketing 
myself, but I don’t think you ever saw Grace playing in an Eton and 
Harrow match. 


LADY K, Well, dear, Dorothy Lingfield told 1ne it was Grace who. 


was wicket-keeping for Eton or Harrow—I forget which—and she, 
you know, has got a brother at Harrow—at least, I think it’s Harrow. 
If not, it must be Eton. Are you fond of cricket, Bertie? 

B. H.-O. No. I simply detest the game, don’t you know. I’ve never 
played it, to the best of my recollection, but I think it’s a beastly 


game. 

Lapy K, But didn’t you subscribe to the collection for the testi- 
monial at the club? oo 

B. H.-C. Well, you see, the other chaps, don’t you know, were 
subscribing, and I couldn’t very well get out of it, don’t you know, so 
I sent a shilling as a practical proof of my admiration for the great 
national sport, don’t you know. a 

Mrs, H.-C. Yes, Muriel, and he doesn’t know a thing about the 
game. Isn’t it positively too dreadful. 

B. H.-C. Come, mother, I do know something about it. 


Lapby K. Well, now, tell us what you know, I do so love to hear | 


about cricket. It’s quite my favourite game, 

B. H.-C. Well, don't you know, the game goes like this, There are 
so many Johnnies playing against so many other Johnnies—I don’t 
know how many a side, but I, think fifteen. Well, don’t you know, 
two Johnnies of one side play against the whole fifteen—I think it’s 
fifteen—of the other, and these two Johnnies have a bateach. It’s 
the object of the other side to try and hit the shins of the two Johnnies 
with a hard ball, and it is the object of the two Johnnies to try and 
protect their legs by hitting the ball away. Well, don’t you know, if 


they hit the ball far enough, they run, and if they hit the ball far 


enough to run twice, they run twice, don’t you know, and soon. When 
they hit the ball in amongst the spectators they don’t run at all, 
because that counts four. ; 

LADY K. I suppose the spectators run, don’t they? 

B. H.-C. Don’t interrupt me, Muriel. You said you wanted to hear 
all about the game, and I’m telling you. Let me see, how far had I 

ot? Oh, I know. Well, don’t you know—oh, here comes Lord 
ndaw—he'll tell you all about it better. He once played cricket 
with Grace—at least, he says he did. 

Mrs. H.-C. So many say they did. I declare that more people seem 
to have played with Grace than acted with Phelps or came over with 
the Conqueror. For myself, I don’t quite—— 

LADY K. Hush, dear—here is his grace—I mean lordship. How do 
you do? I'm awfully glad you’ve come; I want you to tell me now— 
is Grace a wicket-keeper ? 

LorD LANDAW. No—he’s a battah—a wonderful battah, I remem- 
ber, etc., etc., etc. | a ne team 

Mrs. H.-0.. Have you seen Grace lately, your lordship? ' : 

Lorp LANDAW. No, I have not, Mrs, Hamilton-Costelloe. But I 
was at the Pav. last night and saw Charley Godfrey as the Cricket 
King. Awfully good, assure, <Aw/ully. 


ei a outed 


Seals. 

THE Seal Fisheries Bill has been duly passed by the House of 
Lords, but since then there has been a considerable amount of fishing 
for seals—of office. 

EO 


An Intelligent Office-Boy,. 


ae mae you post those letters which I gave you to take to the pillar- 

“Yes, sir. I know there are some office-boys very careless, but I 
am always most particular. I was careful that the envelope marked 
‘immediate’ was the first one I put in the box.” 


| 


ile 
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IN THE GLOAMING. 
RusTIc CHIVALRY, 


Two Eccentrics, ; 


“ NICE comfortable sort o’ man old Hartsey must be to live with.” 

‘Rather eccentric though, ain’t he?” 

- ae ra-ather, if you ask me, What think ye he’s bin’ a-doin 
now?” 

“T’d be surprised at nothink.” 

“Well, you knows his old woman’s as ill as she can well be, strike 
me dead if he ain’t bin to all the undertakers in the town to find out 
which’ll bury her the cheapest !"” 

“ That’s lively.” 

“That ain’t all, neither, but he goes and reads ’em all out to ’er.” 

‘ ‘What does she say ?” 

“Say? why, bless my soul! she’s just as anxious to be buried by 
the cheapest as he is.” 
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THE CALL BOY. 


Mr. CHARLES “ MARLOWE,” Mr. Robert Buchanan’s partner in the 
authorship of Zhe Strange Adventures of Miss Brown, particularly 
wishes it to be 
generally known 
that he is familiar 
with the sensation 
of actual existence. 
If the name of 
Charles“ Marlowe” 
had been associated 
with the art of 
bread-baking or 
the science of 
Pee and gas- 

itting, no one 
could reasonably 
jj, 4 Save been expected 
YY} jf -- tocare a twopenny- 

i str arnt hang 

“"!, whether it belonged 

to a real or an 
imaginary person. 
As it happens, how- 
ever, the name in 
question—which I 


to suppose is an 
assumed one, while 


leaving myself wide 

: open to contradic- 

Comma KERR—ANOTHER SuccnssruL Comepy _‘ tion on the point— 
MANAGER, is the property of a 


gentleman who has 
helped another to invent and write an exceedingly clever and funny 
farcical play, and therefore the fact that Charles “Marlowe” lives 
and breathes, and is aceessible to managers with commissions, is one 
of tremendous importance with a community which could easily do 
with a few more farcical plays of the same excellent quality as Zhe 
Strange Adventures of Miss Brown. As for myself, I should not 
mourn or refuse to be comforted if the Laws of England and else- 
where spake and said that there should be no more farcical plays; 
but since the Laws of England and elsewhere have as yet been 
heard to make no such arbitrary declaration, and the industry 
of farce-making is everywhere commanding a large and mixed 
following, it is obviously to our advantage that the industry's best 
results should be encouraged ; wherefore I insist that the “actual 
existence” of Charles “ Marlowe” is a matter which should furnish us 
with a most pleasing reflection, and I consider Mr. Robert Buchanan's 
real friend deserves a 
large amount of credit 
for the generous way in 
which he has renounced 
the glorious notoriety of 
anonymity. If it were 
possible for me to be more 
grateful to Mr. Charles 
“Marlowe” than I am /“ 
already, my increased 
indebtedness to -him 
would be brought about . 
by the discovery that he 
had communicated the 
fact of his “actual exist- 
ence” to Mr. W. §&. 
Penley, and given that 
funny little gentleman 
his adldress, ‘ 


* 

The acting in The 
Strange Adventures of 
Miss Brown is as good 
as the piece itself: and 
there you have a state- 
ment which involves the 
necessity (a most pleasing 
one, Ican assure you) of 
congratulating the actors 
and actresses concerned 
upon very good perform- 
ancesindeed. Mr. Frederick Kerr acts faultlessly (as is necessary he 
should do, seeing that to him is entrusted the delicate business of passing 
as a gir] at an Academy for Young Ladies) as the soldier-lover and hus- 
band (merely a farcical combination, of course) of pretty Angela 
Brightwell ; Miss May Palfrey looks an Angela without the conclud- 


Home Secretary Charles Wyndham. Hullo t how 
will this affect me ? 


humbly take leave 


“liberal programme” is a 
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ing “a,” and plays the part of the married schoolgirl with an amount 
of stage tact and natural charm which is far in excess of what we 
were led to expect by the promise of May in Zhe New Boy. -Mr. 
Robb Harwood walks off with, and is unquestionably entitled to, a 
large amount of the evening’s applause for his excellently clever 
representation of a German music master ; and Miss Esmé Beringer 
manages most wonderfully to show the authors that there is a good 
deal more in the character of Huphemia Schwartz than they ever 
dreamt of. Mr. Lionel Brough is true to the life, and naturally 
humorous into the bargain, as Detective Sergeant Tanner, of Scotland 
Yard—who, in accordance with the general rule of detectives, and as 
his name implies, is half the value of a Bobby; Mr. Hibbertson (a 
solicitor) plays Mr. Gilbert Farquhar with considerable imitative 
power; Miss M.A. Victor is first-rate (when is she not?) as the “all 
propriety ” proprietress of the Academy for Young Ladies ; and other 
good work is done for the good play by Miss Daisy Brough, Miss 
Gladys Homfrey, Mr. J. Beauchamp, Mr. Power, Miss Marion Murray, 
and Miss Grace Dudley. ee 

*x 


It will doubtless have pleased hundreds upon hundreds of Mr. 
Charles Wyndham’s_ sup- 
porters to discover that the 
resignation of the Government 
did not necessitate the retire- 
ment of Zhe Home Secretary 
from the Criterion. JUDY 
does not, as a rule, take 
kindly to “liberal pro-. 
grammes”: it is against her 
politics to do so; but as 
Charley is her darling, and his: 


vast deal funnier than most, 
she gives me permission to 
rejoice once again over the 
successful passing of the Cri- 
terion Bill, and to express 
the hope that the on. 
Member (of the dramatic 
profession) may never have 
a repetition of the experience = No, 169.—Madame Fraulein Palmay. 
of being upset by astranger «» « 
in the Gallery. ug 

By the way, it is only fair to the old lady to add that on her way to 
the Crystal Palace to “buy Kaffirs,” she looked in at a local ready- 
made tailor’s, and purchased as many complete suits of olothes as 
Kaffirs she intended bidding for. 


THE CALL Boy’s GIRLS. 


x k 
= 


To FRAULEIN P*iM*yY. 


O BRING me here 
My Lager beer, 
And some gigantic pipe; 
And bring with these 
A piece of cheese 
Ridiculously ripe ;— 
And bring me, do, 
A sausage too— 
And bid them all inspire 
This pen of mine 
To something fine 
About my heart’s desire ! 


The atmosphere 
Of Lager beer 

Itself is quite a Muse; 
(The English stuff, 
Though clear enough, 

I very.seldom: use). 

The German pipe 
(The bulky type) 

Is full from stem to bowl 
Of “tone” and “ tint,” 
Romantic hint, 

And strong poetic soul. 


The clinging breeze 
From German cheese 
Is so much lyric breath ; 
(A single sniff 
At something stiff 
Would last you till your death), 
The sausage sends 
Some special blends 
To help to charm the air— 
And all combine 
To make divine 
My little verse down there :—~ 


I vas not boss 
Of any schloss 
In loffly Vaterland, 
But be dat zo. 
Dis mooch I know— 
I vant zor heart und hand. 
Mit eyes not dry 
I shtand und cry, 
Und now und den I say, 
“Pytam! Idie, 
For she was fly 
Right off from me avay {” 
THE C.B. 


gee Pe 


At the Barber's, 


Customer. You've cut me. Your hand seems to be very shaky. 
Barber. True, sir. I was away at a beanfeast yesterday, but my 
hand will get steadier after I have been at it a little while. 


a a 
From Pillar to Post : The collections of letters from the red boxes, 


JULY 10, 1895. 


a a = - 2 oa 
— ae SS SaaS \ 


= — Sy \ 


Tim. WHERE'S YER BOOTS AN’ SLIPPERS, MICKY? 
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GENEROUS. 


Micky. SURE, THE LARD LIFTINANT’S BORRIED THEM TO ROIDE IN THE PHAYNIX, OI CUDN’T BE AFTER REFUSIN’ A FRIEND. 


NOTES BY A NOBODY. 
PUNCTUALITY. 

PUNOTUALITY is a positive vice with many people who indulge in 
it, though it may be, and very likely is, the “ Politeness of Princes.” 
But most of the Princes I know: manifest their politeness in several 
other ways besides. The ordinary punctual man is a nuisance to 
himself and a terror to his friends. He is so pre-occupied with 
thinking about his next engagement that he can hardly devote proper 


. attention to the matter actually in hand. If in business, he loses an 


enormous amount of money annually in this way. As for pleasure, 
he hardly knows the meaning of the word; what little he gets he 


' only enjoys, so to speak, with his watch in one hand and the Bradshaw 


in the other. His last thought at night is that he must rise at a 
certain hour in the morning, and his fixed determination to be 
punctual all day makes him a most disagreeable companion. His 
meals are eaten with the regularity of prison routine, and when he 
lunches or dines in company he will become fidgetty before the repast 
is over, and very likely interrupt his host in the middle of a sentence 
in order to keep his appointment. Your punctual man is not given 
to laughter, tears, or curiosity ; he will get up and go when the clock 
strikes, however amusing, heart-breaking, or interesting the conversa- 
tion. If, as often happens, he, by his inordinate punctuality, over- 
reaches himself—if, for instance, he hastily dismisses and offends A. 
in order to meet B., who never turns up: the punctual man consoles 
himself by reflecting that, at any rate, he was not at fault, Whata 
consolation |! 

The punctual man’s face wears a worried look. He is to all intents 
and purposes hag-ridden. All the charm of life he sacrifices to an 
absurd idea invented and encouraged by the intellectually incomplete. 
He has no leisure to have an aching tooth attended to, because five 
o’clock is his tea-time. The fact that he does not want any tea he 
never considers, Similarly, if he has determined to have his hair cut 
ata cértain hour, he will have it cut then, even though he might 
make a hundred pounds by letting it grow in peace for an extra 
twenty minutes, The punctual man has little opportunity for 
improving his mind, for he is for ever regulating his conduct by his 
infernal time-table. He wastes invaluable half-hours in waiting for 
unpunctual people, and in most cases he thinks himself a very fine 
fellow. But, in reality, he is a poor creature, who does not know the 
value of time, which is money. And Punctuality is the Thief of Time. 


GOOD AND BAD. 


“ T’m in a fix, old man,” 

“ How so?” 

a pace old Popham last night if I might propose to his daughter.” 

‘ e ’ 

** He seemed rather inclined to assent.” 

“ That's good.” 

‘No, it’s bad.” 3 

é& Why ? 9? : - 

‘‘ Because I have thought better of the matter by sleeping over it, 
and now don’t want to get married.” 

“ That’s bad.” 

“No, good. Good in principle.” 

fe by did he consent to your suggestion?” 

“ 0.” 

“ That’s good.” 

“* No, it’s bad ; because he asked me what my prospects were.” 

“What are they?” 

“ Good.” 

“ That's bad.” - 

“T referred him to my uncle who intends to make me his heir, and 
who, in any case, will make me a handsome allowance if I marry. 
Popham, when he has this confirmed to him, is sure to tell me to go 
in and win, and I cannot then withdraw.” 

“That's bad. But there is a very simple way out of the difficulty.” 

* Bless you, old man. Explain, explain!” 

*“ All you have to do is to put your uncle up to the wrinkle, and let 
him say he has cut you off with a shilling.” 

“ That's good.” 

* Not bad.” 


A Nation’s Games. 


Mr. SOLOMON MOSENSTEINHEIMER laid aside his Sportsman and 
folded his spectacles. “Vell, vell, vell,” said he “vun reads a creat 
deal apout ‘a nation’s games’ in de papers nowadays. ‘Hre’s a young 
feller’s jaw broken at football, anudder killed vhilst bicyclin’, three 
lamed at gricket, and vun proke his collar-bone at polo. Who'll deny 
or Chews shows their vunderful visdom by .sticking to solo- 
vhist 
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ACROSS THE HERRING POND.—No. 4. 


HERE are two more characters JuDY’s Own Double-Distilled Extra-Special Artist fell in with. One a Millionaire, who point blank declined 
to lend our representative a cent, and the other the Coloured Gemmen, who waited on ‘him at the Hotel. This latter confided in Jupy’s 
O. D.-D. E.-S. A. that he was an Englishman, and when in trouble “ claims de help ob de British Ambassador as a subjec’ of ’Er Majesty.” Good 
old Black Bruddey. ve . | 


ROMANCES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. And then the girl's features grew angrily swarth, 


’ | And her brain began madly to whirl. 
_ No. 175.-THE DRESSMAKER S REVENGE. For she knew that Miss Mary would give her but one 
Miss MARY MAGRUDER was deeply in love Paltry payment for work which five times she had done, 
With the Viscount de Loone, and the wealth he would get; So she asked of her friends why her client should thus 
And she wished him to prize and esteem her above : O’er her dress make so foolish, so monstrous a, fuss : 
All the maidens he ever had met. And she learned that Miss Mary the Viscount would wed, 
But Miss Mary was faulty of figure and face. | . And, “Revenge shall be mine!” the poor dressmaker said. 
- And possessed not a vestige of feminine grace: ae 
So she boldly attempted by Art to supply | Miss Mary Magruder was pallid and lean, 
Those attractions which Nature had dared to deny. While the dress-making maid was plump, rosy and bright-; 
And she said to her dressmaker, “ Make me a dress, Miss Mary was sombre of speech and of mien, 
Of which never a raaid shall the equal possess | ” While the dressmaker’s spirits were light. 


And the dress-making damozelle, sudden and soon, 


Miss Mary Magruder came round, in due course, By sheer accident met the young Viscount de Loone. 


To adjudge on the dress by the dressmaker made ; And he liked her—he loved her—he walked by her side: 

But her look it was fierce, and her words they were hoarse, © To be brief, in a twelvemonth he made her his bride. 
As the garment she sternly surveyed. ; And the raging Magruder with rancour is rife ; 

And the meek little dressmaker sorrowed and sighed, But the dress-making darling (a dearly-loved wife) 
er ta Ear wept he hor nt ill oer J 
‘All the flounces and frills were unskil fully placed. ’ When Revenge, Love, and Wealth she obtained at one blow | 
“In a word,” quoth Miss Mary, with haughty disdain, oe ee ae | 
“You must have new material, and make it again !” Political Intelligence. 
For the first time, the second, the third, and the fourth, MEMBERS of the Rosebery Ministry resigned, but very cross at 


That dress was re-made by the hard-working girl : . haying been ousted. 
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A NIGHT OFF. 


‘““WELL, OLD CHAP, HOW DID YOUR WIFE RECEIVE YOU WHEN 
YOT GOT HOME LAST NIGHT?” 
“WOULDN'T SPEAK TO ME.” 

‘“ LUOKY DOG. MINE DID. 


JUDY'S DIARY. 


Thurs., June 27,—St. James’s Hall. Charles Morritt has been 
working his will again. Monson of the Ardlamont case has now been 
put to sleep—but not for ever. Is Monson hard up? Why does he 
let himself out for vulgar exhibition? Give it up. 

Fri., June 28.—To my favourite meeting—Sandown Park Races— 
where you have better constructed stands, better luncheons (proprie- 
tary), served up hot for half-a-crown, and an all but uninterrupted 
view of the entire course, 

Sat., June 29.—To another well-constructed race-course—Kempton. 
Going down by train, I put myself to sleep in order that I might 
dream the winners. Dreamt that Flare-up, Collapse, Sanderling, 
Santa Rosa, and Eltham Chicken had each eight legs, Surely, thought 
I, horses with eight legs must go swifter than those with but the 
regulation number. But it was only a dream. Suppose the winners 
had sixteen a-piece. 

Sun., June 30.—That famous dictionary (Dickens’s) is with us 
again. ; 

Mon., July 1.—The ’91 Art Club At Home. Invited to look at 
their- pictures from three to seven. Some did, and then found the 
time all too short to thoroughly take in all the beauties of some of 
the works, 

Lues:, July 2.—To the Imperial Institute to meet the Shahzada. 
We must have taken different turnings at the same time, 

Wed., July 8.—Opera, Covent Garden. Nozze di Figaro. -*Miss 
Eames, Sembrich, Ancona, and that fine actor, Maurel. 
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THE WISHING BONE. 
THE STORY OF AN UNHAPPY ‘YOUNG MAN WHO HAD 
EVERYTHING HD WANTED. 


DUFFIN had never, but once, called upon his talisman, the wishing- 
bone, to conjure for him, because he really didn’t believe in it; that 
is, he didn’t believe in it until after he had invoked its powers and 
it had answered in his favour. 

He was unhappy, not because he loved Catherine Wheeler, but 
because he thought Catherine Wheeler did not love him. i 

“T’ll call on the wishing-bone,” he said. . 

And he did. 7 

Catherine Wheeler accepted him. Of course, she would have 
accepted him just the same whether he had called upon the wishing- 
bone or not, for Frank Duflin was exceedingly comfortably off, but 


he thought his talisman had worked it for him, Stanley Jones told 


him so, and he—Duffin—was happy. 

Then he was unhappy again. 

He did not think Kitty loved him for himself alone. And what 
was worse #e thought that she was growing fond of Stanley Jones. 
Jones scouted the idea, which made no appreciable difference in 
Duffin’s happiness or misery. 7 

“Pl tell you what it is,” said Jones, “ you don’t go the right way 
about your business. You are polite enough and attentive enough in 
a certain way, but it’s hardly the right way. She wants more than 
that you should drink afternoon tea with her, and all that sort of 
prudish nonsense. Why, for instance, don’t you take her to Henley?” 

“Happy thought, by jove!” exclaimed the unhappy one, “ but 
ined am I to go? I’m pretty well off, but I can’t hire a house- 

at.” ; 

“She doesn’t want a house-boat. She'll much prefer a boat built 
for two only.” 

“Well, we could manage that down there, but I wish someone—” 

“Stop!” said Jones. | 

“Why?” | 

* You're wishing for something. Have you got the bone?” 

*T have,” said Duffin, producing it. : 

“Then wish away,” said Jones. 

“‘] wish someone would give me an invitation down to Henley.” 

The next morning’s post, sure enough, brought “Frank Dafiin, 
Esquire, and friends,” an invitation on the Sunday Clubland house- 
boat. 

Duffin blessed the wishing-bone. 

He would have cursed Jones, if he had only known that that 
humbug was instrumental in getting him the invitation. 

So Frank Duffin, Esquire, and friends went to Henley. The party 
consisted of Mr. and Mrs. Wheeler, young Wheeler, Catherine 
Wheeler, of course, and Stanley Jones. 

“ Kitty, dear,” said Duffin, “let’s go in a row-boat.” 

‘“* T must ask mamma, first,” said Kitty. 

Mamma said by all means, but mamma would go too. 

And papa said he would like to go, and he went. 

And young Wheeler, Kitty’s brother. said that he would like to go, 
and he did. 

The boat was side-heavy. Old Mr. Wheeler weighed seventeen 
stone. Stanley Jones was standing on the landing of the house-boat, 

“ Jump in, Mr. Jones,” said Kitty, “and balance the boat.” 

Stanley Jones jumped in and—yes, poor Duffin was very ren aoe 
Kitty made room for him next to her. Duffin, by some ill-luck or 
other, was right at the other end. : 

Duffin and young Wheeler took the oars and pulled away like mad. 
At least Duffin pulled away like mad. 

But he was sane now, compared with what he was half-an-hour 
afterwards. There, nestling in the stern of the boat was cushioned 
Kitty, his fiancée, and Stanley Jones, and Jones was actually tieing 
up Kitty’s shoe-lace, and embracing—positively embracing her ankle. 

Duffin swore as no man had ever sworn before. 

“I wish,” said he, “the earth would open and swallow us all up |” 

With that he got up in the boat, and crossed over to Stanley Jones 
to ask him what the devil he meant by it. 

The boat capsized, as little boats will when foolish people change 
places in mid-stream. Heavy old Mr. Wheeler tried to improve 
matters with his weight, but he leaned over the wrong side, and Frank 
Duffin, Esquire, and friends were kicking away in the water. 

When Duffin wished the earth would open and swallow him he had 


the wishing bone in his p< cket. 
All were drowned. 
THE END. 
—E ee 


Tommy Atkins. 
“Do you get much drill?” said a friend to a young fellow who had 
lately enlisted. 
“Drill! I should rather think so, I expect they'll want to drill a 
hole in me next.” | 
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LONDON: July 5, 1895. 


THE new Ministry is formed, and one remarks some notable 
Omissions. + * 
There is no Cabinet office this time, for example, for Mr. Henry 
——_ _ Matthews; and the unfortunate Miss Cass 
is, however tardily, avenged. There is also 
nothing, at the moment of writing, for Sir 
James Fergusson, and he is undoubtedly a 
capable man ; but hisconnection with certain 
unfortunate financial enterprises no doubt 
obliged Lord Salisbury to hesitate about 
giving him preferment. 
* * 


* i 
Sir Ellis Ashmead-Bartlett is also left out 
in the cold ; and representations, from what 
source originating I cannot say, have been 
made to Lord Salisbury upon the subject. 
* *® ? 


* . , 

In certain quarters I also hear laments 
about the hard case of Mr. Courtney, who 
certainly is asable a man as any other Liberal 
Unionist, with the single exception of Mr. 
Chamberlain. a 

% 


Sir Henry James becomes the Chancellor 
of the Duchy of Lancaster. It is a 
a charming office, richer in emoluments 
A DISAPPOINTED Man. than in obligations. Yet I doubt whether 

it entirely satisfies Sir Henry James, who 
would probably have preferred to be Lord Chancellor of England. 


= *& 


* 

I am sorry, for I believe that he would have made a better Lord 
Chancellor than Lord Halsbury, to whom the office falls. When 
Lord Halsbury was Lord Chancellor on a previous occasion he caused 
the enemy to blaspheme. They said that he took exaggerated care of 
his friends and his relations at the hours when he was engaged in 
distributing loaves and fishes; and it is quite certain that any care- 
lessness which he may have shown in this regard was not redeemed 
by any conspicuous exhibition of ability. Few even of his own side 
would have expressed any extravagant regret if he had been permitted 
to retire upon a pension. n % 

x 


It will be a matter of regret to many that the Honorable George 
Curzon is not included in the Cabinet,as he probably 
would have been if it were not for the necessity 
of finding places for various Liberal Unionists, 
I have no fear of being contradicted when I say 
that he knows a great deal more about India than 
does Lord George Hamilton, who takes the Indian 
Secretaryship. However, Mr. Curzon is allotted 
the most important of all the Under Secretary- 
ships, and promotion to the higher dignity can 
be but a question of a very short time for him. 
dg 

The greatest surprise of all, however, is the 
shifting of Mr. Goschen from the Exchequer to the 
Admiralty ; for, while Mr. Goschen is known to 
be one of the test financiers of his generation, 
there is no evidence that he has any acquaintance 
whatsoever with naval affairs. In that regard he 
is probably very much in the position of the 
statesman in the story, who undertook to be 
Minister for the Colonies if the Premier would 
get down an atlas and show him where the places 
were. e* 

* 


It is to be feared, too, that it is a question of 
jealousy which accounts for his removal. He 
wanted the office, and Mr. Chamberlain also 
wanted the office. Neither of these two gentle- 
men was willing to give way to the other, and the 
CHANCELLOR oF THE CONnSequence was that a third person had to be 

EXCHEQUER. appointed. The post goes, therefore, to Sir 

| Michael Hicks Beach, who has held it before, 
and will, no doubt, do his duty to the general satisfaction, even 
though he has not Mr. Goschen’s special turn for figures. 


THe SPEAKER. 


Qe ere 


INFALLIBLE Cure for Corpulency: Don't eat or drink anything 
for three months, 
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AN APPROPRIATE BADGE. 


(There has been a long and warm discussion in the London County Council as te 
the badge to be worn by their messenger.—Uatly Paper.] 


How silly is the L.C.C. ! 
That everyone is saying ; 

Its voice is like the voice of one 
Upon a common braying. 


The County Council is an ass 
To folly’s instinct true ; 

The County Council’s messenger 
Should keep that fact in view. 


Cocked hat and sword, as here 
described, 
He should not seek to bear ; 
A badge with Neddy’s head in- 
scribed 
Is what he ought to wear. 


Good Londoners of all degrees 
Will ratify this plan, 

And, gazing on the badge, exclaim 
‘ Like masters and like man.” 


A Very Representative Peer ! 


LORD RoseBERY, who proved 
to be a Sham rock upon which to ; 
build hopes, and ate the Leek of defeat with scarcely a grimace, has 
ae received the Z'histle from his Sovereign. His cup, at any rate, is 
li! 


ere) Qos 


SUITABLE Food for a Cricketer: Batter pudding. 


A STUDY IN WEEDS 
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THE “FLOUNDER” YACHT CLUB. 


. CHAPTER V, | 
Our first sea race has come off. A good deal has come off with it. 


Notably, Jones fell overboard. Or rather he kindly got in the bil die : 


the boom, and that beom seemed to object to him and knock 
off into the water. Jones is not good-looking, and that may have 
something to do with it. , 

The course was out from the Smouch river round the Nore Lightship 
and back. ; 

“Tt was rather a bold thing to try,” someone said. “ You're all very 
3mart men, and know how to sail your boats very well. But now I 
begin to have the glimmering of an idea why it is that underwriters 
won’t take yachts on. I wish someone had been there to kodak the 
whole business. Still you were fairly safe, sometimes—fairly safe. 
I don’t say that when you’ve got a professional on board that his 
hand may stray towards the tiller when he’s beside you. I don’t say 
that he may put his hand on the tiller. Of course it’s against the 
rules. But if you wear a pea-jacket, it mayn’t be seen; and what’s 
lost to sight, you know, et cetera ; it’s safe, though, it’s safe.” 

Then Mr. Smiffkins rose and said : 

“Tf you think, sir, that I am going to put up with this kind of 
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LAPSUS LINGUA. 
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insult you are vastly mistaken. I know the way to sail a boat with 
anyone. And as to having fraudulent help, I suppose I am a man of 
honour. I sailed a boat on the Thames for fiftcen years, and now I’ve 
come to the Smouch river, I hope that I can hold my own 
Then someone else said : 

. “You didn’t hold the jib sheet over tight when you nearly broke 
your back in the cock-pit. You're always knocking double knocks on 
it with that head of yours, I suppose it’s a good cure for sea-sickness, 
sor get a bit quisby, sometimes, old man, when you run into foul 
wa | 


Here somebody said, “ Order!” and things quieted down for a bit. 

“There’s one thing, though, about a sea-race, and that is you get 
plenty of elbow room, It’s not like having to tack in the river. You 
can show what a boat can do, and what a man in her can do with the 
boat. This is the general theory. What’s more,a good deal can be 
shown as to what can be done in a light and airy way——” 

“The best way to come out strong,” said the Secretary, “is to have 
a brand new boat, be short-handed, and know nothing about the whole 
biz. It’s nice to see a man swarming up the mainmast, ’cos things 
have got pinked and fouled up aloft, If a man’s a stout man, too, 
and his wind isn’t over good from too much brandy and too little soda 


over night, plain whisky, I’ve always held, is the best thing to sail 


on if you don’t take more than a 
bottle and a half. It don’t help to 
make you stick to a sheet as tight as 
cobbler’s wax, however tight you may 
be yourself.” 

Smiffkins was wrath at this; but 
then Smiffkins is no great class asa 
sailor. He was told once if he stuck 
to a dingy in a wash-hand basin he 
might be all right in the end. He 
didn’t take the advice, though. He’ll 
come to an end safely enough some 
day, or I mean he’ll come to his end. 

The way that he rounded that Light- 
ship was like a curate on skates with 
the influenza, trying to make figures of 
cight on the ice. 

“But then,” says the respected 
Secretary, “the presence of the oof- 
bird is quite as needful at a yacht 
club as a parrot is to a maiden lady ; 
can’t be done without, don’t-cher- 
know. The secretary’s business in the 
‘Flounder’ is not exactly a bed of 
roses with the thorns taken out anda 
ton of cotton wool underneath. It 
isn’t that, I can tell you. If he’s at che 
railway station, he’s always called 
aside by Brown to tell him what a 
confounded something Jones is, and 
Jones almost has a stand-up fight with 
him because he doesn’t give him a good 
course to let him know what Brown 
is. And then Smith has got some- 
thing to say about Robinson’s boat : 
and how they’re going to attach it for ° 
a debt, because he’s judgment-sum- 
moned for a debt, and the reason why 
he likes the air out seawards so much, 
is that he spends half his time in 
Holloway Gaol and the other half in 
the County Courts. Yet we get along 
pretty well, considering all things,” 
says the Secretary, “ Let’s have another 


split.” 
(Zo be continued.) - 
——$$-——— 


A Caligraphist. 

SAMUEL HEWETT wrote a very 
bad hand generally, but in writing 
hurriedly, making an appointment 
with a friend, he excelled himself. 

He had left the letter lying for half- 
an-hour, and on going to address the 
envelope he happened to glance at his 
epistle, 

Scarcely a word could he decipher, 
but, calmly enclosing it, he said to 
himself : 

“After all what does it matter? 
It’s Simpson has to read it, not 


The Wicked Duke. BEGONE, CABBAGE |—AHEM !—I SHOULD SAY “ BAGGAGE,” me,” 
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OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 


(Two Hundred and Hightieth 
Meeting). 

‘Ss GENTLEMEN,” said the Ever Young 
and Lovely, “standing for Parliament 
is not, as the vulgar say, ‘all beer and 
skittles.’ On the contrary, it is a tire- 
some round of speeches, calculated to 
cause sore throat, and of hand-shaking 
that might conceivably result in dislo- 
cation of the elbow joint. That, at all 
events, is the opinion of the candidate 
who is going to sing to you to-night, 
and who calls his song : 


“THE CANDIDATE’S COM- 
PLAINT.” 
No holidays in this July | 
No holidays for me! for I 
Must stump the country all the time 
From break of day till midnight’s 
chime. 


"Twill be my fate to rise at six, 
To dress me in a brace of ticks, 
Attend to letters, talk to bores, 
All anxious to insert their oars. 


I'll have to drive from place to place, 
And always keep a smiling face, 
To be received by blatant bands, 
And shake at least ten thousand hands. 


I'll also have—so I’m advised— 

To let myself be patronised 

By any influential nob, 

Like some poor man who seeks a job. 


They'll call on me—if so they choosc— 
At dinner-time to air their views ; 
And I shall have to make a speech— 
A special different one—to each. 


This in theday! When evening comes 
They’ll drive me down the filthy slums, 
And there I’]] have to speak again 
To unwashed folk whom I disdain. 


Nor is this all; for, after this, 
More hands to shake, more babes to 


kiss ; 
And then to bed at half-past one, 
With hardly half my business done, 


Wherefore, I tell you, this July 
Brings no repose to such as I, 
But, when it’s over, I'll contrive 
To have some fun—if I’m alive, 


ad 


Quite Composed, 


“WHAT is your opinion of Rawlin- 
son as a composer of comic opera?” 

“ Not much.” 

“Indeed! Now I am inclined to 
think he is rather clever.” 

‘“‘T never heard anybody who was of 
that opinion.” 

“ But, then, it is evident that those whom you have heard talk of 
4 composition know nothing about his latest clever thing in that 
ine.” 

“What is it?” 

“He has managed to make a composition with his creditors.” 


RSE 4. meemeememtenemsed 


MORALS FOR THE MULTITUDE. 
“ You should advertise.” 


A MURDERER’S guilt had been brought home to him mainly through 
the blood stains on his apparel. Before passing sentence the Judge 
asked him in the usual way if he had any remark to offer. 

“Only this, my, lord,” was the reply. “I attribute my conviction 
entirely to a certain soap. I should not have been standing in this 
dock had I not used that particular variety. To my confusion I dis- 
covered that it would not wash clothes.” 
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AT THE SEASIDE. 


“T THINK THE WATER'S RATHER TOO COLD FOR JOHNNY TO BATHE TO-DAY.” 
“ YOU NEEDN'T TROUBLE ABOUT THAT, HE OAN WEAR TWO PAIRS OF BATHING DRAWERS,” 


Cleanliness versus Art.: 
Tourist. What has become of those beautiful frescoes which I saw 
in this church three years ago? 
Verger. You see they were about four hundred years old then, so 
we thought it was about time to have them whitewashed, 


onscreen Gps 
Careful. 
“ JOHN, get up at once.” 
“Wh?” 
“Get up at once.” 
“ What for?” 
“There are burglars downstairs.” 
“Well?” 


“Be quick, and you may save our silver yet.” 

“You surely do not expect a man holding the position I do in the 
Civil Service to risk his reputation in a fight with a low set of house- 
breakers? NotI. I’m going to sleep again.” 
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A FEW SUGGESTIONS. 


(* Lieutenant-Colonel Ford has given notice to the London County Council of the proposal: “‘ That, with a view to afford additional facilities for out-door amusement 
for the people, the Council shall apply to Parliament for power to erect temporary stages on such of the commons and open spaces as may be suitable for the purpose,’’] 
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If the gallant Colonel’s excellent idea of open-air 
stages catches on, what with our numerous theatres 
and halls we shall soon be sa with the bard, “All 
the world’s a stage,” and his motion should be 
rejected, let us cry hopefully in the Good Old Crusted 
way : “No matter, a time will come!” 


Then there are the Marionettes. They, too, could 
de pressed into the service of the people. The dancing 
jadies, the skeleton who falls to bits and comes 
together agaln, and the spasmodic juggler, with his 
balls that never fall tothe ground; a grand all-round 
company already to hand. 


And when it does, see that the Good Old Crusted 
will have a look in. “Open-air theatres,” says the 
Datly Telegraph, “will be in accordance with the 
Greek drama in its present stage.” Yes,and it would 
alsu give those masked noblemen who grind organs at 
tho seaside a chance. 
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And have we not seen in quiet by-streets: the 
Shadowgraph? When the shades of evening close 
o’er us the exciting drama of Billy Button’s Ride to 
Brentford could be turned on. Or, coming to higher 
things, Herkomer might be persuaded to produce a 
poetic drama for moonlight nights. 


raha 


But haven’t we had the open-air legitimate a long 
time with us—Punch and Judy? If the London 


County Council found the actors salaries—for sabaries 
are salaries nowadays—too expensive, why not stock 
our Open spaces, commons, and parks with Punch and 
Jviy shows ?, 
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The real moon would not come up to his stage one, 
perhaps, but we could make the best of it. For the 
sake of economy, too, the L.C.C. might fall back on 
As You Lite Jt, and dispense with the stage; only 
Orlando would have to look out for the park-keeper 
while cutting Rosalind’s name on the trees, 
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Gadbury 


The typical Cocoa of English 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MORNINGTON.—The only General we cared to know a few days ago 
was General Election. | 

TESS.—Doctors’ Commons, a locality near St. Paul’s, where the 
Kcclesiastical Courts were formerly held, and where Wills are 
preserved. To “common” means to dine together; a term still. 
used at our Universities. Doctors’ Commons was so called because ' 
the doctors of civil law had to dine together four days in each 
term. This was called “cating their terms,” 

FAWN.—No more. 

SIMPSON.—We forget. 
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—The Analyst, 
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IN THE SMOKING ROOM. | 
How To SAVE LIFE. ~ 


“Ip was out from Hastings that I 
saved three lives, including my own,” 
said Colonel Monkhouse. 

“J—excuse the egotism, but I was 
the most important person there, for I 
was just about to start for the Crimea. 

‘“‘T had taken a rowing boat in order 
to give my future wife and my future 
mother-in-law a taste of the sea air. 

“It so happened that I not only 
gave them a taste of the sea air but 
also of the sea water. 

“It was a lovely day. Not a ripple 
on the blue, not a cloud in the sky. 

‘“ T rowed right out to sea. 

“TJ enjoyed it. So did my future 
wife. So did my future mother-in- 


W. 

“But of a sudden—quite unexpec- 
tedly—quite mal a propos Gf you will 
excuse me using a foreign ag gree 
—a.storm broke upon us. It thun- 
dered and it lightened. But though it 
lightened it made our boat get heavier, 
for the water came over. 

‘““What was to be done? I endea- 
voured to row against the waves, but 
though being with my future wife was 
bliss, blisters were too much for me. 

“As you know, there is a saying 
that you should pour oil upon troubled 

- waters. 

“Hamlet spoke of taking arms 
against a sea of troubles, but probably 
Shakspeare had no experience of the 
troubles of a sea. 

“Anyhow, I could take no arms 
against it. My arms were tired out. 

“ And the waves came higher and 
higher. 

“ What was I to do? 

“Suddenly, under the emergency, a 
brilliant notion struck me, as you are 
aware has been the case before. 

“In those days it was the fashion to 
oil one’s hair profusely. 

‘“No sooner did the notion come to 
my head than my head came to the 
water. 

“1 dipped my hair over the bows of 
the boat, and immediately the water * 
was still. 

“I then rowed homewards, and came 
presently into rough waves. 

““T repeated the operation again and 
again, and ultimately we got safe 


ashore.” e 


MENDING or ENDING 


An Operation. 
Magistrate. It is surprising to find 
@ young man of your respectable ap- 


pearance charged with assaulting a 
total stranger, and without any provo- 
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am a medical student, and it was one NON-ACTING MACHINE. 

fessional instinct which caused me to Sam. OI SAY, BILL, OI PUT ALL MY MONEY (VOTES) IN THIS ERE MACHINE, AND NOWT OF 

do 60, and all in the interests of the ANY GOOD COMES OUT. 

prosecutor. Bil, NWER MOIND IT. THERE’S A NEW UNIONIST ONE OUT NOW, PUT YOUR MONEY IN 
Magistrate. How so? THAT, AND YOU'LL GIT WHAT YOU WANT, FOR IT JS IN WORKING ORDER, 


Prisoner. As I came towards him, I 
noticed his complexion. 

Magistrate. But his complexion does not place any other complexion 
on this case, which is evidently one of unjustifiable assault. 

Prisoner. Yes, it does. His complexion suggested to me that he 
might soon have ah apoplectic fit, 

Magistrate. Well? 

Prisoner. As prevention is better than cure, I thought he would be 
benefited by a little blood-letting, so I adopted the swiftest method 
at my disposal, 

Mugistrate. Very good. I will follow your example, and bleed you 
a little. Five pounds, and twenty-three shillings costs, 


Sound Advice. 


‘Now, Moses, as you're going into business for yourself, whatever 
you do, don’t go bankrupt.” 

‘““No, father.” 

“Or if you do, see that you make a good profit out of it.” 

‘Yes, father.” 


A RETURNING Officer : An infantry captain joining his regiment 
after leave of absence, 
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HISTORY RE-TOLD. 
No. 33.—PHRYNE AND HER JUDGES. 


Four centuries B.c. belongs to the past. Phryne, a resident of 
Athens, also had a past, like some more modern ladies; but it was 
not so much her past as her then present, which caused scandal to the 
local authorities. 

They accordingly indicted her to appear before them, and she 
engaged Hyperides the rhetorician to defend her. 


“This is rather a difficult job, Miss,” he said, “and it is difficult to. ~ 


know what the result will be when you appear before the Judges.” 


“ That will be all right,” responded Phryne, “because I have got a 


good idea.” 

‘What is it?” 

oe ae Phryne whispered something in the ear of Hyperides, 
who said : 

“But you forget that ‘ Justice is blind.’” 

“Nonsense,” said Phryne, “I'll make them open their eyes.” 


And she did. 
ey 


Accounted For. 


‘ BLESS my soul! Take to farming! You, a man about town, who 
know as little about a plough as I do about the differential calculus. 
It is absurd. How can agriculture interest you?” 

“A good deal. I am going to marry the only child of the largest 
landed proprietor in Kent.” 
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HIS TURN NOW. 
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“HERE HAVE I] BEEN TO A SPECIAL OOULIST FOR TWO MONTHS AND 


I OAN SEE NO BETTER.” 


“I THINK IF YOU WOULD ALLOW ME TO TREAT YOU FOR YOUR NOSE, 
WHICH I8 SCARCELY THE SHAPE TO FIT GLASSES ON, YOU MIGHT SEE. 


BETTER” 


avo 
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THE TRUANT AND THE COPPER. 
WILLIE EDWARDES shirks his — 
school. 
The reason would you know? 
It is because he is so tall 
That he’s ashamed to go. 


But though he’s tall, he’s very 
young, : 
And not at all a fool ; 
And so a Copper has been seen 
To take him back to school. __ 
No coppers would the Copper 


tempt 
That duty to forsake ; 
And yet it is a task that well 
Might make the Copper quake. 
Because the boy is taller far 
And sturdier than he. 
Oh, when they meet in eager 
strife \\ 
May I be there to see! \ 
a Bg = et A\ \ 
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A Good Suggestion. ? Se 

Mr, Pardrew. There seems to 
be something wrong to-night with our guests, as they are not at al} 
conversationally inclined. : 

Mrs. Pardrew. That is easily remedied. Fetch your violin and 
play something classical, That should bring them out. 


rere) Ge 


ROMANCES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
No. 176.—THE GALLANT PRESERVER. 
THE GERM OF A NEXT-CENTURY NOVEL. 


HE long had loathed that. uncongenial crew 

Of women, whom the-men describe as “ New,” 

But who by their own selves are designated 

“ Advanced,” or (better still) ‘‘ Emancipated.” 

He vowed that all his life he’d live a stupid 

And sour old Bachelor, ere crafty Cupid 

Should make him set his heart and sense at variance 
Through one of those unfeminine barbarians |! 


He spoke at meetings; but he always roared 

When on “ New Women” he his spite outpoured. 

He penned a play; and said, “ Its salient features 
Are stinging skits at these misguided creatures. 

If old Sir Henry at the great Lyceum 

Will stage it, from this madness sure ’twill free 'em |!” 
And, writing wrathful, rank lampoons diurnally, 

He ridiculed the froward fair eternally ! 


Much love of—skill at—horsemanship had he ; 

And from his Highgate home one morn (to sce 

A City friend) our friend on horseback started. 

But, as down Ludgate Hill he lightly darted, 

His Rosinante took fright, and like the lightning 

Through Fleet Street dashed, despite the rein’s in- 
tightening, 

And overwhelmed some sixty-odd pedestrians 

Who, groaning, cursed all imbecile equestrians | 


Throughout that Gilpin-gallop, cabmen ten, 
Policemen nine, and ninety labouring men, 

Strove hard to stop the steed, but struggled vainly ; 
For still the nervous brute sped on insanely. | 
But, when in china-shop the equine knave meant 
To “land” its lord, lo! there upon the pavement 

A bold “ New Woman ”’ stood, in queenly dignity, 
And smiled a smile of unsurpassed benignity ! 

With one white hand she to the bridle clung, 

And one fair arm she round the rider flung. 

Her virile vigour stopped the prancer’s paces ; 

And, while its owner sobbed in her embraces— 

“ My soul, my love, my life,” he cried with fervour, 
“ Are thine forever, O my life’s preserver |” 

And, ere a month, they twain had wooed and wedded 3 
And now that youth €I speak it to his credit) 
Would kill the cynic who, with curst ability, 

Hurls at “New Women” shafts of stern scurrility ! 


eens 


TH gentleman who forged a circular note found that it 
would not go round. 
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JUDY’S JOTTINGS. 
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THE CALL BOY. 


For our benefit, as well as for her own annual one, the Only Ellen 
That Ever Was appeared at the Lyceum on Thursday night before 
last as Beatrice in Much Ado 
About Nothing. The vast audi- 
ence present to do honour to the 
occasion naturally made much 
ado about the Beatrice of their 
generation, but it was not so 
extravagant with its applause as 
to have none left for the des- 
Irving Benedick, who came to 
us quite as a pick-me-up after 
Sir Henry’s long line of gloomy 
and nerve-shattering characters, 
of which his Arthur and his 
Mathias may be counted the 
respective representatives. How 
far superior are the Miss Elleny 
to the miscellany benefits, those 
long, disjointed entertainments 
which show us now the trunk of 
a tragedy, now the arm of a 
comedy, now the wing of a farce, 
and now the leg of a burlesque ! 
At the Lyceum we get a com- 
sh play, which is surely more 
neficial to us, and more annual- 
beneficial to Miss Ellen Terry 
than a muddling succession of 
detached and semi-detached acts 
* or scenes, with no beginnings 
and no endings, and sometimes 
no middles to them. Give me 
Much Ado About Nothing, complete, in preference to much ado 
about a number of incomplete somethings with nothing in them! I 
hope the beautiful Beatrice will do me the honour of joining me in 
drinking her health in a glass of the most appropriate pick-me-up for 
the occasion—the Benedick-tine aforesaid. Many upon many may be 
her benefits to come, and my invitations to go | 


* * 
g 


‘Morality before Comfort ”—that, in spite of the hot weather, is 
the motto of the Artist’s Model, who has just been re-dressed ; though 
where the “ve” comes in, when one regards the matter from a poster 
point of view, is more than my searching gaze is able to discover. 
One would have thought that the costume not worn by the Artist's 
Model on the boards outside the theatre (not those inside the theatre, 
mind you !) was far more suitable for the present month than the 
petticoats of civilisation. But this is the age for giving “ beauty 
unadorned” a “dressing down,” and so I suppose we must put up 
with it. Atanyrate, the Artist’s | 
Model looks extremely well in 
her new gown, and if the rays 
of “Sunshine Above” (bravo, 
Hayden Coffin!) seem more 
warm to her in her get-up as in 
this picture, than in her get-up 
as in the poster, she has ample 
compensation in the reflection 
that she is here a model for 
models, as well as an Artist’s 
Model. és 
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BEATRICE AND BENEDICE-TINE. 


If you are really in want of 
a good loud laugh, and have 
been looking about for an oppor- 
tunity for one without success, 
just you drop in stealthily at 
the London Pavilion one night 
and catch Mr. Charles Godfrey, 
got up as the Daily Telegraph's © 
hero, singing “The Cricket 
King.” You will laugh pretty 
heartily to find the music-hall 
Grace both legs before wicket, 
but when, with the automatic air 
of a card-board blacksmith, he 
lifts up his bat for a “slog,” I 
think you will fairly roar. It is 
one of the funniest items of the 
programme ; and let me tell you, . 
just to show you how funny it really is, that that programme 
includes (or did include when I was sampling it last) R. G. Knowles, 
Marie Lloyd, and Arthur Rigby! How the champion’s “ willow” 
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would weep to see its master thus travestied. 
: ; * ® 


In reference to my concluding paragraph in last week’s “ 0.B.”, in 


which I stated, with but scant introduction, that the old lady who’ 


went to “buy Kaffirs’’ at the Crystal Palace purchased some com- 
lete suits of clothes on the way, a correspondent wishes me to give: 

im some further particulars about the matter. I have much pleasure 
in acceding to his request ; and here is the explanation : 


Acting upon the’ advertised advice of a broke outsider—I should - 
say, an outside broker—an old lady of a speculative turn of mind 
recently made a journey to the African Exhibition at the Crystal 
Palace to “ buy Kaffirs.” When she got there she was herself sold, 
for she found it impossible to hold to her original intentions without 
getting the necessary purchase. Mr. Gillman, who happened to be 
marketing in the African village at the time of the old lady’s arrival, 
with some difficulty managed to make her understand that the Kaffirs 
were not for sale, and when last he saw her she was threatening one 
of the C. P. turnstile-keepers, much to that official’s complete un- 
concern, to sue the outside broker for the amount of her day’s 
expenses. I hope that she 
may win her case, and 
that when the hearing is 
over the jury may make 
some severe remarks upon 
the carelessness of the out- 
side broker who advises 
people to “ buy Kaffirs,” but 
does not take the trouble 
to tell them where they 
are to be bought. 


tJ 
To Miss M*r* *Lu*sTR**, 
BEHOLD in me a prickly 
thorn, | 
A human weed with 
wicked ways— — 
For I’ve been told I level \‘C ==>“ 


scorn 

At beautiful Adelphi 
plays ; 

That I have naught but 


_ spiteful sneer, 
Malicious laugh, and cruel 


sting, 
For ev'ry point the people 


cheer, 
And cheer and cheer like 
anything. 
I would, with all my heart, that such 
A reputation were not mine. 
I like these dramas very much— 
The present one is truly fine. 
The Hero is a noble lad— 
The Heroine, extremely nice; 
No better couple could be had 
In plays of Virtue versus Vice. 


And plays of Virtue versus V.,— 
The kind, of course, where Virtue wins— 
Have always earned respect from me 
Because they’ve punished people’s sins. 
And there I'm British, I expect, 
Whatever else I may have grown. 
’Tis so delicious to reflect 
The wrongs avenged are not your own ! 


The Girl I Left Behind Me seems 
A singularly decent play : 
Its firm, exciting story teems 
' With clever matter—in its way ; 
This sentence, though, I can’t abide 
(Tis absent from the present show)— 
‘‘ My place is by my husband’s side, 
And where he goes, his wife should go!” 
I hear that Messrs, Clement Scott 
And Brandon Thomas (lucky man !), 
Are trimming an ingenious plot 
To match the old Adelphi plan. 
I hope they'won’t repeat that line: 
I swear I'l) slate them if they do! 
I also hope, O M*r* mine, 
They’ve got a decent part for you ! 
owe 


STANDING Orders : Those given to the youngster who was put in 
the corner. 


THE CALL Boy’s GIRLS. 
No. 170.—Miss Mary Allestree. 


Tur OC. B. 
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A PENNY RISE THAT'S CEASED 
TO SOUND FOOLISH. 


ANOTHER penny on the rates, and a cargo 
of teachers sent abroad to acquire a full 
knowledge of the Slojd dialect, are the latest 
achievements of the School Board. Not that 
the ratepayer, (or rate-ower either, for that 
matter) grumbles. He 


“Has nothing to do with the laws, but 

obey ’em, 

And nothing to do with the taxes, but 

pay ’em,” 

and he utters not one solitary growl, so long 
as he knows that the gutter-snipes of his 
native land are getting his money’s worth. 
With everybody’s brats being instructed in 
everything, the following should bear some 
likeness to a vivd voce exam. of a Board scholar 
in the near future : 

Q.—Briggs, major, tell me briefly what you 
know of engines? 

A—£h bien, m'sieu. There are many 
varieties, but I will particularise three. They 
are the steam-engine, invented by Stephenson, 
the beer-engine, patented by Pullaway and 
Company, and the red injun, created by 
Fenimore Cooper. Civilisation and the cheaper 
brands of Kentucky whisky are rapidly crowd- 
ing out the latter variety. 

Y.—Just so. Thered brother is admittedly 
on the down-grade. Tell me, in the modern 
rhyming-slang of the racecourse (in which 
you have been instructed), what the probable 
end of the redskin will be? 

A,—The James-marmalades. He will pass 
in his knife and fork, and sleep with his soap- 
and-lather’s. 

Y.—Quite correct. History. Name a few 
Roman invasions of England ? 

A.—Cert’n’y. Cesar, 55 B.C., with an 
army of loafers; Santo—’nother Cesar, by 
the way, with a pointed argument, 1894 ; and 
Mascagni, with a wholesale import order of 
piano-organ barrels, same year. 

Q.—What is meant by the * Wisdom of the 
Ancients” ? 

A.—tThe stoical abstention of Thales and 
his followers from inventing such products of 
civilisation as Income Tax, starting prices, 
female bicyclists, patent-leather boots, 
“Labour” Parliamentarians, Gladstone claret, 
and Stock xchange options. 

Y.—Very succinctly put. Be good enough 
to give me the names of three of Britain's 

test ingeniuses ? 

.—I should say Nasmyth, W. G. Grace, 
and the fellow who inaugurated the substitu- 
tion of “ Beg pardon?” for “ What on earth 
are you talking about?” 

QY.—Geography. A colony? 

A.—Any gold, diamond, or oil-producing 
land from which the “ black (and tan) brother” 
has been eliminated. 

Q.—By what means? 

A.—By the “little hoard of maxims” 
recommended by Tennyson. 

Y.—And the qualification of the “ coloured 
brother’s” successor ? 

A.—A prominent, not to say an obtrusive, 
nasal organ, a knowledge of the gullibility of 
the share-buying public he leaves at home, 
and a “‘ home-made” nugget large enough to 
appeal to a favourably-predisposed assayer. 
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ACROSS THE HERRING-POND.—(No. 5.) 


JuUDY’s OWN DOUBLE-DISTILLED EXTRA-SPECIAL ARTIST says, everybody knows that 
America has 60,000,000 inhabitants, mostly Colonels. 


Pike. How ON EARTH DID SMITH BECOME A COLONEL? 
Colonel Frost, EASY ENOUGH; TRAIN WAS DELAYED IN GEORGIA AND HE ATTENDED 
A PICNIC. 


A Division. 


Q.—I fear that is quite trac. Can you tell me—— “You really mean to tell me that you have never had a bottle of 

A.—Bless your heart, of course I can; anything you don’t know beer in your house?” 
yourself, secing that I “walked over” for the Seventeenth Standard ‘“‘ Never.” 
months before you came here! But suppose we call it a draw for “But you are not a teetotaller?” 
this afternoon, for the fact is that father’s put all his boys over “No,” 
eighteen down as “lodgers,” and if we don’t get a Liberal majority “Then what do you have with your dinner?” 
why—why I’m blest if I don’t think we shall have to go out to work ! ‘Oh, my wife and I have claret and water.” 

“i “But claret hardly stands any watering.” 
“We do not water our claret.” 

HomE “Pets”: Those of the lady who constantly sulked within ‘‘ But you said you had claret and water at dinner.” 

doors. | : “So we have. My wife has the claret and I have the water.” 
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“SHH DOESN'T LOOK LIKE IT, BUT 8HE DID IT.” 

“DID WHAT?” 

“ WELL, I GOT HER TO GO TO A MOTHERS’ MEETING, AND SHE MADE A BOOK 
ON THE ECLIPSE STAKES.” 


CONVERSATIONS CONCERNING THE “NEW 
SCHOOL” ROOM. 


1II.—CoONCERNING SCHOOL SPORTS. 


“WELL, my little man, and so you have won a prize.” 

“ Yes, 1 have—such as itis. If I’d known what it was going to be, 
you wouldn’t have caught me running asI did. The next time I go 
in for the sports I shall take jolly good care to have a look round at 
the prizes first, and sce what’s worth winning—if there is anything 
worth winning. What on earth is the use of a couple of plated knife- 
rests to me? Do I carve the joint at our school dinners? No fear, I 
wish I did, and I’d give myself a bit more than I usually get from old 
Thompson.” 

“But, my good boy, you should not look a gift horse in the mouth.” 

“A gift, do you call it? Scissors!—a gift/ And I ran with all 
my might and main in a broiling hot sun, with my stockings slipping 
down the whole time, and my inside aching so violently for want of 
breath, that I seriously thought I should have to drop down and expire 
long before I had covered half the distance. If ever a man earned a 
decent reward I did then; and the Mayor’s wife—a horrid old snob 
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who once boxed my ears for treading on her dress 
at a beastly flower show I didn’t want to go to— 
had the impudence to present me with a cheap and 
scratchy pair of knife-rests. I believe she did it 
out of spite, the smiling old wretch. It’s a good job 
she sends her kid to our school—I’ll take it out of 
him to-morrow! Knife-rests, indeed! Bah!” 

“You may find them very useful when you area 
man, and think of keeping house—and a wife.” 

“Rats! A man has dozens and dozens of pairs 
of knife-rests given to him when he is married. 
Besides, do you think I should care about sitting at 
meal-times in front of a gift—as you call it—which 
would remind me, whenever I used it, or even caught 
sight of it, of the Mayoress of Cloverditch and the 
most awful ten minutes I ever spent in all my life? 
Already I hate the sight of those knife-rests, and I 
shall exchange them for something decent with the 
first shy Fe can get to believe they are solid silver.” 

“‘ But little Billy Bates was more lucky: he won 
a musical-box.” 

“You call him lucky to have won a musical-box ? 
H’m! You don't know Billy Bates, that’s all! If 
you knew, as I do, that young Bates was the son of a 
doctor of music, and had already won a couple of 
gold medals for composition and harmony, you would 
change your tune as quickly as the musical-box does. 
Billy Bates lucky, indeed! I tell you what—if 
Billy Bates ever hears that infernal machine 
scamper through a Scotch air, he’ll either go mad 
or kill somebody—or both! At present, thank 
heaven, he is under the impression that it is some 
electrical apparatus. If you wish to avert a tragedy, 
you will steal it and drown it before he finds out 
what it really is.” 

“Ah, me! how boys have changed since I was one 
of them!” 

“If boys, at the time you were one of them, liked 
musical-boxes, I should say it was a good job they 
hare changed. 

“Tf Billy Bates is above musical-boxes, I wonder 
he didn’t think the sack-race beneath him !” 

“He did. At first he wouldn’t hear of entering 
it, and it was only after a prolonged course of per- 
suasion from the head-master, who told him with 
tears in his eyes, that the elder people would be 
fearfully disappointed if they didn’t sce a sack-race, 
that he consented to make a fool of himself.” 

“But for all his objections and fuss, he seemed 
pretty anxious to win.” 

“He wasn’t in the least anxious to win. It was 
his anxiety to get out of his beastly stifling sack 
that brought him in at the head of the others. 
If he’d known that a musical-box awaited him 
at his destination, he would there and _ then 
have wriggled and hopped and sprawled in the 
opposite direction.” 

“You don’t think much of school sports, then?” 

“]T don’t think much of the prizes they give a 
chap for nearly killing himself in hot weather for 
the sole benefit of the proprietor of the school, who 
derives considerable profit from the advertisement 
which such proceedings give to his establishment. 
If I ever go in for the sports at my school again, | 
shall only do so on the clear understanding that I 
run, or jump, or wobble in sack races for prizes worth having, and 
that I receive a handsome commission on all new pupils arriving at 
the school within the month following the sports. I'm off to try 
and do a deal with those disgraceful knife-rests—and I hope you’ll get 
ee of that musical-box somehow before Billy Bates pulls the fatal 
ever, 

eG 


Extract from a Young Lady’s Letter. 
‘*T ASSURE you that, when I saw he was about to propose, my heart 


‘beat so loudly that he thought somebody was knocking at the door, 
“and called ‘ Come in!’” 


a - 
Bad Business. 

Showman (to his wife). Things are desperately bad. We'll have 

to cut down expenses somehow or other. We can’t well spare the fat 

woman nor the tattooed man, nor the five-legged sheep. The only way 


out of the difficulty that I can see is to get rid of one of the Siamese 
twins. 
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THE CHALLENGE. 
THEY'RE ALL THE SAME TO ME. 


Lord Salisbury. WILL YOU CHOOSE? 
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MARRIED. 


Vivienne. GOING TO BH MARRIED! Way, I THOUGHT—— WELL, YOU SEEM VERY 


COOL ABOUT IT, WHO’S HE GOING TO MARRY? 
Violet. Mx. 


AN IMPORTANT DISCOVERY. 


A PARAGRAPH has been going the round of the papers lately, in 
which the advertiser professes, for the fee of five shillings, to explain a 
erfect cure for an unbecoming redness of the nose, which may have 
en produced by the injudicious use of alcohol. Many shillings, we 
are told, have found their way into the pocket of this trickster, for it 
is only a trick to fleece the unwary; and in reply to the inquirers, 
they are told to go on drinking until the red nose becomes blue! Now, 
no one would willingly be the possessor of either a red nose or a blue 
one, if by any means they could prevent such an unseemly blemish to 
their face. To those afflicted in this way we suggest a liberal use of 
SLOPER'S PILLS, which may be had of any chemist, or, failing that, 
direct. from Messrs. Gurden & Co., 99 Shoe Lane, Fleet Street, E.C., 
at the moderate price of 94d. per box. One great charm and advan- 
tage in the use of these pills is, that no change of diet is necessary. 


Ce a) 


A GoLDEN Wedding: One to a bride worth £500,000, 


HIS WAY OF PUTTING IT. 


Violet. VE JUST HAD A LETTER FROM GEORGE, AND HE SAYS HE'S GOING TO BE 
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JUDY’S DIARY. 

Thurs., July 4.—Bisley. Lunched with 
Colonel Lorne Campbell. Rode to the 
Common just in time for the first event. 
Couldn’t quite make out what they were 
shooting at, but enjoyed it nevertheless, 
Stopped on. At the finish had a table of 
results given me. Feel quite sure they 
were not deceiving me, so accepted them 
in good faith. 

Fri., July 5.—In the afternoon to the 
Imperial stitute, to hear Strauss 
Orchestra. Divided my evening between 
Harold, at Covent Garden, and Die 
Fledermaus, at Drury Lane. And 
foreigners say we're not a musical nation! 

Sat., July 6.—Hurst Park Races. 
Laughed while others cried. Bookmakers 

cried. Book-breakers laughed. I was a 
book-breaker. I do solemnly declare I 
backed every winner. Don’t say but what 
I backed two horses in each race, and, in 
two cases, three; and it seems to me to 
have two or more strings to your bow is 
the right way to bet. Of course, if an un- 
backed horse comes in you are badly out, 
but—well, they didn’t to-day. 

Sun., July 7.—Spent a particularly 
leasant evening with the “ Sunday Club- 
and” people. - 

Mon., July 8—To St. James’s Hall to 
hear the “ensemble pianists”—a bevy of 

beautiful Baltimore belles. Even the 
General Election interferes with Balti- 
more, inasmuch that there was a sparse 
audience, owing, no doubt, to electioneer- 
ing affairs. 

Tues., July 9.—Henley. On: Thames—I 
mean on the “Clubland” lawn. Same 
old Henley, but quite new weather. 

Wed., July 10.—Henley. On Miss 
Lilian Belmore’s houseboat—The Shop 
Girl.” From there to Mr. Howard's boat, 
“Fledermaus,” where the yellow Hun- 
garian Band played Strauss’ waltzes till 
they were the blue Hungarian Band. 


POT POURRI. 

A MEETING has been held of the Society 
for the Study of Inebriety. It has not 
hitherto been well known that inebriety 
kept a study. A bar parlour is more in 
its line, e & 

x 


Jupy’s Office Boy states that the men 
who test the capacities of horses do not 
necessarily hail from Horse-trier. It is 
understood that he means Austria, 

x * 


Siz GzoRGE OTTO TREVELYAN com- 
plains that Bills which the late Govern- 
ment have been unable to get through in 
two years have now been allowed to pass 
through in silence. He evidently does not 
appreciate the meaning of silent contempt. 


.* 
Most people, when a rogue disappears, think it to be a good rid- 
dance ; but many eminent churchmen believe in the restoration of naves. 


® 
A body of Irish: Nationalists in Boston, U.S.A., state that no money 
is to be forthcoming to help the Irish factions to fight each other in 
the present General Election, observing that it might just as well be 
flung into a sewer. This reference to a sewer at once suggests that 
the resources of the Irish parties have been drained. 


3 

AN International Congress of Agriculture is to be held in Brussels 
in September. Visitors attending from other countries will probably 
be referred to as agricul-tourists. a 
, x : 

THE portrait paintings which have been removed from Bethnal 
Green Museum to the New National Portrait Gallery are to be 
‘“‘refroshed”’ before they will be again on view. Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
is understood to have expressed the desire that the refreshment will 
take the shape of water colours. 
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LONDON: July 12, 1895. 


THEY are saying at the Carlton that there is an excessive pre- 
ponderance of Liberal Unionists in the present administration. I am 
of the sameopinion. —,» » 
. * 


This remark is not, of course, intended to reflect 
upon the eprom iment given to such men as Lord 
Hartington, Mr. Goschen, Mr. Chamberlain, and Sir 
Henry James. All these are men who would 
strengthen any Government. I am thinking rather 
of the cases of Mr. T. W. Russell, Mr. Powell Williams, 
and Mr. Jesse Collins, 


x 

What Mr. T. W. Russell is doing in that gallery, 
must, indeed, be a mystery to anyone who has 
followed his career. So far as Mr. T. W. Russell has 
a positive political creed, that creed embraces two 
principal articles of faith. The first article is tem- 
perance legislation, and the second article is 
municipal reform in Ireland. But the present 
government has just postponed municipal reform 


regard for the liberty of the ‘subject to try to 

enforce sobriety by Act of Parliament. So that one 

wonders how Mr. T. W. Russell’s acceptance of 

office is consistent with that scrupulous integrity of 

_ purpose, with which the popular estimate credits 
im, * ® 

* 


Collings, again, it is difficult to know what to say. 
The one is a cipher, and the other is a Sancho Panza. Neither, I am 
convin 
Government; and there are many capable and hard-working young 
Conservatives who might very well have been promoted in their place, 
- For instance there is “Tommy” Bowles. 
*x 8 


. * 

The Earl of Cadogan is a very useful pillar of his party, though his 
sphere of influence has been rather the drawing-room than the public 
meeting. To serve his party he has given parties; and he and the 
Countess of Cadogan have during the last few years invited to their 
house enormous numbers of miscellaneous people whom it is only 
reasonable to suppose that they did not particularly want to see there. 
And all this in order to promote the spread of Conservative sentiment 
in England. +" 

Parenthetically, Imay observe that it is remarkable how differently 
these great political gatherings are viewed by different guests. One 
of them took place, the other day, and I heard about it afterwards from 
two of my political-going friends. . 


“T was at a most delightful party, last night, at Lady Cadogan’s,” 
was the way in which one of them put it to me; and I took an early 
opportunity of asking the other whether he had also honoured the 
function with his presence. — 

x 


“No,” he said. “I had a card, but I didn’t go. It doesn’t suit my 
book to show myself at smart houses with all that tag, rag and bobtail.” 


From this we see how much in human life depends upon the 
- point of view. 
= 


And now ‘the Earl of 
Cadogan gets his reward for 
this useful and indiscriminate 

) AS) =( hospitality. He gets the Lord 

of ae ER Lieutenacy of Ireland, to- 
YUN; Po, gether with a seat in the 
ne” Cabinet. Succeeding Lord 
Houghton, he is likely to win 
golden opinions at Dublin 
Castle, and to be a great deal 
% more popular than Lord 

’ Londonderry ever was, 


“f AS 
INL 


* 

i} qt | , The two great legal ap- 

My WAVY pointments—the Lord Chan- 

Wh dl cellorships of England and 

| LTE Ireland — revert to Lord 

OLD FRIENDS. Halsbury and Lord Ashbourne, 

the former Conservative occu- 

pants of those high offices. Lord Ashbourne, who holds the inferior 
post, is generally regarded as the better man of the two. 

THE SPEAKER, 
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Of the cases of Mr. Powell Williams and Mr. Jesse . 


ced, would ever have got preferment in a purely Liberal ° 
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LEGITIMISTS AT KENNINGTON, 

To KENNINGTON, de- 
lightful place, 

Where cricketers, a jovial 


race, 
Oft shout with cheers 


delirious, 

Came yesterday, at dead 
of night 

A rueful band, who took 
delight 

In business most mys- 

terious. 

Hach heaved a melan- 
choly sigh 

And sadly winked the 
other eye, 


But not a word was 


spoken, 
Till midnight chimes 
clashed grandly 
loud 


Above the slumb’ring London crowd, 
And silence then was broken ! 


Each member of the gruesome band, 

Then wildly grasped his brother's hand, 
And cried in tones audacious : 

“Hip! hip! hurrah! Encore! Encore! 

And nine times nine and nine times more, 
For England’s Queen so gracious ! 


“ Tis not Victoria we proclaim, 
But Mary, Fourth of that sweet name ; 
She hails from the Pretender. 
Though we have never seen her face, 
We love her for the Stuart race; 
May Providence befriend her |” 


Then to each other they made bows ; 
Then slouched their hats upon their brows, 
And drew their cloaks around them ; 
- To Charing Cross they did repair, 
And weeping round the statue there, 
The wond’ring Bobbies found them | 


a 7 on 
NOTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN. 


(Birds have taken to dancing, or rather they have recently been detected in the 
enjoyment of this gay and festive practice. In this month’s magazine of the 
Selbourne Society, “ Nature Notes,” evidence on the subject is collected which seems 
to place this entertaining feature beyond doubt.] 


AND yet JupDy rather fancies she has seen something very much 
like it many a time before—at Drury Lane, for instance, at pantomime 
time, ; 
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Contradictory. 


‘*Drp you hear that Slimkins had married again?” 

“Yes; I happened to meet him accidentally yesterday, and he 
mee me aware of the fact. This is his third wife, is she not?” 

“ Yes. 

‘“‘ Have you seen her?” 

“T was at the wedding.” 

“Indeed! She is one of those modern, up-to-date, fin-de-siécle sort 
of ladies, I believe.” . 

“Good gracious! No! Quite old-fashioned. What put that idea 
into your head?” 

“Simply because Slimkins in referring to her spoke of his ‘New 
Woman,’” 

a © On 


Good Advice. 


Doctor. What are your symptoms ? 

Patient. Fivery night I experience a hissing sound in my ears? 
Doctor, What is your occupation ? 

Patient. I am an actor. . 

Doctor. It would be advisable that you change your profession. 
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SEA MAIDENS. 
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FOREIGN GLIMPSES. 
AT SAINT VALERY-EN-CAUX. 
LA COURSE AUX ANFES. 


J LEARNT something about the race of donkeys before the donkey- 
race,—the very night before, in fact. 

It must have been about midnight when I was disturbed by a 
battering at the front door of the hotel. A man was thundering at it 
with his stick, as though he wished to break itdown. He only stoppec 
knocking when he wanted to take breath, and he was a man with e 
strong constitution, who wanted to take breath but seldom. I borc 
with it for twenty minutes, and then opened the window and called 
to him, and asked him what he wanted. 

He answered with engaging candour. 

“T want to get into the hotel,” he said. 

But my wrath was raised, and I replied with epigrams. 

“ If you're a housebreaker,” I said, “ why don’t you break into the 
er ae ? and if you are an honest man, why don’t you ring the 

This seemed in a measure to conciliate him, and he thanked me for 
the suggestion. 

‘There is a bell, monsieur? Ah, then I will pull it.” And so he 
did, and was admitted. 

So much for the race of donkeys. The donkey-race was on the 
following afternoon. 

It was the day of the fair at Saint Valery-en-Caux, and all the 
morning the community had been very serious. How should any 
community be otherwise than serious] when there are fat pigs for sale, 
and earnest bargaining may affect the price? But now the reaction— 
the inevitable reaction—comes. We want to be gay—gravely and 
decorously gay; and it is the tradition of the neighbourhood that 
nothing promotes decorous gaiety better than a donkey-race. 

It is three o’clock in the afternoon, and the whole popula- 
tion of Saint Valery-en-Caux is in the streets. The farmers have 
stabled their cattle in the hotels that they may be free to come and 
sec it. The cafés for the moment aredeserted. The Sapper Pumpers 
are present with their wives and families. The girls are wearing 
their best gowns. The old women have put on clean white caps for 
the occasion. Evidently it is a very important ceremony—almost as 
important as mass on Easter Sunday. 

Everybody is interested—everybody, that is to say, except the 
donkeys. 

M. le Maire is interested. He makes a speech. 

“The donkeys of Saint Valery-en-Caux,” he says, “are the pride of 
the department of Seine Inférieure. That is because, by its annual 
donkey-race, Saint Valery-en-Caux does so much to encourage improve- 
ment in the breed of donkeys. The Municipality, always desirous to 
encourage the amusements and industries of the citizens, will, as 
usual, give a prize. The prize will be of the amount of three francs 
and a-half, and will be handed to the victor at the Hotel de Ville 
after the race is over.” 

M. Le Commissaire de Police is also interested. He clears the 
course with a big stick, and then starts the competitors in a voice 
that resembles the roarings of a distant thunderstorm. 

But the donkeys? No, the donkeys are not interested at all. The 
donkeys do not seem to have the least idea that a donkey-race is 
going on. 

There are four donkeys, and each of them appears to have his own 
private theory of the situation. The first donkey has a theory that 
his rider wants to go to the railway station. He carries him there at 
a hand gallop, and then stands still, patiently waiting for the train. 
The second donkey has conceived the idea that he is being pursued by 
a dog that happens to come snapping at his heels. He hurries up a 
by street to escape. The third donkey goes quietly until he meets a 
friend. Then he and his friend stand still and gossip in the roadway, 
regardless of the whip. The fourth donkey is more serious ; he covers 
the course at a leisurely walk, with the result that his rider wins the 
three francs and a-half, and is immediately surrounded by a group of 
thirsty comrades who do not leave him until the whole of it is spent. 


THE CONSEIL D’ REVISION. 


My bedroom looks out on the square of the Hotel de Ville, and I 
am awakened from my slumbers by a tremendous noise of drums. | 
run to the windows, and draw back the curtains, and lo! there are 
Sapper Pumpers—which is the French for firemen—rushing about in 
all directions, and banging drums as though there were a prize for 
him who drummed the hardest. It may mean anything, from an 
invasion by the Germans to the arrival of a fishing-smack from 
Fécamp. 

Augustine enters, bringing me my morning meal. 

“What is it, Augustine?" I inquire. 

“ But it is Café-au-lait, as Monsieur ordered,” she replies. 

“Of course, I know... But what is this disturbance in the 


jp 


‘streets? Has war been declared?” 


' rived on foot, and some of them in 


~ in groups of five or six or so—the 
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She re-assures me. ie 
That? Oh! that is the Conseil de 
-Revision.” | 

And then I understand. The young 
men of Saint Valery, who have been 
drawn for military service next No- 
vember, must to-day strip and be 
examined by the doctor at the Hotel “Tce TT 
de Ville. ‘They will make a ceremony “ 
of it, as they make ceremonies of eS 
everything in France. ! 

Alrcddy the ceremony is beginning, 
the Sapper Pumpers have put their 
drums away, and are forming up, and 
trying their very best to look like 
soldiers, in the centre of the square. 

Truly a wonderful and varied lot of. 
Sapper Pumpers. Sapper Pumpers:of 
six foot three, and Sapper Pumpers of 
five foot nothing. Clean-shaved Sapper 
Pumpers, ‘and Sapper Pumpers with 
mutton chop whiskers, and Sapper 
Pumpers with patriarchal beards. 
Most precious Sapper Pumpers to 
behold, yet every man of them, se 
Augustine tells me, bon pére de famille 
in his private life. 

And the conscripts—the young men “f 

PS 


| __l 
| 


| 


| 


,) 


who are to serve their country next 
November? They too are very much 
in evidence. Some of them have ar- 


their carriages, according to their con- 
dition and their purse. All of them = 
have been drinking, for the Mayor has 
promised to pay the reckoning to-day, 
and all of them are enthusiastically 
patriotic; they take each other's arms 


young man in the workman's blouse 
embracing the young man in the black 
coat and silk hat in a proper feeling 
of fraternity—and they march round 
and round the square, carrying the 
tricolour in front of them, and 
chanting patriotic songs, until the 
gensdarmes come up in their cocked 
hats and sweep them into the Hotel 
de Ville. 

Even thus there still remains a sight 
for the curious to see, for there are no 
blinds to the windows of the room 
where the conscript brothers are as- 
sembled, and the populace places itself 
in a coign of vantage in the street that 
leads up to the post office, and shouts 
encouragement to them as they doff 
their shirts. But not for long. The 
conscript brothers have not lost their 
modesty, and do not care to be thus 
inspected by the vulgar herd. They smear some white-wash on the 
window, rendering it opaque, and there is nothing more for us to look 
at till they come out, one by one, with the ticket bearing the words 
bon pour service in their hats. 

And still there is another glimpse, or, rather, there are other 
glimpses. For the remainder of the day is wholly given over to the 
intoxication of the conscript brothers, as in the morning it is the 
Mayor who pays. 

' “Let the brave boys get drunk,” he says; and the brave boys take 
him at his word. 

They stagger through the narrow streets of Saint Valery-en-Caux, 
with their arms round one another's necks ; they bellow ribald songs ; 
they make amorous advances to the girls. As night approaches, their 
voices are thicker, and their legs less steady ; and the end of it all is 
that two of them fall into the harbour, and have to be ignominiously 
fished out by the Douanier. 


That is the end of the Conseil d’ Revision at Saint Valery-en-Caux. — 


a a a pd 
A Good Business Man. 


“J REALLY consider that I have been swindled over this trans- 


action.” 
“It’s no use coming to me about the matter. I must refer you to 
my partner, who is the business man of the firm.” 


A TT 


- ; it 
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Oe, 


Mnisice 


“TAN’T TRACK MY EGG, MUVVER.” 
“WHY, WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH IT?” 
“SURE, MuM, AN’ IT’S TH’ CHANEY EGG OUT 0’ TH’ NEST I BIN AN’ COOKED,” 


Economical, 
He, It’s raining cats and dogs. Aren’t you going to put on your 


_ new mackintesh ? 


She. No, dear, this is hardly the day to put on a new dress of any 
description. 
ee 


Pretty Figures—of Speech. 


“IN your presence my blind devotion to you renders me dumb. 2 
am deaf to we refusal, and——”’ 


‘With all those maladies, I should advise you to consult a doctor 
at once ” 
(eee cS oe ee) 
Reports. 


Fditor. I am afraid you will hardly suit us. Your late editor gives 
a rather bad report of you. 
Reporter. | always maintained that the boss was incompetent te 
give a good report. 
eS 
Not Novel. 
Edith. Have you any nice readable book that you can lend me? 
Mabel. I am afraid not. My father only buys old-fashioned, re 
spectable novels, like those of Scott. 
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how First or Second of three; age 22; 6ft.; of good appearance; good character. Also very superior BUTLERS 
and VALETS. Can be seen on th can always see good men here by alving one day’s notice, 
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6 premises. Employers 
Hurting things taught and cleaned here.—Stafford Northcote Employment Bureau, 159 Ebury Street, 
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FITTING & | FITTING 


15/- 
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FOLLOWING the example set by the 
above named gentleman with the illus- 
trious name, your L. C. has opened a 
Retalners’ Registry Office. Vide his 


FOOTMAN (inferior). — Formerly in 
the coal and potato trade. Answers to 
the name of Sprouts, or Richards, or 


PAGE. — Highly respectable youth. 
Can fight any other page of his own 
size and weight in the square, terrace, 


BUTLERS, BUTLERS, BUTLERS.—A 
choice selection. Very superior; 
unctuous-voiced, and soft-footed ; sleek, 


James, or John, or any other you like, and in good condition. Warranted not geroene, or street where he may hap- 
advertisements. FOOTMEN.—Fine and as required. Strict teetotaler between to breathe on the nape of the neck pen to employed. Careless, forget- 
large assortment. The perfect-fitting drinks, N.B.—Always brings hisown or bald head of employer during 1, and a good liar, Does not break 
calf-pad 15s. per pair extra, little black bag. dinner, . things—much, 


ieoad 
7a 


—— } 


Htacn, om 


SPECIAL LINE.—A varied collection 
of retainers suitable for stage purposes. 
A genuine stage valet; good character 
from last show; discreet or otherwise, 
as required; gentlemanly creature. 
Can be taken for his employer if 
desired, 


SouND STAGE BUTLER. — Portl 
and porty ; haughty or servile, accord- 
ing to the company he is in. Can 
imbibe diluted claret or toast and 
water. ag port or sherry without 
injury to his system. Warranted to 
mis-use the letter H copiously. 


BARONIAL RETAINER. — For many 
years in the service of melodramatic 
author. Can, with additional head, 
make himself useful in pantomime. 
By giving five minutes’ notice, in time 
to be fetched from the pub., can be 
seen on the premises, 


PAGE.—Not to be confounded with 
the common or area page. Finds her 
own silk tights, and, by _ special 
arrangement, her salary. Will under- 
take to smile at nothing under a 
lord or millionaire commoner in front 
of the house. 


Read the New Serial, ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W I T H T H E C O LO U RS ; MILLICENT.—Yes; we know. There are wretches on the line who 
OR, welsh unsuspecting people, and especially in race trains. Your 


best friend is a pocket pistol, loaded ; only, have a five-chambered 
barker. Call to attention first, and fire to the side just to show 
that it is loaded. What we should be inclined to do would be to 
cover them until the train stopped, and then give them into 
custody. But these devils work in gangs, and you’d be marked for 
future vengeance. 

Dr.—Take the practical advice of those who have gone before. No 


offence meant. 
RD'S 


BI 
~ CUSTARD 
Pxloe 107%, Cnvsinge Paid. Supplies a Dally Luxury. Pp OW D Ee Fe 


Daintles In Endless 
155 WELLINGTON SQUARE, 
HOP PILLOW MANUFACTURING C0., cumts#a, LONDON, - 8.W: THE CHOICEST DISHES AND( THE—RICHEST CUSTARD. 


Variety. 
The Editor of JUDY begs to inform his Correspondents that, when accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope, a rejected article or sketch will always be returncd. 
Now ready, VOLUME LYI. of Jupy, handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt edges, price Elght Shillings, 


RED JACKETS AND BLUE. 


APPEARING WEEKLY IN 


One Halfpenny. | ARK SI one Halfpenny. 


99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


TO ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


INFLUENZA, SLEEPLESSNESS, 


Or any NERVOUS AILMENT try our 


SOOTHING PILLOW, 


No Eggs 
Required, 


. 
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GEE-UP, THERE! THE CAREFUL MR. CAREY. 


Messrs. GEE & Co., 34 Moorgate Street, -E.C., are publishing a 
book on Company procedure, which-will unquestionably rank as the Too Cautious By HALF. 


standard work’ on this subject. The book is entitled Zhe Company THE careful Mr Carey keeps 
Secretary, and is written by Mr. W. H. Fox, chartered accountant, of An inn of old renown— 
the firm of Fox, Sissons & Co., Austin Friars. The author has during “The Pig and Whistle” it is called, 
& one period tein engaged in ee possible wie and And Ipswich is its town. 
precedent in relation to Company work, and he has succeeded in pro- 
ducing a book which is most valuable, The price before publication Be aes 6 
is 15s,, and after publication £1. Gee-up, there! Which in a bank he would not place 
‘ re For fear the bank might smash. 
fue So in his garden long and broad 
POLITICOMANIA. He buried it one day. 
Ir is impossible to attempt to disguise the fact—in the language of But straight forgot the corner where 
the villain of the ‘Adelpht “further concealment is useless”—the His precious treasure lay. 
atmosphere is heavily charged with politics. And with every bit of With spade in hand he roams about | 
dead wall (that used to be) plastered over with election addresses, it is In temper most ungracious, 
no wonder that even the small boy becomes tainted by party-feeling. And little pleasure does he find 
“ Billie coger ne ee ae oe ene hac ca Pale ed ae In pleasure-grounds so spacious. 
slightly more orderly schoolmate the other day, “I’ve found ou es aan 
it ac ae who told the monitor that it was me that put the tack in a lca posed Serge 
the seat of his chair on Toosday, so don’t go for to deny it!” AS He's ploughing of the sea-side sands 
“Well, an’ s'pose I did, what then?” An filling of the cup ‘ 
“What then, you wretched talebearer !—you local veto-ist |—you ; . ’ 
Irish separatist! Why, as years ripen you will become the Judas of " As Radicals are wont to do 
your party, the backstairs sneak that barters seats to voters that Of labour most unchary ; 
wrecks their country! And now, clear off—I don't meed to it They're in a precious plight, and 80 
yer!” Are you, dear Mr. Carey. 


oe 


A SPOILT CHILD. 


FREDDY BECK was an only 
child, and it was consequently 
not surprising that his mother 


spoilt him. 
— Up to the age of six he had 
aaa often been threatened with 
Z ee punishment, but it had never 
got beyond a threat. 


At last, however, he got 
absolutely unbearable. One 
morning he complained at 
breakfast that his tea was not 
sweet enough, and deliberately 
upset the contents over the . 
table-cloth. 

“Freddy,” said his father 
mildly, as Mrs. Beck poured 
out another cup of tea for her 
boy, “if anything like that 
happens again your mother 
will have to give you a good 
thrashing.” 

Whereupon Freddy promptly 
repeated his former  per- 
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+t i formance. | 
u HI LH “T have to get off to business, 
oH 


Louisa, and cannot stay to see 
Frederick chastised. A stop 
must be put to this sort of 
thing, and I leave it to you to 
teach him a lesson, as soon as 
i 7 Prat | you have finished breakfast !” 

Ii | . When Mr. Beck returned in 
es the evening to dinner, he said: 
| . “T hope you gave Freddy a 

good beating to-day ?”’ 


BAY e A | ; 
OA | M | | “Yes, I did; but I really had 
aR M j ~ not the heart to give it him 
i waas NWA) \) fa, - while he was conscious. So I 
' my er, _ ae * called in, the doctor, who ad- 
{ a ministered an anesthetic to 


him before I punished him !”’ 
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‘y '* Uh , ts ( i Rie. ky \ The New Boy. 
ar ee | f “ ToE world is round, father, 
{ ( t is it not ie 
“ Certainly.” 
“ Then, if it is round, how can 
a it possibly come to an end?” 

The Cwrate (to the Demon'Server). I'M QUITH READY TO HAVE THAT SET WITH YOU NOW, IF “T think it is time you went 

YOU'LL PLAY LIGHT. to bed, Jack.” ; 
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OUR HARMONIC 
CLUB. 
(Two Hundred and Highty-first 
Meeting.) 

“ GENTLEMEN,” said the Ever 
Youngand Lovely, “ the General 
Election is still the topic which 
occupies the main place in the 
minds of men. I know of one 
man, however, who has fled 
from its excitement to seek 
peace, and he now sends me a 
song from his retreat. It is 
entitled : 


“STANZAS 
IN. TRANQUILITY.” 


FAINTLY I hear, and far away, 
The drums of battle roll, 
Where hastens some old ram- 
shackle shay 
With voters to the poll. 
There blatant bands are loudly 
played, 
Folk cheer and counter cheer, 
While I, beneath this sylvan 


shade, . 
Recline and quaff my beer. 


Home Rule, or any other Rule, 
Ia little in the eyes 

Of one who looks into a pool 
Where trout expectant rise. 

Vetoes—direct or indirect— 
Are equally accurst 

So -I can manage to collect 
Enough to quench my thirst. 


No loud electioneering speech 

disturbs my tranquil mood, 
No prying canvassers can reach 

Me in this lonely wood. | 
No personalities are heard 

ere, on the fragrant breeze ; 
N deere Programmes seem 
abs 
Beneath these stately trees, 


Outstretched upon the velvet 
sward, a 
I let the jaw go by, 
Sure that no Commoner nor 
Lord 


ee N 


Is happier than I. 
They lose their tempers every 
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day | | ELECTIONEERING IN CHELSEA. 


secae | the word that stings, 
While I spout sonnets on m 

wa | Y = MATTER Now—— 
And muse of higher things. 


WILL YOU, ETO., ETO.—— 
ey 


HISTORY RE-TOLD. 
No. 34.—THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 


In 1520, arrangements were made for a meeting in France between 
King Henry VIII. of England and King Francis I. of France. 

Each professed a great ardour of friendship for the other, and 
consequently the place chosen for the interview was at Ardres. . 

The courtiers of both nations tried to outvie each other in clothing, 
professedly not on account of vanity, but because they wanted to suit 
each other. Tournaments were also held, in. which the two parties 
competed. 

Thus there was displayed magnificence of costume and skill in 
tilting, or, to put it more briefly, dress and address. 

When the two Kings met, Francis greeted Henry, and said : 

“JT intend to be quite Frank, with you.” 

To which bluff King Hall responded : 7 

“ And for my part I will undertake not to Harry your country.” 

_“ Have you got quite comfortably settled down?” 

“Oh, yes! I have pitched my tent on a delightful site. 

“Mon Dieu! Milles tonnerres /” exclaimed Francis, whose knowledge 
of English was not perfect, “you have actually pitched your tent as 
if it = common tarpaulin, and it is the best cloth of gold! Sacre 

eu ; , 


I TELL you ’M LATE!|—I’VE TO MEET MY WIFE AT BIKE PARADE. I CAN'T GO INTO THE 


' THE MATTER, DEAR SIR, IS IN A NUTSHELL. WILL YOU ABOLISH THE HousE oF LORDS? 


[Till he gets kicked in the ribs and dies for the Cause. 


POT POURRI. : 

Str W. V. Hancourt says that he has no intention of retiring 
from public life. It will, however, astonish -some of the public to 
learn that the advocate of the Local Veto Bill was ever in the 
* public” line, + ei 

INDIAN snake charmers can make these reptiles dance. The dance 
in question is presumably that known as the serpentine. 


° x . 7 
GENERAL orders have been issued for the naval manceuvres, but, as 
a rule, one expects “ general” orders in connection with the army. 
x * 


* 
A TUG of war—the little steamer used in moving the old line of 
battleships at Portsmouth, “* 
* 
A RADICAL change—the opinion of the constituencies in favour of 
Conservatism. * * 
s 


y HORSE-TRAINERS in rearing horses always endeavour to prevent 
them from rearing. * * 
% 


A LIMB of the law—sometimes a black-leg. 
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THE CALL BOY. 


ALAS! what an ungrateful world this is! Being very severely 
informed that I am in the habit of levelling scorn at Adelphi plays— 


“That I have nought but spite- 
ful sneer, 
Malicious laugh, and cruel 
sting, 
For ev'ry point the people 
cheer, 
And cheer and cheer like 
anything ”— 


I go to the trouble (I should 
say pleasure) of answering my 
accusers in the most penitent 
fashion in my verses (of which 
the above is a specimen, 
Heaven help it!) to pretty 
Miss Mary Allestree. I make 
— the most abject apology; I 
~=-- /[-=—_ humble myself to the low level 
SLU SS se Tif | | | } of the blackbeetle—yea, even 
ee aL unto that of the blackbeetle’s 
SE ~ young ones, which is lower 
: —~ still; I call myself a “ prickly 
thorn—a human weed with 

ONE OF THE PRINCIPAL ATTRACTIONS, Wicked ways”; I state, with 

| all the emphasis that my 

particular rhythm will allow, that I strongly approve of dramas which 
show us Vice punished and Virtue handsomely rewarded ; I confess that 


“ The Girl I Left Behind Me seems 
_A singularly decent play : 
Its firm, exciting story teems 
With clever matter—in its way” ; 


I explain ; I apologise ; I protest; I plead; I figuratively flop down 
upon my knees and shed copiously the blistering tears of enforced 
contrition—but all, all to no purpose! Even as I sit down to my 
work to-day, feeling the fresher and the sweeter for my repentance, I 
find upon my table no less than three letters accusing me of having 
aggravated my crime by writing a thoroughly insincere and utterly 
satirical apology. I am actually told that my sudden regard for 
melodrama is a mockery—that I am down on melodrama in general, 
and (listen to this!) Adelphi melodrama in particular! Ye gods! 
And that I should have been the author, all for nothing, of that famous 
poem, written and published a week or two before the production of 
The Girl I Left Behind Me,— 


‘Let us hope that the play by Belasco 
And F. Fyles will not prove a fiasco, 
And that <A. and 
S. G.* 
May make more 


, 


Than will pay the mere 
bill of the Gas 
Co.” *.* 


Lest Mr. Edward 
Swanborough should 
become puffed up with 
conceit, let me hasten 
to explain that the 
underline to the above 
drawing does not refer 
to him but to the slid- 
ing roof. I make no 
apology to the man 
whe is Edward 
name and ’eadward by 
nature, well knowing 
him to be much too 
fond and proud of his 
sliding roof to need 
any. And itisa thing 
to be proud of, too, for 
it enables visitors to 
the Pavilion to see 
stars in the sky and 
stars on the stage at 
one and the same time 
—which is more than they can show you at Greenwich Observatory, 
in spite of their Astronomer Royal and their visits from the Shahzadah. 
I don’t happen to know anything about the particular stars which 


® Messrs, A. and S§. Gatti. 


BALLET WARM WORE FOR FAUST! 
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wink through the sliding roof of the Pavilion: in their cramped 
boundary, away and apart and separate from the general astronomical 
plan, it is extremely difficult to tell exactly who they are; but of the 
stars of the Pavilion stage it is easy enough to speak, seeing that each 
bright and particular star is numbered, and the numbers are repeated 
beside their names in the programme. An excellent idea, this—but 
not quite new. Among thestars of the stage, you will find Mr. Charles 
Godfrey, who, as the “ Cricket King,” has taken warning from my 
remarks of last week, and now stands with only one leg before wicket 
—which, though not quite correct, is still an improvement; Miss 
Marie Lloyd, with some new songs and—star-like—a naughty little 
twinkle in her eye; Miss Marguerite Fish and Mr. Charles Warren, 
who burlesque melodrama most humorously by being simply melo- 
dramatic and nothing else; the great Miss Marie Le (Mont) Blanc 
(Mange); Mr. Harry Tate, in two senses the imitator of imitators; 


. Mr. R. G. Knowles, Mr. Arthur Rigby, Miss Lucy Clarke, the Brothers 


Griffiths, Miss Peggy Pryde, Little Tich, and the Big Wrestlers. In 
conclusion—if you would good enjoyment have, you can’t do better 
than the “Pay.,” from which, despite the sliding roof, a “ frost” 
contrives to keep aloof. 

* 


* . 
. They’ve not got a sliding roof 
at the Empire, but they’ve got 
the ice— large blocks of it 
stationed round the promenade to 
keep us in order, and give us a 
freezing look whenever we begin 
to show signs of life. But this is 
the kind of weather when icy 
stares come in particularly handy; 
‘and we are able to appreciate 
them all the more when we look 
down from the cool atmosphere 
of the grand circle into the heat 
of Mr. George Edwardes’s Hades, 
and see poor Mlle. Zanfretta, as 
the chief of those regions, sur- 
rounded by all shapes and sizes of 
flames (mostly good shapes and 
large sizes), and bathed in every : 
variety of red vapour. To be in THE OAL Boy's GIRLS. 
Hadesina theatre in hotweather No. 171.—Miss Nanette Comstock. 
must be something like being in 
the innermost box of those “ boxes within boxes’? which used to be 
hawked about the streets at a penny the lot. How Mephisto and 
Faust (the splendid Signorina Cavallazzi) and Héléne, or Helléne, 
Cornalba, the principal dancer, must pine for an ice-block or two in 
that relaxing country |—and how cruel it seems that they should 
have to dance and skip about in the heat, knowing all the while, as 
they must, that such blocks are to be had in the promenade close at 
hand! But tantalization is one of the most important ingredients of 
the Great Final Torture, and no doubt, being true artists all, and able 
to appreciate consistency in “general effect,” Mlle, Zanfretta, and 
her companions bear their positions with becoming resignation. The 
programme at the Empire is as good and as strong as ever—and, of 
course, it includes Wrestlers |! What variety programme doesn’t ? 
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Poor Paul Meritt! He was one of the nicest of fellows and the 
cleverest of dramatists, and we could ill afford to lose him from our 


midst. Poor Paul Meritt! a 
* 
To Miss N*n*rTtT* O*msr*ox, 
THE world, so optimists declare, - And oh, the mockery of life ! 
Is full of treasures to the wise. He’s not permitted.e’en to try— 
And every man can get his share He’s fixed already with a wife! 
Who only sets to work and tries; . 
That, looked at in the proper The world, so pessimists affirm, 
light, Is nothing but a prison glum, 
The world is quite a decent Where every man must do his 
spot. _ term 


Perhaps the optimists are right— 
‘And yet, again, perhaps they’re 
not. 


Now, take a treasure such as you: 
A man I know loves you alone, 
And almost anything he’d do 
To earn you for his very own. 
But, eet hardness ’neath the 
‘sky! ee 


Before he goes to kingdom 


conte; sti: 

That, looked at. soberly and 
long, 

The world is a disgusting spot. 


Perhaps the pessimists are 


wrong— 
And yet, again, perhaps they're 
not. ; 


THE O. B. 


On the Cheap. ee 
“Wart did you do with yourself during your holidays?” 
“Oh, I coloured a new meerschaum pipe!” ) 
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JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs., July 11—Hlectione 
eering. Aston Manor. Visited 
high and low, rich and poor. 
Can adapt myself to everybody. 
But, what is more to the point, 
can adapt everybody to myself. 
Result, 3,678 majority. 

Fri., July 12.—Electioneer- 
ing. East Birmingham. Politics 
generally of a Brummagem, or 
Radical nature. Large place, 
Birmingham, but found my star 
in the Kast—East Birmingham. 
Substituded Jupy for the Star. 
Result, 5,197 majority. 

Sat., July 18.—Electioneer- 
ing. Brighton. The home of 
Jupy. Merely had to show 
myself. Two Conservative can- 
didates here—G. Loder and B. 
C. V. Wentworth. Luckily I 
had two votes, so I gave six to 
one and half-a-dozen to the 
other. Result, 2,408 majority. 

Sun., July 14.—Electioneer- 
ing. Coventry. Simply rode 
‘through the streets bare-backed. 
Am known as the Diva of 
politics here. Some say the 
Go-Diva. Result, of course, 
Conservative majority. 

Mon., July 15.—Wlectioneer- 
ing. Great Yarmouth. Once 
the hot-bed of opposing in- 
fluences, but the sands of time— 
the sands of other times would 
be more appropriate— ‘‘ Don’t 
go in for bloatered Radical- 
ism!” I said. They answered 
a Unionist majority. Great 
Yarmouth ! 

Tues., July 16.—HUlectioneer- 
ing. Belfast. ‘“ Home Rule be 
hanged!” I said, forgetting 
my skirts. ‘And somebody 
el——” No, I won’t say what 
they said, It isn’t evidence. 
They plumped for Conservatism. 
“Good for trade,” I said, “ good 
for your trade, linen.” Conser- 
vatism means literature, litera- 
ture means reading, reading 
spells printing, printing spells 

aper, and paper spells linen ! 
Reals, another ten per cent’ 
profit on exportation. 

Wed., July 17.—Electioneer- 
ing. Cork. Cork has an affec- 
tion of the Salvation Army. 
“Bad,” said I; “but if Cork 
returns the Conservative can- 
didate, General Booth is going 
to sénd an army to Japan.” 
“ Japan?” said Cork in aston- 
ishment. “Why not?” “We . 
should have thought China was more in want of an.army.” “T°ll 


speak to General Election—I mean General Booth about it.” They | 


took my word, I took their vote and bottled Cork. 
. —_4+-——— 
WHAT IS IT? 

IT was in a restaurant. 

Two men had dined, and one woman, 

I was the woman. 

I had nothing to do with the men except to watch them, and I was 
not bound to watch them. Why I watched them was because their 
mad behaviour had some sort of fascination for me. 

They had not spoken a word throughout the whole courses of the 
meal, Were they dumb? They had merely pointed out the items on 
the menu when the waiter came to them for orders. 

They were still silent over their café noir and cigars. 

After a few minutes’ smoking, one of them picked a lump of sugar 
from the sugar-basin and put it on the table in front of him. 

The other did the same. 

The first man took a sovereign from his pocket and placed it in the 
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Mond See. 


Temperance Orator. AH, GILES, MY FRIEND, IF THERE WERE NO PUBLIC HOUSES, YOU WOULD 
NOT BE IN BAGS AND OUT OF WORK. 
Giles. NOA, ZUR, BUT YOU WOULD. 


middle of the table, midway between the two lumps.of sugar. 

The second man did the same. 

Then they both sat and watched the lumps of sugar as though their 
very lives depended upon a certain issue, whatever that certain issue 
may have been. 

‘What is it?” I wondered. 

Five, ten, and fifteen minutes slipped by, and they still puffed at 
their cigars and watched their lumps of sugar. | 

‘“They must be mad,” I told myself. ‘And I must be, too, for 
watching them ;” but my curiosity was piqued—there was, as I have 
said, a fascination in watching those two most serious faces, the eyes 
of which were intently watching nothing more interesting than two 
lumps of sugar. 

I to get impatient, still I watched on. I watched the men, 
I watched the sovereigns, and I watched the two lumps of sugar. 

Presently I saw a fly settle on one lump, and the man who was 
nearest it began gesticulating and grimacing. More than this, he 
pocketed the two sovereigns. 

What wasit? <A bet, I suppose. 


42 
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| ACROSS THE HERRING-POND.—(No. 6.) 
Jupy’s Own Double-Distilled Hxtra-Special Artist says the above sketches represent people he met in the streets, It is impossible for us 


is 
to say whether he is speaking the truth. 
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“COME, WILLIAM, YOU MAY BE A BETTER LEADER, BUT I WON TWO DERBYS. HOW MANY DID YOU?” 
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BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 


Brown. HALLO, OLD CHAP, COME DOWN FOR A CHANGE? 
Smith. YEs. 

Brown. BROUGHT THE WIFE? 

Smith. No; I’VE COME FOR A OHANGE. 


TEMPORA MUTANTUR. 

HE was a tall, thin, elderly man, and the cut of his grey cloth suit 
and the set of his blue birdseye cravat were strikingly characteristic 
ef the horsedealer—that is, of the old-school vendor of animated cat’s 
meat, He turned into the garden of an old-fashioned, clematis- 
covered cottage that stood by the side of the main coach road to the 
north, and opened the door by the primitive method of pressing the 
thumb on an iron latch. The little round table was laid for tea, and 
a plethoric copper kettle stood upon the hob, blowing as vigorously 
as a modern champion wrestler. 


As the old man closed the door behind him, and, apparently for” 


comfort’s sake, removed the stiff-starched collar, the sharp points of 
which seemed to have been making a bold endeavour to cut into his 
jugular arrangements, his only daughter, a very prétty filly, with a 
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garden with a small plateful of those home-grown 
radishes which are mostly made of pith and atmo- 
sphere, and emit a little puff of keen, searching air 
on being broken between the teeth of the upper and 
lower maxillary bones. 

Placing the deceptive vegetables upon the table, 
and assisting her progenitor to remove his coat (into 
the tail pockets of which she casually inserted one 
of her rounded hands in search of the occasional 
oa of gloves to which her father invariably treated 

er when dealing was brisk, but which on this 
occasion were no more in evidence than Harcourt’s 
admiring host at the Drill-hall ballot-box) she 
inquired cheerily enough : 

“Well, dad, and how’s things?” 

The old man did not reply for quite two or three 
minutes; indeed, not until he had changed his boots 
for his slippers and installed his body into his 
customary armchair. Then he said, seriously and 
deliberately : 

“Jenny, girl, how long is it since young Clarke, 
up at the Haymaker’s, asked ye if the right man had 
come along yet?” 

“Why, what a queer question, dad,” answered the 
young woman, as what the milliners term a “ viewr 
rose tint” overspread her smooth checks. 

“May ‘pear so at first,” assented the old man as 
he inserted the business side of a bright blade into 
& spongy new home-baked loaf, ‘‘ but a girl may put 
off and put off too long, Jenny, ’specially when—— 
well, ’specially when her old father finds that the 
times is movin’ ahead too fast for him to keep up 
with.” 

“ Now, what pessimistic idea has the old man got 
in his head now?” cried the girl coaxingly. 

‘No idea at all, Jen—an’ don’t use language un- 
becomin’ a respectable young woman. No, what I 
said’s been dawnin’ on me for a good while, an’ 
to-day I’ve realised that I can’t sell no more ’osses ; 
younger men nor me must take the game up.” 

“ Dad,” said the daughter, pouring out the tea, 
“just haul down the red flag till you’ve told me 
what has happened.” 

“TY will, my gal, I will. To start with, Jenny, 
women ain’t s’posed to know a great deal about ’oss- 
dealin’, though I'll ‘low that you could give some of 
’em a few points. ’Owever, our fam’ly’s always got 
a livin’ at the business, but now the buyers is altered. 
For seven-an’-thirty years I, and my father before 
me, have sold cart-horses to Mr. Joblots, the big 
linendraper up in town—ay, and to his father 
before him! When Joblots used to meet me in the 
old days, it was ‘Well, Bill,’ow are ye? I s’pose 
you aint got sich a thing as a useful little mare, 
about 15.1 or 15.2, at a re’sonable price, eatin’ ’er 
’ead off in yer stable?’ ‘Ican find you one by to- 
morrow, John,’ I’dsay. An’ I always used to, Jenny ; 
an’ if we couldn’t make the price right by a few 
shillin’s, John used to chuck in a dozen or two 0’ 
calico, or a box o’ stockin’s for your poor mother, 
an’ we dealt for the mare. But now——” 

“You haven’t fallen out with Mr. Joblots, father?” 

“ No, my gal, I ain’t, nor do I see a chance o’ doin’, 
’cos I never see him |” 

‘ But he’s not dead, father?” 

“Oh, lor’ no, doing bigger business than ever! 
But he’s turned ‘isself into a limited comp’ny, Jenny, 
an’ don’t buy his own ’osses no longer, an’ it nearly 
broke me heart, my gal, when I went in to try an’ 
séll him a pair to-day. A young gal, dressed like 
a duchess, received me, asked me more questions than a kid in a 
catechism class, an’ turned me over to another. At the end of ’arf-a- 
’our, after bein’ cross-examined by five of ’em, the last says, ‘Oh, 
yes—ha—’low me to refer to my price list—yes—'osses bought, 
sold, an’ éxchanged—’malgamated with the ‘Lace an’ ’Osiery 
Department’—fifth floor, sir, please—show this gentleman up, Mr. 
Bobbinett, or will you take the lift, sir?’” 

The old man could say no more, but, pushing his tea untasted from 
him, buried~his head in his hands, and groaned aloud at time's 


_-progression. 


THE reason why some people get hay fever is probably accounted 
for by the theory that “all flesh is grass.” 


wealth of bright chestnut hair, came in from the | 
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LONDON: July 19, 1895. 


I HAPPEN to know a permanent Post Office official, whose name I 
shall not mention, and he tells me that heis delighted at the appoint- 
ment of the Duke of Norfolk to be Postmaster-General. That means 
that my friend does not expect that there 
will be any more Post Office reforms for some 
considerable time; for, like the majority of 
Civil Servants, he objects to reform on prin- 
ciple, believing that the country was made 
for the Post Office, and not the Post Office 
for the country. es 

x 


of Norfolk will take up this very wooden 
attitude, and if he does, then I am quite sure 
that Mr, Henniker Heaton will make his life 
a burden to him; for Mr. Henniker Heaton 
thinks about the Post Office by day and 
dreams about it by night, and has always got 
a list of forty feasible reforms in his coat-tail 
1 pocket—a list which he is always ready to 
produce upon the very slightest provocation. 
* 
* 
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A p And I quite agree with Mr. Henniker 

Heaton that there are ways in which the 

VA Post Office might do more for the convenience 

of citizens. Let me enumerate the few that 
just occur to me. 


POSTMASTER-GEWERAL. * * 
* 


1. Why should the Post Office refuse to re-direct the letters of 
lodgers who have changed their address, instead of leaving this duty 


to be discharged by the landlady of the lodging-house? To see the 


reality of this grievance, it is only necessary to consider an extreme, 
though not infrequent, case. A young man, we will imagine, has 


quarrelled with his landlady because he has caught her in the act of 


stealing his tea and drinking his whisky. In consequence, there will 
be bad blood between him and his landlady when he leaves, and if the 
landlady likes to avenge herself by being careless about his letters, 
delaying some of them and losing others, all sorts of disagreeable 
consequences may result. * ee 

* 


2. The rates for book postage might with advantage be reduced and 
put on a level with that for newspapers. 
; *x * 


3. The methods of sending money through the Post-Office by 
telegram might very well be simplified. At present the person to 
whom the money is sent has to go and fetch it from a Post Office; and 
if he happens to live at some distance from a Post Office this may 
easily be inconvenient. * 

* 

4, Cheaper cablegrams would be a great convenience to us literary 
men when we want to negotiate American rights and to arrange for 
our works of genius in two hemispheres simultaneously. 

* 


But this is enough for the present about the Post Office Depart- 
. ment, Let me now congratulate Mr. 
Walter Long upon his appointment 
to be Minister of Agriculture, in the 
place of Mr. Chaplin, who goes to the 
Local Government Board. 
*x * 
x 


Mr. Walter Long knows a great deal 
. about Agriculture; and he is also 
‘i%a\ famous on account of a passage of 

Wy arms which hehad some time ago with 
Dr. Tanner. + 
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The exact origin of the quarrel I 
have forgotten; but I recollect that 
Mr, Walter Long spoke to Dr. Tanner 
in the Lobby, and that Dr. Tanner 
resented being addressed by such a 
person, and retaliated in language that 
was generally admitted to be un- 
parliamentary. The incident is graven 
on my mind by reason of an epigram 
‘that was composed about it at the 
time, ** 


AGRICULTURE. 


“ It is evident,” said the epigrammatist, “ that Dr. Tanner is one of 
those who want but little here below nor want that little Long.” 
THE SPEAKER, 


. THAN the ball at the Temple there 


_ Personally I do not believe that the Duke — 


' It resembled a street of Arcadian 
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THE BALL AT THE TEMPLE. 


never has been . 

On the face of the earth a more beauti- 
ful scene ; 

Like the Irishman’s Wedding, “’twill 

ne’er be forgot 

By thim that was there and by thim 
that was not.” . 

(Among thim that was not, Jam happy. 
to say, . 

Was the poet who sings this mellifluous 
la 


y:) 
The Hall was effulgent with torches 
and flowers ; 


bowers ; 
The music was such as the fancy en 


thra 

And the many-hued banners that waved 
from the walls 

In the breeze aromatic, enchanted the 


eyes 
With a vision which memory ever will 
prize. ° 
The company, dressed in their garments so grand, 
Included the richest and best in the land. 
They joked, and they laughed, and made epigrams finely, 
And they now and then sang some sweet ballads divinely. 
The Judges, who came in their full-bottomed wigs, 
Danced “ Sir Roger de Coverley,” mingled with jigs. 
The ladies, told off with their partners in sezs, 
Paced in measures most stately through court minuets, 
To see them disporting in silk and in satin 
Might have gladdened the ghost'of Sir Christopher Hatton, 
That Chancellor spruce, who, on tip-toe advancing, 
Enchanted the heart of Queen Bess with his dancing. 
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Mrs. Tollington. THIS IS A NICE TIME TO COME HOME; AND 
WHAT I8 MORE, YOU’RE DEUNK ! 

Tollington. SO WOULDSH YOUSH BE If YOU'D HADSH MUCH TO 
DRINK AS I HAVE, 
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“WHY DOESN’T THE GOVERNMENT HELP ARCTIC EXPLORATION MORE?” 
“THEY'RE DOING THEIR BEST. HAVEN'T YOU HEARD THAT THEY HAVE AT LAST 
DECIDED TO GO TO THE POLL THEMSELVES?” . 


CONVERSATIONS ET a “NEW SCHOOL” 
R 


| 1V.—ConcERNING MELODRAMA—IN RELATION TO THE GREAT 
HEART OF THE NATION. 


“] HEAR you saw the new play at the Helphi Theatre last night. 
I’m sure I need not ask you if you liked it, my boy. Every right- 
thinking subject of Her Majesty likes Helphi melodrama. e great 
heart of the Nation——” 

“Here, stop a bit. Before you rub that great heart of the Nation 
into me, I want you to tell me what it is composed of—what it is.” 

“The great heart of the Nation, my boy, is—well, it is the great 
heart of the Nation : and that is a something—a sort of a kind of a— 
hang it all, you shouldn’t ask me silly questions like that! I haven't 
the faintest idea what the great heart of the Nation really is, but I 
have heard a good deal about it, and——” 

“So have I. Iam constantly hearing about the great heart of the 
Nation, but nohody says anything at all about the great brain of the 
Nation. But that is a bit off the line—we were talking of melodrama. 
Now, isn’t the great heart of the Nation supposed to be represented 
ina grossly ignorant appreciation of vulgar impossibilities in stage 
romance?’ : a 

“ Well, I believe so. At any rate, I know it has something to do 
with melodrama, because I am always coming across the two things 
mentioned in connection with each other.” one 

“You have, up to the present, but vaguely hinted that thé great 
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heart of the Nation is nothing more or less 
than the champion of Helphi melodrama. Will 
you not now acknowledge definitely that such 
is the pitiful fact?” 

“T will.” 

“ And you will acknowledge that the great 
heart of the Nation sees nothing pre- 
posterously absurd in one man being made 
to knock ten men over with two blows from 
the fist, and simply because the one man is the 
bero, and the ten men are his tormentors? ” 

“T will.” 

“And you will acknowledge that the great 
heart of the Nation prefers the dramatist who 
earns his wage by repeating himself (as well 
as repeating other people), to the one who 
conscientiously strives to give us something 
fresh and original for our money ?”’ 

“T will.” 

“And you will acknowledge that the great 
neart of the Nation is never tired, and never 
likely to be, of hearing the heroine exclaim, 
‘My place is by my husband’s side, and where 
he Bes, I go’?” 

66 > 


‘“‘And you will acknowledge that the great 
heart of the Nation would rather see and 
hear a good actress bawling clap-trap in a 
streak of limelight, than hear and see her 
saying something new, and clever, and 
natural, in a natural, and clever, and new 
scene?” 

“T will.” 

“And you will acknowledge that the great 
heart of the Nation refuses to lend its 
countenance to any other method of virtuous 
victory but that which is represented by the 
appearance, at the close of the play, and at 
the opening of the heroine’s murdered guar- 
dian’s country garden, of a couple of rusty- 
looking detectives, who, being told by the 
villain to do their duty, suddenly turn round 
upon the villain himself—instead of the 
hero, who is standing with his arm round 
the heroine’s waist, thinking about the last 
*bus—and handcuff him after much easy 
difficulty ?” 

“T will.” ; 

“And you will acknowledge that the great 
heart of the Nation sees nothing unusual in 
detectives taking orders, and acting upon 
them without a warrant, from a stable-boy 
who says he overheard a conversation of a 
suspicious kind between the villain and the 
Jew money-lender, the night before the 
murder?” 

“JT will.” 

“And you will acknowledge that the great 
heart of the Nation is proud of the dramatist 
_ who makes all Jews thieves?” 

“ I will.” : 

“ And all Irishmen comic, but kind-hearted Militiamen ?” 

“J will.” 

“ And all Irishwomen comic, but kind-hearted housemaids, with 
nothing to do but to flirt and quarrel with comic, but kind-hearted 
Militiamen (Irish) ?” 

“T will.” 

‘“‘ And all Guardians old gentlemen with cotton-wool beards, and‘in 
the habit of getting murdered in the library and the first act?” 

“T will.” 

“ And all heroes preaching prigs?”’ 

“T will.” ; 

* And all heroines as bad?” 

“YT will.” 

“ And all adventuresses American?” 

“TY will.” 

“And you will acknowledge that the great heart of the Nation is proud 
of the dramatist who is incapable of writing a play worth seeing?” 

“T will,’ - 

é And you will acknowledge that the great heart of the Nation is a 

? . 
nL wil.” 

“Well, then, don’t you preach to me again about. the great heart 
of the Nation.” 

“T won't.” 


) we 
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AN ELECTION ROMANCE. 

MAN rules the world, but woman rules man. Therefore, woman 
rules the world. Is this so? | 

It was the time of the General Election. Tom Muffet was the 
Conservative candidate for Slumborough. His sister was voted an 
awfully pretty girl. 

“By jove!” he exclaimed to himself, “the very thing. Ill get 
Dorrie to canvass for me.” 

And he did. Dorrie was delighted. So was her brother, for he saw 
himself returned by an overwhelming majority, and it was the wish 
of his life to sit in Parliament. | 

Electioneering began, and Dorrie went into the thick of the fight. 
It was not all roses. She had to wade through slummeries to a Seat. 
She had to argue with thick-headed husbands (Radicals), pacify their 
scolding wives, and cram their dirty-nosed brats with sweet-meats, 
but it was all done in the good cause of Conservatism, and she was 
happy. And Tommy Muffet, her brother, was happy: too, and 
extremely confident of their success. Their success. 
be their success, certainly, if he were returned. The glory would be 
his, if the work hadn’t been. Tommy didn’t do a great deal of can- 
vassing. He made some rather eloquent speeches, it is true, but I 
have a shrewd suspicion that they were written by a not very distant 
relation of his—Dorrie to wit. Yes, if Muffet were returned it would 
be all through his sister. And yet they 
cavil at the bare thought of women entering 
Parliament. 

Only a few days had passed when— 
what does Shakespeare say ?/—“ a change 
steals o’er thespiritof my dream.” Dorrie, 
on her rounds, met an opposition canvasser. 
A man! She was always meeting him. 
Sure enough, as she was going into a 
certain house, he, her Radical opponent, 
was coming out, or as she was coming out 
he was going in. 

Once they went in together, and, though 
“ladies before gentlemen ” is a theory the 
practice of which holds good as a rule, it 
must not be expected to obtain in the 
times of electioneering. 

They—the Conservative lady and 
Radical gentleman—made for their victim 
at one and the same time, They spoke 
at once, until they were asked not to. 
Then Mr. Whig went on, and Miss Tory 
let him. She listened to what he had to 
say, and then based her preachings on his. 
It was a happy piece of woman’s cunning. 
She contradicted everything he said, and 
substantiated her opinions so well and 
convincingly that another vote was added 
toher list. And this was not infrequently 
repeated. She told her brother, who 
laughed the more and canvassed less. “ - 

But if he laughed at this, how much 
greater was his pace when Dorrie told 
him that she had won the greatest vote of 
all. 

“What do you mean?” he asked. 

“The Honourable Harry Polewell has 
given me his vote!” 

“« What ?” 

Muffett fairly roared with delight, and 
no wonder. Who was the Honourable 
Harry Polewell? Why, none other than 
Dorrie’s political opponent, and the Radi- 
cal candidate, if you please, for Slum- 
borough? Muffet laughed until he cried. 

“Then he’s changed his colour?” said 
Tommy. 

“Yes.” | 

“ And turned his coat?” 

“Yes,” 

‘Ts he in love with you?” 

“He says so.” 

“ Bravo!” 

Tommy canvassed no more. Why should 
he? The seat was his. Of course it was 
his, and he would be returned unopposed. 
Unopposed ! What huge fun ! 

Polling day came, and with it the 
return of the Conservative candidate. 
That was a foregone conclusion. How 
could the Radical candidate be returned 
when there was no Radical candidate? The 


ell, it would — 
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Conservative candidate was returned by an overwhelming majority, 
- as Tom Muffet said he would be. 


A majority ? | . 
Why, yes—a majority over the other Conservative. 
The Honourable Harry Polewell - - - 999 
Thomas Muffet - - - - - - 173 
Majority - - 826 
Poor Tom's a-cold ! 
ev 


IN THE SMOKING ROOM. 
Hain CURLING. 


“} INVENTED electric hair curlers in the United States, have they! ’ 
remarked Colonel Monkhouse. : 7 
‘There is nothing in that. 
“T would undertake to make your hair curl in two minutes, if you 
would let me tell an imaginary story to you, instead of confining me, 
as you do, to the strict truth.” | 


en 


CLOTHES Props: The stock wardrobe at an opera house. 
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AT THE ASSIZES. 


Prosecuting Counsel, THH PRISONER, I UNDERSTAND, WAS A MEMBER OF THE GANG: 
OF COINERS, SOME OF WHOM YOUR LORDSHIP SENTENCED AT THH LAST SESSIONS. 
Prisoner. ONLY AN HONORARY MEMBER, MY LORD. 
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{Photographers are publicly advised in one of their own journals to palm themselves off on the railway companies as Anglers, and thereby obtain facilities for 
Y ” Y travelling into rural districts at reduced fares, which would otherwise be denied them.—JDatly Paper.) 


Viat,” Sir, have you ever caught whales? Pisce: 


Vtat. Sir, I am ignorant of the sport, and would 
Indeed, sir! I have often, when a boy at school, caught 


learn something. /Pésc. Sir, I will teach you as much 


4A Rural District—Piscator. You are well over- 
taken, sir! A good morning te you. Viator. A good 


m to you, sir. I pray, of what Fraternity are 
you? c. Sir, I am a brother of the Angle, as you 
may seo by my rod. Véat. And that case in your 
hand? isc, Sir, I will be truthful to you as becomes 
an angler—’tis bait. 


of the Art as I am able. Véat, I thank you, sir, and 
will put on a boldness to ask how you would take the 
sword fish? Pisce. Sir, I would attack him with his 
own weapons, and with trusty blade would combat 
him till one or the other be the victor. 


many on my back. Véat. You must have been expert 
to catch them in that position. isc. Nay, sir, the 


expertness lay more in the hand of my master, good 
angel Swisher. Véat. I perceive he was clever with 
er 


Viat. Marry, good sir, let us discourse of the flying: 
fish, How would you kill him? Pise, Sir, there are 
more ways than one of killing a ng-fish, either to 
angle for him from a balloon, with serated bread as 
bait, or to shoot him with a cartridge from an air gun 
as be is taking a fly Another way is to put salt on 
his tafl as you would birds. 


Viat, Where, sir, is the sardine found? Pisce, In oil. 
Viat, Tell me, sir, about the pike. Pisce. Indeed, sir, 


being a cockney, of them I know little, they having 
been abolished in town many years. Véat, Do you, air, 
like catching eels? Pisce. In truth, I do, better than 
being caught by them, which reminds me to show you 
a clean pair. Good day. 


Viat. Nay, my wortly, sir, you ao not go until you 
describe to me how to catch a kipper. Pisce, First 
take your hook——Viat, That I will not do until I 
see the contents of your case, 1nd your railway ticket- 
Pise, Sir, give me back my bait case! Viat, As J 
thought, a camera! You are a bogus angler, and 1 
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am Clutch, of Scotland Yard. Come with me! 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ah maa 


BETTY.—See “An Election Romance,” in this number, 
answer your questions. 

CoLNEY.—They say that time was made for slaves. 
that slaves were made for time. 

HUBBARD.—We agree with you that a Liberal Government should 
never have been. Yet Conservatism is all the stronger for the 
_ contrast. 

HURLINGHAM.—“ Betterment” is a Synonym. 

EDWAERDINE CURZON.—That and other good things will come with 
the new Government, 


That will 
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OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 


(Two Hundred and Highty-second 
Meeting.) 

“GENTLEMEN,” said the Ever 
Young and Lovely, “I make no doubt 
that you have heard of the daily 
bicycle parade in Battersea Park, even 
if you have not actually seen it. Is 
there any reason why we should not 
have a song upon the subject? I 
think not. Here goes, then. The 
singer is a young lady of unexcep- 
tionable social position, and her com- 
position is entitled : 


“IT’S QUITE SMART NOW.” 


IT was only rank outsiders 
Who would bicycle at first ; 
They were rowdy, rowdy riders, 
They were socially accurst. 
They were scorchers, they were 
bounders, 
But ’tis strange as it is true— 
That one gradually flounders 
To a wiser point of view. 


For it is quite smart now, 
And you can’t think how 
Belgravia is enchanted with the matron 
or the maid, 
Whom a high-class “ bike” 
Carries past one like 
A sudden flash of lightning on the 
bicycle parade. 


No one girds and no one bickers, 
No one’s modesty is hurt, 
For we hide our naughty “ knickers” 
’Neath a long and flowing skirt. 
And the exercise is healthy, 
And the prejudice is gone, 
And we, most of us, are wealthy, 
And we've mothers looking on. 


So it’s quite smart now, 
And you can’t think how 
Delightful ’tis to do it when you know 
that it’s correct. 
And one docs look something like 
On a high-class “ bike,” 
With a mother in attendance so that 
no one can. object. 


Ce 


HISTORY RE-TOLD. 


No. 35.—THE DEATH OF JAMES I. 
OF SCOTLAND. 


King JAMES I. of Scotland managed 
to become unpopular because he found 
it necessary to tax the people. 

In return the people taxed him with 
avarice. 

In 1437 he went to Perth for the 
pobre of holding a feast, and there 

ing no castle or palace there he took 
up his residence in an abbey. The 
cooking in those days was not notable for its cleanliness ; neither were 
the cooks. 

When preparations were being made for the festivities the King 
went down to the kitchen, and noticing that the three chefs engaged 
in frying herrings were covered with soot, he said: ‘“ You are, indeed, 
black fricrs” ; and the abbey has ever since been known as the abbey 


DIFFERENCE. 


-of the Black Friars. 


A conspiracy had been formed against the King, and the conspirators 
had gained the key of the situation by destroying the locks of the 
Royal apartments. 

On hearing their approach James sought for a place of concealment, 


.and recollected a vault beneath the room. Lifting a plank he vaulted 


into the cellar, but the cellar proved a sell. 

There had been an exit from it, but when playing bowls a few days 
before, the King found that his bowls went out from the mark and 
ran into the vault, and had the opening closed. 

When the conspirators followed him here and stabbed him, he was 


-only able, before he died, to gasp: 


* Bowled out again!” 


_ _ “Now wGAT IS THE GOOD OF MY SPEAKING? 
THAT YOUR NOSE IS. TOO LONG, AND YOUR EYES TOO CLOSE TOGETHER, BUT IT MAKES NO 
WHAT MORE CAN I po?” 7 

“WELL, YOU HAD BETTER COMPLAIN TO MY PARENTS.” 
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HALF-A-DOZEN TIMES ] HAVE TOLD YOU 


The **New” London. 


Mr. Howarp Pav, who writes a good deal about hotels and 
matters 6 eae thereto, paid a pretty compliment to the Savoy 
Hotel, t’other day in an American journal. He said that this famous 
hostelry, With its brilliant patronage, had given such distinction to 
the Thames Embankment that London may now be said to be divided 
into the Surrey side and the Savoy side. . 


A Nameless Grievance. 


Nr. Jonathan Bates. My dear, T intend to bring home to-morrow, 
to dinner, a young fellow who would make a good match for our 
Maria. He has a good business, his looks are good, and his manners 
agreeable. There is however one unfortunate thing about him. 

Mrs. Bates (née O'Flaherty). And what's that? 

Mr. Bates. Well, you see, he’s a foundling and really hasn’t got a 
name. 

Mrs. Bates. Thin don't bring him here. Niver shall it be said that 
I had a son-in-law who could only write anonymous letters, . 
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GOODWOOD THE GLORIOUS! 

WHEN J. Tidd-Blewitter’s bosom pal, who habitually wore a check 
coat and carried a whanghee cane as an outward visible sign of an 
inward spiritual partiality for racing bloodstock, heard that J. Tidd- 
Blewitter’s guv’nor had fixed his clerk’s annual week’s holiday for the 
same week as Goodwood, he expressed an elegant desire to be struck 
up a cherry-tree if his chum’s good luck wasn’t “ better than a licence 
to steal!” 

“Tt’s not a bit of use you talkin’ about Clacton or Southend, Joe,” 
he declared in a convincing tone that admitted of no argument, 
“ Goodwood’s your ’andwritin’, right to the shaded downstroke o’ the 
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ACROSS THE HERRING-POND.—(No. 7.) 


HERE’S ANOTHER or Jupy’s OWN DOUBLE-DISTILLED EXTRA-SPECIAL ARTIST'S SKETCHES: 
Anglo-mania in Fifth Avenue, New York. 
“ Say, Johnnie, turn up your pants, it’s raining in London, don’t-cher-know.” 
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capital G. It’s all so ’igh-class: so doocal! So diff’rent to yer rowdy 
Epsom’s or yer squeedgin’ Ascits, an’ above all it’s so reposeful, so 
delightfully rooral; when the day’s excitement’s over we—for don’t 
you make no mistake, Joe, I’m a-comin’ with yer—I say we shall jest 
retire to one of the peaceful little villages that surround the Dook o’ 
Richmond’s park, ‘ire a shake-down at a farm’ouse, a little game of 
’a’penny nap, bread an’ milk supper an’—well, there you are!” 

t was a very pretty picture to contemplate, irrespective of the 
tempter’s, as it were, “side-show illustrations” of ithe impressionable 
younger daughters of the aristocracy who weren’t invulnerable to a 
glance from a well-dressed cove in the plantation, and of the minor 

royalties who could be “kidded” into 
taking their hats off if one doffed 
one’s own chapeau at the proper 
moment and with that abandon which, 
Mr. J. Tidd-Blewitter’s Mephisto de- 
clared, “put the superfluous trade- 
mark on the classy.” 
‘Mr. Blewitter pondered o’er the 
prospect and—fell. 
There was nothing particularly 
7 ducal, perhaps, in travelling down to 
Chichester by the cheap train on the 


STYLE Monday, though had Mr. Blewitter 
ey | been able to secure any other seat 
yp, mee SS eS in an overcrowded “tbird” than one 

PRINCE OF WALES between a Semitic vendor of fried 


———. 
_ 


fish, who travelled with his stock in 
trade and an aroma of oil that would 
have stilled the troubled waters of a 
whirlpool, and a retailer of parboiled 
crustaceans, immortalised in song as: 


“The whelk, the whelk, the king of 
shell-fish, 

By connoisseurs known as the daintiest 
dish.” 


who (the retailer, not the crustacean) 
shelled his wares during the whole 
journey, and bombarded inoffensive 
platelayers with the resulting exteriors, 
he wouldn’t have cared so much. 

Nor did, on his arrival there, the 
quaint old cathedral town of Sussex 
inspire him to an alarming extent, 
though it may be possible that a bad 
impression was created in his mind 
by thoughtlessly being in the way of 
a robust and remarkably healthy 
punch-in-the-nose which one adver- 
tising tipster happened to be passing 
to another, just as our holiday maker 
paused outside the Dolphin to admire 
the cross. 

The village of Waterbeach, after a 
three mile walk up-hill, too, would 
have seemed more beautiful to him 
had he not been so confoundedly tired 
—s0 tired in fact that he swore (though, 
be it admitted, only mildly) that who- 
ever went hunting for _ invisible 
farmhouses would not have _ the 
pleasure of is company ; and possibly 
the reposeful rurality of the hamlet 
would have appealed to him more 
strongly had he and his companion 
been able to find lodgings anywhere 
else than at a somewhat warped 
example of the jerry-builders’ artifice 
in lath and stucco, that looked as 
though it could have cried aloud for a 
shower of glue, and, from it, have taken 
quite a refreshing new lease of life. 

Then, too, the farmhouse hospitality 
—the hearty English word of welcome 
that, metaphorically, reeks of fresh 
eggs and new milk—was principally 
engaged in being non est, and nothing 
better could be done in that line 
than an aged beldame in a soiled 
straw hat and masculine highlows, who 
offered the pilgrims a palliasse on a 
floor in the undesirable villa aforesaid 
at a rate per head of ten shillings, 
which, the ingenuous rustic added, 
was payable overnight, as she’d “’ad 
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racin’ people stop with ‘her befoor.” 
“ Aha! my boy!” cried the optimist, 
with a reassuring flourish of his 
whanghee, “it’s always darkest just 
before the dawn; you on’y wait till 
to-morrow!” which Mr. J. Tidd- 
Blewitter, after gazing hopelessly 
around in the hope of discovering some 
cheery alternative shining out from 
the darkness like a fire-bug, but seeing 
none, wisely subsided into doing. 


* * * * 

Morn, smiling morn, though Trundle 
Hill is not precisely “ tinted with gold,” 
as a sea-haze has drifted over from the 
Solent, and made the atmosphere dull 
and clammy. 

“Glorious! glorious!’ cries the 
philosopher in the check suit. ‘“ Hullo, 
Joe! slep’ all right? Singin’ o’ the 
nightingales under the eaves ain't 
disturbed ye?” nS 

“No,” groans Tidd; “all I could 
hear was the sound of cursing and 
blows.” 

“Qh, that’s nothing. Only some 
bookmaker’s-fightin’-men down in the 
parlours. They've been sittin’ up all 
night playin’ cards. They won't 
interfere with us—that is, if we 
don’t let ’°em see our scarf-pins.” 

“Ah! P’raps I should ha’ slept 
through it all if I’dhad a pillow. I’m 
not used to sleeping on a palliasse 
without a pillow.” 

“ Ain’t yer? Sportsmen don’t think 
nothing o’ that; they uses their 
boots.” 

“Do they? After you with that 
bucket o’ water. Hullo—no towel?” 

“ Don’t s’pose so—besides, they’d be 
a dollar extra. What's the matter 
with usin’ the winder-curtains?” 

“H’m! What time did you order 
breakfast?” 

“ Order? Why, Joseph, that’s a 
word they couldn’t spell ere with all 
the letters in the alphabet. Maybe 
we'll get a ’arf a pork-pie if we gets 
on the course early. ’Ullo, what’s up? 
—where are ye goin’?” 

“Not quite certain—Southend or 
Clacton, but—out o’ this!” 


ROMANCES, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 


No. 177—HOW VERNON 
VIED IN VAIN. 


I. 


WHEN Epsom’s kingliest race was run, 
And by the bold Sir Visto won, 

Sir William Vernon Harcourt took— 
Sir William Vernon Harcourt shook— 


Lord Rosebery’s hand, and gave the peer 
Congratulations not sincere. 


‘Twill cheer,” he said in cheeriest tone, 
“Hach British saint and sinner, 

To think that you once more have shown 
Yourself a ‘Derby’ winner!” 


II, 


But William, in his secret mind, 
Exultant thought: “ Eclipsed, outshined, 
Shall William Vernon Harcourt be 

By Rosebery? Nay, not he! not he! 
Ere Ninety-five shall fade and die, 
Methinks I’ll get a chance to vie 

With Rosebery’s skill, and earn the fame 
Of like—if not more loud—acclaim ! 

The weakening power we Liberal chaps 
At vresent hold will soon collapse. 


—SSS— 


M preare Creimeen eaagen— 
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“SPARE A COPPER, SIR, FOR THE MINSTRELS?” 


“Tw NOT MUSICAL.” 


“Bor YOU DON’T NEED TO BE MUSICAL IN ORDER TO APPRECIATE US.” 


And then once more the struggling land 
Must choose a strong equestrian band, 
With tight-grip reigns to regulate 
The canterings of the Steed of State. 
Assiduous then for me will spin 
Each faithful Liberal spinner, 
And, Rosebery-like, I'll amble in— 
A far-famed DERBY winner |” 


II. 


When scarce a month its course had run, 
The augury proved a soothful one ; 

And William’s friends and William’s foes 
Were writhing in Election throes. 

And, never dreaming of defeat, 

Sir William Vernon (fierce and fleet) 
Careering up, careering down 

The Midland Railway's thriving town), 
Rode forth upon his “ Veto”’ steed 

To emulate Lord Rosebery’s deed. 

But several tipsters (as he sped) 

With grief or with rejoicing said : 
“We're in the know, we're in the swim, 
His ‘Veto’ horse will veto him!” 


And, lo, when scarce a week had run, 
The augury proved a soothful one ! 


And William looks, with tearful woe, 
On faithful ranks grown thinner, 
And grieves that he has failed to show 

Himself a DERBY winner ! 


ee 
Slumburgh Theatre Royal. 


Heavy Villain (somewhat miwed). Even a 
turn will worm when it is trodden upon. 
(Laughter.) I mean a trod will worm when 
itis turned upon. (Jeers.) I should say, a 
worm will trod when it’s turned upon. 
(Yelis.) That is to say, a turn will trod 
when it is wormed upon. (Cat-calls.) Or 
rather, a trod will turn when it is wormed 
upon. (Uprear.) Well, if that doesn’t suit 
you, you had better try and say it for your- 


selves, 
pene Qe 


THE shilling testimonial to Dr. Grace is 
bobbing up well. 
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THE CALL BOY. 


MIDSUMMER MAD-INEES.—The affliction is dying out. A few 
years ago we were invited to a new Camille (a painfully new Camille) 
- nearly every week, 
‘while Juliets and 

Cleopatras were al- 
most daily occur- 
rences. The only 
visits from Shakes- 
pearian heroines 
this summer (bar- 
ting Ellen Terry’s 
brief revivals of 
them at the 
Lyceum) have been 
represented in the 
Daly occurrences 
in Cranbourne 
Street ; and for our 
Camille we have 
had to go to the 
Duse, and the Duse 
only. What has 
become of the after- 
noon Juliet, with 
her suburban bal- 
cony scene, her 
provincial Romeo, 
and her White- 
chapel crowd? Has she, in her ‘great haste to come forward, over- 
balanced herself and toppled out of the balcony upon her head ? 
Something must have happened to her, for she never comes to see us 
now—or invites us to go and see her. Perhaps she is sick of trying 
her luck and our patience, because, through doing so, she has not been 
pounced upon by a London manager to play the character “ every 
evening, and until further notice.” And perhaps, too, the Camille 
has got the “hump” and the Cleopatra the “needle” for the same 
reason. One thing is certain—as certain as it is lucky—the “ wicked” 
Camille has ceased from troubling, and the weary Juliet and Cleo- 
patra are at rest. ; 
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JOLY 19, 1895. 
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It was the habit of comic poets who attended these matindes to 
become inspired to produce rhyming prone against the “ Matinée 
Hat.” The burden of their songs was the complaint that they could 
not see the stage through them properly, and that frequently they lost 
sight of the Juliet, or the Camille, or the Cleopatra for five minutes 
together. In a word, they actually pitched into the one redeeming 
feature of the performance! The C. B., though something of a comic 
poet himself, made no such objection. If the loftily-built matinée hat 
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A GREETING IN THE AVENUE. 


had inspired him to “ build the lofty rhyme” at all, he would in all 
probability have rolled off his lines to the following tune : , 


When the afternoon’s hot, 

And the audience cold, 
And the theatre is not 

Filled with all it can hold ; 
When the Julict is for- 

Ty, or older than that,— 
It is then I adore 

The high matinée hat ! 


When the balcony scene 
Doubles up and goes wrong 
(Though the wait in between 
Was uncommonly long) ; 
When the Friar “dries up,” 
And the chorus is flat, 
Then, I say, fill the cup 
To the matinée hat ! 


When you're given a light 
Comic opera nurse ; 

When the Tybalt is tight 
Anc the Paris is worse: 

When the Montague’s lean 
And the Romeo's fat,— ' 

Then | welcome the screen 
Of the matinée hat | 


When the Monument scene 
Takes an age to get through 

(It is six, and you’ve been _ 
At the theatre since two !); 

It is then that you know 
You could never have sat 

Through the terrible show 
But for somebody’s hat | 

* * 
* 


July 19, 1895, was a proud day for the actor—particularly for the 
actor, Sir Henry Irving, Kt., D. Lit. (Dublin); and those who had 
places in the Lyceum 
Theatre when the 
Knight-Doctor was pre- 
sented with the crystal 
and gold casket, con- 
taining the autographs 
of the subscribers to 
the testimonial, and 
Mr. A. W.. Pinero’s 
carefully - written _ il- 
luminated address, will 
not be likely to forget 
it in a hurry. I sur- 
mise this merely from 
reading an account of 
the ceremony and a 
report of the speeches 
in the papers. Would 
that I could base my 
remarks upon a pcr- 
sonal experience of the 
memorable occasion 
(* memorable” is right, 
isn’t it?); but it was 
not my fortune to wit- 
one of the most touch- 
ing and imposing scenes 
that newspaper _ re- 
porters ever ran short of adjectives over. Why was I not present? 
Simply for this reason: I had read that onlyactors would be admitted 
to the ceremony. I am not an actor, but I felt pretty fairly fit for 
acting tragedy when I learnt, on the morning following the afternoon, 
that Messrs. Edward Ledger, Byron Webber, Comyns Carr, and 
Hawes Craven were among the company! Onlyactors,indeed! And 
Mr. Hayden Coffin was there, too! Well, well! the ceremony seems 
to have gone off pretty well without me, and as no allusion was made 
in the speeches to my absence (I loathe advertisement as heartily as 


actors do), I ought not to grumble. 
* * 
* 


THE CALL Boy’s GIRLS, 
No. 172,—Miss Nellie Gregory. 


If things have turned out according to the text of preliminary pars, 
the House of Greet is now in the temporary possession of Qeong-Hi, 
alias the “Heathen Chinee,” alias Willie Edouin. May the business 


. he does here with the amusing farce prove as great as he himself is as 


the one with the dark ways and the vain tricks—and now, having 
wished him the luck even of a W. G. Grace, I put off further remark 
about the latest Avenue show until I have scen it. 
*x * 
* 


To Miss N*Lu** Gr*q*r*. 


THE name of Gregory to me recalls, 

Two things of opposite conditions—one 
As dull, invincible as prison walls ; 

The other, bright and gracious as the sun. 
A pair of spectacles before me rise 

When I that name upon my paper pen ; 
I seem to see at once before mine eyes 

That hardest, dullest, bitterest of men, 
Mean Uncle Gregory, the Sheflicld King, 

By Groves so capitally played ; and by ~ 
His side that softest, brightest, sweetest thing 

Whose presence here means gladness to the eye. 

- "Tis torture merciless to tender heart | 


Were e’er two Gregories so wide apart ? 
THE C. B. 
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CAUSE AND EFFECT OF UNIONISM. 


She. OH, YES, OUR CANDIDATE BEAT THE HORRID RADICAL MAN, AND TRADE’S IMPROVING AWFULLY. 

He. WHAT—YOU DON’T MEAN TO SAY YOU’VE FELT THE CHANGE ALREADY ? 

She. OH, BUT HAVEN’T WE? WHY OUR HENS LAID MORE EGGS THIS WEEK THAN THEY DID ALL THROUGH THE ROSEBERY 
GOVERNMENT. 


THE SPECTRE BRIDEGROOM, Hangs not apone a grisly form. His bones 
Don’t rattle in his garments; nor he groans. 
: Daas POUR DOR: cake ROM EGY. No charnel smell about the phantom lingers ; 


’ Parhy : The wedding rings aren’t held by bony fingers 
A vino ated eee bet te No thin blue vapour wreathes about his head, 
A happy widower. Upon her head And yet the registrar says he is dead ! 


; : In point of fact they one and all confess 
A ee th she wore, while he was He’s jovial and inclined to tubbiness. 


In coat of blue, et cet’ra, all correct. “ Give me the book!” eh bridegroom cried, “I sec 
“A prety pelt! observed the smiling ote ded sppretirre pale fm 


ests, 
vv : . Entered my name for hers—you thought ’twas I. 
PO — etavoury Pore upon ore What's to be done? The guests, you see, are bid.” 
The Mairie takes the fees, the fees of “Get married,” said the bride, and so they did. 
go ree 
When then an individual cries, “ Behold ! 
This wedding can’t proceed!” “Why?” Proof. 
gasped the bride. “My husband has had some difficulty in proving his late father’s 
“ Because that is a corpse, there, by your will.’ 
side! ‘My husband at home has much difficulty in proving his own 
The bridegroom’s dead! the registrar will.” | 
am [, —— 
And if upon this book you cast your eye, A DAILY paper has shown in its window during the elections two 
Why, then without a doubt you'll quickly ladders up which Lords Salisbury and Rosebery ascended—the former 
_know r rapidly, the latter slowly. But why ladders? Surely climbing the 
T registered his death two years ago | poll would have been more suitable. 
The guests drew back in _ horrified 
amaze ——— 
And on the bridegroom bent their fearful gaze ! GARDENING columns are becoming quite common in many of the 
A spectre bridegroom! Yet no ghastly hue weekly papers. In future they may be known as the common or 


Spreads o’er his visage, and his coat of blue garden columns. 
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JUDY'S DIARY. 

Thurs., July 18.—Dog Days at the Aquarium—The Whippet Races. 

Fri., July 19.—People’s Palace. Donkey Races. That is to say 
Donkeys of England and Donkeys of Germany. There are more 
donkeys in Germany than in England notwithstanding the large 
importation of German clerks and waiters. 

at., July 20.—Presentation to Sir Henry Irving. Morestage glory. 
Well, he deserves it. 

Sun., July 21.—Private view of “The Fine Art Society.” The 
Charcoal Drawings of Walker, Pinwell, and North, extremely good, 
and Charcoals are likely to form a new sensation. 

Mon., July 22.—Catford Bridge. Cricket, Kent v. Surrey. Poor 
soe mie quickly out for 43. Then it rained so hard that play 
ceas | | 

Tues., July 23.—Guards’ Regatta at Taplow. Unlike Henley, 
one takes some interest in the races. pw ee 

Wed., July 24.—Second day, Guards’ Regatta. You never know 
what men you meet here. So many wear round their hats the bands 
of the Scots Guards, | : 4 


nn peers 


Shady. 
“THERE is a vast difference between having the substance and the 
shadow.” : . 
“IT don’t know so much about that.” 
“ How so?” 
‘All my substance has been gained from shadows.” 
“I don’t see how that can be.” 
“Tm a spiritualistic medium,” 
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A Misunderstanding. 


Mrs, Dibdin. I am pleased tosay that my eldest son has just passed 
for his degree of Doctor of Science. 
Mrs, Anderson. And has he got any patients yet ? 


queen nip Gye 


Opinions Vary. 
“The entire object of true education is to make people enjoy the 
right things.”—-RUSKIN. a 
‘Go back to school to be educated, and just see if you enjoy it,’"— 
SCHOOLBOY, | 
; ——_—————— 
Natural Englishmen. 


' Ir is stated that the cost of becoming a naturalised Englishman is 
£6. But a good deal often depends upon the status of the doctor 


‘present at the birth. 
eR 


Theatrical. 
A NIGHT watchman employed at a theatre says that the job is very 


‘trying to the nerves, but actors and actresses never complain of the 


ghost walking. | 
pe eee, 
WHEN a pistol duel takes place between a crack marksman and a 
man who has never before handled a firearm, it is not surprising to 
find that one of the combatants is a dead shot, while the other is shot 
dead. 
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JUDY’S JOTTINGS. 


JULY 31, 1895. 


LONDON: July 26, 1895. 


WHEN Lord Salisbury made the famous speech in which he 
denounced Mr. Naoroji, the so-called “Member for India,” as “a 
| black man,” the Radical papers 
replied that Mr. Naoroji wasn’t 
so black as Mr. Ritchie, anyway. 
x 


* 

Mr. Ritchie belongs to the demo- 
cratic wing of the Tory Party. 
He is, as everybody knows, the 
Father of the County Councils ; 
and there was a time when the 
discreditable doings of his offspring 
earned him a certain measure of 
' disfavour with the Conservatives 
_ of the old, and high and dry school. 


Mr. Ritchie has also been rather 
unlucky as a candidate. He has 
lost more elections than most men 
of his mark. The reason is that 
-he does not nurse his con- 
stituencies with sufficient care, 
with the result that the con- 
stituents, if the bal pun may be 
pardoned, decline to put their 
trust in Ritchie's. | 


TRADE, In the new Government, Mr. 
Ritchie is President of the Board 
of Trade—a position admirably suited to his gifts. 
x © 


& 
The appointment of Lord T.ansdowne to be Minister for War is one ~ 


of those that I feel disposed to criticise, not because I think Lord 
Lansdowne will do badly at the War Office, but because I feel that 
he would have done better at the India Office. He knows all about 
India, whereas Lord George Hamilton, who is looking after the 
interests of that country, has given the work! no reason to suppose 


that he knows anything about it whatever. 
* * 


* 

Every day brings fresh tidings of the depletion of tke Radical 
ranks. We have an “undercut” (which is a name given to a joke at 
the foot of a picture) in this number, showing how little these 
Radicals are missed. ee 

‘* 


It is amusing, for example, to see the Daily News shedding the tear 
of sensitivity over the success or failure of such men as Mr. Byles (of 
Bradford), of Mr. Pickersgill, whom the wags used to call Pickersgill 
of the Protector, of Mr. E. J. C. Marton, that tenth-rate wire-puller 
of that horrid Puritan person, ex-Professor Stuart, and of its own 
apostolic leader-writer, Mr. Herbert Paul. 


x 
Mr. Arnold Morley, again, is another person 
who can very well be spared. He belongs toa 
very objectionable type—the type of the sleek 
Dissenting dude. He has been accused of bribery 
and corruption at Nottingham, and has not dared 
to take action against his traducers; while his 
carcer at the Post Office marked him out as one of 
the worst administrators of modern times. I 
J, thoroughly sympathised with the loud cheer that 
yam broke out in the Charing Cross Road, when the 
a expressive words “ Arnold Morley chucked,’ were 
\\_ nm flashed on to the Pall Mall sheet. 
Z, * 


7 

It is a pleasant task, however, to write of the 
men who really will be missed, even by their 
opponents. The first name that occurs to one is 
naturally that of Mr. Arnold Morley’s greater 
name-sake, Mr. John Morley, who falls because he 
will not throw physic to the dogs—or political 
economy to the Independent Labour Party, 

* 


Then there is Mr. Sexton, whose silver-tongued 
eloquence does much to redeem his abominable 
opinions, and Mr. G. W. Russell, who acquitted 
himself well in minor office, and Mr. Sidney 
Buxton, who has a brilliant head for figures, and 
Mr. Harry Lawson, a young Oxford man of brilliant ability. 


2 
And now, in conclusion, I would like to know which is the more 
disgraceful—the return of Mr. Mundella for Sheffield, or the return 
of Mr. Harry Marks for St. George’s-in-the-East. 
THE SPEAKER. 
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THE LAMENT OF THE LOST BALLOON. 


Five POUNDS REWARD.—LOST, on Friday, July 12th, from Lingfield Race- 
course, large BALLOON, with word “Celladema”’ printed thereon in large blue 
letters.—Celladema Company, East Grinstead. 
I AM lost ! boo-hoo-hoo! Ain’t 

it awful ! 


¢ , ry 
A balloon most unhappy am J ! a ise ; Z E A} 


Oh, why did I think I could “9 
venture 
To soar all alone in the sky] 


Ambition! Oh, bother am- 
bition |! 
*Twas all through ambition, 
it’s true, 
I am wandering, lone 4nd dis- 
tracted, 
Through space. Oh! what 
am I to do? 


They left me—’twas just for a 
moment— 
And I thought, like a vain, 


silly elf, 
I would try, while there was no 
one looking, 
A little ascent by myself. 


Quick as thought, with conceit nearly bursting, 
I tugged, and from stay lines and car 

Was free! and shot up like an arrow, 
And then—well, and then, here I are! 


Flying upwards, and onwards, yet no one— 
Although I’m as big as “ bull beef” — 

Seems to see me. If I heard the cry, now, 
“A bar-loon!”’ it would be a relief. 


But, no! allis silent. Unnoticed 
I shall drift along, plunge, scud and roll 

Before the north wind, till I drop down, 
Impaled on the icy North Pole! 


exe 


AN. EXPLANATION. 


Billy. It always seems to me that the second half hour is far longer 
than the first. 

Bobby. Of course it is. It goes slower because the minute hand 
has to climb up during that part of the hour. 
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Wheezy Old Gent. CAN YOU TELL ME WHERE THE PIT DOOR’LL BH? 


Nacovy. THE WOT? 
Wheevy Old Gent. THE PIT DOOR. 
Navvoy. NO; FOR WHY? 


mi 
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CONVERSATIONS FOR 
THE “NEW SCHOOL.” 
ROOM. 


V.—CONCERNING GOING OUT OF 
TOWN FOR A CHANGE. 


“You look awfully miserable: 
what’s the matter?” 

“T’ve got a holiday, a dreadful 
holiday —and what is worse, I’m 
going out of Town for an eternal 
fortnight.” 

‘* Seaside?” 

“ Alas, yes !—the beastly seaside, 
with its mechanical days, its 
Houndsditch aristocrats, its silly 
niggers, its dusty drives to look at 
a landslip that slipped a thousand 
years ago, its suffocating feather 
beds, its tawdry pier, and its beery 
band! HowT loathe the seaside!” 

‘“* But the sea——”’ 

“Well, and what about the sea? 
It’s a lot of liquid to be all in 
one place, I grant you, and I sup- 
pose ships find it very useful for 
sailing in—but beyond that there’s 
nothing in it, except what has 
sunk, or what grows and livesdown 
there by nature, and that you can’t 
see. The sea is a fraud. I used 
to think I should like it when I 
was a boy, because I believed then, 
in my cheerful simplicity, that a 
good forty per cent. of its fish were 
mermaids, and I had visions of 
being able in time to buy a net at 
the oil-shop large enough to catch 
one in, so that I might take it home 
and keep it in the cistern or the 
bath. But now I hate the very 
sight of the sea. I know there are 
no mermaids in it, and never were; 
I know that Tennyson was only 
humbugging when he spoke of 


““* A mermaid fair 
Singing alone, 
Combing her hair 
Under the sea, 

In a golden curl 
With a comb of pear), 
On a throne ;’ 


“J know that it is impossible even 
to breathe, much less sing, under 
the sea, having once slipped and 
fallen while paddling ; I know that 
the sea makes me beastly ill when- 
ever I venture upon it ; I know that 
it takes the colour out of my wife’s 
dress and the curl out. of her hair; 
I know, in short, that the sea is as 
over-rated as the people who go and 
stay by it for a week or so are over- 
charged. Don’t talk to me of the 


sea!” 
Wheezy Old Gent. WELL, I'VE ’EARD AS OW THEY'RE GOING TO BUILD A THEAYTER 'ERE, 


AND AS I'VE BEEN TRYIN’ TO GET IN TO A FURST NIGHT FOR THIRTY-FIVE YEARS AND FAILED, 
I'M GOING TO WAIT ’ERE TILL THE PIT DOOR IS BUILT, AND ]’M GARMED IF I DON’T GET IN. 


MORALS FOR THE MULTITUDE. 
A PERFEOT TERROR. 


AN inexpert cyclist who resided at Cowes was so much in the habit 
of running over dogs, men, women, cats, poultry, and other game, 
that he became a by-word in the district. At last he was compelled 
to resign his bicycle in response to the menaces of a justly infuriated 
population. 

“But,” said the man, “the prejudices of these people shall not 
deprive me of muscular exercise!” And he immediately purchased 
a yacht, which he undertook to steer. 

After a few weeks of sailing he had run down in the Solent more 
persons than he had ever run over in the streets of Cowes, and the 
survivors admitted, with tears, that his barque was worse than his 
“ bike.” 

Moral,—Better to bear the ills we have, 


‘But the air——” — 

“ Bother the air! I can get my 
hat blown off and my eyes filled 
with dust in any street in London 
for nothing! Look what you have to pay for this at the seaside!" 

“ But the change——” 

“ Change !—change! Ha, ha! Now, look you here: in London we 
live in a decent house in the suburbs, with a fairly large garden, and 
nice neighbours. At the seaside we live in two poky rooms, on the 
same floor as that occupied by the unwholesome midgets from the pier 
and the Man-Fish from the Aquarium, That’s a change! In London 
we pay for one house—a whole house, mind you—at the rate of one- 
pound-ten a week. At the seaside we pay for our two poky rooms at 
the rate of four-pounds-ten a week. That’s a change! In London I 
can take my bath in private. At the seaside 1 am overlooked by a 
row of houses and a row of beach-loafers, That’sa change! In London 
I am within walking distance of no less than three good military 
bands, At the seaside there is one band, which is neither military nor 
musical, and the cornet of which has been doomed and sentenced at 
some time or another to play ‘The Lost Chord’ and ‘ The Better Land,’ 
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and nothing but ‘The Lost Chord’ 
and ‘The Better ‘Land,’ all the 
days of his life. That’s a change! 
At a London restaurant I can get 
a good dinner for ten shillings, wine 
and tips inclusive. At a seaside 
restaurant I can't get a good 
dinner for a sovereign. That’s a— 
no, there’s not much change to be 
got out of that / I could mention 
a dozen more changes that there 
are to be had by going to the sea- 
side, and all equally pleasant and 
refreshing; for example, I have 
not reminded you of the change of 
clothes that constantly becomes 
necessary owing to one’s forgetful- 
ness in standing too near the edge 
of the sea when the tide’s coming 
in, and the change of luggage you 
get at the London terminus on your 
arrival home; but I think I have 
said enough on this point to con- 
vince even an ox that ‘going out 
of Town for a change’ is not the 
delightful rest that guide - books 
and railways would have us believe. 
I prefer the bustle of the City to 
the bustle of the seaside. The first 
means the making of money; the 
second, the losing of it. Have you 
anything else to say in favour of 
going to the sea for rest ?” 

“Well, I was going to suggest 
that you get nice and brown, 
and——” 


“Oh, yes; I admit that you get 
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LOVE IN A TEAPOT. 


(In a recent breach of promise case, in which the plaintiff, a widow, brought an 
action against a middle-aged gentleman in the India Office, it transpired that 
“the distinctive and characteristic quality of his approaches first disclosed itself” 
when the defendant was taking tea with the plaintiff. On that occasion the teapot 
broke, and he sent out for a new one, which he presented to her.) 


WE have heard of astorm in a teacup, but the above incident fairly 
illustrates a case of love in a teapot. The defendant might on that 
occasion have sung: “ Over the tea, over the tea: List what a bonny 
bird whispers to thee.” As the lady got her damages we may take it 
that the bird was of that species known as the oof. 
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done nice and brown. Anything 
else?” 

“ There’s the flirting on the pier 
of an evening.” 

“Yes! very jolly — especially 
when you’ve got your wife with 
you! Well?” 

“ And there’s the pier concert.” 

“A husky, spotty tenor, an old 
and jerky soprano, three intoxi- 
cated fiddles, and a decayed harp! 
Well?” 

“ And there’s the telescope.” 

‘Not half so good as the ‘ Liv- 
ing Pictures” Yes?” 

“And there’s the invigorating 
perfume of tar.” 

“Much cheaper to go down in 
the kitchen and smell the string 
round a bundle of firewood. Go 
on?” 

* And there’s the lively company 
at the boarding-house meals.” 

“Oh, go to the——Deal 1” 


a ee 


A Smart Youngster. 


Uncle. And how are you getting 
on at school, Jack? 

Jach. All right; but the master 
is very ignorant, 

Uncle. Indeed ! 

Jack. Yes. To-day he started 
talking during the arithmetic 
lesson about square roots, and [ 
know well enough that all roots 
are more or less round. 
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THE NEW WOMAN. 
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Ethel. AND MA, DEAR, WE BOTH WANT TO BE PIRATE KINGS, AND TOMMY SAYS HE OUGHT TO BE, AS HE KNOWS MOST BAD 


LANGUAGE—BUT HE DOESN T. 
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YOU CAN TELL HIM BY HIS COLLAR. 


[AT a meeting of Radical electors at Northampton one of the candidates was objected to by a man in the body of the hall as not being a fit and proper person to 
represent them in Parliament. When questioned why, he explained that the candidate could not be a friend of the working classes, “ because he wore such high collars,”) 
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It was purely a working class constituency, and the 
Radical candidate felt certain he should romp in; and 
when he issued his address the working class said, 
*That’s the man for me.” And really it was a very 
seductive address indeed, and the Radical candidate 
felt very comfortable, 


“Shall I vote for the Radical candidate?” said the 
working class to a friend—‘* What do you think? 
*Ave you read ‘is address? You ‘ave! Ah, well 
that’s good enough, ain't it?’’ His friend said, 
“Certainly.” “Very well, then,’ said the working 
class, “‘when he comes down to address us we will 


And the Radical candidate did come down, and 
condescendingly told the working class that he was 
hand in glove with him, that he would stick to him 
through thick and thin, and confidently relied on him 
to carry him into Parilament. But the working class 


give ‘tm a hooraytion,” only looked at him stonily. 
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Then came down the Unionist candidate. His agent 
was at the station to meet him with a mufiler. 
“Quick,” said he, “put that round your throat, and 
don't remove it till we get to our committee rvom.” 
“What is the meaning of this?’ demanded the 
Unionist candidate, when there. “That the seat is 
ours !"’ 


“My good friend,” said the Radical candidate, “T 
fear you mistake me for the Unionist fellow. No! 
Dear me! You have read my address?” ‘ Yos,”’ 
“Then why this coldness?” “Oh, I'll tell yer,” sald 
the working class. “ You is no friend of mine, because 
you wear that "igh collar.” The Radical candidate 
was dumbfounded.” 


And then he produced a beautiful turn-down collar, 
and made him exchange it for his stick-up, then sept 
him out to the electors. “Ha, ha!” sald the working 
class, “ 7his is the man for us! Hooray for the 
Union !’’ And was the Unionist candidate returned ? 
Of course he was, by a majority of thousands, 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


cae eetd 

GABRIELLE.—Poor girl. Not your fault, but the force of circumstances 
You've been bitten as many have before. Good thing you have 
not had to pay so very, very dearly for your experience. Offer some- 
thing in the pound—it’s nothing. We knew somebody who had 
to offer something in the pound—'twas nothing. 

ToMMY.—It can’t be done at the price. 

MUSWELL.—Sacrifice yourself on the altar of penitence and abstinence. 

CLERKWELL.—Better pay the damages owt of Court if she is willing. 
You will not only save your public reputation, but you will know 
that you have bought the ¢trvusseaw for yow wife that ought to 
have been. 


Read the New Serial, 


WITH THE COLOURS; 
RED JACKETS AND BLUE. 


APPEARING WEEKLY IN 


One Halfpenny. L A:R K S | One Halfpenny. 


99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET. LONDON, E.C. 
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BIRD’S== 


CUSTARD 
POWDER 


THE CHOICEST DISHES ANO THE RICHEST CUSTARD. 


TO ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


INFLUENZA, SLEEPLESSNESS, 


Or any NERVOUS AILMENT try our 


SOOTHING PILLOW, 


Price 10/6, Carriage Paid. 


HOP PILLOW MANUFACTURING (C0., 2,.7ELLINGTON SQUARE, 


CHELSEA, 1.ONDON, S.W. 
The Editor of Jupy begs to inform his Correspondents that, when accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope, a rejected artlele or sketclowilPalways boreturneus 
Now ready, VoLumgs LYI, of Jupy, handsumely bound in red cloth, gilt edges, price Eight Shillings, 


Supplies a Dally Luxury. 
Dainties in Endless 
Variety. 
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It Made a Difference. 


“OH, Tom, Iam sure baby must have swallowed a button. I saw 
him playing with something and it suddenly disappeared. What on 
earth shall I do?” 

“Don’t bother yourself. You can see that the child is not choking, 
so there is no harm done.” 

Ten minutes elapse. 

* Oh, Tom.” 


“Well, what are you worrying about again now?” 

“You know baby——” 

“I’ve told you already there is not:the least necessity for doing any- 
thing in the matter.” 

* But it’s your diamond stud he has swallowed.” 

“What? Great heavens! I am going out to dinner to-night. 
Fetch the nearest doctor at once. Hurry up. Don’t delay a second. 
Delays are dangerous. Quick, quick.” 


—_+4+—__- 


An Erroneous Proverb. 


“You know the old proverb which says that borrowing makes 
sorrowing ?”’ ; 


““ My experience is just the opposite, for I have found that lending 
makes sorrowing.” 


The Two Mummers. 
“ HULLO, old man! I haven’t seen you for some time. Have you 
been out with a crowd?” 
‘“Not so lucky. Been ‘resting’ for five months,” 
“That's bad.” | 
“Yes. Tell you what it is. I’ve been resting so long that I have 
got dead tired of it.” | 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE has again taken to writing letters, but those 
by which he will be best remembered are “ G.O.M.” 


Cen sa: ‘amnimmimenmmeentnd 


A SAILOR has been charged with attempting to scuttle a steamship. 
The vessel was laden with coals, so that possibly he thought that 
there was no harm in coal-scuttling. 
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Harp Hit: The man who fell out. of a balloon. 
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SOME OF THE DEVICES OUR IRISH HUMORIST HAS TO RESORT TO 
TO PREVENT HIS BEING TOO FUNNY. 


A HINT TO WIFE-BEATERS, 


(A writer in one of the Society journals seriously assures her readers that ladies 
may preserve their complexion and acquire a sweet expression by the simple method 
of allowing their faces to be pinched three times a day.—Daily Paper. ] \ 

Fn ata rD 

By pinching of their pretty ' 

cheeks | 

At morning, noon and even, 
To gentlewomen’s faces fair 


A sweet expression’s given. 
And thusa bright complexion, 
to 


0; 
May be ensured securely.” 
So speaks a prophetess, who 
talks 


Most sagely, most demurely. 
The horrid men who beat their 


wives 
May here a lesson view, 


To guide them to a better Ve 
course : 
Than that which they pur- = J 
sue. = 


Y 


Instead of blackening of their : 
eyes— 
Which cruelty bespeaks— 
Let them their ladies beautify 
By pinching of their cheeks, 


ROMANCES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
No. 178.-ARMED WITH AN ANTIDOTE, 


THERE were two fathers in our land, 
And both were strong of brain and hand. 
But each of them, in ghostly hours, 
Had work to do with might and main 
That well might quell the hardiest powers, 
And drive the brightest brain insane. 
An infant—whining, wailing, weeping— 
Each pa must nurse while ma was sleeping | 


And Father Brown, in manhood’s prime, 
Grew sere and grey before his time. 
His baby-tendings made him most 
Haggard and skeletonian-shaped ; 
The picture of some pallid ghost 
From midnight sepulchre escaped. 
But Father Jones, despite his nightly 
Gyrations, still kept hale and sprightly. 
Came Father Brown to Father Jones, 
And said in sad and serious tones : 
“We two, dear sir, have notes compared. 
We've found by both one fearful curse— 
By both one hideous burden—shared ; 
Yet from your weird you wax no worse — 
In health, while mine is murdering me ! 
O say, good friend, how this may be!” 


Then Jones’s infant squaller’s Pa 
Long laughed “ Ho-ho!” loud laughed “ Ha-ha !’” 
“In bachelor days,” he said, “ I guessed 
What babe-blest father’s doom must be; 
So schemed a scheme, with auguring zest, 
Which makes each several night’s unrest 
No source of grief, but a source of glee |” 
“ expound,” eats Brown, “that scheme so clever, 
And, oh, I'll bless your name for ever |” 


“ Ere yet my bachelorhood was done, 
From comic papers, books of fun, 
I cut,” quoth Jones, “ ten million jokes 
About the baby-carrying Pa ; 
And now, on baby-carrying walks, 


I read such jokes, and laugh ‘ha-ha!’ A 
The more my squeaker squeaks, the more je 
(Mark Tapley like) with laughs I roar!” 
MoRAL 


Brown, borrowing Jones’s jokelets nightly, : 
Once more grows young, and strong. and sprightly ! 


a 


Mr. R. LE GALLIENNE does not think much of public opinion. 
Possibly public opinion returns the compliment, 
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CONVERSATIONS FOR THE 
“NEW SCHOOL-” ROOM. 


VI—CONCEBNING HUSBAND AND 
WIFE. 


“‘ AND so you are married?” 

“Yes. Who told you?” 

“Your wife.” 

“My wife? Is she in London?” 

“Yes, She returned from Bordeaux 
two days ago. 1 mether there. She 
told me she was on her honeymoon, 
but that you were too busy, or too 
something, to accompany her.” 

“Yes; I was too busy. Fact is, our 
marriage affair took place on the very 
edge of Henley week, and it was a 
case to me of Henley or Honeymoon. 
Of course, I wouldn’t miss Henley—I 
haven't for years—so my wife, you see, 
went on her honeymoon by herself. Is 
she looking well?” 

“Ripping. Never saw her looking 
better in my life.” 

‘Where is she staying?” 

“The Albemarle.” 

“ A’m—let me see—er—yes ; I ought 
to look her up. She'd think it rather 
rude of me if I didn’t. Do you know 
if she is likely to be disengaged to- 
morrow afternoon ?”’ 

“T’m not sure, but I fancy she is 
full up to-morrow. I know for certain 
that she’s engaged for the morning and 
afternoon, because she asked me to 
book a couple of places for her on the 
Maidenhead coach, and that doesn’t 
get back to Northumberland Avenue 
before six.” 

“What time in the morning does it 
start?” 

“ Eleven.” | 

“Qh, then I could see her at break- 
fast at the Albemarle.” 

“My dear boy, your wife never cats 
breakfast. She simply detests the meal. 
Surely you ought to know that.” 

‘“‘ How should I? I have never had 
breakfast with her yet—except, of 
course, the beastly wedding breakfast, 
but that doesn’t count. What if I 
met the coach on its return and took 
her out to dinner?” 

“That would hardly be fair. The Johnnie who is accompanying 
her would object. Two’s company, you know.” 

“Yes; I wasn’t thinking. 
if I drop her a note to say I’m coming perhaps she will stay in. I 
wanted to see her most particularly. She has got the pedigree of my 
fox terrier in her dressing-bag, and I promised a friend of mine who 
owns one of Rag’s numerous brothers that I would let him see it. It’s 
an awful bore that I can’t get the pedigree sooner; 1’m seeing the 
chap who wants it at the club to-morrow night. However, I can 
post it to him the next day.” 

“Now I come to think of it, old boy, I’m afraid your wife is not 
disengaged the day after to-morrow, after all. She’s going to some 
races somewhere, and won’t be back until very late.” 

“Oh, what a confounded nuisance! I shall never get that pedigree. 
46 Wait a bit: there she is, in that Victoria. I'll stop the 
thing. Hi!” 

“ You have made a mistake. That’s not your wife. Your wife is 
dark : that lady is fair.” 

‘Why, of course, so she is. I was thinking of ——” 

“Besides, your wife dresses awfully well, and that lady hasn’t a 
scrap of taste. Look at her dowdy bonnet and her shocking parasol ; 
and look, too, what a bounder she’s with. Your wife loathes 
bounders.” 

“Yes, you're right, and I really beg your pardon for mistaking that 
lady for my wife. I’m sorry, I assure.” 

“ That’s all right, old man, Say no more. And now how about 
your oe her? Why not call upon her the day after the 
faces 

“ But Dm engaged then.” 

“ Important engagement?” 

“Very. Going down to Brighton—Miss Flo Flounder’s benefit at 


must call upon her the day after, and. 
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“ How LONG HAVE YOU BEEN WAITING FOR THIS MACHINE?” 
“OH, ONLY SINCE BREAKFAST.” ! 
““WELL, YOU RUN HOME AND GET YOUR LUNCH, AND J’LL WAIT HERE TILL TEA.” 


a ce as I promised most faithfully that I would turn up at 
the show.” | SS 

“ But the show’s not until the evening. You don’t want to start 
before the afternoon. Why not see your wife in the morning?” 

“T shall be at my tailor’s all the morning. How about the next 
oe Is my wife going anywhere in the afternoon?” 

¢ es.” 

‘“‘ Morning too?” | 

“Yes, but I don’t think she’ll have anything on in the evening.” 

“That's the evening I play poker at the club. Couldn’t possibly 
see her then. Do you know if——” 

‘Look here, old boy, I’m sorry to interrupt, but I really must be 
off. You see, I——” 

“T understand. Got an appointment?” 

“Yes ; with your wife. e are dining together at the Exhibition 
to-night, and I promised to call for her at seven. It’s nearly that 
now. Good-bye!” bheg 

“Good-bye! Remember me kindly to my wife. Ta-ta, again! I 
hope you'll enjoy yourselves. And I say—you might just ask her to 
post me that pedigree before she leaves town, there’s a good fellow !” 

ae 


Precocity. 


Goterness. AS soon as you can read that page, you may run out 
and play. 

Freddy. Don’t you think I should run out first and read afterwards? 

Governess. No, I do not, 

Freddy. But I heard you say yesterday that he who runs can read, 
and that would be so much easier a way. 


THE Liquor Question: Will you have a drink? 
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THE CALL BOY. 


It is to he feared that the Gigantic Wheel at Earl’s Court is getting — 


itself known among theatrical managers as the Wheel of Misfortune, 
and I shall not be at all 

surprised if I hear soon 
of some or one of them 
being arrested on sus- 
picion of “ buckling ” it 
with pokers in the dead 
of night, or, Miss Miggs- 
like, blowing ashes into 
its works with a paper 
funnel. (Ah! no doubt 
more is known in the 
Green Room Club about 
the Wheel’s recent stop- 
page than in the en- 
gineer’s room at the 
Exhibition!) The only 
— ? oe Circle ” that 
MV Se eople seem 

\ ee rious to book seats 
a for now is Mr. Imre 
a Kiralfy’s—and what is 
the consequence? The 

Home Secretary Qmean- 
ing, of course, the one 


0 er Face 
| ny 
| | | | Vy represented by Mr. 
y Wy Charles W hirl- 
| LZ Wyndham) has re- 
signed ; the Lyceum, 
“Cuss my CoUNTRY’s INVENTIONS.” the Haymarket, the 
Garrick, the St. James’s, 
and the Comedy have all shut up shop earlier than usual; while 
Mr. Augustin Daly has been obliged to take Miss Rehan from us long 
before we have finished gushing over her. It must certainly be galling 
to Mr. Daly when he reflects—if he does—that an invention of his own 
country has been his chief enemy in this—that his admirable Shake- 
sperian “turns,” notably A Mid (Atlantic) Summer Night's Dream 
and The Two (American) Gentlemen of Verona, have been dwarfed 
by the one enormous “ turn” at Earl’s Court ; and especially must 
this be so when we find the Exhibition’s advertisements announcing, 
as if in cruel mockery of circumstances, that “ The Great Wheel is 
Running Daly!” + * 
WHEEL AND 
"Tis a fact, doubt beyond, 
That our managers feel 


They are not over fond 
Of the wonderful Wheel. 


‘l am eM 
DALY S THEAT:: 


WHOA ? 


But this also they feel, 

Do the managers : though 

Not in love with the Wheel, 

They are mashed on the whoa / 
* 

I have no doubt that you will see that these little verses are 
intended by their author to 
bear reference to that night 
when the Gigantic One-Wheeler 
came to a sudden standstill. 
It is as well, however, for me 
to imply that such is the case, 
lest by the omission I bring down 
upon my head the awful cor- 
respondent who “wants to 
know,” or “ would be glad to be 
informed,” etc., etc., ete. By 
the way, intelligence has reached 
me to the effect that the ladies 
who were on the Great Wheel 
when it stopped were not, for a 
wonder, in the least alarmed. 
This, no doubt, was owing to i iw | 
the Wheel not having given | L UY eta Mey, 
them “ quite a turn.” i —A 

ig | 4 Y 

To-morrow (Wednesday) 
evening, Miss Cissy Grahame, 
taking advantage of Zhe Home || vA BRA Wf, 
Secretary's retirement, will |i ) ) H/ 
start a season at the Criterion 
with a musical farce by Owen 
Hall and James T. Tanner, 
entitled Al? Abroad, which is 
said to have been very successful 
in the provinces, and to have 
thereby put beyond all manner | 
of doubt the fact that “money makes money,” by showing that a 
Tanner can help to make a small fortune. In Miss Grahame’s 
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THE OTHER CISSY’S RETURN. 


AUGUST 7, 1895. 


return to London, we have the “ coming home,” after a long absence 
partly “ Abroad” (not <Alz), of yet another Cissy whom we like to 
have among us, and I hope a goodly number of you will signify your 
gladness at her arrival on Piccadilly soil by going to welcome:her in 
the All Abroad farce. a 

\ * 

The Princess’s Theatre has re-opened its doors with a strong sensa- 
tional drama entitled Saved from the Sea. This play, which has 
achieved considerable popularity in the East End of London, is 
reported to lay no claim to literary merit—which probably explains 
why it has been saved from the fire also. 

x & 


Notwithstanding the departure of Daniy Dick Whittington for the 
provinces, Mr. William Greet, manager, is still able to offer his patrons 
of the Avenue a Qwong-Hi-gh old time of it. He owes his ability in 
this direction to an arrangement between himself and Mr. Willie 
Edouin, whereby this quaint and curious comedian promises to play, 
every evening and until further notice (always excepting further 


really | 


notice from the 
Press) his part of 
the “Heathen Chi- 
nee,” in Mr. Fenton 
Mackay’s three-act 
farce. I don’t think 
many people will be 
likely to thank Mr. 
Mackay for writing 
this dreadfully silly 
Qwong Hi, but there 
should be no lack of 
playgoers ready to 
thank their stars that 
it wasn’t worse, and 
that Willie Edouin 
and his exceedingly 
clever daughter, May, 
ingeniously — nay, 
genius-ly—contrived 
to make things 
better. Were the 
Avenue farce six 
times as unfunny as 
it is, I twould still 
recommend you to sit 
it out for the sake 
of seeing and hearin 


Willie and May Edouin—upon the latter of whom, as you observe, [ 
have this week been -graciously pleased to confer the inestimable 


x * 
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dignity of a O.B.G. 
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THE CALL Boy’s GIRLS. 
No, 173.—Miss May Edouin. 


To Miss M*y *p***n, 


MANY seasons ago 
I was asked to a play— 
At a house yow should know— 
Called The Promise of May. 
And a very nice show 
Was The Promise of May. 


Though the scent of the hay 
O’er the footlights was blown, 

There was more in the play 
Than the perfume alone : 

There was that in the play 
Which the critics call “ tone.” 


(For in truth, in my stall, 

I am bounden to say, . 
That my longing is small 

For the odour of hay— 
Though, of course, it is all 

Very well in its way.) 
And the dialogue fell 

With such grace on my ears, 
That I felt my eyes swell 

With the pressure of tears. 
Nothing written so well 

Had I been to for years, 


As I rose from my seat 
When the story was past, 

I remarked, “Tis as sweet 
As Tom Robertson’s Caste: 

Quite as tender and sweet, 
So I’m sure it will last.” 


But the promise it spake 
Was as crust of the pie— 
_ Made on purpose to break ; 
And I saw, with a sigh, 
That the piece didn’t take, 
That the public passed by. 


So, a short time ago, 
When I heard people say . 

That big blossom would grow 
From the promise of May, 

I said, doubting, “I know 


That sweet promise of May!” 


But I’m happy to say 
That my judgment it slept 
When I made some delay — 
The idea to accept ; 
For this promise of May 
Has been faithfully kept | 
THE C, B. 


Full. 


“]T HAVE had an addition to my family since I saw you last.” 
“Indeed ! how many does that make?” : 


Ten,” 


“ Don't you find that you have rather too many?” 
‘Not at all. As an actor, I like to see a full house.” 


XG 
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She. ARE YOU GOING TO THE HORSE, OR TO THE DOG RACES? 
He. I'M GOING TO THE DoOGs, 


NOTES BY A NOBODY. 
LorRD ROSEBERY. 


HOWEVER Conservatives may hate and despise the politics of Lord 
Rosebery they must, if they are just, regard that nobleman with 
contemptuous indulgence if not with absolute gratitude. For no 
individual since the days of Disraeli has done so much for the Tory 
cause, The later methods of Mr. Gladstone went far towards robbing 
the Whigs of any shred of prestige which they might have retained ; 
but it was reserved for Lord Rosebery to shatter Liberalism as com- 
pletely, if not so suddenly, as though he had used a series of dynamite 
bombs. From the moment of his taking office he steadily undermined 
the position hitherto occupied by what was, after all, an historical 
Party, and in public he hardly ever opened his mouth, unless to take 
food, without putting his foot in it. After some three years of 
“power,” which with pathetic naiveté he himself described as so 
many years of “hell,” he slunk into opposition on the first decent 
pretext which offered. And while he was yet vapouring about the 
hostility of the House of Lords to the “ People’s” just demands, the 
identical “ People” were returning to the House of Commons an 
overwhelming majority of members pledged to stand by the Lords 
through thick and thin! Put to the direst shifts to find in the 
Radical ranks Officers of State, Colonial Governors, or even a Speaker 
for the Commons, he went out of his way to raise nonentities to 
Peerages and Baronetcies. Though his position of Prime Minister 
was only due to the election of some 80 Irishmen by the votes of 
illiterates under priestly intimidation, he was nevertheless so silly as 
to admit that England was “the predominant partner.” And while 
he pretended to be confident that the mending or ending of the House 
of Lords was the first essential of his programme, his colleague 
Harcourt said that Local Veto was of paramount importance, and his 
colleague Morley said, on the contrary, that Home Rule was the 
thing. Harcourt and Morley were both ignominiously defeated when 
seeking re-election, but Lord Rosebery may congratulate himself that 
he can still give tongue, if so disposed, in that Upper House which he 
has with such futility attempted to injure. Had he, like the more 
talented of his fellow ministers, been compelled to submit himself to 
the suffrages of a constituency he would not, as he will doubtless now 
agree, have stood a dog’s chance. 


After a mercifully brief period of nightmare government, after 


rendering himself consistently, and the country incidentally, absurd, 


Lord Rosebery retires into that obscurity which he had for some 
considerable time adorned. But, though he goes out covered with 
ridicule, and exciting, what Mark Twain calls, “a kind of pleasurable 
disgust,” it should not be forgotten that no individual since the days 
of Disraeli has done so much for the Unionist cause. 


tn Pe 


A Curious Change. 


‘‘Y HAVE shown you some remarkable changes on the stage, and will 
now cause a strange metamorphosis to take place in the auditorium. 
Will some gentleman kindly take hold of this silk hat? 
ae you. You are gure you have a good hold of it?” 

iT} es,”’ 

“ You are quite sure that it is a real silk hat, and not an illusion?” 

.* Yes,” 

“ You are quite sure you can feel it?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

“ Now, ladies and gentlemen, you will kindly observe that the silk 
hat which I gave that gentleman has been felt by him. It is now 
changed to a felt hat.” 


en 


A Read-y Cure. 


MAny doctors object to reading in bed, but there are some books 
which are admirably adapted for curing insomnia, 


| mmeeastianiianh x Gammeamaneeeeerl 


Temporary. 


Jawhins (to newspaper correspondent). Do you find it a genuine 
pleasure to go away on board of a man-of-war during the naval 
manceuvres ? 

Correspondent. Not altogether. You see it is only a fleeting 


pleasure, 
ooo’ 


At a Restaurant. 


“WAITER, how is it that only you are here to-day, when there are 
usually two of you in attendance?” 
“Oh, the other idiot hasn’t turned up.” 
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SAM WELLERISLMS. 


“To the pure all things are pure,” was the 
consoling remark of the master-printer, as he 
vainly hunted for a white spot on the composing- 
room towel. 

“You'll excuse me presenting my little bill,” 
as the famished mosquito facetiously remarked, 
as he proceeded to puncture the traveller’s hide. 

“Comparisons are odious,” as the old lady 
across the Channel remarked, who feared leaving 
Calais on account of her inconquerable predis- 
yosition to wal-de-mer, but scuttled aboard the 

at in great haste on learning that a fire was 
raging within a few feet of seventeen tons of 
gunpowder. 

“Gar'n, old stick-in-the-mud!” as the ribald 
torpedo shouted to the lost anchor as he wizzed 
swiftly past him. 


oe 


An Introduction. 
Mr, Braithwaite. ‘This is Mr, Nicholson, my 
dear, a business friend. 
Mos. Braithwaite. 1 rather think I have met 
Mr. Nicholson before somewhere or other. 
Mr, Nicholson. That is not improbable. J have 
frequently been there. 


Right About the Writer. 


“7 THINK Lingford has the makings of a poet 
in him.” 

“But you know the proverb that poets are 
born, not made?” 

‘“ Lingford has becn born.” 


ACROSS THE HERRING-POND. 


(No. 8.) 


HERE ARE TWO MORE OF JUDY’S 
Own DOUBLE-DISTILLED EXTRA- 
SPECIAL ARTIST’S SKETCHES, 


IN THE CAR. AFTER BUSINESS HOURS. 
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IN THE SMOKING ROOM. 
A CHANGE, 


“TALKING of relations,” observed Colonel 
Monkhouse, “I certainly believe nephews were 
invented for the express purpose of plaguing one 
to death. 

“J have got a nephew myself, and so am ina 
position to judge. 

“He is studying law, but by the amount of 
study he devotes to it I should say it would be 
about a century before he will be in a position 
to judge. 

“ He is always getting hard up, and whenever 
he is hard up he comes and worries me. 

“Only yesterday he called on me with a most 
doleful face, bemoaning’his fate because he had 
run out of ready money. I was really touched 
by his melancholy tone and his sorrowful words, 
and gave him a fiver. 


“No sooner, however, had he got the money 


than he changed his note.” 


oi een 


His Reason. 


He. It is your birthday on Saturday, 

She. Yes, I know that. 

He, I have been thinking about what I should 
give you as a present, and I came to the con- 
clusion that a Dresden china shepherd and 
shepherdess would be very pretty. 

She. But we havea pair already in the drawing- 
room, 

He. We had, but I have accidentally knocked 
them down and smashed them. 

She. Ob} 
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DIRTY WEATHER IN THE EAST, 


THE RIGHT MAN AT THE HELM. 
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A MISUNDERSTANDING. 

Mrs. Pooley. WHO 18 THIS Mr. DEWSNAP, WHOM YOU HAVE 
INVITED TO DINNER? 

Mr. Pooley. A VERY WORTHY AND RELIGIOUS MAN, MY DEAR. 

Mrs. Pooley. WHAT DOES HE DO? 

Mr. Pooley. HE’S A COLPORTEUR. 

Mrs. Pooley. A COAL PORTER! GOOD HEAVENS, YOU'LL BE 
ASKING THE DUSTMAN TO DINNER NEXT! 


a a 


THE “FLOUNDER” YACHT CLUB. 
CHAPTER VI. 


We'VE found out that the greatest pest at the Flounder is the man 
who always goes to Cowes. 

We wish that man would go to Cowes and keep there. We rightly 
pray that there should be a few fifty knots an hour five-funnelled 
torpedo boats built, that there would be some chance of running that 
man down. 

“But then,” says Snooksby, “the Governments never do anything 
that’s useful.” 

Snooksby is an ardent sportsman, and firmly believes that the 
country is to go to pieces because there is not proper anchorage and 
sailing ground. 

“Why look at us here in Smouch,” he says, “ with enough bare 
ground in front of us to make an elephant ranche of. Why isn’t all 
the stuff dredged away? I hate us being called a mudlark club. 
How can the burgee ever be respected when they know we come 
from such a beastly hole? It’s disgusting, I say.” 

“It would only cost about a quarter of a million!”—and the 
Secretary smiles sweetly. 

“ We might leave off taking sodas with our Scotch, and offer the 
money to the Trinity Board, to see if they couldn’t work the job 
somehow or the other. But they’re proud: they wouldn’t take it. I 
once knew a man who offered to sell ’em his dinghy, to turn into a 
light-boat. He said a pound or two of paint would goa long way. 
They saw him go a long way out of the office with a boot behind him 
to steer.” 

But about the men who go to Cowes. They’ve always got a second 
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cousin aboard the royal yacht, and they’ve always got forty-four 
brothers or so on one of the ironclads. : ae gd 

They’re an awful bore on the big boats, and blue-jackets are awful 
bores. They always think that they can play a rubber better than 
any other fellows, only they never can. You generally find out 
that this kind of man can boast a noble ancestry, made wealthy by 
large transactions in the tripe and neatsfoot or pawnbroking business. 

They are always so dooced great on long cruises, too. 

“T suppose I shall have to do the Baltic a bit this year,” says the 
vice-commodore, 

“I don’t know why Mr. Baltic should be done more than anybody 
else, Mr. Vice; is Mr. Baltic in the Mincing Lane way, or a Capel 
Courter? Why should the poor, dear Johnnie be done?” 

The Vice doesn’t like this. He is a man with big ideas about 
cruises. fe 

‘When I was at Trouville last year, at the Prince of Wales’s——” 

“The bar at the Prince of Wales’s. I didn’t know there was a 
drink shop at Trouville called that,” says Jones, “there may be at 
Havre, for the sailors to booze at, and now with the American crews 
you must have been at that bully bar at Havre, and got mixed, and 
thought it was Trouville.” 

This upsets Vice for a time. But he’s not a man to .be stopped 
when he gets on the sporting job. 

“My brother had a boat out Honolulu and Pacific way. It was 
fitted with electric lights. It was the best formed boat I ever knew. 
All the metal gear was solid platina, so that it shouldn’t be affected 
by atmospheric influences. But the galvanic influences produced by 
the platina on the bally lot of plate on board upset all the men’s 
nervous systems” (here the Vice looked sad and serious), “ two of the 
men died of it. Robert Louis Stevenson, who was cruising about 
there then, thought of making a story out of it.” 

“ Did you have sunstroke when you were out with your brother?” 
asked the Secretary. “Talking about stories, you know, I thought 
you might have been a bit touched in the upper.” 

After this the Vice refused a “ split.” 

There are a few good old crusted Ananiases in the Smouch lot. 


(To be continued.) 


WOMEN. 


THERE are women who are witty, 
And I fancy more’s the pity 

As it tempts them caustic things to often say. 
There are women who love fashion, 
There are women swayed by passion, 

There are women who will always have their way. 
There are women fond of talking, 
They are noé adepts at walking, 

They would much prefer a carriage and a pair, 
And if you would interest her, 
You can try the scheme and test her— 

Just ask a woman what she’s going to wear? 


There are women who are truthful, 
There are women who are youthful, 

Was there ever any woman who was old? 
There are women who are jealous 
(At least, so husbands tell us), 

There are women who are worth their weight in gold | 
There are women who're capricious, 
There are women mildly vicious, 

I am sorry this unpleasant fact to state. 
Then again there’re women better— 
But you easily could upset her, 

By telling her her bonnet’s not on straight. 


There are women who are tender, 
And some are tall and slender. 
There are women who are dumpy, fat and red ; 
There are women quite majestic, : 
There are others who're dyspeptic, 
There are women who are faultless—but they're dead ! 
Of course this is idle chafing, . 
So I quite excuse your laughing, 
And lest I should incur all women’s hate— 
I proclaim this declaration : 
(Without the slightest reservation), 
No better sex has been invented up to date! 


A Settler. 


“Tg it true that Baxter has settled his affairs at last ?” 
“ Quite the contrary. It is his affairs that have settled him.” 
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Risin@ People: The Macedonians, 
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LONDON: August 2, 1895. 


ALAS ! for the fate of the rejected! Alas !—among other lamenta- 
tions—for the fate of Sir George Newnes! of whom it may be said 
that he brought his pigs, so to speak, to the wrong 
Newmarket. * 


Being 2 man who had risen, Sir George Newnes 
naturally built a lift. He built it at Lynton, where 
it is at once an eyesore and a convenience. But 
lifts go down as well as up, and Sir George Newnes’ 
lift took him down to the bottom of the poll, and 
then stopped working. Wherefore the Tory party 
may give three cheers for Mr. M‘Calmont and 
Tsinglass. +7 


But, while a good many Radicals are distressed 
because they are out of Parliament, a good many 
Conservatives are equally distressed because they 
are out of the Government. In this category Mr. 
Bartley and Mr. James Lowther are included. To 
each of these gentlemen Lord Salisbury wrote a 
letter stating that his grief at their exclusion was 
equal to their own. Ah! well. Credat Judeus 
Apella! Which is the Latin for “Tell that to the 
Marines!” If Lord Salisbury had been so upset 
about it as he says, he surely would have found a 
means of simultaneously consoling himself and his 


A DERBY WINNER. honourable friends. 
* 


% 

Mr. James Lowther, it will be remembered, was once the [Irish 
Secretary. He had many qualifications for the post ; his intellectual 
powers may not, indeed, have been conspicuously brilliant, but the 
placid serenity of his temper served him in good stead, at a time 
when Irish members were much given to insulting the brutal Saxons 
whom the Queen appointed to manage their affairs for them. Under 
these trying circumstances Mr. James Lowther used never to be 
ruffled, but always gave his adversaries the impression that he 
regarded the administration of Irish affairs as one gigantic joke. At 
the same time he occasionally made it evident that he had not taken 
so much pains to master his subject as, let us say, either Mr. John 
Morley or Mr. Balfour. Hence it was that Mr. O’Donnell once spoke 
of his “ rollicking political incompetency,”—a phrase which stuck. 

* * 


* 

In addition to his other excellent attributes, Mr. James Lowther is 
a noble sportsman. He is known colloquially as Jimmy Lowther, 
and also as Jim-crack Lowther, on account of his connection with the 
Gimcrack Club. He has made notable, and not altogether unsuccessful 
efforts to purify the Turf. It will be remembered that, some years 
ago, there was a question of the “in and out running” of a horse 
called Fullerton, and that Mr. James Lowther, together with assessors, 
sat solemnly in the Law Courts to arbitrate upon the subject. Since 
then he has become a conspicuous member of 
that Sporting League which was lately 
formed to defeat the machinations of the 
Anti-Gambling League. 


| He bore it uncomplainingly. 
iy Envious enemies used to say that he sought 

2vi'/ to bear more than his share of it. But the 
Government certainly found his attacks 
exceedingly harassing, and his reward will 
presumably come later though it cannot come 
to-day. + * 
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me The best epigram about the Derby Election 
vil fi) & | was published in the Globe. I cannot im- 
‘| |! prove on it, and so I quote it :-— 
*Twixt ups and downs, and outs and ins, 
Life has its little crosses, 
And he who scored two Derby wins 
Must bear two Derby losses. 
This epigram, I am told, was telegraphed 
anonymously to the Editor, in which case 
the Post Office Department profited to the extent of nearly half-a-crown. 


One of the Derby winners is Mr. Bemrose. My cordial congratula- 
tions to Mr. Bemrose, as well as to his estimable colleague. 


THE SPEAKER. 
ee 


Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE says we are acontented people. Naturally, 
seeing the results of the elections. 
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JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs., July 256.—Surprised to find Miss Brown so good. It’s not 
really good, you know, but better than I thought it would have been. 

Fri., July 26.—Surprised, too, to find The Prude’s Progress so 
good. This, too, is not really good, but it’s better than Miss Brown. 

Sat., July 27.—Surprised, again, to find The Passport so good. 
This, again, is not really good, but it’s better than The Prude’s Pro- 
gress. 

Sun., July 28.—Ran down to St. John’s School, Leatherhead, to 
see my cousin, H. Edward Dodd, awarded a first-class Oxford 
scholarship. He’s a “frog,” and there’s no knowing where, in the 
classical scale, he may jump to. 

Mon., July 29.—Covent Garden. Opera. Last night of the season, 
Romeo and Juliet. * Parting is such sweet sorrow.” 

Tues., July 30.—Goodwood. From Victoria. Rode smoothly there 
in a pneumatically-tired wheeled train. Enjoyed the five mile drive 
to the Course. Also enjoyed the five mile drive back to Chichester. 

Wed., July 31—Goodwood. Again enjoyed the drive to the Course, 
but didn’t the drive back to the station. Wonder why? Perhaps it 
was because I lost to-day. Yes, I think that must be the reason. 


Co 


Promising. 

TENNYSON wrote “ The Promise of May,” but at the present moment 
people are more interested in the promises of July from Parliamentary 
candidates. 

ere po reer 


THE VAGARIES OF INCUBATION. 


THE trials of most other folk 
Are little more than bub- 
bles ; 
But very sad and woeful are 
Poor Billy Thompson’s 
troubles. 


By trade a dyer, he must still 
This paradox be trying : 

To keep himself alive and well 
While every day he’s dyeing. 

But let that pass, as all things 

must— 

His recent tribulation 

Is what will claim the tears of 


al 
Who have them in this na- 
tion. “PATENT. 
ATOR, 
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He bought larks’ eggs at costly 
price— 
So fresh that few could match 
And then an Incubator nice 
By means of which to hatch 
em. 


But ill betide the wicked witch 
Who mischievously spoiled ’em ! 

Instead of nicely hatching ’em, 
The Incubator boiled ’em |! 


So, Billy now bereft of his 
Prospective feathered darlings, 

Must eat the eggs he hoped to see 
Developed into starlings. 


a sa seuemmemeaieemeemeeeete 


A Question of Quality, 

“ AN umbrella, sir? Certainly. What quality would you like?” 

“Oh, not a very good one. Your second quality will do.” 

‘“‘ We have no second quality.” 

* Indeed ?” 

“We sell no inferior qualities in this shop.” 

‘“Tben why did you ask me what quality I wanted?” 

‘Because we have the best quality, the very best, superior and 
extra superior.” 

‘“‘Then J’ll take the best.” 

“ Ah, that’s the extra superior.” 


—— ee 


A CONFERENCE of the watermen of the United Kingdom has been 
held, but they did not discuss the Local Veto Question. 


Sew 0 


MILITARY Magazines: The Service journals. 
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BILL BUDD’S BANK HOLIDAY. 

‘“ WELL, the fun you missed by a-goin’ a-racin’ to Alexarndrer’s 
Park o’ Monday, instid o’ comin’ with ws,” said Mr. ’Arry ’Awkins to 
his pet particular, ‘“‘ you couldn’t take the size of with a yard measure!” 

The pet particular shook his head three or four times as though to 
signify his conviction that it was always his luck to be out of the way 
when a real good thing was on; and Mr. ’Awkins continued : 

“I dunno whether you recollect, Charlie, but Zast Bank ’Oliday— 
that was Whitsun Monday—me, an’ Alf ’Ibberd, an’ Toff Freeman, an’ 
one or two others o’ the very best, says to ourselves, ‘ Wot’s the matter 
with good old ’Urst Park: ain’t thaé all right?’ and, there bein’ no 
dissenters, ’Urst Park it was. Now, the ’Urst takes a bit o’ gettin’ 
to—leastways from Befnal Green—but Alf’s a bit of a geographer, an’ 
he says, ‘Why not take the train from Shoreditch to Richmond an’ 
walk the rest?’ an’ as nobody seemed to see no p’rtic’ler reason why 
not, that root was the one as we serlected. The day comes, an’ orf we 
rollicks, Now, ye know, talkin’ is a cheap an’ eccernomical entertain- 


A TOURIST IN THE HIGHLANDS. 


Jones (who gets himself up in what he thinks is a national costume) overhears Tonal remark to Tougal, 
“Ma Gop! TouGAL, WHAT’S THIS COMING UP TA BRAB?” 
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ment, but walkin’ takes doin’. I don’t suppose Richmond to ’Ampton 
would ha’ made much of a hobstacle to Blower—good old Blower !— 
or even Weston, but to us sportsmen as wasn’t doin’ it every day it 
was a fair old cough-drop. Jt wasn’t many pubs we passed yow can 
go your little lot, an’ by the time as we sighted Teddin’ton the on’y 
dry spot about me was me tongue! 

*** Boys,’ says "Ibberd, as we comed into Teddin’ton, ‘ what 
price a free-drink with our old pal at the Knifeboard and Kipper, that 
is if it ain’t been spoiled?’ 


“¢Pal o’ yours?’ asks Billy Budd, who'd hardly spoken all th. 


mornin’, 

‘““*No,’ says Alf, ‘but you'll hardly believe it, but he’s absolutely 
green enough to stand the old changed-drinks “sell” !’ 

‘“* Moly Hoses! you don’t mean that?’ says Billy Budd, brightenin’ 
up, as it were. 

“<T do,’ cries Alfy, ‘ though possibly he might remember ws. Still, 
you wasn’t with us last time. I'll bet drinks yuw’d bring it off!’ 

‘« That’s a bet,’ shouts Bill; and on 
we went. 

“We gets to the Knifeboard an’ 
not a soul of us ventures in—that’s 
the arrangement—till Billy Budd’s 
been in an’ ‘done’ the lan’lord. In 
fact we stands by—jest round a con- 
venient corner—to ‘pipe it off,’ an’ 
come in, as it were, in the moment of 
triumph. 

‘* Billy goes in. The bloke be’ind the 
bar—the pore juggins we'd ‘sold’ at 
Whitsun—comes rollin’ up. ‘Gimme 
three o’ special Scotch, an’ a smile,’ 
says Bill. The lan’lord hesitates, as 
we thought, for a minnit, but he draws 
the lotion. 

‘*+ D*yeu know,’ begins Bill, ‘I think, 
if you don’t mind, I'd rather ‘ave 
three-penn’orth o’ stout-an’-bitter.’ 

‘* Well, the lan’lord grinned—an’ all 
of us chaps watchin’ wondered what 
for—but he changes Bill’s pongelo, an’ 
Bill picks up the tankard and puts the 
beer where it’s calculated to do most 
good. Then he smacks his lips, wipes 
his mouth, an’ starts to go. Then we 
comed forward, jest to see the circus 
with the publican. 

“** T thought you didn’t mean payin’,’ 
Says the publican—a rather unusual 
thing for him to say, we thought— 
‘why don’t yer pay like a ‘onest 
man ?’ 

“*T ave paid yer,’ says Bill, ‘I gave 
yer the three-penn’orth o’ whisky for 
the beer Z had.’ 

““* But you never paid for the whisky,’ 
says the lan’lord, quiet an’ temperate 
asa teetotaller at a Masonic lodge— 
not flurried a ha’porth. 

***' Well, I never had it!’ cries Bill; 
an’ lor! how we roared ! 

“The lan’lord, like the ‘ elderly naval 
man’ in the Nancy Bell, he ‘never 
grieved an’ he never smiled,’ but he 
says, tired-like, an’ fiddlin’ about re- 
arrangin’ his tie, he says, ‘ That ain’t a 
bad sort of a “sell”—leastways J 
thought not when some o’ your pals— 
why, blow me tight, these is the very 
gents |—played it on me o’ Whitsun 
Monday, but I’ve invented a arnswer 
to it. 

“* Lor! what is it?’ we all roared 
in chorus, 

“* Well,’ says he,‘I can’t tell yer the 
veterinary name for it, but it’s the last 
emetic they ever gives a sick ’orse up 
at the Road Car stables: it ain’t got 
much taste, as your pal’ll tell yer, he 
took it down in that stout-an’-bitter 
without even makin’ a wry face, but if 
there’s a worse case o’ sickness this side 
o’ New York than the one he'll have 
on in about three minutes, I’ll make 
my will an’ swallow this beer-engine, 
that’s all!’” 
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OUT OF TOWN. 


TROTSON felt worried. So did Mrs. 
Trotson. 

They lived at Bedford Park. Sodid 
many other people. 

The other pcople included the. 
Jeffreys. The Jeffreys included Mr. 
Jeffrey and Mrs. Jeffrey. 

There had long been a rivalry be- 
tween the Trotsons and the Jeffreys; 
likewise between the Jeffreys and the 
Trotsons. 

When the one family got a new 
article of furniture the other followed 
suit. If need be they would have 
followed suit even in a suite of fur- 
niture. 

When Mr. Trotson bought—or ob- 
tained on credit a new suit of clothes, 
Mr. Jeffreys obtained on credit—or 
bought a similar one. 

If Mrs. Jeffreys appeared in a new 
bonnet on Monday, Mrs. Trotson would 
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have a new hat on the Tuesday. — TWH aa 
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And so it went on until both parties 
involved themselves in much needless 
expense. 

t was a new street in which they 
lived. The Jeffreys were the only 
occupants on the north-eastern side. 

And the Jeffreys had shut up their 
house a week back and the Trotsons 
were still in town. 

“ Peter,” said Mrs. Trotson, “we 
shall be everlastingly disgraced if we 
stay here all summer and the Jeffreys 
are away holiday-making.” 

‘“‘Yes, Bedford Park will look down 
upon us, but what’s to be done? We 
can’t take a railway journey on tick, 
nor seaside apartments on credit. 1 
can’t borrow any more money, and 
there you are.” 

* No, we are here.” 

“ And here we'll have to stick.” 

There was a pause. 

“* Peter.” 

“Yes.” 

“You said here we would have to 
stick.” 

“ Precisely.” 

“T agrec with you, but I have an 
idea.” 

“JT wish it was money you had 
instead.” 

“ Although we have to stick here 
that is no reason why other people 
should know it. We will give the girl 
a holiday to go to her home, pull down 
the blinds, start off in a cab with 
luggage, leave the luggage in the 
cloak-room at a station, slip in at the 
back after dark, manage alone as best 
we can, and people will think we are at the seaside.” 

Trotson did not much relish the idea of the discomfort which he 
would have to undergo, but his local pride conquered. He agreed 
to the scheme. 

The following day it was carried out. So was the baggage. 

At nine in the evening Mr. and Mrs. Trotson effected an entry at 
the back of the house and sat down in darkness in the drawing room. 
They were afraid to light a lamp, as this might have betrayed them, 
and they amused themselves by gazing through the Venetian blind at 
a street lamp-post opposite. 

Mrs, Trotson presently went off in a doze. 

She was suddenly awakened. 

= Polly!” shouted Trotson, as he pointed through the blind, “look 
there.” 

Polly did look “ there,” which was over the way. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jeffreys were calmly entering the front door of their 
closed house with a basket of marketings. 

For over a week they had been slinking in by the kitchen en- 
trance, but the supposed departure of the Trotsons had made them 
indifferent. 

The Jeffreys and the Trotsons had both gone “ out of town” on the 
same economical principles. 


Gy 


The Man in the Street. BUSY, BILL? 
Bill. BUSY AIN’T THE WORD FOBR IT. 


[And it wasn’t. 


Showing Spite. 


“T ALWAYS thought that the Bentalis moved in the highest circle 
of Society.” 

“So they do. They know all the best people. I wonder that you 
should have any doubt on the subject.” 

“But I have. It is hardly fashionable for husband and wife to be 
secn constantly in each other’s company.” 

“ Neither is it as a rule.” 

“Tn fact, such a display of marital affection is simply absurd.” 

“ There is no affection.” 

“ Then how do you account for it?” 

“The matter is quite easily explained. They hate each other so. 
cordially that each sticks constantly to the other merely for the sake- 
of causing annoyance.” 

en Seo 


Antiquities, 


Teacher. What occupation is your father engaged in, Solomons? 
Solomons, Junior. He is an antiquarian. . 
Teacher. What line does he study ? 

Solomons, Junior. Old clo’. 
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“THE VIPEROUS SLANDER ENTERS.” 


(A SociETy for the Suppression of Scandal, which has just been started in Germany, undertakes, with the consent of the maligned, to prosecute the slanderer at law.) 


Ix 


NW 


SOENE—The Prestdent’s room of the Soctety for the 
Suppression of Scandal. The PRESIDENT. SO you 
have secured the conviction of the Hon. Miss Tabkin 
and Lady VerjJuice? INFORMER. I have. Six and 
nine months respectively, The PRESIDENT. Very 
well, Now, look here, I want you to go down into 
thecountry and investigate amongst the lower orders. 


So the informer went down into the country and 
began to pry. Presently he heard voices on the other 
side of a fence. He looked over. Two females in 
converse. The tall one is speaking: “Yes, and it’s the lo 
my opinion, Tummuts is beginning to take more as is at the Bloater Arms lately.” Then the. short one: 


a pity. Now, d’you know, ’twix’ me and you and the 
poast, my belief’s that Wuzzle’s Just as bad.” Then 
one; “ Ah, my dear, them’s both too mucli 


good for ‘im. I noticed last Saturday night as 


h It of fal “Ever since that snubbed-nose barmald from Lunnon 
ever was, he smelt of rum offal!” 


come down.” The long one sald : “Ah!” and nodded. 


AY \ 2 . 
NN 


—) 


“Tie bold faced cat,” sald the ladies together. “T thought so. Now, I've just overheard those 


Then the short one remarked: “ Dear, dear! what — 


Then the informer made his way to the village. “My 
business, now,” said he, “ fs to find out Tummuts and 
Wuzzle, and make myself known to them. Ah! the 
Bloater Arms! These two gents coming out smiling 
are the very individuals, no doubt. Pardon me— 
Messrs. Tummuts and Wuzzle, I presume?” The 
gents replied : ‘“‘ We is.” 


ladies in the distance yonder saying you were too 
much at that inn, and insinuating that the barmald 
was the attraction.” ‘ Why,” cried the gents, “they 
be our wives, and yew be a-talkin’ slander. We be 
members of a branch of the Anti-Scandal Society, an’ 
we be goin’ to lock thee oop!” The informer flew 
for his life. 


The scene now shifts to shadow land. Simm BEN- 
JAMIN BACKBITE (yawning). Fore gad, uncle ; I wish 
you and I could drop into London soclety again for 
a time. CRABTREE, Gad’s Hfe! nephew; we could 
not drop into a greater infernal rat-trap. Ouns! 
why, we should be prosecuted at law in no tim! 
Safer where we are. 


Read the New Serial, ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


BooMER.—We'd rather you came and went than went and came. Of 
course, we’d rather you didn’t give yourself the opportunity of 


@ 
WITH THE COLOURS; 
OR, : : : 
going at all. It could easily be managed by not coming at all. 
R E. D J AC K ETS A N D B L U E. McLoup.—Brighton is a dangerous place for a fortnight only. Better 


APPEARING WEEKLY IN try it, ) 


VIRGINIA.—It will] all end in smoke, dear. 
One Halfpenny. | A R K S ] One Halfpenny. 


TILLY.—You may be right, but you ave wrung. 
99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON. E.C. 


Cadbury's 


MADELINE.—Are you from Goborieau ? 
“The typical Cocoa of English Noche wicaLe 


These series 
of Pens write it» 
Smoothly as a Lead Pencil 

—neither scratch nor spurt, the 
points being rounded by a special process. 
A Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box on application. 


G. Branoaver & Go-s 


Circular ) 
Pointed 
manufacture. Absolutely Pure.” 4% mz ot 
—The Analyst. 


Pens. 
Foreign Cocoas,) 


The Editor of Jupy begs to inform his Correspondents that, when accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope, a rejected nrticte or sketch will always be returned: 
Now ready, VOLUME LVL, of JuDY, handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt edges, price Eight Shillings, 
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“ WHAT! ONLY EIGHTEEN PENCE FOR WORKING TILL I’M BLACK 
IN THE FACE!” 
aaa) 


SEA-SIDLING. 
A MUSICAL FARCE WITHOUT MUSIC, 
Dramatis Persone: 


MABEL. ToM. 
FLORENCE, DIOK. 


Niggers, Loafers, Nursemaids, Children, Eminent Photographers, 
Boatmen, Dingy Acrobats, ete. 


SCENE—TZhe Sands at Cliffbourne. TIME—A/ternoon. 


MABEL (who is walking with Florence). Look! There are two 
rather nice-looking fellows. 

FLORENCE, Be careful, dear. Don’t point. They might see we 
have noticed them, and follow us. Fancy how dreadful that would be. 

MABEL. Yes, it would be awkward. (Zo herself.) Especially as 
we might run into father and mother. They seem to be making for 
the pier; hadn’t we better keep away from it this afternoon? If we 
go on too they’ll think we are following them. 

FLORENCE. Well, let’s hurry past them and walk in front. They 
can’t think we are following them ¢hen. 


[ They forthwith flounderingly carry out this innocent maneuvre, 
blushing violently as they do so, and looking back, when they have 
passed the young men, to ascertain whether they are being 
Followed. 


MABEL. How rude of them to follow us. 

FLORENCE, And to stare so, too. (Lvoking round.) They are 
staring at us now. 

MABEL. So they are. Perhaps we’d better go and sit down over 
there, 

FLORENCE. No, not there; there are too many people. Let’s go 
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to the end of the pier, out of everybody’s way—and out of their's. 


[Squaring their elbows and throwing their heads well back, a repellant 
Jashion of carriage usually adopted by young ladies who don’t 
want to be interfered with, they strut to the end of the pier, and 
settle down on a covered seat constructed to hold four at a tight 
SYUCeZe. . 

MABEL. Have you brought your book? 

FLORENCE. Yes, but I don’t like it much. 
flighty heroines—but it’s something to read. 

MABEL. That’s just the fault I find with mine. The heroine is so 
frightfully frivolous—so unnatural. But it passes the time away. 


I hate stories with 


THE THOUGHTS OF MABEL. 


I wonder where 
Those boys can be. 
The one who’s fair 


They come this way. 
They’re smiling, too! 
What shall we say ? 


Would do for me. What shall we do? 
I seem to know Suppose they must 
His features—hark |! Sit here, alas! 
I hope that Flo I hope and trust 
Will choose the dark. They will not pass ! 
Tom } (Stopping in front of seat and t 
DIck ! tipping their straw hats.) Good afternoon | 
MABEL ; 
FLORENCE } We don’t know you! 


Tom (Hugene Strattonishly). Don’t you know us? Goon! You 
wc, soon, ic etc. May we sit down? 
ABEL (Shifting up into the corner ; 
FLORENCE of the seat.) }No, certainly not. 

The two young men promptly avail themselves of the invitation to ful 
wp the open space on the seat, and the two young women look 
devouringly at their books, now and then turning a leaf back to 
make quite sure of what was on the other side. 


Tom (to Mabel). Is it a nice story ? 

MABEL. Very. 

Di0k (to Florence). Are you staying down here? 

FLORENCE. Yes. 

Dick. Didn’t I see you at the Grand this morning? 

FLORENCE. No; we are not staying there—we—er—— 

Dick. Really! I thought I saw youin the coffee-room when I came 
down to breakfast this morning. It must have been a girl awfully 
like you. It’s a nice place, the Grand. A bit expensive—but very 
nice. 

FLORENCE, You are staying down here for some time, I suppose. 

DIcK. Well, no, not this season. Fact is, we’re so awfully busy in 
the City, that I could only manage Saturday till Monday. I shall 
probably have a month or two later, when things are a bit quieter. 


THE THOUGHTS OF DIOK. 


I’m only a clerk underpaid ; I’m “doing the ‘ Grand,’” that is 
My screw is a quid, more’s the true; [dodging. 
pity ! And soon from its bill V'll be 
And that is not safe, I’m afraid, What else can a gentleman do 
Now things are so bad in the Who can’t e’en afford a cheap 
City ! lodging ? 


Tom (to Mabel). I hope you don’t mind my sitting so close. 


MABEL. But I do mind, and I wish you wouldn’t squeeze my hand . 


so. 
THE THOUGHTS OF 


Tom AND MABEL. 


I don’t know why her hand I’ It is not right to let him 
"squeeze : e; squeeze 
She’s nothing in the world to My hand—but what's the harm 
But idiotic games like these to me? 
Are fashionable by the sea. Delicious little games like these 
She’s not my style of girl a bit ; Are never naughty by the sea. 
Brown eyes I like,and hers are _ Besides, I’m sure he’s very nice ; 
blue. I'd rather have im any day. 
Her dress is cheap, and doesn’t I don’t think I shall ask him 


fit. 
But, still, ’ve nothing else to 
do! away. 
FLORENCE. Don’t you think we had better be going now? 
DIcK. Oh, don’t go now—just as I’m beginning to like you. 
FLORENCE (struggling gently to rise). How silly you are, really 
But we must be going now. Perhaps we shall see you again this 
evening. 
Dick. I hope so, Good-bye. Come along, Tom. 


[Tom bids good-bye to MABEL, but hopes he will meet her on the pier 
about nine o'clock. FLORENCE and MABEL then dart off, leaving: 


twice 
To take his hand from mine 
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Tom and DioK to hang about and try to look as though they'd A Pardonable Mistake. 


known the girls for years. 


. 


“OH, cook ! have youseen my new hat? When I came in I left it 


. * . . i 7 accidently in the kitchen.” , 
SoENE—TZhe Pier. TimE—About nine o'clock. “No mum, I haven’t seen it.” 
MABEL. Florence, I declare that’s my admirer walking along there ‘“ [thought I laid it down at the end of the dresser?” 


arm-in-arm with that horrid girl in the blue blouse. 


- Bless me, mum, if I don’t think that is what I took to be the 


‘FLORENCE. So it is. And ‘just look—there goes mine, making for vegetables for dinner, and it’s a-boiling in the pot!” 
the very seat we sat in this morning, with that girl in that hideous 


hat—you know, the girl who is staying next door to us, and who sings te 
so horribly flat. Well, I hope he likes her. I’m sure, J don’t mind. OnE Irishman has stabbed another Irishman with a hay-fork. He 


‘MABEL. Neither do I. fact, I’m glad. I wanted to listen to : probably had in his mind that all flesh is grass. 


the band to-night—and one 
can’t do that when one is being 
pestered all the while. Come 
along. Look—there’re a couple 
of nice seats over there, quite 
near the band—and by those 
fellows ! : 


BanD: “THE SHOP GIRL.” 


—Se 


Wealth Uppermost. 


“I~ what a hurry Eric 
Wyatt seems for his divorce to 
come on. You're his great 
friend—perhaps -you know the 
reason ?’ ; 

“ Why, of course, he’s anxious 
to be married again !” 

“ Wha-at? But I thought he 
was so fond of his wife?” 

‘So he is, and he’s anxious 
for the case to come on and 
be done with to be married to 
her again.” 

“To her—his wife?” 

“ To be sure.” 

“ But why does he go through 
the Divorce -Court at all, 
then ?” 

‘‘My dear boy, they’re in the 
lawyers’ hands, and so much 
evidence has been got together 
that they don’t mean to let 
them slip.” 

“ But the wife, is she anxious 
to be re-married to him?” 

“TY don’t know that she is, 


- but, you see, she doesn’t like 


losing the title; besides, Wyatt’s 


a jolly deal better off than any . 


of the other fellows.” 

“Oh, that’s it, is it?” 

“Yes, that’s it; pass the 
bottle old boy, when you've 
helped yourself, and we'll drink 
the health of the past, present, 
and future— Sir Eric and Ladv 
Wyatt.’” 


The Safe Side. 


MeGuire. T’ve had my re- 
venge on that scoundrel, 
Ruggins. I’ve called him all 
the abusive names I could crowd 
on the back of a postcard. 

Mrs. McGuire. But that 
lays: you open to an action. 
You know it has often been 
settled that writing a libel on 
a postcard constitutes publi- 
cation. 

MeGuire. ve kept myself 
safe, never fear. I enclosed 
the post-card in an envelope. 


ee er 


A Definition. 


Examiner. The next question 
is, what is the status quo ? 

Student. What a question 
often remains in 
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ACROSS THE HERRING-POND.—(No. 9.) 


Jupy’s Own Double-Distilled Extra-Special Artist is at it again. He says he overheard this : 
“LEeT’s ROB A BANK.” 
“Ha! HA! WHERE HAVE YOU BEEN RAISED? GoT DARN! THE CASHIERS HAVE DONE 
THAT ALREADY.” -_ 
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“ SAVED FROM THE SEA!” And at this time of the year, too, 
when nobody wants to be saved from the sea, and everybody is saving 
up for it! It was really 
too bad of the new 
1 7% management of the 

Princess’s (whoever 
they may be) to pro- 
duce their piece at such 
& season, just as we 
were going away, after 
an unusually heavy pe- 
. riod of playgoing, to 
ge pick up strength and 

y% courage to meet the 
hardships (all “ new 
and original,” and 
mostly in three acts) 
of a month or two 
hence! Naturally the 
unfortunate critics call 
for the greatest amount 
of sympathy. Imagine 
the feelings of poor 
Mr. Clement Scott, the 
hardest-worked of them 
all: who loathes 
mechanically effective 
melodrama so heartily, 
that he never loses an 
opportunity of defend- 
ing it against an imagi- 
nary enemy—most destructive method of attack!; imagine, I say, 
the feeling of this critic of all others, upon discovering, while in the 
very act of sneaking off to enjoy a well-earned rest, that he was 
wanted in Oxford Street to attend to an urgent case of melodramania ! 

* * 
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“SAVED FROM THE SEA.” 


But Clem” had his revenge upon that Saved from the Sea most 
beautifully. He employed the production as a text for the discussion 
of “whistling in theatres,” which he was glad to see, or hear, the 
revival of—for the reason, possibly, that it put him in mind of the 
screech of the engine which starts off with tired critics to the seaside; 
and when he had finished with the whistling, and paid well-deserved 
compliments to the Grand at Islington, the Pavilion at the East End, 
the immortal Green Bushes, Charles Warner’s “ Coupeau,” Wilson 
Barrett's “‘ Wilfrid Denver,” Henry Pettitt, Madame Celeste, Benjamin 
Webster, and Wright and Buckstone, he referred kindly to the actors 
now engaged at the Princess’s, praised the thoroughly appropriate 
reduction of the present prices of admission to that theatre. and wound 
up with another nice word for the “healthy and thoroughly English 
art of whistling.” (Errand-boys will be 
delighted to hear that whistling is, after 
all, a healthy art. An eminent doctor, 
who has made the effect of the art of 
whistling one of his special studies, wrote 
to a medical paper not long ago to say 
that whistling was one of the worst 
accomplishments possible for the throat 


and lungs). * 
*x 


Mr. Clement Scott reserved—for such 
was his anger at being kept in London 
by Saved from the Sea—his best com- 
pliment for his old friend, Ibsen, He 
said that Ibsen could not write a piece 
of this class if he “ stood on his head.” 


* 

To imply, however, that this was the 
position of Messrs. Shirley and Landeck 
when they conceived and wrote Saved 
from the Sea, is, if thoroughly excusable 
on grounds of scientific reasoning, just a * 
little bit unkind. It is really not such 
a very topsy-turvy play. I have seen 
worse, and (thank goodness) I have seen 
better. Its story strays not an eighth of 
an inch from the hard and fast lines of 
unoriginality ; it is a typical modern 
mechanical melodrama, beginning in the 
usual way, ending in the usual way, and 
played in the usual way by Mr. Charles 
Glenney (always excellent as heroes), 
Mr. Bassett Roe (never disappointing as villains), Mr. Lionel Rignold 
(a glorious low comedian), Miss Beaumont, Miss Collins, Miss Harriett 


HAS IT COME TO THIS ? 
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Clifton, and Miss Fanny Selby. Saved from the Sea is decidedly 
a piece to be seen—by whistlers. A 


P 

What manner of play will be this promised Alabama? Surely 
Mr. Willard does not contemplate going in for variety-farce too, and 
appearing before us as a masculine edition of Bessie Wentworth, 
tinged with May Yohé? What larks! But perhaps there are tragic 
circumstances connected with the origin of “The Alabama Coon” 
(there ought to be if there are not), and it is with these that Mr. 
Willard and his play willdeal. At any rate, whether this is so or not, 
I can’t imagine the weird Willard running on in a streak of limelight 
to sing about picking the.“ rotten cotton all de day,” or his determina- 
tion to stick to his ‘Honey.’ But these be strange times, and when 
we have Mrs, Patrick Campbell on the verge of playing Juliet, we 
needn’t go to the trouble of being surprised at anything. 


I have some splendid news for my readers: I am going out of 
Town! It is, of course, good news to me also—but, alas! it bears 
with it some occasion for regret, for in leaving London just now I 
miss the opening night 
of my old friend Wilfred 
Clarke’s season at the 
Strand, with New York 
Divorceand A Youngster’s 
Adventure — the latter 
from the pen of his father, 
Mr. John S. Clarke, the 
eminent comedian, Next 
Tuesday, the day following 
the first hearing of the New 
York Divorce trial, I shall 
anxiously scan the papers 
for the public’s verdict ; 
meanwhile I dosomething 
which is infinitely more 
useful—I wish with all 
my heart that he will 
escape heavy damages. By 
the way, it was my pleasure 
once (and nobody else’s) 
to act with Wilfred in 
the T. R. Clarke’s Back 
Drawing-Room at Hamp- 
stead,and J escaped heavy damage—just! But, then, I was thoroughly 
acquainted with the position of the door leading into the garden, 
having been thrown from it several times at rehearsals, of which, if 
I remember rightly, we had about a hundred. 


ToB CALL Boy’s GIRLS. 
No. 174.—Miss Julla Arthur. 


* 

There’s no knowing where drink will lead you to, say the Total 
Abstinence people. They are right. A week or two.ago, Drink led 
me away over to the New Lyric Opera House at Hammersmith, as 
fine a suburban theatre as the Camberwell Metropole, and quite as 
difficult to get at. Charles Reade’s famous play never went better 
than it went that night. Charles Warner, as Coupeau, was in grand 
form—his delirium tremens scenes were really quite wonderful ; and 
although I[ didn’t have the pleasure of seeing Miss Grace Warner as 
the heroine, there was plenty of grace in her substitute, Miss Marion 
Turner, who made withal a picturesque Gervaise, 


* 
To Miss J*L** *RTH*R, 


My rooms are booked, my trunk 
is packed— 

I greet my seaside holiday ! 

I make no secret of the fact 

That I am glad to get away. 

I simply pine for change of scene, 

Cerulean skied and amply cliffed: 

I’m sick of seas absurdly green, 

And rocky views that men can 
shift ! 

No doubt such seas may have 


their use 

For Warners, Terrisses, and 
Boynes, 

Who have to struggle like the 
deuce, 


And feign to swim between the 


joins. 

No doubt such views of canvas 
rock, 

Which ever wear a purple dress, 

And tremble at the slightest 
shock, 

Assist the drama to success, 


But I would stand or stroll by seas 

(The choice will soon be mine, I 
trust), 

Which fill my lungs with balmy 
breeze, 

And not my eyes and nose with 


ust ! 
And I would climb the rock-land 
o’er 
That firm hath stood for ages long, 
And not that imitation shore. 
Which might at any time go 
wrong | 
My rooms are booked—but ere 
I go 
To take possession of their space, 
I have to write a line or so 
To this most fascinating face. 
I’m rather puzzled what to say, 
With such a little time to 
spare...... 
I'll wish that while I am away 
The skies will only be as fair | 
THE O.B, 


ral 
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Old Lady (who has received an anonymous present of soap, to District Visitor). NEVER WAS SO INSULTED IN MY LIFE, Miss, Looks 
AS IF I NEVER WASHED, AND I DO REGULARLY ONCE A YEAR, AND SOMETIMES TWIOCE IF NECESSARY, 


NOTES BY A NOBODY. 
THE NEw WoMAN. 


WE have heard a good deal lately about the ‘ New Woman,” and 
as a matter of curiosity we should like to see one. We should like, 
for instance, to see a woman who had any very keen appreciation of 
the ridiculous, a rudimentary notion of abstract justice, or an idea of 
charity apart from almsgiving. We should like, too, to see a woman 
who could guage a work of art, or an heroic action by any other 
standard than its value in money or prestige. It would also be 
refreshing to encounter the female who could sew a button on in 
such a way that it would not come off or become loose after two days’ 
wear ; and the woman who had ever invented anything in all her life 
would certainly deserve to be called “new.” But no one has yet met 
such a lady. 

Women are, of course, in constant evidence who “go in” for their 
“rights,” for temperance, bicycles, Zenana missions, vegetarianism, 
smoking, free-love, anti-vaccination, purity, and so forth. But such 


of our “ female brethren ”—we are indebted to Canon Wilberforce for 
this expression—as engage in these pursuits are invariably chaperoned 
and encouraged, if. not instigated, by what that divine probably 
regards his male sisters. No doubt certain classes of women have 
recently applied themselves to the imitation of certain classes of men ; 
but to call such women “new” on that account alone would be to 
offer a gratuitous insult to the antiquity of apes. In what respect 
does the “ new” woman differ from the woman of the past? 

Perhaps only in this: that by embracing foolish fads, and talking 
foolishly about them; by multiplying poor literature, poor art, and 
worse music in the passion of imitation—one woman will even imitate 
another in order to have, haply, a finger in the pie !—by abandoning 
her reticence, and even her modesty; she is gradually tearing away the 
veil of mystery and charm which made her sex sacred, and bringing 
into a ridiculous and unnecessary prominc::ce the limitations which 
physiology had always prescribed, and chivau 7 had hesitated to accept. 

The woman of to-day is no newer than Cornelia or Mrs. Somerville : 
she is not so new as Cleopatra or Nell Gwynne, 
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The Parson (meeting Johnnie, who is just returning from a bathe). JOHNNIE, CAN YOU TELL 
ME WHERE LITTLE BOYS WHO BATHE ON SUNDAYS GO TO? 
Johnnie. AYE; YOU COME ALONG 0’ ME AND IJ’LL SHOW YER. 


Drinking Inducements. 


“I say, Denny, here’s a rather strange paragraph in the paper. It 
says that a workman has died under peculiar circumstances at Enfield 
yesterday. He drank a pint of whisky on Sunday and was soon un- 
conscious. It was supposed he took the spirit for a wager, but in a 
period of consciousness he said he was offered no inducement to 
commit such a foolish act. Now, what do you think of that?” 

“ Hither that the reporter has misreported the incident, or that the 
man who is dead did not know what he was saying. No inducement 
to drink the pint of whisky, indeed! Why, the very presence of the 
pint of whisky was sufficient inducement, I should say !” 


= Ee 


It is announced that Sir Henry Hawkins and Mr. Justice Mathew 
will be the Long Vacation Judges, but neither legal luminary is 
exceptionally tall. 
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ROMANCES, ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 


No. 179.—THE OTHER SIDE. 


WHEN Jones and Brown some point 
dispute, 
And listener Smith awhile sits mute, 
Till by-and-bye in tones astute 
He cries, with conscious pride, 
“Tl back old Jones for three pounds 
three |”"— 
Then, if Brown is proved correct to be, 
How wishes loser Smith that he 
Had backed the other side ! 


The gay suburbanite with glee 
’ Goes homeward o’er the flowery lea, 

And slowly nears the stile where he 
Will to the highway glide. 

But if, ere he can gain the wall, 

A furious bull doth him forestall— 

His wordly wealth, he’d give it all 
To be safe on the other side! 


More staunch was Briggs than nine in 
ten 
Of England’s staunchest Liberal men ; 
But, when for seat beneath Big Ben, 
He'd well, yet vainly, tried, 
Then, whining, to his wife said he: 
‘**T wish—my loss so maddens me— 
I'd canvassed this constituency 
Upon the other side!” 


When malefactors hence abscond, 

Their satisfaction’s quite beyond 

All words, as o’er the “ herring-pond” 
In Yankee boat they ride. 

But, when they’re in New York un- 

shipped, 

Their pleasure in the bud seems nipped, 

What time they’re by detectives gripped 
Upon the other side | 


The village spinster dyes her locks, 
And wears the prettiest hats and frocks, 
And seeks to give electric shocks 

To striplings far and wide. 
She counts her years as twenty-three, 
Yet (strange to say) all else agree 
That of her life’s third decade she 

Is on the other side ! 


The ancients sang, in cheering strain, 
Of deathless joys good souls would gain, 
When o’er the sombre Stygian main 

In Charon’s boat they’d hied. 
And yet they seemed in no great haste 
(Despite the bliss before them placed) 
To seek old Styx’s watery waste, 

And reach the other side ! 


re 


Force of Habit. 


It was not the best time of the day 
for sea-bathing, but there were one or 
two swimmers in the water. 

Suddenly there rang out a cry for 
help. It was a youth who had been 
seized with cramp. 

_ The excitement on the beach among the cheap trippers was tre- 
mendous and specially excited was Flather, a London cabby, whe 
had taken a day’s outing. 

A strong swimmer meanwhile had struck out after the drowning 
lad, and came up to him as he rose for the third time. 

“ Hil hil” shouted Flather to the rescuer, “Sit on is ‘ead, sit on 
is ’ead.” 

Se 


Going Abroad. 


“T WANT to turn out another play, but for the life of me I cannot 
hit on a subject.” 
“Go to Russia. There are plenty of plots there!” 


ed 
A COUNTER-FEELING: That in favour of shorter hours in shops. 
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She. WHAT ARE LOCKS FOR? | 
Umbrella. TO CHECK THE WATER. 


She. THEY DON’T CHECK THE RAIN-WATER. 


Safe. 


“T sEE that great author, Milton Brown, has just died of influenza, 
though it is summer weather.” : 

“Well, what of that?” 

" Simply this, that I have a bit of a cold myself.” 

“ Don't trouble your head about that.” 

“Why not?” 

“ Because you don’t happen to be a great author.” 


enn pei 


A COUPLE of tom-tits have made a nest in a letter-box at Uttoxeter. 
On the other hand, most business men use pigeon-holes for their 


letters, 
— 


UNDER a spell: The boy who was being taught to read. 
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OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 


(Two Hundred and Highty-third 
Meeting.) 

_ “GENTLEMEN,” said the Ever 
Young and Lovely, “now that the 
elections are over, the English-speak- 
ing world has leisure to think of the 
North Pole. Herr Andrée means to 
go there in a balloon, and the patriots 
of Stockholm have furnished the 
necessary funds. Captain Clements 
Markham is inclined to throw cold 
water upon the proposal. But that is 
no reason why Herr Andrée should 
not come to the Harmonic Club and 
sing us a song, entitled :— 


“UP IN A BALLOON.” 


We're off in merry June, boys, 
Skimming o’er the snow, 
Up in a balloon, boys, 
That’s the way we go. 
Hydrogen’s the gas, boys, 
To hold the North in fee, 
And Markham is an ass, boys, 
If he can’t agree. 


Slowly sails the ship, boys, 
O’er the harbour bar, 

Quicker much the trip, boys, 
In the wicker car. 

Jackson tails a foot, boys, 
Nansen’s packed in ice, 

Mark my words, we'll shoot, boys, 
Part them in a trice. 


High up over head, boys, 
In the tranquil airs, 

Shooting showers of lead, boys, 
Down at Polar bears. 

Yes, we'll make a bag, boys, 
While we seek our goal, 

And then we'll leave the flag, boys, 
Flaunting on the pole. 


So we're off in a balloon, boys, 
With compasses and drinks 
And we mean to get there soon, boys, 
Whatever Markham thinks, 
For Markham is an ass, boys, 
Who'll soon be feeling sick, 
And hydrogen’s the gas, boys, 
That’s going to do the trick. 


Sn 


The Tax Collector. 


“T UNDERSTAND you've not paid 
your income-tax. Eh?” 

“ No.” 

“Tt’s very late in the year.” 

“T am aware of that fact.” 

“Then why have you not paid your 
income-tax ?” ' 

“ Because I haven’t any income.” 


———?)——— 


A Screw Loose. 

“T HAVE made up my mind that I 
will call on Potter at once and demand an explanation of his offensive 
remarks about me.” 

‘‘ But what are you doing with the screwdriver?” 
“I’m going to take that with me.” 

“What for? To hit him with?” 

“No, to screw my courage up.” 


ee 
LORD TEMPLETOWN believes that the Unionist Clubs in Ireland 


will be very useful politically. Hitherto, however, politics in Ireland 
have been argued less by clubs than with shillelaghs., 


SE 


A LADY writer wants to know whether the cycling craze is only 
a passing fancy or a revolution. A good many revolutions, JUDY 
would imagine, 
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LONDON: August 9, 1895. 


As I took occasion to observe last week, Mr. George Newnes has 
been defeated at Newmarket. « ¢ 
x 


The victor on that interesting occasion was Mr. Harry M‘Calmont, 
the owner of Isinglass. Mr. M‘Calmont, I 
am told, made as few speeches as possible, 
but sent his wonderful racehorse round the 
constituency to be admired. And very likely 
he was wise. It is quite credible that the 
bulk of his constituents would rather look at 
his horses than listen to his harangues. 
* * 
* 

Noble sportsmen, however, are a class of 
the community who have always been toler- 
ably well represented in the House of 
Commons. Once upon a time, it may be 
remembered, a prize-fighter sat there. His 
name was Gully, and in due time he became 
an ancestor of the present Speaker. 

* * 


Lo 

Talking of the Speakership, I think we may 
congratulate the Government upon the deter- 
mination to allow Mr. Gully to continue in 
that office. It is generally admitted that he 
has filled it satisfactorily ; and, with the ex- 
ception of Sir Matthew White Ridley, who is 
" already provided for, it is by no means certain 
VICTOR aT NEwMaRKeET, that we could produce anyone who would fill 
it better. Wherefore it seems wise to let 
well alone, to preserve the continuity of a great institution. In the 
long run, nothing could be more disastrous than that the Speaker 
should lose his independence by becoming the nominee of the 

Ministry of the day. 62% 

* 


I observe that the Weekly Sun has been offering a prize for the 
best election story. I did not compete, because I wished to keep my 
story for this column. es % 

* 


It was outside the National Liberal Club, at the time when the 
magic lantern was flashing the results of the polling ona sbeet. [ 
fell into conversation with a bystander whose political opinions 
differed materially from my own, and it appeared to my friend that I 
was unduly proud of the majority which our side had gained. 

* 


“You and your majority!” he said. « Yes, I daresay you’re in the 
majority. But just you wait till some more of those results go up, 


and then you'll see that there’s just as many in the minority.” 
x * 


* 

That is one of my Humours of the Election. I encountered the 
other in a small restaurant in Fleet Street, where I happened to be 
taking a humble meal at rather a late hour in the evening. 

x & 


‘ | 

Two politicians were conversing there. They were evidently 

politicians who were accustomed to argue with each other in local 

Parliaments; for they made set speeches at each other instead of 
exchanging rapid repartees. — 
- 

One of them thus concluded an eloquent 
harangue. “And, therefore, I write over 
the grave of the Liberal Party the word 
Resurqgum: I will rise again.” The other 
was prompt with his retreat. 

x 


x 
“Yes,” he said, “and we all know what 
a resurrection means. I[t means a—bad 
smell.” x * 
* 


H and the new Parliament has seriously 
assumed the reins. Did any of us pro- 
phecy the upshot of the contest with any 
approach to accuracy? Well, one of us 
did ; and that one was a Socialist. He 
was no less a Socialist than Mr. H. H. 
Champion. " m 
* 
Mr. Champion is at present somewhere 
\ in Australia, editing a paper of the same 
name. A copy of the organ was given to me last night by my friend, 
Morley Roberts, and in it I read the prediction that the Conservatives 
would certainly come in, and by the largest majority of the century. 
Bully, as the Americans say, for Mr. H. H. Champion. 


THE SPEAKER. 


IN AND OUT, 


And now Parliament has re-assembled,. 
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IN THE SMOKING ROOM. 
A CLOSE SHAVE. 

“Tv is a popular delusion,’’ observed Colonel Monkhouse, “that 
cannibalism is dying out, but I have evidence to the contrary. 

“ There is not quite so much doing in that line, certainly, as there 
once was, but that is accounted for, not by a decrease in cannibals, 
but to a falling-off in the supplies. 

“‘ Missionaries are more careful as to where they go nowadays. It 
is often brought forward by those who dislike the clergy that they 
hanker after the flesh-pots, but missionaries certainly do not. 

“Many years ago I was cruising among the South Sea Islands, and 
it’s a wonder that I am here now. 

“There are millions upon millions of people who have never 
been eaten. There have been plenty of people who have been eaten 
But I venture to say that there is aobody who has not been eate 
who has been so near being eaten as I was at that time. 

‘“‘f shall not trouble you with the details of how it came about, but 
it will show you what a close shave I had before I escaped when I tell 
you that menus on bits of bark had already been engraved bearing 
the item—in native language, of course—' Monkhouse @ la Tknpchok- 


watttcomkik.’ I secured one of these, but I lost it when I was 
shipwrecked. 
“ But that is another story.” 


—+\__1———- 


THE LADY TOWN-CRIER. 


[In the little Scottish town of Dunning the Town-Crier is a well-to-do matden 
lady of fifty, named Miller. She rings all the bells with sa te ea oa ett 


WHEREFORE through the streets 
of Dunning 

Clang the bells in tones so stun 
ning? 

Why do they in wild variety 

Fright the town from its pro- 
priety? 

Tis because the Crier, thrifty, 

Is a spinster aged fifty. 

She had lovers rich and plenty 

When her years were only 
twenty 

(Here’s her picture, most vera- 
cious, 

Oh, how beautiful, how gra- 
cious | ) 

She was then, as now, Miss Miller; 

Then, as now, she saved her 
“ siller.” 

Though she’s rich she still is cling- 
in 

To her favourite sport of ringing 

Bells, which sound with clamour 
stunning 

Through the little streets of Dun- 
ning. 


eee a Ge pmeremenc 


HISTORY RE-TOLD. 
No. 36.—THE END OF EDWARD I. 


ALTHO’ he was old and feeble, King Edward I., when he heard that 
the Scotch had taken up arms against him, marched North. 

“A rising, they call it,” he said, ‘but I'll soon take a rise out 
of them.” 

Upon reaching Burgh-upon-Sands, in Cumberland, he was able to 
see the Scottish border. 

“So that is the border,” he observed. “I should hardly have 
thought it, for I always associated a lot of home-Steads with the 
Border-land.” 

The effort of speaking this, however, proved too much for him, and 
he was taken very ill. 

As he lay dying, he gave instructions that his skeleton should be 
carried at the head of his army into Scotland. 

“Had I been able to have gone myself,” he remarked, “ these 
Northeners would have had to deal with a very great general. As 1 
cannot proceed, the next best thing will be to send against them a 
Boney part.” 


a Se 


A Printer’s Error. 


“THE right hon. gentleman then proceeded to expatriate on the 
advantages of emigration to Canada.” 


a 


PHysIc-AL Training: A continuous course of salts and senna. 
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HER PRESERVER. 


Two tall, well-dressed men strolled round the bandstand on 
Brighton pier on the second night of the races, puffing their after- 
dinner cigarettes. About each of them there was that indescribable 
something that stamps the thorough man of the world. Their talk 
was mildly cynical, and nothing seemed to interest them for long 
together. Presently, however, the figure of a tall ladylike girl, rising 
from one of the penny chairs and walking off towards the exit gates, 
attracted the attention of one of them. 

“There she goes, Charlie,” he said, almost bitterly ; “ there she 
goes—bolted the very instant she caught sight of me!” 

‘‘ Hard-hearted little wretch |” 

“T should think so, too. And who would think that only last night 
I saved her life?” 

“ You did? I hadn’t heard of that !” 

“Fact, nevertheless. I walked the little witch right out past Hove 
in the moonlight, pouring my impassioned declaration into her pretty 
ears, Seemed to going particularly well, too, till she asked me 
what profession I followed.” 

“What did you tell her?” 

‘Well, seeing that I was in earnest—for she’s a lady, my boy—I 
told her the truth : that I followed racing, and generally managed to 
get three or four ten-to-one winners home in the course of the week. 
Moly Hoses ! how she fired up! Mrs. Pat Campbell couldn't have 
held a candle to her just then. ‘ Rather,’ she said dramatically, 
‘would I die this instant than link myself to a gambler.’”’ 

“Well?” 

‘“‘ Well,” I let her off there and then, and if that wasn’t saving her 
life I’m hanged if I know what you'd call it, 


ed 


At the Seaside. 


“ Bur it’s too cold to bathe to-day, mamma.” 
“ Tommy, you understand, once for all, that you haven't come here 


to amuse yourself!” 
———— 


In a police-court a fine has been inflicted on three men for docking 
horses, but the magistrate raised no objection to the police docking 
the men. | 


eae Gee 


“HERE WE ARE AGAIN!” 


(“It appears,” says a daliy paper, “that the lady shop-lifter has discovered a new 
use for the puffy folds of the broad knickerbockers. Two girls were arrested in a 
shop in Paris, and on being searched several remnants of silk were found concealed 


ln their capacious knickers.’’] 
A G° Bo Fianuuge 
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THERE is nothing new under the sun. The lady shop-lifter, who 
stows away stolen goods in her roomy garments, is only emulating good 
old Joey Grimaldi and his followers. 
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THE SORROWS OF SHEPHERD’S BUSH. 
A MOAN FROM A DISCONSOLATE SWELL. 


J aM a most unlucky 
“Swell” ! 

At Shepherd’s Bush no 
more I’) dwell. 

The place has now a 
vulgar fame ; 

And oh! I can’t abide 
the name. 

For this, I say, in tones 
emphatic, 

It does not sound aris- 
tocratic. ‘ 

It notifies a scene as low 

As Poplar, Whitechapel 
or Bow, 

Because the things that 
once were true 

Are gone completely 
from our view. 

The Shepherd and his 
Bush are dead, 

Why should I stay when 
they are fled ? \ 

Where sheep once crop- si(4y, 
ped the verdant lea Wik, ’ 

A ha’penny tram-car now 
I see. 


Where Corydon once blew his flute 

To please his Chloe, all is mute, 

Save when some shirtless little sinner 
Yells out the “ Special” and the “ Winner.” 
Yes, Corydon is now, you know, 

An Antediluvian Buffalo ; 

And Chloe, once so spruce and gay, 

Is a Salvationist to-day., 

Their dog of chase will chase no more. 
Though Chasemore sketches as of yore, 
Night cleverly that sapient dog 

Twill ne’er again in nature jog. 

The friendly neighbours, great and small, 
Who lived here once have vanished all, 
So now I’ll take my hook as well ; 

At Shepherd’s Bush no more [ll dwell. 


JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs., Aug. 1.—To the Imperial Institute to hear some lectures 
on Cartography, but found metal more attractive in Strauss’s 
Orchestra. 

Fri., Aug. 2.—To Goodwood to see the Prince of Wales’ Florizell 
take the Cup. Took it as easily as the Conservatives did the Govern- 
ment. : 

Sat., Aug. 3.—Saturday before holiday is no day with me, 

Sun., Aug. 4.—Nor is Sunday. But what should Ido? Took up 
the paper, and was undeceived in Cowes Regatta falling to-morrow. 
Thought it wasn’t till the next week. Packed my trunk. But how 
to get to Cowes? Went to see Major Warboys. He was in, luckily, 
or rather he was out in the garden preparing his * Service” balloon 
for Cowes. 

Mon., Aug. 5.—Went to Cowes with Warboys in his balloon. 
Dipped in the Medina just as the Prince of Wales’ Britannia walked 
—t mean sailed over. 

Tues., Aug. 6,—On the Britannia when she beat Hester. 

Wed., Aug. 7.—Cowes. Exquisite weather. Will leave the 
Telegraph to say how exquisite—“ Nature has raised our hopes with 
smiles. I found the Medina bathed in sunlight, and glistening like a 


river of molten gold.” Poor chap! he must have been hard up for 


fine weather. 


THE reason why the French are so fond of a certain kind of spirit 
is understood to be that they believe that absinthe makes the heart 
grow fonder. 


ALTHOUGH an owner of race-horses may not care specially for 
jewellery, he is usually particular about his stud, 


NEVER at a Loss for Change : The English weather, 
er O ee 


THE “public” health is better now that Local Veto is dead. 
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A SOLON IN 
FUSTIAN. 

Ir is an interesting and 
remarkable fact that every 
community has its un- 
crowned king, and _ that 
there are Solons in fustian 
as well as in fine linen 
was proved by the fact that 
of the eight time-serving 
journeymen carpenters who 
discussed the affairs of the 
nation to the unobtrusive 
purring of the plane and: 
the low canine coughing of 
the saw in Messrs. Gherry, 
Viller and Co.’s workshop, 
Bill Budge stood, mentally, 
a head and shoulders above 
his fellows. Masterly indeed 
were some of the ideas 
that were hatched out in 
William’s thought-tank, nor 
did any of his companions 
for an instant doubt his 
ability to form a Cabinet of 
Ministers equally as well as 
he could have done one of 
mahogany. Bill was the 
one man who did the think- 
ing for the whole of the 
other seven, an arrangement 
which did not work dis- 
advantageously to the 
interests of the firm, for 
where great muscular strain 
is put upon an employe it is . 
as well to have the mental 
ropes as slack: as may be 
conveniently arranged. 

‘‘ Bill,” said Jim Jeffs, the 
joiner, one afternoon, “I 
eared the guv’nor’s a-sayin’ 
somethink about turnin’ 
the firm into a j’int-stock 
comp’ny. What's your: 
deffernition of a j'int-stock 
comp’ny, Bill?” 

Thus appealed to, and 
well aware of the fact that 
fourteen full-sized ears at- 
tentively awaited his reply, 
William replied with be- 
coming ponderousness : 

“ Yer question calls for a 
practical illustration, Jim, 
sich as I could ’ardly give 
yer in this shop. Still, it’s 
a pint on which you could 
all do with enlightenment, 
so I’ll make a_ proposal. 
Jes’ subscribe a penny a 
piece an’ ’and the collection 
tome. Meet me at ten minutes pas’ seven at the “Goal and Com- 
passes” an’ I'll ‘give yer all optical and o-racular demonstration of 
y'int-stock company promotion.” 

Mr. Budge’s propositions were invariably adopted, and the pennies 
promptly jingled in his horny palm. 

* * 


EIGHTEEN PENCE CHANGE.” 


t 


* * * * 

Like most great teachers and entertainers, Mr. Budge did not 
commit the egregious error of turning up before his audience had got 
not only seated but inwardly anticipatory of great things. Seven 
half-pints had been half consumed ere the philosopher, wearing a 
satisfied-look and puffing at a new wooden pipe, came in through the 
swing doors. Taking, as if by vested right, the stool which had been 
placed in presidential position for him he placed a penny on the bar 
for his half-pewter of ale, and began : 

“Friends,” he said, “I ’ave bin requested by our brother, Jeffs, to 
give you a practical illustration of the art of comp’ny promotin’. 
The best way for me to do so [ thought was to start a comp’ny myself 
—for your benefit an’ instruction—an’ I'll call it, for the sake of givin’ 
it a name, Budge’s Fumigatin’ an’ Irrigatin’ Syndikit. I, Bill Budge, 
am promoter an’ chairman; you seven fellows are the share’olders. 
The rollin’ stock an’ plant is comprised in this pipe, ’arf-ounce of 
bird’s-eye, an’ this tankard 0’ beer, for which vou subscribed the 
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“T BEG YOUR PARDON, THIS IS A HALFPENNY—I SAID A SHILLING.” 
“BUT IT’S A QUEEN ANNE HALFPENNY, YOU KNOW, AND THAT’S WORTH HALF A CROWN; 8O I WANT 


purchase-money, an’ which I, as promoter, now proceed to consume.” 

He suited the action to the words by blowing a tremendous 
cloud of smoke into the air and taking a hearty swig of the fine old 
bitter beer. 

‘*So far all’s clear,” interposed Mr. Jeffs, with a somewhat dissatis- 
fied air; “but what do we share’olders do?” 

“ What all other shareholders do,” replicd Mr. Budge; “ you looks 
on an’ hexpectorates!” 

“Till when?” asked Jeffs, 

“ Till I’ve got through all this bacca.” 

“And then?” | 

‘Then I makes what they terms a ‘call’ on the shares to pervide 
some more.” 

“Why, the ’ole blank thing’s a swindle!” roared Jeffs, more at the 
system than at the exponent of it. 

“Those are the words of truth, Jeffs,’ exclaimed Mr. Budge, 
warmly, as he rose from his stool, “an’ therein lies the art of j’int- 
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stock comp’ny promotin’. 
es 


A RACIAL conflict : The attack by the Anti-Gambling League on 
the Jockey Club, 
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JUDY'S LUNATIC CONTRIBUTOR ON ANTARCTIC ANIMALS, 


[In an article on Herr Borchgrevinck’s explorations in the Antarctic seas, the Daily Telegraphsays: “Is it possible that in these dark ‘ regions of thick-ribbed ice’ there 


still float or fly, or waddle terrifically upon ice-floes and shel lacier : 
es oF oun uedbaal conn y upo ving g -cliffs, certain of those colossal animals of the prime—long-vanished from the explored and warmer 


DEAR MADAM,—I have been to the South Pole, and 
can bear out what the brave young Norwegian explorer, 
Herr Borchgrevinck says about that region. Space will 
not allow me to relate how I got there so I confine 
myself to describing the wonderful creatures 1 then 
encountered. This is a Tutonosavaloyodm. 
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(5) The long-necked Pugiosaurus, as its name implies, is intensely pugnacious. my rifle, but as I only winged him I did not trouble to go after it. I may mention 
Sts manner of attack is to whirl round its flexible neck and bring its head down _ that the expanded wings measure from tip to tip about onehundred feet. (8) This 
wallop; the weight of the brain being enormuus, the blow would fell a large {sg a fearful monster, the largest of all in the Antarctic regions, I have only room 
elephant. (6) The Long-legged Lichen-licking Lizard. It derives its sustenance for the end of his tafl, as the entire animal would require a full page of this journal 
from the dew of a species of Iceland moss; that is why it is made that way. (7) all to himself, (9) And last, the Cornywartowaguanodon, chiefly remarkable for 
The Dragon-winged Duckodactyle. I brought down one of these creatures with the excrescences on its hide. 


READ ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Strange Adventures of GRIGSON.—We sympathise with you. Perhaps you don’t go the 


9 right way to work. Girls are funny fish, and the man who says 
ARRY TIGGIN AND FR EDDY POGSON. he understands ’em doesn’t understand himself. You, we should 


say, have been too kind and thoughtful ; if not too kind, perhaps 


APPEARING WEEKLY IN you have shown kindness clumsily. It is often not so much the 

; ; ons that’s done as the way it’s done. Try again; adopt a 

ny. L A R K S One Halfpenny. ifferent manner. Change your tactics. You say, for instance. 

One Halfpenny es epenny, that she would not accept the horse. We don’t wonder at it; a 


horse and donkey don’t match. Offer her a pair of horses, and see 
99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET. LONDON, EAC. how she takes it, 


TO ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 5 No Eggs 
INFLUENZA, SLEEPLESSNESS, = : FR [) S Required, 
Or any NERVOUS AILMENT try our 
SOOTHING PILLOW, CUSTARD 
rice 16, Carriage Paid. Supplies a Daily Luxury. 
a = aoe SQUARE, ot aaa POWD E R 


HOP PILLOW MANUFACTURING (0., CHELSEA, LONDON, 38.W. | tHe CHOICEST DISHES AND THE RICHEST CUSTARD. — 


The Editor of Jupy begs to inform his Correspondents that, when accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope, a rejected article or sketch will always be returned: 
Now ready, VOLUME LVI. of Jupy. handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt edges, price Eight Shillings, 
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’ might very well be pronounced in ordinary parlance— He got 
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NOTES BY A NOBODY. - 
A PLAIN TALK WITH ACTORS... 

For many years actors were regarded by the rest of the 
community as somewhat curious animals. The'folly of such a 
view is now abundantly realised; but, while the more intelli- 
gent of you are welcomed everywhere, the mouthings and 
frequent vulgarity of the “old-fashioned” actor become in- 
creasingly distasteful to the refined. A higher kind of 
education and association is being gradually brought before 
the footlights by the rising generation, and it may be that the 
stage will eventually reflect the manners and habits of ordinary - 
life, At present, this is precisely what, as a general rule, it 
does not do. And this is largely owing to the extraordinary 
and unnatural way in which most of you behave directly you 
begin. to .act. | 

Just as the stock Singing master has much to answer for, 
with regard to the shortcomings of singers, so the Elocution 
master is by no means flattered when his instructions are too 
slavishly adhered to by actors possessed of any innate talent. 
For the fool who would be a fool, whether he were spoiling a 
pay or a pair of boots, the Elocution master is invaluable. 

e can teach the mechanical gesture:, which are supposed to 
accompany grief, joy, love, despair, etc., and he can put the 
novice in the way of making his part audible. But with an 
artistic player gesture should be spontaneous rather than the 
result of “coaching” ; the actor or actress should not appear 
like a marionette worked by unsecn strings. . 

What you have to do is to seem natural in whatever part 
you assume, And the more foreign to your usual surroundings 
that part is, the more difficulty you will find in playing it with 
ease. Accordingly, there are about a dozen “low comedians” 
for one comedian, and the number of performers who are at all 
capable of looking or behaving like ladies and gentlemen on 
the stage is distinctly limited. The casy bearing of the upper 
classes is, upon analysis, to be very simply accounted for. It 
proceeds from an unacknowledged and unconscious but real 
contempt for what anyone else may say or think. The manners 
of the parrenu. on the other hand, are marred by timidity or 
boldness which easily degenerate into awkwardness or bump- 
tiousness. The varvenu should be your warning, and not your 
model. Be natural. j 

But the trail of the Elocution master is over you all! Your 
very pronunciation of common words is heard nowhere but in 
the theatre. Visit a “stirring drama,” and it will go hard if 
somebody docs not exclaim, “ Believe me, I am innocent /” 
Not even in Bedlam do they. thus throw the accent—or accent, 
ag you love to call it—on the last syllable! An “h” is hardly 
ever dropped on the stage; but I sometimes wish it was, under 
some circumstances. The sentence, “He got on his horse,” 


on ‘is horse.” Simply because it requires a violent effort to 
aspirate that particular “‘h” in that particular connection of 
the word “his,” The painful struggle which you make to give 
every “‘h” its full value is one of the many annoyances to 
which playgoers are subject. Having once decided that “h’s” 
are not to be dropped as a rule, do not, for goodness sake, make 
us feel that it requires such an awful effort, and that you will 
sound every one of them or burst a bloodvessel in the attempt. 
Once again—be natural. 

Do not, in conclusion, be too ready to pooh-pooh the author 
of the picce in which you are engaged to act. Of course, you 
will not do so outwardly, but do not do so inwardly. No doubt 
you know more about the stage at five-and-twenty or thirty 
than a man who has mercly devoted his life to dramatic 
literature ; but still; nvblesse oblige, and it may be just possible 
after all for you to glean the suggestion of an idea from the 
se which the playwright dignifies with the name of 

rains, 


HISTORY RE-TOLD. 
No. 37.—THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARD. 


WHEN the supporters of Stephen, in 1135, gathered at 
Northallerton to oppose the advance of King David of Scotland, the 
Archbishop of York hoisted 2 banner mounted upon a four-wheeled 
carriage and surmounted by a gold casket. 

The battle did not last long, and when the Scots had been defeated 
the Archbishop remarked :—“ This battle of the standard—the gold 
standard, I may call it—has been brought to a very quick termina- 
tion, but I have a prophetic idea that somewhere about the nineteenth 
century the bi-metallists will make a far longer fight against a gold 


standard,” 
ee 


‘ A LORD to the Manner Born”: The Lord of the Manor. 
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ACROSS THE HERRING-POND.—(No 10.) 


JupyY’s Own Double-Distilled Extra-Special Artist says the above is a 
very fair specimen of America’s Lady's Helps. If so, let’s thank Heayen 
we're English. 


Logic. 


“You don’t seem to be getting on very quickly with that job 
Jenner, you should remember that time is money.” . 

“ That is the very reason why I am not working too rapidly.” 

“ How so?” ° 

oe time passes far more quickly when one is very busy, dlocsn't 
it 

“ Certainly.” 

“Then time being money, when one is very busy and passes time 
quickly, then one is extravagant with money—-and I can’t bear 
extravagance. Give me economy, say | | 
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OUR LONDON LETTER.. 
(Country papers, please don’t copy.) 


JUNIOR CRITERION CLUB, S.W. 

THE most engrossing topic in Society of late has naturally been the 
forthcoming Great Divorce Case. I am not at liberty to divulge all 
I know about it, or to more than hint that there is a grave doubt 
whether any possible verdict would meet the full justice of the case. 
The cause celebre is already the talk of the clubs, and I may add, for 
the information of your readers, that at least one lady and one 
gentleman whose names are in the Blue Book are mixed up in it. 

On dit that a dead set will be made next season against the prevail- 
ing mania for bicycling among ladies. Some very smart people are 
known to be seriously opposed to the practice, but what form the protest 
will take is not yet decided upon. A certain popular countess was very 
strong on the point. yesterday afternoon after a heavy fall in Battersea 
Park, but at the time of writing the affair is essentially in nudbibus. 

I hear that Lord Salisbury is so disgusted with the reckless way in 
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OH! 


Irate Pa. DID YOU TELL THAT YOUNG MAN OF YOURS THAT I'M GOING TO HAVE THE 


GAS TURNED OFF AT TEN? 
Triz. YES. 
Trate Pa. WELL? 
Tri«, HE'S COMING AT A QUARTER PAST IN FUTURE, 
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which the late Prime Minister created peerages, that he is thinking 
of some way of showing his displeasure. Certain clubmen declare 
that he intends to call himself “Mr. Cecil’? ut court on and after 
the 1st of next January, but belief should not be too readily accorded 
to what I am inclined to regard as a canard. , 

While sipping a cup of coffee the other evening in Short’s gardens, 
Drury Lane, an adjournment was voted to a place of entertainment. 
After discussing the attractions at the various theatres it was decided 
to visit a well-known music-hall. A propos everybody who is any- 
body makes it a sine gua non to frequent the Empire, Alhambra, and 
the Palace, where the pabalum afforded is always of the most 
recherché description. . 

A good many morning concerts were given towards the close of the .. 
season, and some allusion to these will form part of my next letter. . 
En attendant, as a noble lord so happily observed to me outside the 
Marlborough, we manage to be pretty festive—nous autres ! 

By. the way, my statement of last week that Queen Anne is dead 
was by no means premature, and I 
happen to know, having had it since 
verified on the best authority, that the 
rumour as to the Dutch having taken 
Holland is only too well founded. 


OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 

(Two Hundred and HightySourth - 

Meeting.) 

“‘ GENTLEMEN,” said the Ever Young 
and Lovely, “ according to the almanac 
we are in the middle of the summer 
season. Jf we had only our own seven 
senses to judge by we might doubt the 
fact, for it rains every day except upon 
the days on which it pours. Naturally, 
I have received many complaints upon - 
the subject, and with my usual good 
nature | have allowed one of the com- ~ 
plainants to complain in verse. Here, 
then, is an unhappy holiday maker's | 
deliverance of his soul : 


“STANZAS WRITTEN IN . 
AUGUST.” 


Oh, where is the summer of '95 ? 
Is it stolen, or lost, or strayed ? 

And when will the glorious sun arrive 
To scatter the gloom and shade? 

In June he was with us, and I for one 
Believed he was staunch and true; 
But now, at my holiday time, the sun | 

Is taking a holiday too. 


The sea bucks up and the wind works 


? 
And the Channel is bad to cross, 
And the: holiday maker’s delight is 
marred 
By the way that the wavelets toss. 
And the limpid brooks they are turbid 
streams, 
And the road is a rare morass, 
And it’s all the fault of the sun, it 
seems, 
That such terrors have come to pass. 


Beneath an umbrella, by ocean’s tide 
It is little delight to tramp, 
And there’s not much joy in the 
country side 
When the grass in the woods is’ 


damp. 
And the rustic talk of the rural pub’s 
Is a pleasure that quickly palls, 
And I'l] make haste back to the London 
clubs, 
And the London music-halls, 


Sn 


4 : 
Wes, 
| A Misunderstanding. | 
“Tsn’T your husband rather fond of 
childish amusements?” 
“Not at all. What on earth made 
vou think se?” 


« Dick said the other night that he 
had been flying a kite.” 
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_ SHE was lying in her hammock, with 


' & And I wondered what a person of 


‘In obliquely intimating that she was 


: ‘THE WISH. 

a novel, Volume. One, . 

Reading how the base-born villain was 
enjoying all the fun ; 

Though she knew his wicked game 
would very soon be all U.P., 

For, of course, she had been looking at 
the end of Volume Three. 


But, in spite of this, the story gave her 
infinite delight, 

And she meant to worry through it 
though she sat up half the night ; 

When, alas! a babbling poet, blessed 
with very little sense, 

Came and made this hapless reader 
his unwilling audience. fe 


Then she yawned a gentle yawn, but 
deftly changed it to a smile ; 

As she meant to be polite to him for 
just a little while ; 

And she said: “Oh, Mr. Rymer, this 
is such a jolly place, . 

If you don’t object to caterpillars 
dropping on your face.” 


Said the poet : “I’ve been thinking of 
the days of long ago, 

When a fairy sometimes came to visit 
us, incognito, 

And rewarded the disinterested kind- 
ness of his host 

By immediately giving him the thing 
he wanted most. 


the present day would want, 

If a fairy came and promised just one 
single wish to grant. 

Now, for instance, you’re a lady with 
the usual modern views, 

And if you'd the opportunity, what, 
think you, would you choose ? 


“Would you ask for boundless riches 
when you named the precious gift, 

Or incomparable beauty?” Here the 
patient lady sniffed ; 

For she thought he must be blind, or 
else a trifle impolite, 


not perfect quite. 
** Would you wish for fame-compelling Connesle 
inspiration for your pen 


Such as never yet has fallen to the lot ae 
of mortal men ? 
Would you crave long life?”—and so 
' on, for a quarter of an hour, 
Till the damsel, who was bored to 
death, became a little sour. 


And at last she lost her temper. (it’s a bit beyond a joke 
To be worried by an idiot when one’s reading.) Thus she spoke : 


' “Mr, Rymer, I’m contented, and there’s little that I need ; 


But I want to read my novel—and 1 wish you'd let: me read |” 


A Precaution. | 
“‘ My dear, it is no use for you to look at those bonnets,.for I have 
only a few shillings in my pocket.” | 
“But surely you might have known when we went out that [ 
wanted to buy a few things!” 
“I did. That’s why I didn’t bring any money out with me.” 
ay | 
: High Art. 
Mrs. Phillips. I like this organ-grinder far better than the one 
who was outside half-an-hour ago ! 
Mr, Phillips. Why? 
srs. Phillips (who has just been reading a musical criticism in the 
paper). Because this man has such a superb touch and plays with 
such expression ! 
ee ceil 


AN Engrossing Occupation : That of a lawyer’s clerk. 
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A HOLIDAY ON THE SEA. 


SIGHING FOR THE SHORE, AND THEY’VE ONLY JUST STARTED, TOO. SOME WOMEN ARE NEVER 
a SATISFIED. 


A Bit Mixed. 

Mr. W. E. GLADSTONE writes that he is not conscious of ever 
having given an opinion in favour of the abolition of a Second 
Chamber, or “ having used language which looked in that direction.” 

We may next expect to hear that the right honourable gentleman’seyes 
have never expressed contradictory opinions, that he never smelt a 
disturbance at any public meeting which he has addressed, that he is 
unaware of ever having heard the touch of an axe-handle, and that he 
has never felt the sight of consistency. 


- 


—_—_=— 


Accounted For. 


Walmsley. Strange that old Angus, with such a lot of property, 
should die intestate. 

Baxter. Not at all. You see, he was married. 

Walmsley. But what had that to do with it? 

Bazxter. His wife never allowed him to have a will of his own. 


(eae nacre cman cance 


In the Kitchen. 


Mistress. What's this? Cold lamb and mint sauce for a soldier } 
Sercant. Yes, mum. There was nothing better in the house. 
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THE CALL BOY. 
Kine’s ROAD, BRIGHTON. 


My Dear Jupy,—In obedience to your anxiously-expressed desire, 
I write at once to inform you that I have arrived quite safely. Now 
you may breathe again. I 
find Brighton looking simply 
delightful, although my land- 
lady tells me that for the 
whole fortnight previous to 
my arrival its visitors were 
given the choice of two 
pastimes—namely, waiting for 
the rain to stop, or going out 
and getting wet. I think she 
is about right, for the view 
from my window, which over- 
looks the sea, is still very wet. 
You can imagine how hard it 
has been raining when I tell 
you that I am actually staying 
next doortoa“Ship”! But 
~ apart from the great flood on 
the opposite side of the way— 
which, as I write, is positively 
being sailed upon by numbers 
of pleasure boats—the weather 
is all that could be desired. 
In short, it is “Call Boy’s 
weather.” “ * 
% 


I hope it is not warm and 
bright in London. It would 
be so disappointing to know 
that I had not got the best of 
my colleagues, whom I left 
hard at work under a severe 
eye and a threatening sky. 
Besides, fine weather is 80 
awfully bad for the theatres. 
That reminds me—I hope they are doing better business than they 
were when I left. Perhaps, now 1 have left, they are/ I hear—and 
I am ever 80 glad to hear it—that Miss Cissy Grahame’s company has 
made a good start with Hall and Tanner’s Ali Abroad at the 
Criterion—and this notwithstanding that London’s playgoers must be 
all abroad also! The good news concerning this new and original 
musical farce (it ts new and original, isn’t it?) hardly comes to me as 
a surprise, for what piece could fail to “catch on” whose caste con- 
tained our nimble and nice Miss Kate Cutler? I guess she must have 
been charming. And what is Miss Ada Reeve like in this? As 
cheeky and as squeaky as ever? I won't ask you if Mr. C. P. Little is 
funny—he is bound to be. There’s always a lot of fun in a play where 
there’s a Little! (You may have that for a joke if you like. J don’t 
want it.) I see the lyrics are by Risque! Nothing wrong, I hope! 
Tf so, let me have particulars at once in a sealed envelope. 


“YOURS AFFECTIONATELY.” 


And the Adelphi—how is my dear old friend, the Adelphi, getting 
on? Has the new piece by Brandon Thomas and Clement Scott been 


produced there yet? Ihave not heard anything about it here. But. 


people don’t talk about healthy English melodrama in a healthy 


GZ > 


AN IDEAL RECEPTION. 


English seaside town. There is so much health going about here that 
a little of the Ibsen fever would be quite refreshing. Ah!—talk of 
the Ibsen !—there’s a Lady from the Sea getting into her bathing- 
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machine . Excuse me a moment ........+ + +66 
Now I am at your service again. You must let me know all about the 
Adelphi play when it is produced. I trust it will be a success, and 
that the second sketch on my page here will prove a faithful likeness 
of the reception given it by the “gods.” It would please dear 
Clemmy so to hear the gallery boys whistling for him—although 
some might look upon it as a doubtful compliment. I wonder who 
will be engaged to write the notice in the D.7. Not William Archer 
I should think. — 
* 


What is this I hear about Ibsen being engaged to write the next 


‘Drury Lane drama? Surely it cannot be true! I hope, if it is, that 


he will not write such a naughty play as A Life of Pleasure. 
* 


: * 
You have been to see Wilfred Clarke, of course? How [ envy you! 
I daresay, though, that you, being a woman, would take a greater 
interest ina New York Divorce case than I? Was any of it heard in 
camera? Probably not, as I haven’t seen any photographs of the 
company yet. ** 
* 


Talking of photos., what a nuisance these beach photographers are. 
I have been asked to “’ave it taken” (by “it,” I suppose they mean 
Mrs, C. B., who is staying with me) at least a dozen times already. 
If they are so anxious to take our photos., why don’t they get Kodaks, 
and come and pick us off while we don’t knowit? It would save a 
deal of argument.. Perhaps, though, they want money for them. 
They look as if they did 
.... There's a blind 
man down here, with 
sleek hair and a fluffy 
little dog, who whistles 
(the blind man, not the 
dog) for money. What 
a fortune he would 
make if Clement Scott 
were here! But, alas! 
he is not, and so the 
poor blind man has 
been obliged to goon 
whistling for it all the 
morning. Apparently 
there is “no money” 
in that “healthy and 
thoroughly English 
art.” I must encourage 
the art by giving him 
twopence to go away. 
Good ideal Why 
doesn’t Clement engage 
him for the Adelphi 
gallery? I will ask 
the musician who his 
agent is,and try to arrange terms. There’s something to be made out 
of this ! em | 

* 


THE CALL Boy’s GIRLS. 
No. 175.—Miss Grace Warner. 


Now I must be writing my verses to Miss Grace Warner, the clever 
daughter of Charles of that ilk. Let me see,—how shall I begin? 
Ah! I know—— * 2 

* 


To Miss Gr*c* W*RN*R. 


FOR scoring well, one Grace alone 
Is being praised unto the skies ; 
But shall one Grace (the D.T.’s 
own !) 
The public mind monopolize? 
Shall all the world no other Grace 
Acknowledge but this bearded 
one,— 
Especially as, in his case, 
The thing is being overdone? 
No, no! it must not, shall not be! 
I can’t, I won't allow it, there ! 
This testimonial seems to me 
A most ridiculous affair ! 
Tis nothing but a wicket shame 
(I fear the pun is out of place) 
That but a single Grace of fame 
Should profit from that 
column’s space | 


I'll own, of course, this “ Cricket 


King,” 
Is monarch of the: game of 
games— 


Yours affectionately, 


- think I’ve read this kind of 
thing : 
Above a hundred thousand 
names | ) ;— 
He represents an honest sport— 
A “healthy English sport "— 
no doubt ; 
But is the dest of games the sort 
Of thing to make this fuss 
about? 


Now, if this Fund had been for 
you, 

The Grace of our Dramatic Art, 

And something of its sweetness 


too, 
I’d give toit with all my heart. 
But, no; in spite of scoring 
high, g0, 
And making hits where’er you 
No Fund is raised for you / And, 


why? 
Well, that is what I want to 
know |! 
THE C. B. 


a 
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JUDY'S JOTTINGS. 


90 JUDY : 


STRANGE ANGLING ON THE SEINE. 


[A little tallor angling in the Selne last Thursday caught ne fish, but landed 
first a gold watch and chain and afterwards a live shell of considerable size— 
gal Ou, listen to the story true 
Of that most lucky “ Parlez 

Vous "’— | 
A tailor, who, when weather’s 


fine 
Delights to ply the rod and 


line— 
What splendid “sport” he had 
and “ gain,” 
While angling on the Banks of 
5 As Seine. 
Bs Last Thursday, though the fish 
EBS were shy 


fae 
“é 


And would not rise to any fly, 
This angler yet contrived to 
land 


A prize most beautiful and 
A golden watch and precious 


chain, 

Which sparkled. on the Banks 
of Seine. 

He tried his luck once more, 
and “ gaffed” 

A prize at which the people 
laughed— 

A “shell” of most portentous size, 

Which fizzled fiercely'in his eyes— 

Such “catches” Snips don’t oft obtain 

Upon the bonny Banks of Seine. 


He kept the watch himself; the shell 

He gave his wife, who likes it well— 

When husbands vile have filled their cup 
Of wickedness, wives blow them u 

And “serve them right.” The tailor’s wife, 
When bent on matrimonial strife, 

Will find this shell a useful toy 

Wherewith to cause her husband joy, 
Whether at home he may remain 

Or angle on the banks of Seine, 


ce 


THE “FLOWER O’ BUNGAY’S” RECORD. 


WHAT was not wood, of one sort and another—wood in a variety 
of forms, from an artificial leg to an ashplant, and a crutch to the cradle 
of an arm-sling—was an ancient mariner; and he sat upon a rude 
seat in the grounds of the Naval Hospital at Netley and gazed wearily 
across the waters in the direction of the Solent. Time was when, 
attired in sou’-wester and oilskins of memorable if abominable smell, 
and with two feet then in formidable buttines a mi-jambe, he lived 
upon those waters and looked upon the Lepe buoy as an animate if 
ineloquent brother. When unprofessional yachtsmen knew even less 
of tides and times than they do to-day ; when to come across a novice 
in a hired yawl stranded on the Brambles was always worth ten 
ruddy golden portraits of Her Gracious Majesty. Not then, as now, 
did the unskilful simply take in sails and spend the time till high 
tide in prayer (or penny “ Nap”); but got upon their hind legs and 
yelled for help, and bloody were the battles tween the cutter’s men of 
Cowes as to who should supply that help at anything but “store prices.” 
But the times had changed, and the ancient mariner sighed aloud. 

‘“‘ Why so sad, my friend?” remarked a pleasant and philosophical 
person who had come up unobserved and taken a seat beside the son 
of the salt-water, as he filled a capacious clay churchwarden with 
aromatic shag and pushed his rubber pouch toward the mariner, 
‘“‘something weighs heavily upon your mind?” 

“Since you put it in that way, skipper,” replied the ex-plougher of 
the Solent as he transferred about thirty dwts. of the weed from the 
stranger’s pouch to the region of his upper maxillary bone, “Ill 
*llow that, like many o’ me betters, I’ve a skillinton in me cupboard!” 

“ Alas! who has not?” assented the philosopher, vainly endeavour- 
ing to ignite a Swiss tandsticktor upon the outside under-leg of his 
nether garments. ‘“ Would it ease your mind any to trot out your 
osteological specimen for my sympathetic edification?” 

“‘ What, tell yer the story?” 

‘“‘ Nothing less.” 

“Why p’raps it might, so—thankee, after you—bust it! Never mind, 
strike another one inside of yer 'at—that’s it; an’ ere goes: Did yer 
ever ‘ear tell of a yacht called the Flower uv’ Bungay ?” 

Belonging to Lord Claybank ?” 

“The same, sir. Well, I was the mate o’ the Flower vo’ Bungay, 
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an’ when I was aboard her, an’ all canvas on, there wasn’t a one in the 
squadron to touch ’er—leastways, sir, on’y one, an’ that she could 
gen’rally give sixty-two seconds to over the old Queen’s course. She 
were the Ballambangjang, named after the Straits of which I daresay 
you've ’eard, which is so’‘narrer that a ship’s yards can’t be squared 
in ’em for the tails o’ the monkeys sittin’ in the trees on either side 
gettin’ jammed into the brace-blocks. ‘Er owner, sir, was Major 
Martingale, an’ in a evil ‘our he tempted me astray.” 

* Indeed |!” 

“'Yus—indeed—you don’t think I’m a-tellin’ yer a lie, do yer? No, 
all right, then. Time after time the Flower ‘ad lowered the 
Belamboriion) ¢ flag till the old Major was fewrious. At last, one 
night, he comed acrost me ashore, jest outside the Squadron lawn, an’ 
he opens a confab with me. He up an’ he says, ‘Gridley,’ says he 
(which is my name) ‘I wanter see you in my Jersey, ’stead 0’ Lord 
Claybank’s,’ says he, ‘for I feel that with you aboard I could lick the 
Flower into a cocked ’at, an’ once I did, why there’d be the best five 
*underd pun’ note for you that ever come outer the bank!’ Well, it 
was awful temptin’, wasn’t it? an’ yet I couldn't for the life o’ me see 
’ow the Ballam were goin’ to do it, an’ I told the Major as much. 
Then he kinder lowered his eyelid an’ he said as ow he ’ad A PLAN 
which ‘ud make vict’ry a sure thing: all he wanted was a capable 
sailor like meself to ’elp him carry it out. Ah, sir, miserable wretch 
ser I bibatsly Peper — 

e wrenched another thirty pennyweighte of the stranger’s Virginia 
from the bulk and wedged it in his cheek to allow of a panée'in the 
conversation befitting his villainy. Then he went on: 

“No sooner did I join the Major’s boat than he bound me to secrecy 
and unfolded his plan. I do say, sir, that I don’t think a more 
villanious bit o’ treachery ever entered the mind o’ man. It fairly 
sent a cold chill down my spinal column—but then I thought o’ that 
five "underd! Well, sir, that night the Major made a match with his 
lordship for forty thousand golden sovereigns to sail the Ballambang- 
jang aginst the Flower over the Queen’s course in the Cowes wee 
Time wore on, regatta week comed round, and, the night before the 
race I done the dark black deed ! 

** Bright was the mornin’ as the two lovely yachts lay at the startin’ 
post an’ waited for the signal gun. Everybody in the yachtin’ world 
ad got their spondulics piled down on the Flower. At last the gun 
fired, and away we went—at least we did, for before we was half way 
to the Lymin’ton Spit Buoy, the Flower was a quarter of a mile 
behind. By the time we rounded the Nab we'd distanced her over 
a mile, though her captain crowded her with stun’s’ls, a tremenjous jib 
an’ the biggest spinnaker I ever see. An’ when at last we passed the 
mark-boat, sir, we'd beat her by over an hour an’ a half!” 

‘Gracious! how did you manage that?” 

“Sir,” said the nautical wreck, with a look of terrible meaning, 
“don't you think that two zine buckets hangin’ on a yacht’s keel an’ 
pulling against her would cripple any craft in the world ?” 


CHIVALRY IN CROYDON. 
A PLEASANT SETTLEMENT, 


“THE Age of Chivalry is past,” 
Said Edmund Burke once spitefully ; 
But he was wrong; in Croydon town 
It flourishes delightfully. 


The “ Order of the White Horse” there 
In fame grows fast and faster ; 

For Mr. Louis Clement is 
Its fascinating Master. 


He wears a sword, a weapon which 
To heroes is restricted ; 

Likewise a helmet, such as here 
Is truthfully depicted. 


’Tis sad to think that Mr. Creed, 
A clerk whom I can’t laud, 

Should dare to call a man like this 
“A humbug and a fraud.” 


Nay, more, that he should threaten, as 
He oft has done, ’tis said, 

To break the Master’s sword and punch 
His sanguinary head |! 


Brave words! But when he stood before 
The beak, 1’m not surprised 

That Mr. Creed sang very small 
And soon apologised. 


Thus “Peace with Honour” was 
achieved ; 


The clerk won’t snub the Order ; 
So Chivalry is now restored 
Through Croydon’s happy border. 
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“OH, BOTHER POLITICS!” 
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IN A FRIGHT. 


Hodge. LOOK AT THAT FUNNY STATUE WITHOUT ANY ARMS. 
Stodge. COME AWAY AT ONCE, OR P’R’APS THEY'LL THINK 


WE'VE STOLEN ’EM. 
exrererasiete ff} eres 


PHILANTHROPY. 
(FROM THE DIARY OF A SCEPTIC.) 


Aug. 12¢h.—Staying with my Uncle James, rector of Pigsfield, 
Kent. Uncle is a jolly old fellow ; he keeps some fine, mellow whisky 
and a young curate, the Rev. William Softie, B.A., a blue-ribbonite 
und vegetarian—a thoroughly good creature, in fact. 

Aug. 13th.—Fine morning. Went for a walk. As I was coming 
home I saw an able-bodied tramp hiding a pair of boots in the rectory 
hedge. He then entered, limping, by the front drive, and I by the 
back door, Finding my uncle about to interview the loafer, I men- 
tioned the boot episode. The kind old man smiled benevolently, and 
sent his gardener to search the hedge; then we had the stranger in. 
The Rev. W. Softie was also present at the interview, an account of 
which I here set down for the edification of the charitable. 

REcTOR. Well, my man, what can I do for you? 

TRAMP. Pore man . . looking forajob. . . . . Don't 
want money .. &. . only a drink of water. (He hada 
strong odour of gin about him), Walked from London toe 
bare feet . . if you had such a thing as a pair of old 
boots . .. . &e. ; 

SOFTIE (aside). Poor fellow! A sad case indeed! Too proud to 
beg. I think, perhaps, half-a-crown—— 

RECTOR (aside, kicking SoFTIE under the table). Shut up! (To 
TRAMP) I fancy [ have an old pair of boots that will fit you; and 
if you are thirsty, I think I can give you something better than 
water. (Lvit.) 

(If ever a speaking countenance said “ Beer,” that tramp’s did.) 

RECTOR (returning with the juq). Here. my man, drink this ; it 
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will do you much more good than a lot of cold water. (Pours out a 
glass of milk.) 
(If ever a speaking countenance said “ D——n!” that tramp’s did.) 
TRAMP (from force of habit, but sulkily). My best respec’s. 
(Drinks, and looks thoroughly disgusted.) 


Enter GARDENER with the hidden boots. 

RECTOR. Here isan excellent pair of boots, my friend ; you are very 
welcome to them. (Jf ever a speaking countenance said “ Thank 
you,” that TRAMP’S did not.) Good morning; I hope you will soon 
get employment. 

m * x 4 * 8 


As soon as our friend got outside the house he found employment, 
viz., shaking his fist at the windows and using the most unprintable 
language. Whereupon he was promptly ejected by the gardener. 
When we explained the facts of the:case to Softie, he was so upset 
that, in a fit of abstraction, he ate rabbit curry at lunch under the 
impression, as he said, that it was cabinet pudding, and drank my 
beer. I hope he feels better for it. 


POT POURRI. 


LorRD KIMBERLEY says that “no party can put back the clock.” 
Possibly he means this to be a watch-word. 
* 


s 
BOOTH (sometimes erroneously styled “ General”) has been seen 
off from Southampton; but his ambition has always been more to 
get on than off, * * 
* 


PLUNDER, says Mr. Gladstone, is one of the by-words of the 
Turkish Government in Armenia; and he might have added, also of 
the Radical party in Great Britain. 

em & 


* 

THE members of a New York Congregational church, with refe- 
rence to the Armenian troubles, have written that ‘‘ America expects 
that England will do her duty ;” but the principal idea of duty in 
the United States appears to be the imposition of a heavy protective 
tariff. as 

* 


THE Admiralty Court has decided that, as far as regards salvage, 

a, gas-float is a ship. This, consequently, quite upsets the antediluvian 

conundrum which ran: “When is a ship not a ship? When it’s 
a-float.” x * 
* 


SOME astonishment is expressed by Europeans at the tremendous 
height of some of the American buildings ; but, after all, the Yankecs 
long ago were famous for “ tall stories.” 

*x € 
* 

First Volunteer. I wish there was a better road from the railway 
station to the rifle range. This beastly lane is all cut into ruts by 
carts. 

Second Volunteer, You surely do not expect to get your shooting 
without cart-ridges. x * 

* 

IT is curious to note that the first day of grouse-shooting is always 

“the twelfth.” “2 
m 


Mr. WILLIAM COURT GULLY has been re-elected Speaker of the 
House of Commons; but there are some of the members who are not 
inclined to Court Gully. es 

* 


CONSIDERABLE curiosity has been excited in‘connection with the 
latest jewel case; but this interest is not shared by jewellers. The 
reason is that they are so accustomed to have hundreds of jewel cases 
passing through their hands every year. 


EARL SPENCER, having had to retire from the Admiralty, has now 
gone in for riding a bicycle. Formerly he used to ride the high horse. 


ONE hears a good deal about the Irish split,” but there is no 
mention of the soda. * * 
* 


REPORTS from the moors—gun shots, 
* ® 


THE Radicals are now dissatisfied with “ the planks of their plat- 
forms,” and evidently intend to let the planks go by the board. 


LE ITS 


Self-supporting. 
‘‘ PLEASE spare a copper, sir.” 
“What for?” 
‘‘ Because I’m crippled and can’t earn my livelihood.” 
“That's strange. I should have thought that your two crutches 
would have enabled you to support yourself.” 
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LONDON: August .16, 1895. 
THE gentleman in the adjoining picture is Mr. H. H. Asquith. 


Mr. Asquith began life as a Balliol man—one may say, indeed, as a 
| typical Balliol man. 
* 


But there are at least three sorts 
of typical Balliol men. There is 


| Lavi Carrs 


a great study of the works of 
Swinburne, William Morris, and 
Rossetti, spends most of his time 

' in competing for the Newdigate. 
Of this type the great example is 
Mr. Rennell Rudd, the diplomatist, 
who has written some exceedingly 
melodious Verses. 


The second type is the dreamy 
metaphysician. This type sits up 
very late drinking tea, trying to 
get outside itself, and speculating 

~ on the propriety of the expression 
“a mixed biscuit.” It ends in a 
fellowship, if it be successful, and 
in a curacy if it fails. 
® & 


. * 

Then there is a third type of 
Balliol man—the type of the prig 
with a clear cold intellect, and a 
keen eye for the main chance. 
This type speaks at the Union, is 
always on the look out for useful introductions to influential people, 
makes a point of+being called to the bar, and thence proceeds to 
make a profession of politics. I know dozens of young Oxford men 
of this description. “ Most of them begin and end as hireling orators, 
who get a guinea and their expenses for haranguing agricultural 
labourers ; but a few of them really succeed, like Mr. Griffith Boscawen 
on the one side and Mr. Asquith on the other. 

: * * 


* 

For some time Mr. Asquith was a successful father of six, and a 
comparative failure at the Bar. His hour came when he was one of 
the juniors engaged in the Parnell Commission. It happened, one 
day, that Sir Charles Russell was in no hurry to leave his lunch, and 
left Mr. Asquith to look after the case in his absence. The business 
in hand happened to be the cross-examination of the charming old 
gentleman who was afterwards known to both parties in the State by 
the affectionate soubriquet of Simple Simon. Mr. Asquith cross- 
examined Simple Simon with such success that he made his reputation 
in the course of a single afternoon. . 

x 


* 

The most interesting event in Mr. Asquith’s career has been his 
second marriage. He was a member of a certain very exclusive 
society—the Society of Souls. The precise character of the Society of 
Souls has never been sufficiently defined; but it is 
understood that it existed, among other purposes, for 
the promotion of platonic friendships. As it 
happened, however, Mr. Asquith formed a friendship, 
which was not at all platonic, with one of the other 
members. This member was the lady whom the hair- 
brained chatter of irresponsible frivolity has identi- 
fied with Dodo; and, as all the world knows, the 
friendship ended, happily, in Holy Matrimony. 


* 

People are now talking of Mr. Asquith as the 
future leader of the Liberal party. They may be 
right. Lord Rosebery has been tried, and found 
wanting. Sir William Harcourt is well stricken in 
years. Mr. John Morley is a pedant and a doctrinaire. 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is suspected of a 
deplorable frivolity ; and there remains practically 
no one else. None the less, I am convinced that 
Mr. Asquith lacks those supreme qualities which 
inspire enthusiasm such as used to be inspired by 
Mr, Gladstone. — | 

* 


. Lord George Hamilton began life as a Guardsman. 

‘> His ‘serious side was discovered by the Earl of 

AT THE INpra- Beaconsfield, who gave him a responsible appoint- 

OrriceE. ment. Since then he has more than once enjoyed 

“ __—s- Cabinet rank, and has done well without attaining 

any conspicuoussuccess. He has just retired from the Chairmanship 

of the London School Buard—a position in which his conciliatory 

temper ‘and his ready tact were always exercised in such a way as 
to mitigate the acerbities of coutroversy. THE SPEAKER, 


the Balliol man who,having made. dents don 
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Thurs., Aug. 8.—To Aldershot. Rare fun to see the Volunteers 
manceuvring. . Desperate fellows these Volunteers are; they stick at 
nothing. It did one’s heart good to see them fearlessly advance upon 
a skeleton enemy. 

Fri., Aug. 9.—To Brighton’s beautiful but dangerous, race course 
The bloom of the day scarcely obliterated the- gloom cast by the 
death of poor George Brown. It’s a wonder to me that more acci- 

t happen on that swift decline. 

Sat., Aug. 10.—Brighton. More races. Thought: I should like to 
ride round the course to-morrow, and with that view asked Morny 
Cannon to lend me a mount. 

Sun., Aug. 11.—Cannon lent me a gee called Melodrama, which 
suggested another accident down the hill; but I rode the other way 
round, and up the hill. } | 

Mon., Aug. 12.—Earl’s Court; on the Wheel; poor sport; no sen- 
sation; only a view of the blacknesses of London; and it takes 
twenty-five minutes to goround. It’s very much wheel, and more woc. 

Tues., Aug. 13.—To Kempton. Backed all horses in one race ata 
profit. No matter which won, I must win. Mustn’t tell you how I 
did it; but when one actually gets the better of a bookmaker, it isa 
glorious day’s work. 

Wed., Aug. 14.—Tried it again ; booky got the better of me to-day. 


ROMANCES, ANCIENT AND MODERN. 
No. 180.-A MISGUIDING MAXIM. 


I BELIEVED, as a. boy, it would bring me much joy -. 
'“ If the clergyman’s orchard I robbed surreptitiously, 
For with apple and pear I was ’ware that I there 
Might delight my insatiate palate deliciously. 
And, one bright autumn eve, I’d a chance to achieve 
My design ; but, when Conscience reproached me unpleasantly, 
I my project resigned—till there came to my mind 
A remark which my mother kept making incessantly. 
“Tf you wish not for worry and sorrow, my boy, 
If you wish to be prosperous aye, 
You must never put off till to-morrow, my boy, 
The thing you can do to-day!” 
So, recalling the counsel my mother had given, 
I invaded that orchard at twenty past seven ; 
But the clergyman caught me, and beat me full sore, 
And I loved not my mother’s proverbial lore |! 


In my twenty-first year I commenced my career 
As a merchantman’s clerk, and I laboured successfully 
Till a decade went by. Then my master and I 
Had a quarrel one day, and it moved him distressfully. 
‘“*T shall leave you,” I cried, “in this hour!” He replied, 
‘Think it over till morn, and you'll cease from your fretfulness!' 
Which advice I'd have ta’en, but there flashed on my brain 
Words which mater had said for her son’s unforgetfulness. 
“Tf you wish not for worry and sorrow, my boy, 
If you wish to be prosperous aye, 
You must never put off till to-morrow, my boy, 
The thing you can do to-day!” 
So I left him that hour, but next day I repented. 
“ Re-install me!” I cried, but he never consented ; 
And so boonful a berth I obtained nevermore, 
So I loved not my mother’s proverbial lore ! 


Sweetly glided my life, when I married a wife, 
Till a furious fit of false jealousy shook me. 
‘* This day we will part,” I exclaimed, ‘for my heart 
You have broken, base girl!’’ By the right hand she took me, 
And murmured, in sorrow : “ Reflect, till to-morrow ! 
Reflect |! and you'll cease so unjustly, suspiciously, 
To regard a true wife!” But with rage I was rife, 
When the maxim maternal came o’er me capriciously. 
“Tf you wish not for worry and sorrow, my boy, 
If you wish to be prosperous aye, 
You must never put off till to-morrow, my boy, 
The thing you can do to-day !”’ 
So I left her, and went o’er the ocean so wide ; 
But anon, getting proofs of the truth of my bride, 
I returned. Then she slammed in my features the door, 
And I loved not my mother’s proverbial lore | 


EE EEnaion ss. samememenammeemeas) 


After Dinner. 
Mrs. Willmott. Judging by the glances of Sir Augustus at you 
during dinner, I am sure he has designs on your hand, 
Miss Wilimott. Or my foot. He trod on my toes at least a dozen 
times. 
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The Parish Council. 


“HOMELY. HINTS.” °° 


; , z 2 ANOTHER JUVENILE JOURNAL OF FASHION 
Mr. Boggs. Before proceeding to the resumed discussion on the 
‘mapertant, sabject of z new hydraulic apparatus, commonly called FOR INVALIDS AND INFANTS. 


a pump, it is our duty to-elect a chairman in the place of the late 
lamented Mr. Fizjigs. I therefore move that our worthy friend, 
Mr. Camelford, be appointed chairman. The admirable way in 


EDITED By LADY HEARTHSTONE. 


Society DRIVEL. 


which he has always repaired — the soles and heels of the old WE -give a portrait this week, on the last page, of Lady Fitz 

boots in this parish is sufficient proof of his excellent business Gordon Filigree, who was one of the most beautiful brides of the year 

capacities. ; | 1840. It is in Chalkshire that the delightful Filigree estate of Prickly 
Mr. Iuwmly. I beg to second the motion. There is such a lot Park is. situated. Prickly Castle is a quaint old place, with large 

to be said on the subject that I will say nothing further. . musty rooms and endless corridors of evil smell—arising, no doubt, 
Mr. Camelford. Gentlemen, I am deeply honoured by the from the new paint of the old family portraits. Queen Elizabeth is 

confidence which you have bestowed upon me, but before accepting said to have stayed there for a a while her own people at 

the great honour you have done me, I move the council adjourn for home got over the spring cleaning. 

twenty minutes. I must go home first and see whether the old Pig | 

woman has any objection to my occupying the chair before By the wiry, Laly Fitz-Gordon Filigree is herself fond of spring 

I can give you my decision. oe _ Cleaning. She will go into the spacious red and gold drawing-room 
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“THERE, NOW, I THINK IF YOU LOOK CAREFULLY YOU'LL SEE CowEs.” 
“On, Yes, 1 SEE; BUT WE ALWAYS CALL THEM WHITE-HORSES. 


) 2 ") 


when it is all over, and dust the notes of the 
piano with a silken duster, which she shakes out 
of the handsome French windows before applying 
it to the neck and shoulders of the vases on the 
mantelpiece. Her two pretty daughters are also 
accomplished pianists. | ; . 


Many of the old customs are kept up in this 


| ideal home—notably.,at,,Christmas, when the 


children all make themselves'-violently ill with 


. over-eating, and Lord Filigree getsiato a frightful 


row for kissing the'prettiest housemaid under the 
mistletoe. erie oe 
* 


Lady Fitz-Gordon Filigree has two.sons, the 
eldest of whom, ‘who has just left Trinity 
College, Cambridge, is a most excellent billiard 
player, having already attracted the kindly notice 
and encouragement of the marker at the Blue 
Boar, who regularly every morning gives him 
seventy out of a hundred, and beats him, the 
stakes being a sovereign and drinks round. 


* * ‘ 


* 

The kindly and gracious Duchess of Check 
has promised to give the prizes away at the 
“speech day” ceremony this evening, at 
Kempton Park College. She will be accom- 
panied, if wet, by an umbrella; if-fine, by a 
parasol. The Duchess is very fond of sun- 
shades in the sun, but when it rains she always 
prefers an umbrella—unless, of course, she 
happens to be in a closed carriage when the rain 
comes on. Then she shuts up both windows, 
and nobly endures the concentrated and stifling 
odour of stale leather cushions and her lap-dog 
until the rain ceases. when she auickly opens them 
again, and lies back in her carriage gasping - 
for air. 


WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR TABLES? 


To arrange a table nicely is an art. Much 
depends upon the general decoration of the 
room in which it stands., 

Take, firstly, the library. If the table-cloth 
is brown, the books arranged round the reading- 
lamp in the centre should, for the most part, 
be by authors of the name of Brown—with or 
without the final “e.” Such books as “The 
Higher Life,” by the Rev. James Baldwin Brown ; 
“The Civil and Natural History of Jamaica,” | 
by Patrick Browne; “Travels in Africa, Egypt 
and Syria, 1792—8,” by the late Mr. W. G. 
Browne ; the translation, by Thomas Brown, of 
Camden’s “Annals of Queen Elizabeth,” and 
other works of a light Brown nature go splendidly 
with a brown table-cloth. The poetical works of 
Robert Browning may be included, at a pinch. 

But what must we do with the drawing-room 
table? 

First and foremost, it should hold a current 
copy of Homely Hints, carelessly opened in the 
middle, so as to display the blotchy portrait of a 
Society beauty. No. drawing-room, however 
luxurious, is complete without a copy of Homely 
Hints. 

Its cover has been. specially designed to 
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harmonize with any or every colour 
of the rainbow, so that,no one need 
go to the expense of buying curtains 
and carpet to match it. The drawing- 
room table may also have a lamp on 
it; but great care should be taken, 
when lighting it of an evening, not to 
make spills of Homely Hints. ; 

’ Ag to the kitchen table, that should 
have nothing on it at all—except 
when the servants are having their 
dinner, when the decoration should be 
cold mutton. 


“HoMELY Hints” PAPER Pat- 
TERNS. 
‘WITH our issue of next week we 


will present our readers with a paper 
pattern, from Paris, of an umbrella. 


. : ey 
Directions for making the ZZomely : at |= 


Hints umbrella :-— 

First buy a stick, with frame at- 
tached, from the nearest umbrella 
maker. (If he has not any incomplete 
umbrellas in stock, purchase a complete 
one, and when you haye got it-home 

rip off the silk.) 

Then get from eight to ten yards of 
the best silk obtainable, and cut it 
out on the lincs of our pattern. If the 
pattern should prove too large, you can 
cut the silk smaller afterwards. If, 
on the other hand, it is too small, you 
had better buy another stick and frame, 
and make a parasol of it—or you might 
purchase some more silk, and try again. 

If, when you have got the silk the 
right size, you can’t sew it on the 
frame, take the lot to the umbrella 
maker, and you can probably get him 
to do the job for you for the price of a 
complete article. 


\ 


ANSWERS TO MY FAIR CORRES- 
PONDEDNTS. 


By LENA. 


PuzzLEp.—The fork should be held in 
the left hand, and the knife in the 
right. In cases where a lady has no 
hands at all, a nosce-bag should be 
used. I have seen some charming 
nose-bags at Madame Fancy’s, in 
Regent Street. They are made of 
holland, worked in front with silk 
initials, and are very modcrate in 
price. 

MURIEL.—It is the proper thing for 
the young gentleman to propose to 
the young lady, although we have 
heard of a few instances where the 
order has been reversed—but that 
only when the girl has been over 
thirty, and desperate. You say you are only sixteen. You can wait. 

O. L.—I cannot advise you what to do with your tadpoles. They are 
very pig-headed things, and I’m afraid it will take you years of 
patient teaching to make. them understand what you want. If I 
were you, I should throw them into.the next-door garden. or take 
them out in a parcel and leave them in a tram-car. — 

CONSTANT READER.—We are so glad you like our first number. It 
is indeed a wonderful pénnyworth, 

DISTRESSED.—You do not say whether it was he who pinched you or 
the lobster. I don’t approve of men, and women, and lobsters 
which have most prominent eyeS), all bathing together, and the 
accident serves you right. Perhaps you will be more careful the 
next time you go to Boulogne. 

HoMELESS.—The best advice I can give you is—become at once a 
regular reader of Homely Hints. With regard to the hair-wash 
you mention, we cannot advise you to use it, The proprietor of it 


4 


does not advertise in this journal. 


After the Storm. 


‘] ALWAYS feel inclined to run when there is lightning about.” 
“Sort of thunder-bolt, I suppose.” 


Mavace C ReIFFENNACE 
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ABSENT-MINDED. 
“T REALLY CANNOT. FIND WHERE I HAVE PUT MY.SPEOTACLES” — 
‘WHY, THEY’RE ON YOUR NOSE,” Mae 

“ ARE THEY? BUT WHERE, BY THE WAY, HAVE I PUT MY- NOSE?” 


IN THE SMOKING ROOM. 
A REMINDER. 


‘‘ WHEN you are away in wild regions you not only run the danger 
of being eaten by savages, as I explained to you the other night,” said 
sea Monkhouse, “but you may chance to be eaten by a wild 
animal. 

“It was in India, and after I had been married for some time. I 
had: just discharged both barrels of my gun at.a python which I had 
encountered, when I heard a rustling in the bushes. I had no time to 
re-load when a tigress sprang upon me, followed by her two cubs, I 
was thrown to the ground in an instant. ...-_... - 

“J have heard it said that in moments such as that, the whole 
events of one’s life crowd into one’s mind. This was not the case with 
me, however. As soon as I saw that tigress and the cubs, my ideas 
reverted to my wife and the two boys.” 


[niin cs” ACRE 
Paternal Advice. 


“T am sorry to see you so careless, Jack. You must bear in mind 
that to succeed in life you should always dot your t’s and cross 
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your i’s. 
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THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF JUDY’S LUNATIC CONTRIBUTOR. 


IN CONNECTION WITH A YELLOW JACKET. 


AUGUST 21, 1895. 
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“Ha {” sald I, your Lunatic Contributor, “so Li- “Well, Li-Hung, old chap,” sald I, when I got to Just then Li-Hung was sent for by the Emperor. 
Hung-Chang is once more appointed to the post of | Pi-chih-hi, “so you’re al] there again.” “Rather,” Away he hurried, forgetting all about his Yellow 
Viceroy of Pi-chih-hi, and reinstated in all his honours. sald Li Hung, winking. “Got the Yeller Jacket on Jacket. I waited an hour, two, three, but he not return- 
I wonder if that includes the Yellow Jacket the once more, I see, too. J uy, let’s try iton.” Li-Hung ing I took a stroll out in the open. I strolled on, in an 
Emperor deprived him of. I'll run over and see. So smiled, and good-naturedly complied. “Suits you,” absent sort of way, when I saw a fellow coming along 
I got Willie Edouin to lend me his under-study’s said he “ Yes, I think it’s rather becoming,” said with a gong. “Heavens!” said I, “I’ve got on that 
Chinese suit, and away I went.” I, nee a dash of pride, for I rather fancied myself eee Rohan ane 1’? and: bobbed down, to conceal 

in it. myself beneath it. Se 


a RS 


On he came and looked at it critically. ‘“‘The very 
thing,” he muttered. I understand Chinese a bit. The 
simple youth evidently did not know whatit was, The 
lower middle class, J believe. don’t bother themselves 
about the nation’s doings, Then he began beating a 
gong and the bees to buzz about me. Then I realized 


He started back aghast, and I took the oppor- 
tunity of making my escape, and ran bang into the 
arms of a fat mandarin. “Hallo!” sald he, “the 
Emperor has made someone else Viceroy, now!” and 
bowed low. I felt I must say something, so I remarked 
that it was lovely weather. My accent betrayed me. 


Who ordered me to be tortured and then exe- 
cuted. While awaiting my doom, I said to my Jailor, 
“Can't we settle this?” “What have you in your 
ae enanee he inquired. ‘“ How can I see, while this 
nfernal board is on my neck?” sald I. He removed 
it,and I produced a copy of Jupy. While its con- 


rage Metook me fora beehive, “ Hold hard!” “An English devil!” he cried; “come you to the 
I cried. 


tents convulsed him, I saw my chance, and bolted; 
Emperor !"* - ; 


and here I am in town again ! 
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READ 


The Strange Adventures of 


"ARRY TIGGIN AND FREDDY POGSON. 


APPEARING WEEKLY IN 
to make matters easy I’1] have you both.” 


One Halfpenny. L A R K S | One Halfpenny. 
ELLERTON.—Everybody knows that, 


99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET. LONDON, EC. | MERRYDEW.—See next week. 


Ca dbury 4 G. Branoaver & Go-s 


Circular ot 
“The typical Cocoa of English NO CHEMICALS 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


L EEEECEEEEEEEEES Sa. caenneErneemeemeee 


Tom.—Who goeth a-borrowing goeth a-sorrowing. We scarcely think 
so. Who goeth a-lending goeth a-sorrowing. That is very certain. 
FANNY.—Rigdum Funnidos was a courtier in‘ the Palace of King 
Chrononhotonthologos, After the death of ‘the King the widowed 
Queen was advised to marry again, and Rigdum Funnidos was 
proposed to her as ‘‘a very proper man.” At this Aldiborontephos 
Cophornio took umbrage, and the Queen said : “Well, gentlemen, 


These serieS 
of Pens write as 
Smoothly as a Lead Pencil 
—neither scratch nor spurt, the 
points being rounded by a special process. 
A Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box on application. 


Pointed 
USED 


Pens. 
manufacture. Absolutely Pure.” 4: mz ow 


so-called Pure 
tee en ees The A nalyst. __ Poreign Cocoas,1 


The Editor of Jupy begs to inform his Correspondents that, when accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope, a rejected article or sketch’ will always bé retwned, 
Now ready, VOLUME LVI. of Jupy, handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt edges, price Eight Shillings, 
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MODERN (AHEM!) DRESS; 


Or, 


THE DIARY OF A TRIPPER. 
A WEEK AT BRIGHTON. 


Monday.—Arrived with Liz at station at about 10.50 a.m. Nearly 
three hours coming down. Train packed. A fat, hot man standing 
at each window. Line of lads-down middle of carriage. “ Allina 
row !"—very amusing—only Liz finds her velvet dress a bit warm. 
Old gent in corner objects to boys shooting orange pips about. He 
ought to travel first class. Lose our tickets, so assault the ticket- 
collector. Straight to beach. Pick out a quiet spot opposite the 
Old Ship, and do a bit of paddling. People about are no class, . I’m 
the only one paddling in a top-hat, and Liz is the only lady in a velvet 
dress, Pier in afternoon. Beer in evening. 

Tuesday.—Out early. Buy a couple of dried haddocks on beach. 
Fisherman tells me they were caught that morning. Landlady 
refuses to cook them. Says she daren’t. Don’t know what she 
means. Liz cooks them ona spirit stove. Think some of the spirit 
must have got on them, for they taste very funny. Quite different 
to the London haddocks, Perhaps they were over fresh. Thought of 
going for a ride to Rottingdean, but Liz feels queer. Then I feel 
queer. Stay in all day. 

Wednesday.—Both feeling a little better. Liz says she would like 
to go to Rottingdean. We walk to King’s Road. See a lot of three- 
horse vans going to Rottingdean; but I like the look of a four-horse 
one standing outside the Old Ship. The horses look fresh, and the 
conductor has got a red coat and a longtrumpet. The driver is a toff, 
and the whole turn-out is a different shape to the others. Liz takes 
the box seat, and I sit behind her. We have been gone about seven 
or eight miles, when I ask the driver if he goes to Rottingdean. He 
says he doesn’t, and pulls up the horses. The conductor comes to us 
for the fares. I ask him if he'll take half price, as we had made a 
mistake, and he says he will. I give him a bob and twopence for 
himself. He says he wants half a quid from Liz and seven-and-six 


MAIDENS MIT NODDINGS ON. 


from me. I ask him what he takes us for, and he says that he 
wouldn’t have taken us at all if he’d known, but that he generally 
takes ladies and gentlemen for the proper fare. After a bit of jaw, 
mostly from Liz, he chucks our:money in the road, jumps on the van, 
and goes off. Spend the rest of the day walking home. Liz can’t 
move very well in her velvet dress. 

Thursday.—Rottingdean. A nice civil conductor, and an awning to 
the van, which the other one hadn’t got. Three horses “ all in a row.” 
They don’t go very fast, but the driver says he is obliged to hold them 
in, or they would run away. Have a row with the landlady when we 
get back. She says we ought to have had the remains of our 
Tuesday’s haddocks buried, and that she will hold us responsible if 
any of her chickens die. 

Friday.—On the sands all day. Have our dinner’in a boat. Man 
comes along and asks us what we are doing. I ask him what that has 
got to do with him. He says it’s his boat. We get out, but when he 
has gone we get in again. Liz says she doesn’t care if it is his boat. 
so long as he keeps it out of the sea until we’re done with it. On the 
pier at night. Liz cuts up rough because a girl comes and asks me 
the time. She says if that’s what I have a watch for I had better get 
a few more. 

Saturday.—We make it up this morning. In afternoon we go for 
a sail. 

Sunday.—Liz better, but can’t say much for myself. It would 
have been alright if it hadn’t been for that slice of pine-apple the man 
made me buy when we got out of the boat. He said it would do me 
good. I suppose he was joking. The Brighton police ought to puta 
stop to jokes like that—especially when the jokers charge you for them 
at a penny a slice. Leave Brighton by the last train. Had a 
fairly good time ;—but don’t think much of Brighton. No class. 
Awful time getting home. Don’t know what we should have done if 
the other people in the carriage hadn’t been able to sing the chorus of 
“Allinarow.” It helped us along wonderfully. . — 
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NO CONTRADICTIONS. 


(There must be a variation in Liberal policy, but there will be no variation in 
Liberal principles. Lord Rosebery, in the House of Lords,] 


THE following new regulations with respect to “ Liberal principles ” 


will shortly be issued : 

The Liberal party having come to utter grief at the polls will go on 
just the same as before, only quite differently. 

The Liberal party having found that the proposal to disestablish 
the Welsh Church has lost them seats in Wales will continue to 
advocate disestablishment of the English and Scotch Established 
Churches, but they will at the same time do all in their power to 
maintain the principles of the union of Church and State. 

Home Rule for Ireland having for the time being got into disrepute 
the Liberal party will sing the praises of the Union, provided always 
that in doing so the principles of Separation be adhered to. 

The publican interest being a very strong one it will be the duty of 

the Liberal party to do everything in their power to foster this great 
industry, bearing in: mind that the glorious principles of Local Veto 
are not lost sight of. 

It is obvious that the “ Down with the House of Lords” cry is 
unpopular, and the Liberal party will therefore do its utmost to 
educate the country with respect to the advantages of an hereditary 
chamber. This, of course, will not clash with the old-established 
principle that a second chamber is a vile anomaly. 

Summarising, the Liberal policy is to be the old-established Liberal 
principle that anything may be done provided it suggests a means of 
getting back into power again. 

Ee 
Feminine Argument. 


“f am not of a jealous disposition, but I really object to you 
kissing your cousin Tom.” 

“J did, nothing of the kind.” 

“But I saw you.” 

“Then that shows that you do not love me any more, when you 
prefer to believe what you see to believing what I tell you.” 


ee 


‘‘A Custom more Honoured in the Breach,” etc. 
“ WANT your bill paid! Nonsense. Didn’t you yourself ask me 
.or my regular custom when I came to you first for a suit of clothes?” 
“ Certainly.” 
“Well then, you should have known that my regular custom is not 
to pay any bills.” 
SSS ee 


Discouraging. 
“THINGS are looking up at last. I sent a long article on Shakes- 
peare to the Saturday Budget three months ago, and as it has not been 


returned I take it for granted that it has been accepted.”’ 
‘“‘ Perhaps you omitted to inclose stamps for return.” 


At a Picture Gallery. 


She. There is not a pretty picture in the whole place. 
He. Theu you can’t have seen the mirror in the second room. 


a. 
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Neptune. KEEP IT UP, MY DEARS; I LIKE IT. 
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LATET ANGUIS IN HERBA. 
A WARNING FROM SILVERTOWN, 


A STRANGE event at Silvertown 
Alarmingly expresses 

The danger that, perhaps, may lurk WC, 2 
In eating water-cresses. y 


A lady in that lovely place, 
Which every poet blesses, 

Has swallowed, thoughtlessly, a newt 
That mingled with the cresses ! 


She lives to tell the tale, "tis true, 
But honestly confesses 

She did not like it: so beware 
Of tadpoles in your cresses, 


Soa 
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IN THE SMOKING ROOM. 
GONE TO Pot. 


‘““WHAT absurdities they do put into 
the papers,’ said Colonel Monkhouse. 
“Here is an item, that a case of potted 
meat has been imported which weighed a hundredweight. That is a 
mere trifle. I have known potted meat which weighed five tons. I 
was in Africa at the time. We were looking for elephants, and we 
saw them. I shot one as dead as a door-nail. He scaled five tons. 
I potted him, therefore we got five tons of potted meat.” 
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HANDY HEREDITY. 
A DIALOGUE OF TO-DAY. 


iva, @ Young Lady engaged to Sidney. SIDNEY, a Medical Man 
engaged with Somebody Lise. | 


Eva. I cannot believe my true and noble-hearted Sidney would act 
so. You wish to leave me—to break off ourengagement. . .. . 
Why? .. . . Ihave not deceived you. 

SIDNEY. Neither has my diagnosis. 

Eva. Ah! Is ¢hat what you call her, the treacherous thing ! 

SIDNEY. To whom do you allude? 

Eva. To Amelia Smith. Her and me such friends, too. O the 
adder ! ; 

SIDNEY (aside). Strange! In the first giddy days of our engage- 
ment I thought Eva’s lack of education rather an advantage than 
otherwise. . . . . (Aloud). Eva, I must be plain to you. 

Eva (ardently). That is impossible. Yet ape on. 

SipnEy. I will. For some time I have entertained grave doubts as 
to the advisability of a union with you. My love, however, continues 
as pure and fervent as of yore. O Eva! had your late grandmother 
not succumbed to the ravages of a pulmonary affection, ours might 
have been sanctioned by the Registrar ere now. But under existing 
circumstances it is my painful duty to inform you that all is over 
between us. | 

Eva (proudly)). Because of my grandmother? | 

SIDNEY. I admit it. My principles forbid me to marry the grand- 
daughter of a consumptive. | 


Eva. Consumptive? Ah! I understand now. All can be explained! _ 


Quick, reach me the Family Bible from the shelf yonder! (He hands 
it her. Agitated music as she turns over the leaves). See! “ Mary 
Jane Green, June, 1828, died of measles.” Measles! And so there is 
no longer a bar to our happiness. 


SIDNEY. But here is another entry : “Ellen Green, 1865, of bron- 
chitis.’ Your father’s wife! Again our hopes are withered. Never . 


would my principles permit me to call by the holy name of wife a girl 
who has inheri 
up his hat). 

Eva. Stay, Sidney ! 

SIDNEY. I dare not. When your father’s wife—your mother——. 

Eva. My father’s first wife, Sidney, and therefore not my mother ! 
Ah! you see the dark cloud has rolled away, and all is right again. 
(She throws herself into his arms). 

SIDNEY. It may be so, yet I am haunted by grim forebodings. Your 
father’s constitution appears to be robust. 

Eva. Father has never had a day’s sickness since he was born. 
(Quickly). He takes after his family in that respect. 

SIDNEY. His family. What did they die of? 

Eva. Of old age, in every instance retaining their faculties unim- 
paired until the last. 

SIDNEY. But he. What will he die of? Ah, if I only knew. To 
wed with one whose male parent may yet develop the seeds of lung 
disease! Would it be wise? Would it be right? I smite my brow 


tendencies towards bronchial trouble! (He takes 


‘Ha! your mother. Tell me, girl. 
What did she die of ? 
Eva. She! Spare me, Sidney. 


died of galloping decline, aggravated 
by phthisis and pneumonia — and 


and—— 


-of your laughter—incipient delirium. . 
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and ask the question, but no answer 
comes, All’s dark. O I am indeed 
unhappy. _ 

Eva. Nor have I been so miserable 
since I lost my mother. 

SIDNEY (pierced by a sudden idea). 


SIDNEY. The awful voice of unborn 
generations calls upon you. Speak. 

Eva. She was nursing a friend— 
Amelia Smith's maternal parent, who 


e_— 
SIDNEY. She? 
Eva. She caught a severe chill, 


SIDNEY. Enough. My gloomiest 
forebodings are realized. To bestow 
my hand in marriage upon one whose 
blooming youth—whose budding pro- 
geny might be blighted by inherited 
tendency to chill, would entail a 
terrible responsibility. Be brave, Eva, 
contemplate with calmness our in- 
evitable parting. The impropriety of 
marriage is obvious. Anothcr course 
might suggest itself to another man, 
but Iam not that man. No, I am not 
that man. 


anything—between us? 
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Eva. Then it can never come to— Win pai nN 


Sobbing. . 

' SrpNEY. Never. Heredity sounds 
the knell of our mutual passion. 
While I retain one jot of respect for 
my principles. ... while the recol- 
lection of my hospital experiences 
remain—never! The blush of love 
upon your cheek, would glow for me 
with hectic: -When, in moments of 
mutual tenderness, I leaned my frontal 
developments upon your clavicular 
processes, I should listen, not for the 
aligns reverberations of passion— 
ut for the pneumonic gurgle—the 

creak of the impeded bronchial tubes, 
the hollow murmur of air passing 
through the cavities of lungs devoured | 
by the fatal tubercle. For me, the 
warmth of your hand would be fever— 
the brightness of your eyes, the ring 
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O Eva! farewell. Forget not my 
parting injunctions, the observance 
of which may alleviate, if not extir- 
pate, the inherited malady which 
claims you for its prey. Let your diet 
be light and wholesome, inclusive of 
abundant dairy produce. Keep your 
head cool, your feet dry, and wear 
flanne] next your skin. Cod-liver oil 
is efficacious, and if tried under favour- 
able conditions, the grape-cure has 
been known to effect wonders. A 
residence, even for a brief term, in 
a tobacco-factory might be of avail ; 
the fumes of nicotine are said to be __ | 
fatal-to the bacillus. (Rapidly writing ‘ 
in prescription book, tears ‘out the 
foil) For the last time, farewell. 
and be happy, Eva, if not—healthy. 
at last! Free! And now for Amelia. 

Eva. You shall repent this, if there is Justice in Hawkins. 

‘SIDNEY. Tush, babbler ! | [ Bait. 

Eva. Tis his hour of triumph now; but wait—wait until the 
Second Hearing. CURTAIN, 
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On the Beach. 


Visitor. What on earth is that horrible shrieking noise ? 
Boatman, It’s that there steamer a-blowing of her syringe. 
(But he meant syren. 


Take thig, three times a day 
(Strides to the door). Free 
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“WOULD YOU PLEASE CHOP THESE RIBS ACROSS FOR ME?” 
“ JOHN, JUST BREAK THIS LADY’S BONES FOR HER.” 


KOMBI. 

WHAT isit? It’s the latest thing in cameras, warranted to take 
the features of sensational divorce cases. Snap! and there you are. 
Twenty-five exposures for 15s. Practical it is, and portable, 2 by 
1} inches, weighs 4 ozs.; go in your coat pocket, and no one’s a 
penny the wiser. Invaluable to detectives. Government ought to 
go to Adams and Hayden, 36 Oxford Street, and buy’em in. National 
commodity. 


7 a | a 
QUERY: Do ghosts talk.in dead languages? 
—— So 


A TENDER Feeling: That of a really good beef-steak. 
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THE CALL BOY. 
KimNn@’s ROAD, BRIGHTON. 

A London Mystery has just been cleared up at the Gaiety—to 
the relief, no doubt, of the Brighton dramatic critics, if there are 
7 any. I suppose 
there must be, 
for I have read 
in one of the 
papers here 
that Tom Cos- 
tello is “the 
eminent Lon- 
don comedian.” 
There has been 
(and may be 
now, for all I 
know) a. better 
programme at 
the Empire 
than at the Al- 
hambra. (How 
Brighton does 
imitate Lon- 
don, to besure!) 
The Empire 
programme 
‘has included 
the Pantzers, 
said by them- 
selves (and 
they ought to 
. know!) to be 
the most marvellous and refined speciality head-balancing actors in 
the world; clever Miss Fanny Wentworth, who appears at one time 
or another to have been “the rage of the London season” (how well 
she kept it dark !); the Troubadours, a party of bright, if slightly 
twangy lady instrumentalists and dancers; and Miss Julia Reeves, 
who, like most of the “comedian and dancer” genus (don’t spell this 
with an “i,” please, Mr. Printer), easily beats her singing with her 

dancing. * * 
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THE OTHER BRIGHT ’UN, 


I have received the following letter from Jupy, in reply to mine 
of last week :— 

“99 SHOE Lani, LonpDon, E.C. 

‘‘ DEAR CALL Boy,—There has been a great improvement in the 
state of the London stage since you went away. Perhaps the London 
stage feels less nervous now you are on your holiday. You ask me in 
your letter if the new Adelphi play has been produced yet. It hasn't, 
but it soon will be, for I hear they are trying to hurry it on before 
you return. The actors and actresses say they won’t act if you are 
in the house on the first night, and Clement Scott (Brandon Thomas’s 
partner) declares that if he saw you in front, he wouldn’t come 
forward at the end of the play if his darling galleryites whistled for 
him all night. Messrs. Thomas and Scott’s adaptation from Le Maitre 
d’ Armes is announced in the advertisements as ‘A New Drama,’ but 
this is not its title, nor is it intended to convey that the play is to be 
new in the ‘New’ sense—which has 
been such a new-sense, by the way ! 
The coming Adelphi play will, of 
course, be merely new in the old 
sense. The D. 7. says that fine and 
strong parts have been given into 
the hands of William Terriss, Miss 
Millward, and Harry Nicholls—and 
if the D.\Z. doesn’t know anything 
about the matter, what paper should ? 


* 

“Tm glad to hear you are having 
‘Call Boy’s weather’ at Brighton. 
But don’t imagine that you are the 
only one with a Brighton pier. ( 
didn’t, but no matter.) George 
Edwardes has put one up for us at 
the Hmpire, and a finely-constructed 
one it is, too. Although it should 
hardly be for me to say so, there are 
‘more nice girls to be seen on owr 
Brighton pier in one night, than you 
could see on yours ina month. And 
the best of our Brighton pier girls 
is, that they don’t get their pretty 
bathing-dresses in the least bit 
wet. Yours make themselves look like so many soused seals in two 
seconds. Ret on 

“Yeg; I have been to see New York Divorce and A Youngster’s 


WELLINGTON DE Boots CLARKE. 
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‘+ Adventure at the Strand, and a merrier or funnier double-bill I never 


had presented to me. I was thereon the first night, and whom do 
you thjnk I saw in a private box? Why, my old friend, Wellington 
de Boots Clarke, who is Mr. Wilfred Clarke’s father. He was looking 
immensely proud of his comic son whenever there was loud laughter 
and as that was ringing through the house nearly the whole evening, 
you may guess that he had apretty busy time of it, looking immensely 
proud. Wilfred Clarke’s Paul Roach is really’ a most amusing 
character, and it is played by the young actor with that degree of 
briskness and point which makes it quite reasonable in one to suppose 
that Charles Wyndham will not be without a worthy successor in his 
particular line of comedy-acting. Some of our young yawning actors 
and actresses of comedy would do well to take a few lessons in 
electricity from this clever son of John §. Clarke. I don’t refer to 
the present Strand company, for Messrs. Arthur Helmore, A. Wood, 
Oswald YorKe and Rankin Duvall, and the Misses Nancy Noel, Marie 
Hudspeth, Muriel Wylford and Caroline Ewell are all sufficiently 
lively at their work. I have received your verses to Miss Nancy Noel, 
but, candidly, I don’t think much of them. They don’t half come up 
to the quality of the por- — 

trait—to mention nothing — 
of the original. But Ill 
forgive you this time if 
you promise not to do it 
again. Perhaps you find 
Brighton a difficult place 
towritein..... Ithink 
I know what’s the matter. 
Your window overlooks 
the bathing - machines, 
doesn’t it? No wonder 
your muse isn’t up to the 
mark. Shift your table 
from the window before 
you write your next ‘Call 
Boy,’ please. I’m afraid 
business and pleasure don’t 
mix well, You will have 
to come back to Shoe 
Lane if you can’t manage 7 Z 
anything better than the THE CALL Box's GIRLS. 
following : wig No. 176.—Miss Nancy Noel. 


To Miss N*no* N**1, 


- art 


IF I could only wield the quill It sounds, no doubt. extremely 
Of those who write to Tosti’s nice 
fancy, To sing of moons their watch 
"I'would easy be this page to fill a-keeping . 


With loving language to my 
N*nc*. 
But I am but a simple lad, 
Possessed of ordinary fancies, 
And influenced, for good or bad, 
By ordinary circumstances, 


O’er lovers off to Paradise, fing. 
While all the city’s safely sleep- 
The notion is a pretty one, 
I do not for a moment doubt it. 
But how the dickens is it done? 
I wish you'd tell me all about it. 


= ® 
*» 


‘“‘]-daresay you do; but perhaps you will be good enough, the next 
time you write verses to a charming young actress like Miss Nancy 
Noel, to go into raptures over her cleverness, and to speak a lot of 
nice things about her face. Luckily her face here speaks for itself, or 
I would make you write your C.B.G. poem all over again. 

x 


& 

‘‘ The report you have heard about Ibsen being engaged to write the 
new Drury Lane drama is all wrong. Sir Augustus has been much 
upset about your par of last week. He says that people wouldn't go 
to his show if they thought it was going to be a goody-goody kid’s 
play like A Doll’s House. The real authors of the piece are Sir 
Augustus himself, Henry Hamilton and Cecil Raleigh...... Now 
I must be off. Write again soon to 

‘Yours affectionately, 


* ” 
. “ JUDY. 


I hear it is likely that Mr, Wilfred Clarke will bring down New 
York Divorce in a week or twc. Heand his play would be welcome. 
I wot me of some Americans about here, to whom New York Divorce 
ought to come in particularly handy. THE C. B. 


THE Rev. Joseph Parker asks, Who hath laid the corner stone of 
the earth?” Wegive it up. The earth being round, the job of finding 
its corner is calculated to corner the person who attempts the search. 


one Ore 


A BRICK of a man: The seller of bad coals, 


iy 


AUGUST 28, 1895. 


DURING DINNER. 


HE had taken Miss Wimhurst down 
to dinner. Mr. Cleaver had never met 
her before, and he opened conversation 
in the usual manner. | 

“ Aw, Miss Wimhurst, don’t you 
think we are having very mixed 
weather? This rain, you know——” 

“ Speaking of rain, is it not strange 
that the air is damper in winter than 
in summer, though in summer the air 
contains more moisture?” 

* Bless me, you don’t mean to say 

’ 


“The explanation of this seeming 
contradiction is simple enough. The 
sensation of dampness depends, not 
upon the absolute quantity of water- 
vapour in the atmosphere, but upon 
the proportion actually present, and 
the quantity which the air is capabie 
of absorbing.” 

“ Aw, now I think——” 

“In hot weather the air can take up 
a great deal of moisture without being 
saturated, and the higher the tempera- 
ture the more it can absorb. It may, 
therefore, contain a large quantity of 
vapour, and yet may be comparatively 
dry. In winter, when the tempera- 
ture is low, a small quantity of moisture 
will render the air damp, since it will 
approach more nearly to the point of 
saturation.” | 

“JT cannot say I have considered the 
point, but what do you think of this 

roposed balloon expedition to the 
orth Pole?” 

“To where?” 

“To the North Pole.” 

“T am not acquainted with the 
place. Is it near Australia?” 

“Oh, no; quite in the opposite 
direction.” 

“ Apropos of Australia, it is inter- 
esting to note that it has been called 
a ‘fossil continent,’ because it presents 
types of life which have perished or 
become insignificant elsewhere.” 

“ Aw, but I have met plenty of old 
fossils in England.” 

“ Some time about the beginning of 
the Tertiary period of geology a con- 
vulsion of nature severed the connec- 
tion which at one time existed between 
Australia and Asia, and from that time 
the former has been left to develop 
herself on her own lines,” 

* You just mentioned convulsions of 
nature, and I see that Vesuvius is active 
again.” 

“Ts he?” 

“Not he, but it. The place, you 
know.” 

“Ah, yes; the place where they 
make the cigar lights. But I do not 
smoke, so I have never troubled myself 
about the matter.” 

“The new appointment to the Bishopric of Winchester, I see, has 
given general satisfaction.” 

“‘T was not aware that there was a new appointment. What did 
they do with the last bishop?” 

“They buried him.” 

“Why?” 

‘* Because he died.” 

“Oh! Speaking of bishops, it is noticeable that five names of 
eminent churchmen stand out prominently in our annals as having 
most influenced the course of our history. I, of course, allude to 
Lanfranc, Anselm, Becket, Wolsey and Laud. Of these men, William 
Laud was the least distinguished for intellectual force; yet the cir- 
cumstances of his age enormously exaggerated his influence. He led 
an anti-Puritan reaction just when the Puritan movement was reaching 
its culmination, and the result was portentous and far-reaching. 
Laud gave to the English Church an anti-Puritan bias which it has 
never lost, but which was most strongly marked during the political 
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THE RULING PASTIME: 
A GOLF PARTY IN THE NORTH. 


and ecclesiastical contests of the later Stuarts.” 

“Ah, yes; I suppose so. The anti-Puritan feeling was, of course, 
displayed in the animadversions made nearly a year ago upon the 
behaviour of Mrs. Ormiston Chant.” 

‘Of whom?” 

“ Mrs, Ormiston Chant.” 

“7 don’t think I know her; but speaking of chants, the first reli- 
gious music is no doubt due to is sf si = : : 

“T say,” remarked Cleaver a little later to his host, ‘I cannot make 
out that Miss Wimhurst at all. She has been laying off to me on all 
sorts of recondite subjects, and does not know anything about anything 
that is in everybody’s mouth.” | 

“T forgot to put you up tothat. The secret is this—that she knows 
very little; but lately she has been taking in a weekly scrap paper 
which prints ‘Curious Answers to Silly Questions.’ She gets the 
replies off by heart and works them into her conversation as oppor- 
tunity offers.” 
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AFTER THE DINNER. 


‘‘LOOK HERE, OLD MAN, IT’S NO USE YOU TRYING TO UNLOCK 
THE DOOR WITH A OIGARETTE,” 

“WHATSH THAT?” 

“You ARE TRYING TO OPEN THE DOOR WITH A CIGARETTE.” 


“BLESH ME! HOW STRANGSH. WONDER WHETHERSH I’vE 
SMOKED THE KEYSH |” 
creeper 
Safe. 


‘““WERE you not. afraid to go through Greece alone ona walking 
tour, seeing that brigandage still exists there?” 
“Not at all. You see I always had a loaded revolver at the bottom 
of my knapsack,” 
eee 


A Musical Dog. 


“IDO not agree with you that all dogs object to music.” 

“ Have you had any experience to the contrary?” 

“Yes. My own dog does not in the least mind having a brass band 
round his neck,” | 7 

| 

SWEDEN has a deaf and dumb corps of the Salvation Army. At 
home, those who hear the members of that body wish that either they 
themselves were deaf or that the Armyists were dumb. 


AUGUST 28, 18Y5. 


POT POURRI. 


MARRIAGES are on the increase in Sweden. That is, possibly, the 
reason that one hears such a lot-about. Swedish matches, 
* & : 5 
4 
JOHN Buans, M.P., has become a father. He will now be unable 
to state that there is no “kid” about him. | | 


* * 
* 
THE newly-returned Members of the House of Commons have now 


all taken the oath, The rejected candidates did them swearing some 


time ago. * * 
* 


THE lady whose husband ran away from her made searching in- 
quiries about him, — 
* 


SOME people like advances, but it is understood that the Malagasies 
do not like the French advance upon Antananarivo. 
* & 


* 
SoME French glass-blowers have come out on strike. When asked, 
“What about the glass?” they observed, “Oh, that be blowed !” 


Qos; 


AN OLD FRIEND. 


SIMPKINS was out of employment—his now almost chronic state. 

His wife kept their two bodies and souls together by laundrying 
for the few gentlefolk who came to eke out the remainder of the 
summer in their quiet little village. 

Said she one day to her spouse, 

“Th’ sooner thee gets a job th’ better; it ’un’t be long afore the 
gene goes awaay, an’ then whaat be we to do is more’n whaat oi can 
tal.” 


“Doan’t ee taak on, thur’s a good ‘ooman, Oi seen th’ squoire 
"smarnin’ an’ ’e sez, ‘Simpkin’s,’ sez ’e, ‘ be thee ony sort o’ gaard’ner?’ 
Sez oi, ‘Oh-h, sur, oi knoows a bit. ‘ Well,’ sez ’e, ‘moi maan be took 
ill, aand, ef thee loikes to coom oi’ll gi’ yea job. ‘Thaank ee, zur,’ 
sez Oi, aand oi be jest a-goin’ ; so ’eere’s loock to we,” 

“ Ah-h, aand it’s ter be ’ooped aas it ’ull.” 

And Simpkins went. 

Now the Squire, although a Squire, was not a rich man, and his 
gardener was the only man he had on his estate, which was but a 
small one, consequently he would give a helping hand in his garden, 
of which he was very proud. 

Well, Simpkins came, and the Squire told him that the first thing he 
wanted him to do was to gather some pears that grew rather high up. 

‘Lor,’ zur!” said Simpkins, looking up and shading his eyes, “be 
oi to get a ladder oop theer?” 

_ “Yes, certainly ; that can easily be done. You'll have to get the 
longest.” “a 

Simpkins shook his head slowly. 

‘Moi toppiece ’ud swime to go after they peears.” 

‘Really, 'm sorry to hear you say that: you must be——” 

‘‘ Ah-h, zur, oi be got very weak en th’ yead. Ye see, zur, me aand 
the woife ’aave 'aad buut lettle to yeat th’ larrst fower moonth.” 

“And I hope you’ve not had too much to drink.” 

“Noa, noa, zur. Ef yow believes me, zur——” 

“Yes, yes,” said the Squire, cutting him short; for he knew the 
predilection of such to ramble on when once set in motion, “Then 
I suppose I must get the pears myself.” 

d he did. 

It was little sae pa knew of gardening. He had an allotment 
certainly, and, considering it never had anything but potatoes, which 
were planted, hoed, and dug up by Mrs. Simpkins, he had not much 
to do there in the way of gardening. ‘ 

It was the time for transplanting, and Simpkins had been busy 
making a new shrubbery, taking young trees and shrubs from other 
parts of the garden. 

The Squire came along. | 

“ Bless me, Simpkins! you seem to be planting these anyhow, with 
no regard as to whether they’ve faced north, south, east, or west. 


_ You've evidently not read Virgil on the subject of planting trees.” 


‘t Be thaat a new book on gardening’, zur?” 

The Squire was highly amused by such a question, but did not 
attempt to explain who Virgil was. 

se Td better do the rest of them myself.” 

And hedid. | 

One day after a long drought there happened: to fall a few drops of 
rain. The Squire was strolling round the grounds, when he came 
across Simpkins, with his hands in his pockets, standing just within 
an out-house. ) 

‘ How’s this, Simpkins, when there's so much to do?” 

“'Whoy, zur, et a-raainin’, aand bein’ so mooch. waanted, oi 
thought et ’ud be a pety to kape a drop off, so oi just stood ou to’ th’ 
waye,”” | 

‘And the Squire made him stand out o’ th’ waye altogether, 


Wy 
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| WONDER! 


“J WONDER HOW LONG THESE PEOPLE WILL STOP IN.” 
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~ NEC SCRIRE FAS EST OMNIA. . 
ray THERE were many compartments vacant in the h 
‘ ore set train to Brighton, but the old 
. achelor whose immaculate _grooming spoke 
WH FEL| N [ry ERIE volumes for his man-servant, and whose still jet- 
<a 7 black locks should have been as good as a half- 
\ oom a i back-page “ad.” at the very least to his barber, 


~/ - pined for female society. His ideal woman was 
one who was both young, beautiful, and cultured ; 
and just such a one, who seemed to fill the bill 
in every particular, sat calmly in the off-hind 
seat of a “First,” gazing disinterestedly at a 
porter who was apparently practising juggling 
with lighted:lamps on the roofs of some carriages 
in another siding. | 

He opened the door timorously and took a 
seat—the near-forward seat, which was conse- 
quently the farthest from the divine female. He 
removed his chapeau and dabbed his venerable 
brow with a delicate “wipe.” Then he settled 
himself comfortably back in the cushions ; only 
to unsettle himself when a newsboy passed along 
: the platform. Illustrated periodicals he bought 
at) (though he hated pictures), and an “ evening” 
| er rag (though he loathed its orthography). Then 
the train started. 

It’s a weight off one’s mind when the train 

starts without shipping a third, or even fourth 

~ “undesirable ;”’ and the old buck having osten- 

tatiously craned his head out of the carriage 

window and gazed critically at the highest 

heavens, led off boldly with some common-place 

conviction of a meteorological order. Beauty 

was not diffident—indeed, beauty was rather 

loquacious than otherwise when once the ice was 
broken. 

No-o, she had not been to Cowes, and conse- 
quently hadn’t seen the Hohenzollern; nor had 
she sate out Ali Abroad. Yes, it was “ fear- 
fully” hot; but didn’t he think that cooling 
drinks only made one feel the heat the more? 
Of course he thought so—from that instant for- 
ward, Any conviction of hers would have 
received his unconditional sanction just then. 

Emboldened by the condescension of the fair 
one, the old beau metaphorically gave the con- 
versational cards a fresh shuffle. She was travel- 
ling quite alone, apparently without the least lug- 
gage—(even the poor Duke of Hamilton always 
carried his own cake of soap)—and this gave rise 
in the old chap’s mind to many conjectures. 
Judiciously, if in somewhat indifferent taste, he 
pressed the lovely passenger upon personal 
points, and at last screwed his courage to the 
sticking-place sufficiently to ask: 

‘“ Unmarried, I suppose?” 

“ That’s just the point I’m not posted on, old 
chap,” replied the belle of the train, with a free- 
dom which seemed to relieve a pent-up anxiety, 
“you see we only had a common jury—men 
possessed of the average intelligence of earwigs 
—and they disagreed |” 

It was no great matter perhaps, and but a 
stranger's business at best, but the elderly swain’s 
converse dried up quicker than a gutta-percha 
shoe on a warm hob, and when the cavalcade 


halted at Three Bridges he was one.of the first 
ACROSS THE HERRING-POND.—(No. 11.) to alight upon the welcome platform. 
Jupy’s Own Double-Distilled Extra-Special Artist, this week contributes his last sketch. 
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Old Barney. I WAS ON A TRAIN THE OTHER DAX; A FELLOW CAME UP TO THE | 
CONDUCTOR ASKING A FREE PASS TO CHICAGO,—SAID HE WAS A REPORTER ON THE A Poor Plea. 
SQUALLER AND HAD LOST HIS PRESS TICKET. “OH,” SAID THE GUARD, ‘THE EDITOR J. P. Have you any explanation to offer as to 
OF THAT PAPER IS ON THE TRAIN.” HE TOOK HIM BEFORE THE EDITOR AND SAID, hat vou ware Going at elayen, at night-Gn the ; 
“Ig THIS MAN A REPORTER ON YOUB PAPER?” “YES,” SAID THE EDITOR, AFTER preserves! | ; 4 
THE GUARD HAD LEFT, “LOOK HERE!” SAID THE YOUNG MAN, as | AIN'T ON YOUR Prisoner. L only went for a lark. 
PAPER AT ALL.” “No,” SAID THE OTHER, “AND I AIN'T THE EDITOR. 


J. P. But if you went for a lark that hardly 


accounts for a grouse being found in your coat 
Good Accommodation. pocket, Six weeks, for making such an idiotic mistake, 


He had seen an advertisement of board and lodgings at a farm- 


———— ff 
house, and engaged by letter a room for three weeks. On his arrival, . . . 
after a long drive fron the ratlway station, he was shown his “room.” ie Sporting Question. 
“Good heavens, this is a stable,” he shouted. Host. Arn’t you shooting this morning? 
“It’s all right, Mister,” replied the farmer, “I turned the two Guest. No. , I’ve got a violent cold in my head. 


horses out to grass yesterday, so that they won't trouble you.” _ Host. But you don’t shoot with your head. 
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LONDON: August 23, 1895. 


I HEARD a political riddle the other day, and this is how it ran: 
* * 


Q.—In what way is there a resemblance between Jonah and Sir 

William Harcourt? A.—They were both 

thrown out, and had to take refuge in W(h)ales. 
x & 


Another missing Member whose absence will 
bedeplored, is the Honourable “ Bobby” Spencer. 


- the best dressed man in the House of Commons. 
The chief story told about him is that he once 
stood up in the House of Commons, looking the 
very pink of masherdom, and roused inex- 
tinguishable laughter by beginning a speech with 
the words : “Mr. Speaker, I am not an agricul- 
tural labourer.” or 
wz 


And now the Honourable “ Bobby” Spencer 
is waiting for something to turn up; and, 
though his opinions are not my opinions, 1 do 
hope that something will turn up for him soon. 


A fresh Armenian Outrage has been com- 
mitted ; the perpetrator of it is Sir Lewis Morris, 
and the Editor of the Daily News is an 
accessory after the fact. It is perpetrated in 
verse, and is no less trying to sensitive nerves than if it had been 
wrought in blood. At all events it ought to have the effect of 
making Sir Lewis Morris impossible for the Laureateship. 

* * 


WAITING FOR SOME- 
THING TO TURN UP. 


* 

The rise and fall of Sir Lewis Morris is, in fact, one of the strangest 
things in the political history of literature, The man who was at the 
bottom of it was the late John Bright. Nobody had ever heard of 
Lewis Morris when of a sudden John Bright took it into his head to 
adorn his speeches with extracts from that gentleman’s poems. 
Forthwith the whole wide world of Nonconformity hailed Lewis 
Morris as a poet. One day, however, John Bright died, and then 
Lewis Morris ceased to be quoted, and the Daily Chronicle—to which 
“ organ” the Nonconformists always go to get the straight tip about 
the Higher Culture—declared that Mr. William Watson was a greater 
man, and far more worthy of the bays. And so the glory of Lewis 
Morris was dimmed. eh aa 

* 

Mr. Hall Caine is starting for America in a day or two. As his 
mission is to a certain extent political, the fact may fairly be recorded 
in this column. For Mr. Hall Caine is going to confer with the wise 
men of Canada about Canadian copyright. 

x # 


* 
Now, Canadian copyright lis popularly supposed to be a mystery 
too deep for the ordinary man to comprehend. 
Nevertheless, I will try to make matters as 
intelligible as 1 can. | 


To begin with, then, the Canadians want 
to be able to buy good books at a low figure, 
and they want printers to have a good time. 
Two very commendable ambitions, are they 
not? Only it does not seem quite clear why 
the interests of British authors should be 
sacrificed in order to achieve them. 


’. Yet this is what the Canadians propose. 
If British authors want to sell their books in 
Canada, they must, they say, have them rinted 
there—a step which, in most cases woul result 
in a very appreciable loss, because Canada is 
notoriously the worst book-market in the 
civilised world. es 
* 


If, on the other hand, the English author 
1 elects not to print in Canada, the Canadians 
i, are to be free to print his books for him. It 
MW is, indeed, prescribed that they shall pay him 
Ys 2 royalty so small as to be hardly worth 
a mentioning. But there is no machinery for 
PSS ae the collection of this royalty, and in practice 
TaRixe REFUGE Ix it would, in all probability, be hardly ever 
WALES. paid. That is to say, in practice, the British 
author would be robbed in order that the Cana- 
dians might have cheap books and prosperous printers. If Mr. Hall 
Caine can manage to put a stopper on this iniquitous state of things, 
he will have done the world more good than it is ever likely to get by 
rending “The Manxman.” THE SPEAKER, 


The Honourable “ Bobby ”’ used to be considered — 
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THE ELECTRIC TAILOR. 


In stony-hearted Ox- ee 
ford Street mT” ts 
Where sunbeams 
now shine 
gloriously, 
Alberto Greenshield, 
tailor small, 
Has acted most up- 
roariously. 


“Don’t touch me! 
Keep away!” 
he cried 

In tones of infeli- 
city ; 

“There’s danger in 
me, oh, beware ! 

I’m charged with 
electricity.” 


They took him to the 
station-house, 

And found his elec- 

tricity 


Was nothing more or less than al- 
Coholic eccentricity ! 


The Beak but fined him half-a-crown— 
A matter of simplicity— 

But it sufficed to cure the Snip 
Of all his electricity. 


The Innocence of Youth. 


Banger. I should like to see my son married. 

Hopkins. But he has hardly arrived at years of discretion. 

Banger. That’sjustit. By the time he arrives at years of discretion 
he will probably object to get married at all. 


a eT 


Hadn’t Time. 


‘: “So you went to the country on Sunday, did you, Mrs. Hogg; ! 
ear.” 
“ Yes, me and the old man thought we'd have a change.” 

“ And what did you see when you got there?” 

“Nothink. It was a cheap trip and we had to start off home 
again.” 


SHILLING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


- Oh—er—I beg your pardon, Mr. Bull, but have you tried our 
eee Soap? We advertise it extensively in the Shilling Grace 

und.” 

“No, sir. Neither do I intend dealing with any of the crew who 
resort to such a despicably mean method of advertising their goods.” 
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SAID the friar to the jester, “I think we will take 
But another good bow] of chartreuse, — 
‘We will drink to the abbess—her health is at stake.” 
‘Said the jester, ‘God bless her and hers ! 


JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs., Aug,.15.—Thanks to Messrs. Bevill and Hyde, spent 
delightful day racing at Kempton Park. “Follow me,” said Bevill. 
“Do what I do,” said Hyde. ‘“ Are you both of the same opinion?” 
I asked. “No!” they chorussed. They tossed up a coin, whom I 
should follow first—heads, Bevill, or Hyde, tails, “Well?” said I. 


“Tudor,” said Hyde. “All right,” said I. “ Hasty Girl,” said Bevill. | 


“I beg your pardon, sir.” ‘Name of a horse, Judy, name of a mare,” 
said Bevill. ‘‘Oh,”.said I, and backed Tudor. He won. This sort 
of thing’ was continued throughout the day, and I won a decent sum. 

Fri., Aug. 16.—Kempton. Same business. Obeyed Bevill first. 
Same result—until the last race when Bevill wanted me to back Guinea 
Pig, and Hyde, Monkey Boat. I told them to back Nixe. They did. 


I did. And we sung together an unwritten song. Went by the | 


S.W.R., of course ; and, of course, they were late, and, of course, they 
didn’t run a fair number of first-class carriages. 

Sat., Aug. 17.—By the famous Marguerite to Margate and Boulogne 
and back. Liked the going and it was not the Marguerite’s fault 
that I didn’t like so well the coming back. Nor was it the sea’s fault, 
it was simply the fact of coming back. 

Sun., Aug. 18.—To Southsea, and by the S.W. again—because they 
advertised the train to make the journey faster than the other lines ; 
and—wonder of wonders !|—it arrived before its time! ! 

MMon., Aug. 19.—Laid low by neuralgia. Heat, I suppose. Not 
even a long, long evening at the Empire could rid me of the pain. 

Tues., Aug. 20.—Spent a delightful day racing at Windsor, this 
time thanks to the Brothers Frail. How often it is that people are 
mis-named. Cheerible Brothers would have been much more fitting. 


We will drink to the lady in mellow liqueur, 
And we'll pray that her life lay in clover.” 
“The Last Bottle it is,” said the friar, “ I aver,” 

But the jester said, “Yes, and one over.” 


Windsor Races are particularly happy. Everything is so excellently 
arranged : easy access to the paddock, comfortable shelter from sun 
and rain, good view, etc.; but all these good things had no effect on 
my excruciating neuralgia,—and I can’t write a line. Perhaps you 
have noticed it? Yes, I thought you must. “ Come ‘again to- 
morrow,” said the Cheeri—I mean the Frail Bro—I mean the 
Brothers Frail. ‘ No,” said I. ‘ 

Wed., Aug. 21.—But I did. And two days at Windsor Races 
restored me to myself again. No, I didn’t lose. 3 


ARTIFISHIAL PIETY. 

 SCENE.—A landscape. RUSTIC discovered fishing in a river. 

VICAR. Hullo! here’s an inf—godless youth breaking the Sabbath 
in our favourite swim. It’s too bad ! 

FRIEND. Go, my brother, and warn him of the terrible punishment 
that awaits all evildoers. 

Vioar. I will (retires). 
FRIEND. -How sad it is! ... Nature pure and holy .... Man 
only vile .... (CMoralizes for five minutes. VICAR returns.) Your 

discourse does not seem to have moved him: is he obdurate? 

Vicar. Well, the fact is, I didn’t say anything. I had a look at 
his tackle first, and found him fishing with a meat-hook on a piece 
of string. He can do no harm, and may keep other people off. 
Let us leave him as a living proof that the wicked never prosper. 

FRIEND. By all means. An excellent idea | 

[Lreunt piously. Soft music. Distant church bells. 
) CURTAIN. 
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Which, during a little harmless badinage—for 


GLOGSON and Fogson were detested rivals, They 
both aspired to the hand of the fair Julia and 
when they heard that she was staying 
village in Kent, they each said to himself, “‘There I 
will spend my holidays. I will go down on Saturday 
and ask her to be mine.” Now, Fogson missed the 


On his arrival, Glogson hastened to the fair Julia's 
apartments, She was out taking the air in the flelds. 
Ascertaining from her landlady the direction she 
would return, he hurried to meet her. On his way he 
met a pretty villager, who had been gathering apples 
in a neighbouring orchard ; shesmiled, he smiled ; and 
then the artless young thing offered him one, 


Glogson considered himself a bit of a dog—he ate, then 
continuing his walk he at length came upon the fair 
Julia. “Mr. Glogson, this ts a surprise!” “Not an 
unpleasant one, I trust ?”’ said he, making a low bow, 
for he was determined to come to the point at once, 
having ascertained that Fogson would be there anon. 


firat coach, so Glogson got the start of him. 


Soa, aa —= 
5 re Ss v 
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But no pomaceous siren stood in his path to tempt 
him with squirm-producing fruit. His way was clear. 
Calling on the fair Julia he was soon kneeling at her 
feet and asking her to be his; chagrined by what 
appeared to her Glogson’s morose behaviour, she at 


How strange he fs, thought she. Perhaps twas 
bashfulnesss. She would assist him. Would he come 
in and rest? Hastily begging to be excused, he 
raised his hat from his clammy brow and fied. And 
while he lay squirming on the bed at his inn his rival 


She blushed and said “ How could it be.” He was 
about to say that those words gave him hope, and 
already had placed his hand upon his heart, when he 
felt a sudden and violent pain. That green apple! 
His brow contracted, he could not speak, his hand no 


longer pressed the region of his heart. Silently they arrived. nfortunately, the apple girl’s sweetheart once consented. So they were united and lived as 
returned to her apartments, Glogson’s face undergoing was giving it her for flirting with a stranger, or happily ever after as most married couples do, according 
many changes. Fogson might have had one too, to the story books. ne 
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ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


asd 


W. A. L. L.—So far as we can judge you are. both right and both 
wrong. It’s a question of making up. She, no doubt, is cleverer at . 
ae up than you are, but it is the man’s duty to make the first 
advance. | | 


FROWBEIDGE.—We can’t help you this time. You presume on good 
nature. It’s not a question of lending, it’s a question of giving, and 
after a certain amount of generosity charity stays at home. 


JOSEPH.—She was about as impossible a woman as you, apparently, 
are an impossible man. 


IRD'S 


CUSTARD 
carter POWDER 


THE CHOICEST DISHES AND THE RICHEST CUSTARD. 


No Eggs 
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ground, phewing a good deal, and wiping his forehead. 


- he hoped it would be ready, and he then went on to the 
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THE TALE OF A LEG. 


GRIGSBY was an Alpine climber. 

For many A ka he had been in the habit of taking his 
holidays on the Alps, and had ascended Mont Blanc, Monte 
Rosa, Col du Géant, and in fact all the highest mountains. 

He usually took four guides with him, always the same if 
he could get them, and being a genial sort of man, they natu- 
rally got very much attached to him, more especially when 
they were roped together. 

They were always anxious to do all they could for Grigsby, 
and to fall in with all his wishes though not to fall into all the 
crevasses he did, and out of which they had to pull him. 

On one occasion they were descending a mountain when 
they saw an object which at first they took to be a crevasse: 
one of them took his baton, quite expecting to hollow out a 
hole in the snow, but with his first prod he found it to bea 
substance, and not a crevasse. They approached it curiously, 
what could it be? It was a leg—a footless leg ! 

They were horror-struck. It was a curious shaped leg, and 
Grigsby and the guides could not swear that it was a human 
leg. However, Grigsby was-the first to recover the shock, as 
he felt it: his duty to be, and said all he could to reassure them ; 
he went on to tell them that about five months ago hé remem- 
bered there had been an accident on this very pass, and doubt- 
less this was a leg of one of the victims; they must take it 
down to the village below and have it buried. 

On one and all refusing to touch it to carry it down, Grigsby 
was compelled to shoulder it himself, but not far; the guides, 
feeling ashamed of allowing their master to carry it, soon 
relieved him of his burden, for it was a burden, and a heavy 
one, too; covered with ice as it was. 

Eventually they reached an inn, which was close to the foot 
of the mountain for the convenience of climbers, as the village 
was some distance off. 

The landlord was standing in his doorway, smoking his pipe 
contentedly, until the appearance of the travellers, at first 
sight of whom his expression was one of anger, which however 
soon changed when he saw they were making for his hotel, as 
he was pleased to call it. 

The guide who carried the leg put it carefully down on the 


Grigsby meanwhile explained to the landlord, and went on to 

tell him what he had told his guides, when he was suddenly 

taken aback and astonished beyond measure at the landlord, 

who laughing louder and louder, slapping his thigh, said it 

was the best joke he’d ever heard in his life. At Grigsby's 

surprised look, however, he deemed it wiser to withhold his 
t amusement, though with some effort. 

On finds of this sort in the mountains, a declaration has to 
be made and some kind of form gone through besides attending 
the burying of the same. 

Grigsby ordered dinner for his guides and himself, saying 
they would be back in about three-quarters of an hour, when 


village to make his declaration, leaving the leg, which had 
been carefully covered over with a sack, outside the inn. 

After making all necessary arrangements for the leg to be buried 
that evening, they retired to the inn and made the heartiest of 
meals. 

The time for the ceremony arrived. Grigsby and his guides turned 
up at the place appointed, having sent a cart to the inn for the leg, 
which did not turn up. The time got on and the authorities began to 
rage. Grigsby sent a guide to the inn to see what caused the delay, 
and was astonished when, on his return, he told them the landlord 
refused to give up the leg, saying it was his prope ty 

They then went in a body to see the 
expression had yet undergone another change, in spite of having that 
day heard the best joke he’d ever heard in his life. 

“What is the meaning of this conduct on your part, sir?” said a 
gendarme to the poor landlord, who was quaking in his boots. 

“J don’t see why I should give up my own property.” 

“What do you mean by calling it your own property?” said 
ne gendarme, looking down at the landlord’s legs and pointing to 
them. 

*‘ Produce that leg at once, or you’ll be arrested!” 

The leg, or rather only three parts of the leg, was produced, at sight 
of which Grigsby exclaimed : 

“ But what have you done with the rest of it? It isn’t all there.” 

“ Ah!” said the landlord to himself, “I see, I must make a clean 
breast of it. Well, monsieur, it is not what Z have done with it, it is 
what you and your guides have done with it.” 

““What do you mean? What are you talking about?” 

‘“‘Monsieur and his guides have eaten it—hear me, if you please, 
messieurs,” said he, with his hands up, as they made exclamations 


andlord, and found his’ 
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Boy (to Piscator, who has been whipping the stream all day without any 
luck). YOU'LL BE GETTING A FISH CAUGHT ON ONE OF THEM LITTLE 
"OOKS IF YER AIN'T CAREFUL. 


and would have spoken. 

‘They have ‘souped,’ ‘ entréed ’ and ‘rotied’ on it.” 

They stood aghast. 

He went on. 

“It is a leg of beef, and my leg of beef.” 

“But if this is true, what was it doing up there on the mountain?” 
said Grigsby, who had recovered his shock. © 

‘Voila, Monsieur. I am not a rich man, and I have lost so much 
meat by having no travellers come this way, or else travellers have 
come and J have had none to give them, so I had an idea! ‘ Why not 
have a good stock and keep it frozen up there?”’—here he pointed up 
the mountain. 4 . 

“Very good—very good idea, indeed,” said Grigsby, now quite 
himself again. But why didn’t you tell us at first?” 

‘* Pardon to monsieur’s guides ; but it was my secret, and if found 
out I should still lose my meat yet another way.” . 

“But why do you not cover it up more effectually ?” 

“A little avalanche must have uncovered it,” said the landlord, 
with*a shrug of his shoulders. 

After all this they sat down once more to a gool meal, and again 
“souped,” “entréed” and “rotied ” on the once frozen leg of beef. 


ons 


; A Postponement. 
waa dames Keeper. I’ve brought you your bill for the past 
month. 


Flifoy. Oh, you had better keep it. I am somewhat unsystematic 
in my habits, and I might mislay it. 
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JUDY’S JOTTINGS. 
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HOBBS SCOTCHED! 
SCENE—Zhe Lambeth Workhouse. 


“ TAKE, oh, take this glass away |! 
With fumes of whisky reeking.” 
So spoke the Reverend Mr. Hobbs, 
For Temperance-faddists 
speaking. 


“The pocket-flasks,’ he added; 
“which 
Some Lambeth Guardians 
flourish 
At luncheon-time can only tend 
Intemperance to nourish.” 
The Flask-men waved their flasks 
on high 
And wildly shouted “ Never 
Will we our tiny bottles yield— 
We'll stick to them forever |” 


Then said the Reverend Mr. 
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Hobbs, 
“ll bring my little tumbler 
From which cold water I will 
quaff, 
My stomach to encumber.” 


The Flask-men shouted, “So you 
may ! 
Your cheerless glass we shrink 
from ; 
And you sha’n't take our ‘Scotch’ away, 
Nor yct the flasks we drink from.” 


“ You are,” rejoined the Reverend Hobbs, 
“ The silly slaves of Bacchus ; 
For ‘ Siccis omnia dura,’ as 
Once sang Horatius Flaccus.” 
eee eee 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 


SCENE—TZhe Promenade, Bouboutte-les-Bains, thronged with fashion- 
able ladies, TimE—WHight o’elock. The band is playing in the 
hivsque, the stars are coming through the twilight, the odours of 
flowers and the perfumes of women’s dresses wafted on the 
Southern breeze. CAPTAIN BLONDEL’S VALET, JOHNSON, in 
his master's newest suit of clothes. LADY CAREW’S MAID, 
SMITH. in a white and gold opera-wrap belonging to her mistress, 
and a plumed picture hat. 

JOHNSON. Yours and mine being on the dine—— Very near poetry 
that, Miss Hess. 2 | 


= — — 


= S-. N 


SmiTH. I never could abide poetry. My lady she reads a deal, and — 


writes it too. 

JOHNSON. I know the style o’ thing. “Gloom” and “doom.” 
“ Broken-’earted, for ever parted.” “Rapture” and “capture,” heh? 
SMITH. You ain’t never ’ad a peep into er diry! Don’t tell me. 

JOHNSON. No; but I’ve enjoyed opportunities of castin’ my eye 


over some of ’er correspondence. My man’s raly too indiscreet in the | 


way of leavin’ letters about. 

SMITH. She ain’t. It takes me all my time to—— 

JOHNSON. ’Unt up the sccrets of the prison ’ouse. Curosity, thy 
name is woman’ood !—othcrwise Hannette Smith. 

SMITH. I s’pose you've ’card what the pot said to the kettle? 

JOHNSON. I repoodiate the charge hinferred. When documents of 
the most privit and affectin’ nature are ‘abitually ieit exposed, I defy 
the least pryin’ temperament that ever bore the yoke of domestic 
service to resist the moot invitation of the pink invellop under the 
letter-weight, the bloo dilly doo be’ind the clock, or the delicate 
sympony in buff, with the bronze gilt monogram that ’appens to be 
skewered with a diamond scarf-pin to the pincushion. No, no, Miss 
Smith, My man as ’is faults, being over-asty in the matter of 
perquisites appropriated before bein’ exactly doo—— but never ’as he 
forced me to demean myself so far as to take the impression of a key 
in wax or other material. With hus everythink is above-board, and 
nothink locked up. 

SMITH. Not even money? 

JOHNSON. We never ’ave money. 

SMITH. Law! ’Ow about your wages, then? 

JOHNSON. Means we possess, to a certain extent, but moneyed we 


are not, nor do I blush to own it. With regard to your remark, the 


word wages is absolute. Stipend is the term at present in vog. 

SMITH. Styepond, then. 

JOHNSON. Asking pardon and to be excused for the personality, I 
should presoom that your experience of fashionable service was com- 
parative recent. 

SMITH. I never meant to let on; but you being such a friend and 
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all—— 

JOHNSON. My dear Miss Smith ! 

SmiTH. I don’t mind saying that I was upper chambermaid in a 
boarding-’ouse when my lady first took notice of me. 

JOHNSON. A boarding-’ouse. Can I believe my yeers? 

SMITH. A boarding-’ouse in Russell Square, where my lady was 
staying for ’er ’ealth, rest and quiet being prescribed for ’er nerves. 

JOHNSON.. Would it be generally considered indiscreet by that 
member of the gentle sex as ’as just spoken, to hinquire what particular 
game my lady was up to on that occasion ? | 

SMITH, Ain’t I told you? She was sufferin’ from insomniacs—and 
one of them nerve and brain specialities residing in the neighbour- 

JOHNSON. Tally-o! 

SMITH. She came to stay in Russell Square to be near im. 

JOHNSON. Ar, ar! I happrehend ! 

SmirH. And me being accustomed to attendin’ on an invalid, and 
my lady ’aving come without a maid—— 

JOHNSON. You got transplanted. We will now consign the subjec’ 
to oblivon, and proceed to inquire ’ow you enjoy your first experence 
of the Continon? Paris, now? 

Smit TH. As for Paris, being left in a top bedroom of that ’otel with 
grated windows, like rats in a trap, and taking my meals with them 
grinning foreign carvers and waiters, which, except for their noble 
’eads of ’air I cannot think more of them than monkeys—— 

JOHNSON. Which does credit to your taste. For though I ’ave met 
some very agreeable fellers among ’em, none that ever I saw ‘ave been 
in any way constitooted to ketch and old the female eye—'air or no 
‘air. But with regard to your opinion of Paris? 

SMITH. What I saw of Paris made me ’omesick for the Tottenham 
Court Road. 

JOHNSON, As for these Bangs now. Listen to the band, look at the 
dresses. You can’t deny the place is lively. 

SMITH. It ain’t a patch on Margit. 

JOHNSON. Still, it’s ’ealthier. The air-—— 

SMITH. ’Ealthy it may be, as to air, but it would be a Christian 
kindness to warn people not to drink them waters, 

JOHNSON. The waters is the chief attraction. We're here for the 
Bangs—besides other things. Rheumatic gout is our local trouble. 

SMITH. We come ‘ere to reducc our ‘ips, the new-shaped skirt 
setting so bad upon a full figger. | | 

JOHNSON. And so we take our constitutionals in company between 
the douches, and dine together at the corner table in the restaurong 
every evening, and confide to one another on limitations in the diet 
line in tones of suppressed emotion, and e¢ cetera, as per programme, 
only different. star hartistes oblige every fresh turn. It’s natur’ 
’uman natur, to bill and q, likewise to chop and change. Ho revore, 
Miss Hess, Ho revore ! | 

EXIT AND CURTAIN, 
ne 
A Difficult Operation. 
Mrs. McCarthy (to her youngest boy). Why, the barber has taken 
twice as much hair off your head as he should have done. Go back 
at once, and tell him to put matters right. 


STRANGERS IN A STRANGE LAND. 
) ee 
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First Cyclist. ARE YOU PNEUMATIC-TYRED OR CUSHION-TYRED? 
Second Cyclist. DAMN TIRED | 
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THE CALL BOY. 


Kin@’s ROAD, BRIGHTON. 

My DEAR Jupy,—We have at last come to the end of our splendid 
spell of “Call Boy’s weather,” and while the ever-advancing and 
retiring armies of trippers are wearing 
disappointed faces and damp clothes, 
the music-halls are beaming: with the 
broad grin of prosperity, and the theatres 
have ceased making a display of ‘idle 
tiers.” This is well—except for the 
trippers, poor souls! It was sad to see 
them taking crick-neck observations of 
5. thesky as they hurried out of the station 
-—, into the rain this morning, and I would 
have gone down on my knees then and 
there (10.30 A.M., outside the station), 
and prayed for an instant return of the 
blue and golden sky had I not felt that 
this would have been acting most un- 
fairly to the theatres and halls, which 
have been suffering fearfully from the 
fine weather. I hope, therefore, I did 
rightly in sticking to a standing posture 
and holding my tongue. But I was 
sorely tempted to do otherwise. 


I have been to the Alhambra again 
to see Fred. Storey as Sarah Bernhardt. 
The tragic Storey went as well as ever, 
and I am really surprised to see so many 
people understanding the skit. It either 
shows what a lot of people saw Sarah 
in Za Tosca, or what a lot pretend 
they did. I don’t think I told 

ou in my last what a _ splendid 
Scarpia Mr. George Walton made. I do now. Messrs. Storey and 
Walton have left to-day, but Mrs. Graydon, the manageress, has 
promised to fill up their place in the programme with a big and 
handsome “star.” Can Mrs. Graydon be going to “put on” Miss 
Marie le Blanc? She is the only music-hall “star” I can call to my 
mind who is handsome as well as big. I must go round and see. 


A TRAGIO STOREY, 


And talking of celestial phenomena, JUDY, I have actually been 
riding on a comet. It was the “Comet” coach, driven by young 
Arthur Woodland, whose father, Edmund, has been working the 
London and Brighton route for seventeen years, but not always with 
the “Comet.” At one time they were running the “ Express,” at 
another they took an “ Age.”’ Now they only take six hours—but 
then, you know, comets take a lot of beating. It takes thirty-two 
horses—eight teams—to run the coach on one journey, and it would 
take me thirty-two centuries to see how it can pay the Woodlands 
to charge passengers only a trifle over what they are asked for first- 
class tickets on the 
railway. At Horley, 
which is about mid- 
way between 
Brighton and Lon- 
don, we sat down to 
an excellent lunch at 
the “Chequers,” 
which is a typical 
coaching-house, full 
of old and new sport- 
ing prints, plain and 
coloured, and 
handled by cheerful 
people. Iintended re- 
turning to Brighton 
the next day in the 
same way, but ~. 
changed my mind on 22: 
hearing that Arthur “= 
Woodland was 
driving down a pri- 
vate party who were 
not going to stop 
on theroad for lunch. 
Not being a Succi, 
I returned by train. 
This was not a 


COMMENCEMENT OF THE DRAMATIC SEA-SON. 
comet ! — 
* 


I’m glad you liked |Wilfred Clarke’s Paul Roach in New York 
Divorce at the Strand. You wouldn’t be much of a critic if you 
hadn’t. He was down here on Thursday, and, in consequence of the 
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splendid notices he received from all the papers, had a Royal house in 
more than one sense. There’s nothing like sending your fame along 
before you, as an “agent in advance.” It always arranges things so 
much better for you than the real thing. Your fame, for example, 
has not a habit of getting intoxicated and forgetting to see to the 
billing of the town. me 

* 


Qwong-Hi has been down here too, but it was during the fair 
weather, and I’m afraid the Heathen Chinee didn’t get the best of the 
bargain, for once. But, fair or foul, I feel certain the weather would 
have made no difference in the attendance if there had been more in 
Brighton who knew how sweet and clever Miss May Edouin was. 
I’m sure there are far too many here who are ignorant on this point, 
or the theatre must have been crammed. There were many well- 
known names on the programme, in addition to those of Mr. Willie 
Edouin and his talented daughter, but the owners of them might have 
been the very rawest of amateurs for all the acting they did. They 
amused themselves most of the time by strolling about and forgetting 
their words. I hope the cause of this was nothing more serious than 
too much railway Journey.  * 

* 


An of alee dramatic season has commenced on the sands, The 
McMouther, who has played 

Hamlet in his time (not ours, 
thank Heaven !), has come down 
to reciting awful things about 
befooled ostlers and half-cooked 
firemen to audiences generally 
composed of three little chil- 
dren. The Eden and Roya! 
Theatres are looking very 


Mouther’s point of view—there “7 
is still plenty of room for good 
dramatic  entertainment— 
plenty ! ** 

« 


And so W. §. Gilbert and a 
Sir Arthur Sullivan have gone THE CALL Boy’s GIRLS, 
to the funeral of the hatchet No, 177,—Miss Beaumont Collings. 
again, and agreed to agree and ; 
to collaborate. I’m delighted to hear it—but I hope it’s true this 
time. You must remember that we have been taking this rumour in 
bi-monthly doses for some long time, and repeatedly waking up to the 
fact that the widely-advertised harmony has been all on one side—the 
side, of course, of Sir Arthur. I havea good mind not to believe in 
this reconciliation until I have received from Mr. Carte my ticket 
for the first night. “* 

* 


When you get this letter, Zhe Swordsman’s Daughter will have 
been produced at the Adelphi. You must let me hear all about it, 
for you know what an interest I take in the welfare of Adelphi melo- 
drama, and naturally I would rather have your opinion than—well, 
you know whose. With such a cast as I see written down in the 
papers, Zhe Swordsman's Daughter ought certainly to make a 
“ palpable hit.” id 

To Miss B***m*NT C*LL*NGS. 
No: of melodrama’s rant No: I ne’er could stand the fun 

I am anything but fond ; Of the so-called comic men. 
And applaud, I simply can’t Every comic man seemed one ; 
When I see the Hero pant And his jokes were overdone, 

Like a lap-dog in a pond. Worried into tatters, then / 
Heroes worry me, you know, But, although the comic man 

When they make so much Never was a pet of mine,— 
Though I couldn’t stand the clan 


ado; 
But, however bad the show, In my childhood,—now I can, 


I'd not hesitate to go, For I hear him speak his line 
So that I believed and knew In thy charming presence— 
It contained a part for you ! thine ! 


No: I never, as a lad, No: of melodrama bold 
Took to the bombastic style. I am not enamoured much. 
It was something more than There is in the story told 
bad (Generally ages old) 
Such a gaudiness unroll’d— 
Such a coarsely coloured touch. 
Dramas worry me, you know, 


To my thinking: it was sad— 
It was positively vile | 
Heroines in canvas sea, 


Only wetted to the waist, When they’re such a flashy hue; 
Seemed ridiculous to me. But, however crude the show, 
Probably, Miss B***m*nt C., I'd not hesitate to go, 

All the fault was in my taste, So that I believed and knew 

And my jeering was misplaced ? It contained a part for you ! 


Yours affectionately, THE O. B. 
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ROMANCES,: ANCIENT 
AND MODERN. 


No. 181.—FLOTSAM AND 
JETSAM. 

[Slackbridge, the orator, looked about him 
with a withering smile; and, holding out his 
right hand at-arm’s length (as the manner of 
all Slackbridges is) to still the thundering 
sen, waited until there was a profound 
stlence,—CHARLES DICKENS : Hard Times.] 
WITHIN a wide and spacious hall 

A countless crowd had mustered, 
And, holding all their hearts in thrall, 

The Spouter blared and blustered. 
He spoke anent a righteous cause, 

And so their cheers ascended 
Till by their long and strong applause 

The roof was wellnigh rended, 

But by-and-by a change there came 

To every wavering hearer ; 

And censuring yells, and cries of 
‘‘ Shame!” 

Rose clear and ever clearer. 
Whereon the Spouter ceased to spout 

(Since cease perforce must he), 

And held his hand at arm’s length out 

To still the thundering sea | 


His cause was good; his lips with great 
Grandiloquence were gifted : 
But every hearer howled irate, 
What time his voice he lifted, 
And much against bis cause’s foes 
Of personal satire vented. | 
Such underhand, un-English blows 
Those English hearts resented ! 
And (while, more loud than previous 
cheers, 
Up from those labouring creatures 
A chorus rose of gibes and jeers) 
The Spouter’s startled features 
Grew pale with troublous shades of 
doubt : 
Yet straight and firm stood he, 
And held his hand at arm’s length out 
To still the thundering sea ! 


More potent than the Danish king, 
The Spouter’s mute direction 

In minutes five sufficed to bring 
That sea to calm subjection. 

But bruised the Spouter stood, and sore, 
Black-eyed and almost blinded ; 

For the tide had to the Platform Shore 
Upwashed (and left behind it) 

The following wreck.—Two score of 

bricks, 

Of Swedish turnips twenty, 

Ten salmon tins, twelve walking-sticks, 
And putrid eggs in plenty : 

All which had “caught the Speaker’s 


So, when the tide receded, 
He laid his yersonal rancour by, 
And all his power he needed 
To keep from uttering screech on screech, 
So little pleased was he 
With the oddments washed to Platform Beach 
By that same thundering sea ! 


SS 
An Unconsequential Story. 


SHE was—no matter who. 

The date of her birth was—no matter when. 

She lived in a small, remote village—no matter where. 

aa father held some position in this remote village—no matter 
what. 

Was she a lady ? 

Who is not a lady, nowadays? Oh, yes, she was—a lady. 

Of importance? 

In her own estimation—of great importance! She showed it—no 
matter how. And the less said about this important lady—in her own 
estimation—the better—no matter why. 


a ve 


MEN who Make a Living out of a Living: Clergymen. 
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A MATERIALIST. | 


“T THINK IT’S GOING TO RAIN, DARLING—ALL THE BLUE SKY HAS GONE.” 
“Sky GO AWAY, MAMMA, GRAN’MA FALL DOWN.” 


A Precious Swindle. 


“ Look here, Abrahams. When I bought this diamond ring for fifty 
guineas, you warranted it to be a precious stone, and now I find it is 
simply very good paste.” 

‘“Vat’s de matter? You asked for a precious stone, and a precious 


stone you've got.” 
ee 


A Good Conversationalist. 

Nellie. You seemed much interested to-night in the conversation of 
Mr. Tomlinson. 

Edith. Yes; his subject was one in which he dealt with sensible 
matters, such as few of the young men of the day discuss. 

Nellie. What was it ? 

Edith. The superior advantages of married life, as compared with 
bachelordom. 


leet “taunt 


Query. 


CAN the long arm of coincidence ever come into operation in con- 
nection with the subject of shorthand ? 
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OVERHEARD AT EARL’S COURT. 


“FANCY WEARING A GREAT PILE OF STUFF LIKE THAT ON YOUR HEAD!” 


A FEW WORDS TOO MANY. 
‘ SCENE— Gentleman at his tailor’s. 


‘“‘ THIS coat is very well made, but there is something about it just 
here that’s not quite right.” 

“Really, sir! 1 don’t see much the matter—it fits you perfectly.” 

* But just look when I‘hold my arm like this!” | 

“Well, yes; perhaps it’s been cut just a leetle too much in the 
armhole; but I can assure you, sir, that none but the discrimi- 
nations of a tailor would notice it.” 

“But I—Z have noticed it, and I’m not a tailor!” 

“Pardon me, sir; but you were a tailor—the great Checkley, now 
long since retired.” 

“How the devil do you know that, since my name has been changed 
for nearly twenty years?” | 

“IT had the honour of being one of your apprentices, sir.” 

“Really, now—hum—ha! Strange how things of this sort turn 
up. Well, good morning, I'll send you a cheque.” 

It would have been as well if that tailor had not aired his memory 
to the extent he did, as it was the last cheque he ever received from 
his good customer, the ex-tailor, who wanted himself thought a 
thorough-bred gentleman. 

ee 
A Modern Bachelor. 

Hitzjoy. Marry? Not Il. I cannot afford it. 

Johnson. But it is no more expensive being married than keeping 
up a bachelor establishment. - 

Fitzgoy. Possibly not. That was not in my mind. 
how horribly costly a divorce would be. 


eee 


Bopy Snatchers : Snapshct photographers, 


J was thinking 
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HER LETTER. 


THE early morning postman’s knock re-echoed through 
the little terrace of modern residences dear to Brixton as 
Coobiddle Villas, and a pale, tired man, attired in dressing- 
gown and slippers, opened the front door of No. 17 and took 
in the can of milk. 

‘Mornin’, sir,” said the young postman, entering at the 
gate, “ here’s one for you, sir, from Ramsgit.” 

“From my wife,” said the pale man, somewhat dejectedly, 
‘You're early this morning, aren’t you, postman ?” 

“Hew minutes, sir.” | 

“'Y’ see I’m all alone here; could you manage to pop 
= the corner to the dairy and get me two five-farthing 
eggs?” 

“ Certainly, sir.” 

As the postman’s form disappeared round the corner he 
tore the envelope, took out wife's letter, and read : 


. “MARINE PARADE, TUESDAY, 

“ DEAR WILLIAM.—I am sorry to gather from yours of 
Sunday that you are not feeling up to the mark. You are 
working too hard at the office, I feel sure, and will break 
yourself down if you do not take a complete and thorough 
rest. | 

“T have scarcely slept a wink these past three nights 
since reading an article on the epidemic of burglaries that 
is raging in the suburbsof London. And you in those eight 
rooms quite alone! By the way, that reminds me, please be 
particular to open all the windows for an hour or so each 
morning, as it will keep the: beds, etc., sweet. You might 
do it before starting for the City: I suppose you are up 
, pretty early? Be careful to shut and securely fasten them 

\ again, won’t you? I forgot to tell you, too, that the parrot’s 

food is in the broken tureen of the old dinner service on the 
top shelf of the pantry, and if you can find time to clean her 
cage out the fresh sand is behind the wringing-machine in 
the scullery. It is very provoking of Mrs. Savage not 
sending your shirts and collars home; I suppose she is on 
one of her bi-monthly alcoholic outbreaks. Still, it is not 
very far for you to fetch them. I forget the number of 
her house, but it is about half way down the third street on 
the left past the gasworks, opposite a fried-fish shop. I 
wish you could step over to Mrs. Meadows, the dressmaker, 
and tell her that I am exceedingly angry at her disap- 
pointing me over my blue poult-de-soie. Perhaps she can 
finish it whilst you wait—it only wants a little taking-in 
in the. back—and then you ‘could send it down to me by 
passenger train. And speaking of trains I am sorry to tell 
you that, pulling my handkerchief out whilst sitting on 
the Pier this afternoon, the return halves of the railway 
tickets came out with it and blew into the sea. I am 
awfully sorry, but will atone for it by coming back third 
class, which will only make the loss eighteen and tenpence- 
halfpenny. Please include this in the P.O.0.’s on Thursday 
as, to quote your frequent expression, ‘I am absolutely broke.’ 

“It poured all day on Monday, and I wondered whether you re- 
membered to put all the potted evergreens from the drawing-room out 
in the rain—a smart shower does them so much good. 

“TI wonder if you will be going near the Stores this week—say 
between this and to-morrow evening? Not a shop can I find here 
where they sell boot-varnish at less than a shilling a bottle, whilst at 
home I only pay eightpence-halfpenny. And, whilst there, you might 
go into the bacon department and send me down a nice piece of 
‘cushion,’ about five or six pounds, It boils so nicely for breakfast, 
and I and the children are heart-sick of the interminable fried sole— 
not that you can call fish cheap down here: a penny an ounce | 

“JT don’t think I have any other news for my old popsy-wopsy 
except that Ethel has entirely spoiled her pretty new frock that we 
thought would cut down for Dollie next year. She fell over a pail of 
tar with which a marine sort of Neches was painting a boat; and 
Bobbie has a black eye through fighting with some common little 
ruffian who kicked his sand castle down. So, good-bye, dear, and 
please take the opportunity afforded you by our being away of taking 
a complete rest. 

“Your affectionate wife, 
“ CLARA,” 


a 


Arguing the Point. 


Magistrate. The inspector and two well-known analysts have 
sworn that what you sold as proof spirit was thirty per cent. under 
proof. 

Defendant. Do you believe them? 

_ Magistrate. Certainly. ; 

Defendant, Then you should discharge me; for that is proof, 
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SOME NEW PLANKS WANTED. 
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She. LET’S STAY HERE. THINGS ARE NOT DEAR. CALF'S HEAD 
A BHILLING. 

He. YES, BUT THEY CHARGE EIGHTEENPENCE FOR TETE DE 
VEAU, WHICH IS CALF’S HEAD. 

She. H’M, I SUPPOSE THE EXTRA SIXPENCE IS FOR TRANSLATING 
IT INTO FRENCH. 


CE 


JUDY’S ’CUTE AGONY COLUMN. 


ADY LAWN TENNIS DETECTIVES.—LATER’S is absolutely 
the only firm that employs ladies to turn into mischief the 
innocent but compromising technicalities of lawn tennis. Mr. Later 
has caused the most wonderful and heartrending results to spring 
from a mere observation, on the part of a thoroughly respectable 
young lady, as to the progress of the game. Her cry of “ Love, two” 
has been successfully made to prove that she is in favour of free love, 
and the accusation that she is in the habit of swearing has been brought 
home to her in the evidence, corroborated by her own confession, that 
she often uses the word “‘deuce.” Mr. Later flatters himself that he 
can also construe terrible mischief out of a conversation about rackets. 
A young married lady (or an old one for that matter, for Mr. Later is 
more gegen aed as to means than ages) has only to inform a gentleman 
that she prefers a light racket to a heavy one, and Mr. Later's Lady 
Lawn Tennis Detective is at once in possession of the damaging intelli- 
gence that the speaker is a woman of light character who is fond of 
going on the racket. Consultations free, on the express condition 
that the case must be carried through, evidence or no evidence. Tom 
Later, No. 3 Chasingall Street, London, W. 


ADY SEASIDE BATHER DETECTIVES.—Although the Lady 
1 Seaside Bather Detectives are privately acknowledged to be a 
disgrace to the country, Mr. Tom Later is able to avert public exposure 
and condemnation by the gioriously simple medium of advertising 
liberally in the noble and outspoken Press of England. Everyone 
who wants a domestic misunderstanding cleared up in a thoroughly 
scandalous fashion should consult Mr. Tom Later at his offices, No. 3 
Chasingall Street, London, W. Hours, 8 A.M. to 11 P.M. Telegrams, 
“ Treachery, London.” 


OM LATER’S CHAMBERMAID DETECTIVES.—-Before com- 

mencing divorce proceedings, consult Mr. Tom Later, who will 
obtain for you as much reliable evidence as possible in the absence of 
reliable testimony. The fact of the parties concerned in the case 
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never having stayed at an hotel where the Chambermaid Detectives 
are employed, is not one of importance to Mr. Later, who is enabled 
by his legal training to make the most unique uses of perjury. F 
Tom Later has for years been the trusted destroyer of thousands of 
persons’ characters, both in and out of society, and it is his intention 
to remain so long as the Home Secretary will let him.—Tom Later 
No. 3 Chasingall Street, London, W. 


OZER’S DETECTIVES, for ascertaining where respectable people 

go, what they don’t do, the company they avoid, whether the 

Y.M.C.A. is responsible for late hours, and if shopping alone occupies 

a whole ten minutes. A proper scarcity of clients enables Mr. Dozer 

to conduct all cases personally.—999 Strand, London, W.C. Telegra- 
phic address, “ Bungle, London.” 


ILLY.—It is impossible for anybody but the famous DOZER to 

find it out for you. It’s no good your asking me. Consult 

DOZER at once at 999 Strand, London, W.C. Office hours from 9 A.M. 
to 8 P.M.—MILLY. 


OTICE !—The above, from Milly to Billy, was not inserted by 
DOZER himself. He would not dream of doing such a thing. 


932.—Your own fault that everything is now arranged satisfactorily. 
You should have consulted Mr. Dozer, at 999 Strand, London, 
W.C. He would have muddled things up beautifully for you, and 
charged you no end. Perhaps you will take my advice next time. 
—BLITHERER. 


OMMY.—Please make arrangements for the removal of your 
silkworms by noon on Saturday. Your grandmother cannot 
get a wink of sleep for them. They tickle so—LAURA. 


RITZ.—I must ask you to be so good as to discontinue sending 

me presents of that awful cheese. The back garden will not 

hold any more, and I can’t dig holes in the front because it is paved 
over. Come and seeme when youcan. As you have never been here 
before, I will tell you how to get here. Take the train to Basingborougb 
Station, from which our house is about three miles distant. When 
you get out of the station, take the first smell on your right, and 


_ follow your nose.—JESSIE. 


OTHER.—Come home at once. Baby has swallowed the new 
rabbit, and Freddy is furious—BARBARA. 


OST.—On the 2nd inst., about 9 P.M., between 365 Dover Street, 

Piccadilly, and 4B Vorley Villas, Highgate, a diamond and 

sapphire bracelet. Of no use to anyone except the finder. The 
person returning it to 365 Piccadilly will be suitably rewarded. 


1 REWARD! LOST, on the morning of the Ist inst., outside 
Victoria Station,a PURSE containing ten pounds in gold, a 
valuable diamond ring, a gold pencil-case, and a lady’s small antique 
watch, with enamelled back, surrounded with pearls. Anyone 
ced these to 103 Grosvenor Square, W., will receive the above 
reward. 


OTICE.—Unless the box left here by a lady a couple of nights 

ago is not fetched away by to-morrow at noon, it will be 

broken open to satisfy curiosity.—Queery'’s Private Hotel, Exeter 
Street, Strand, W.C. 


- ARCHIBALD BRISTOWE-BRISTOWE, LORD RACKET, of 

Bristowe Castle, Fluteshire, and the Albany, Piccadilly, hereby 

give notice that I will not be answerable for any debts incurred by 
myself after this date. Signed, RACKET, — 
Witness, A. DODGER. 


ee 


Getting Out of the Difficulty. 

“The secretary to his Royal Highness writes that the Prince will 
be unable to extend his visit over-night, and we have ordered the 
fireworks for the illuminations in the evening.” 

“The matter is simple enough ; let them off in the daytime, as soon 
as the foundation stone has been laid.” 


She Gave the Wrong Answer. 

Mrs. Bullard. Your character seems quite satisfactory ; but before 
engaging you I want to know whether you have any followers— 
policemen, or soldiers, or that? 

Cook. No, mum ; not at all. 

Mrs. Bullard. Then I’m afraid your cooking cannot be quite up to 
the mark, or you would at least have had one man after you. 


eae) Qe ee 


Tommy Atkins. 


WHEN flogging was in vogue in the army, soldiers dreaded the cat; 
but now most of them are anxious to obtain stripes. 
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LONDON: August 30, 1895. 


THERE are not very many funny men in Parliament just now. It 
is long, indeed, since the House contained a wit of the same rank as 
Bernal Osborne. + 

& 

Many people will read these lines and wonder who 
Bernal Osborne was. So quickly does fame pass. 
Yet there was a time when Bernal Osborne could 
hold a full House even at the dinner hour, and when 


the lobbies. ** 
* 


instant, can only recollect a single one of them. 
x 


Solemnly written down’ in print, it certainly will 
seem to lose its scintillation. But its effect, at the 
hour when it was heard, must have been electric. 

* 


. * 

A Cabinet Minister had just concluded an harangue. 
He was avery prosy and dullold gentleman. He 
was frequently interrupted by the gentle buzz of 
conversation ; but he stammered and hesitated pom- 
pously for at least an hour and a quarter. Then 

he sat down, and Bernal Osborne rose. “TI trust, 
Funny Man. sil,” he said, “that this House will not allow itself 
to be carried away by the glamour of the eloquence of 
the Right Honourable gentleman opposite.” Roars of laughter inter- 
rupted him, and it was some minutes before he could proceed. 
* ® 


In the present Parliament, as I have said, the wits are few and far 
between. Sir William Harcourt can be funny sometimes, but only in 
a ponderous and elephantine way. Sir Wilfrid Lawson has by degrees 
degenerated into a merely mechanical buffoon. Mr, T. P. O’Connor 
used to be capable of jest, but now prefers to be a statesman and a 
sentimentalist. Mr. Robertson, the new member for Hackney, has a 
reputation in that direction; but it is as yet uncertain whether he will 
be able to sustain it. + * 

There remains, then, Mr. Labouchere. Mr. Labouchere is very often 
very funny. One need not be prevented from laughing at his jokes 
by any such trifling consideration as a difference of political opinion. 
To compare great things with small, Mr. Labouchere’s speeches in the 
House of Commons are not at all unlike Mr. Cecil Raleigh’s speeches 
at the Playgoers’ Club. Just as Mr. Cecil Raleigh’s frankly cynical 
box-office views of things in general, and the drama in particular, 
refresh the souls of playgoers who have had as much J. T. Grein as 
they can do with, so do Mr. Labouchere’s breezy analogies brighten 
the debates on Darkest Africa, and furnish the House with opportuni- 
ties of laughter which it would be beneath the dignity of either of 
the front benches to provide. a * 

* 


Mr. St. John Brodrick, the new Under Secre- 
tary for War, is a very earnest young man, as 
one would expect the nephew of the Warden of 
Merton to be. It is the general opinion that 
he will go far; and in the meantime it might 
be as well if he gave his attention to various 
service reforms which seem to be pressingly 
required. x * 

* 


We want, for example, some well-thought-out 
scheme for rapidly mobilizing the volunteers. 
Look at Switzerland as a case in point. Swit- 
zerland is not only the smallest but the least 
military country in Europe. In no country 
that I have visited are the soldiers less in evi- 
dence. Except at the time of the annual 
manceuvres you may walk through the length 
and breadth of the land and never see a soldier. 
Yet Switzerland can, if necessary, mobilize 
125,000 men ina week. We cannot, and the fact 
is one that we ought to be ashamed of. 

Then there is the question of cavalry re- 
mounts. We have practically no cavalry re- 
mounts; and as cavalry horses need a great 
deal of training, it will obviously be impossible 
to procure them in a hurry when we happen to 
want them. The only thing to be done is to 
have plenty of chargers ready in times of peace, and this is a point 
which Mr. Brodrick would assuredly do well to look to. 

THE SPEAKER. 


SERIOUS MAN. 


a) ee 


PRIVATE VIEWS: The opinions of Tommy Atkins. 


his latest bon mot was a treasure to be passed round ~ 


And now his mots are forgotten, and I, at this . 
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THE NEW WOMAN IN A FIX. 
A TRUE STORY. 


IN breeches and gaiters 
audaciously dressed, 
Her feminine graces to 
hide, 
A woman as “ New’ as the 
“‘ Newest’ can be 
Went out for a bicycle- 
ride. 


But meeting a cow in a 

desolate lane 
She lost all her presence | 
of mind, | 

And in terror surrendered 
her elegant wheel 

For the cow to get on, if 
inclined. 

But the intellect vaccine, 
serene and content, 

No masculine projects 
perplex ; 

The cow wouldn’t mount 
the pernicious 
machine, 

She had too much respect 
for her sex. 


The lady levanted! Nor gaiters nor “ breeks” 
Served her terrified nerves to compose ; 

Which proves that a woman can not be a man 
No matter how “ manish” her clothes. 


Let the ladies then hark to this warning sublime, 
Which JUDY now gives with her blessing— 

An irrational woman in “rational” dress 
Is a spectacle very distressing. 


queen eS 


“I DO NOT THINK HE EVER WILL COME BACK.” 
Sune By THE “RADICAL LION CoMIQUE.” 
TunE—“ Her golden hair was hangittg down her back.” 


A YOUNG man came from Camberwell to Birmingham one day, 
He lik’d it, so he said he’d not go back ; 

He did wonders for the town, and raised the current rate of pay, 
For he’d got a screw or two behind his back. 

The idol of the populace, he set his face to-wards 

The Westminster “ theayter,” where he went upon the boards, 

And uttered fierce anathemas against the House of Lords, 
While his youthful ‘ heir” reposed behind his back. 


Chorus. 
Our Joe, 
Such a change, you know ! 
He was a Radical in days gone by ; 
But alas and alack ! 
He's off the track, 
With his modest little eye-glass in his eye. 


“ Down with the Church” he cried, like any Red Republican, 
And by Henry George was patted on the back ; 

But, becoming less unorthodox, he joined our Grand Old Man, 
Whose mantle should have fallen on Joe’s back. 

As a party programme maker he became a first-rate hand ; 

With “ three acres and a cow,” you know, hesimply boom’d the land ; 

Free church, free land, free labour, and free schools was his demand, 
And this little load was hanging down his back. 


Chorus. 


By some marvellous metamorphosis, he’s changed his early views, 
And on all his former friends has turned his back ; 
A political chameleon with variegated hues, 
ike the orchids which he wears so near his back. 
The irate Irish party vow that they’ll bave vengeance yet 
On this democratic mummy in a Tory cabinet. 
They call him “ Traitor Judas,” but he knows it’s wise to let 
His foes say nasty things behind his back. 


Chorus. 


No master of the ceremonies is required for the “ hops” in Kent, 
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POT POURRIL. | 
An Original Change: A new barrel of .tunes for a barrel organ. 
* * 


“ 7 
Profession : Selling muffins and crumpets 
* x 
* 
It Didn’t Matter. 


Lord Alfred, Here, I say, you've spilt some soup over my coat, 
Butler, Never mind, sir, there’s plenty more where that comes from. 
x 


A CALLING rather than a 
in the streets, 


m* 
IT has occasionally happened that by living in an attic room, a 
man has got the room-atics, % | 
: * 


A Different Thing. 


prisoner strike you with intent ? 
worship, with a hammer, 


Magistrate, Did the 
Prosecutor. No, your 


MANY people are often at a loss how to express themselves neatly, 
but deaf-mutes as a rule have their words at their fingers’ ends, . 
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AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
@ saint). WAL, I RECKON I WOULD HAVE HAD 


Fair American (lefore a celebrated picture of 
MY HAIR CRIMPED, BEFORE I HAD MY PIOTURE PAINTED. 
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THE MIRROR UP TO NATURE. 
SCENE: A Cottage Interior. 

Mrs. Dox. Good afternoon, Mrs, Roe, Set you down ‘in that chair, 
and take a cup of tea. I've got things to tell you that will surprise you, 

Mrs. RoE. Thank you, Mrs. Doe, Well, goon. . 

Mrs. Doz. You know them Alabasters up at the Hall. 
page boy’s gone away, and they sent and arst me if I'd 
Johnny, go and learn to be page instead of him. So I ‘Says “ Yes,” and 
he went up the day afore yesterday, and he’s come home to-night to 
fetch some of his things. “And the way they behave theirselves at the 
Hall, he tells me, is something shocking ! 

Mrs, ROE, Well, I never ! . 

Mrs. DoE. The things they does is just awful! I wouldn’t have 
believed it if he hadn’t told me with his own lips. 

Mrs. Roz. Ah ! ever since I see one of the young ladies taking her 


Well, their 
let my boy, 


dog for a swim of a Sunday, I don’t know as I wouldn't believe anything. 
Mrs. Doz. I’m perfectly scandalized | Here, Johnny, you tell Mrs. 
‘Roe what you seen. 
and the goings-on, 
JOHNNY. Yes, 


He can give you the rights of it, the wastefulness, 
and the DRINK! Can’t you, Johnny ? 
mother ; you told me to keep my eyes open. 

Mrs. Roe. Good boy ! 

Mrs. Dok. Yes, they’re that waste- 
ful, every one of them has a great bath 
»  O€ water to theirselves every morning. 

JOHNNY, Yes, and evenings too, 
sometimes, 

Mrs. Doz. Don’t you interrupt ! 
Well, the first night he didn’t see them 
at supper, but he went into the parlour 
afterwards, and the things he Heard |! 
There was a young lady setting at a 
table, reading from a sheet of paper ; 
and the scannalous things she said was 
right shocking. oe 

Mrs. ROE (deeply interested). Goon.. 

Mrs. Dor. She reads out something 
like this—“ Mr. Lamly,” that’s the 
curate, “he meets Miss Wickam in a 
public-house, and he says to her: 
‘What will you have to take ?’” 

JOHN. No, it was “Have a drop of 
something to drink ?” 

Mrs, Dor. Well, it’s all the same. 
‘So she says: ‘One kiss before we 
part’ and the consequence was a 
earthquake.” 

Mrs. Ror. I should think go!_ 

Mrs. Dok, “ And the worm said ’— 

JOHN. No, “the world,” mother. 

Mrs. DOE. Do ’a’ done with you, 
Johnny | Anyhow, “It says they 
ought to have just known better.” 

Mrs. RoE. So they ought! No won- 
der stories gets about ! , 

Mrs. Dog. Ain’t it awful! So the 
next night he goes in to wait at supper; 
and he says he reg’lar blushed to see 
them female women with nothing on 
their necks; and yet they pretended 

peu partic’lar. There was some 
naked bottles—what was they, J ohnny? 

JOHN. Theold butler chap said they 
was champagne, but they was wrote 
on quite different : “J ules—something 
or other.” 

Mrs. Rog. There’s the benefit of 
learning to read. 

Mrs. Dog. Yes; but think of the art- 
fulness of them! Well, if you'll 
believe me, them bottles was done up 
in white tea-cloths afore they was 
brought into the room. 

Mrs. Rog. Perfec’ humbug, I callsit! 

Mrs. Dor. Ah, but that’s nothing | 
They had a lot of fruit put on the 
table, just for the look of the thing, 

_ and then—this is, the worst of all— 
Johnny and the butler puts bowls of gin 
to cach person, and goes outof the room | 

There, what do you think of that? 
Mrs. Rog. I don’t know what to 
‘think, and that’s a truth. But I 
wouldn’t have missed hearing it, not 
for the world. Johnny, here’s a penny 

for you. CURTAIN. 


' Healy. This gentleman is very cock- 
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OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 


(Two Hundred and Highty-fifth 
Meeting.) 
“THE political demon of the hour, 
gentlemen,” said the Ever Young and 
Lovely, “is our old friend, Timothy 


a-hoop, because he has just constituted 
himself a sort of informal Leader of 
the Opposition. He wants to sing 
upon the subject, and I am sure you 
will raise no objection to his doing so. 
His song is called : 


“ME AND M‘CARTHY.” 


A VACANCY exists, I know, 
And I propose to fill it ; 
M‘Carthy runs a rival show, 
But I’m prepared to spill it. 
He takes a gentlemanly tone, 
His mouth is very mealy ; 
But I shall reap where he has sown ; 
Hats off, my friends, to Healy. 


He queers my pitch whene’er he can, 
But has as little tripped me | 
As did that other dreadful man, 
Who in the Law Courts whipped me. 
You knock me down, I re-arise 
Refreshed in blood and marrow ; 
Looms eagle-like before your eyes, 
The whilom gutter sparrow. 


pe es me with my faults of taste, 
shall not show contrition ; 
Instead I shall aspire in haste 

To lead the Opposition. 
A thorn in Gerald Balfour’s side, 

I'll aggravate him sorely, 
Try him as he was never tried 

By Harcourt or by Morley. 


So Dillonite and Redmondite 
Shall rally round my banner, 

And I will teach them how to fight 
In my most blatant manner. | 

M‘Carthy’s gentlemanly tone, 
M‘Carthy’s mouth so mealy, 

Shall be suppressed, and all.shall own 
Allegiance to their Healy. 


ne 
A Question of Grammar. 


“JT HAVE awful itecth-ache.” 

‘You mean tooth-ache.” 

“ No, I don’t.” 

“Why not?” - 

*‘ Because I’ve got it in three teeth.” 

“ You mean, then, that you have got 
tooth-aches.” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“Why not?” 

“Because I’veonly got one ache, but 
it is in three different places. Now 
do you understand ?” 

“T can’t quite say that I do.” 


AT 3/54 EACH.” 
“YES, SIR.” 


JUDY’S DIARY. 

Thurs., Aug. 22.—When the Marquis de Leuville wrote that famous 
song which only increased his popularity, the British and foreign 
public asked for Samoa, and they got Samoa in plenty, but he has 
lived to beat his own record, with “The First Kiss.” This morning 
I made one of a party enjoying a champagne breakfast in the Albany, 
and I heard “ The First Kiss.” This afternoon, at the India Exhibi- 
tion, I heard “The First Kiss’? on no less than three bands. This 
evening I called on the fair president of The Ladies’ County Club, 
who was holding an after-dinner concert in her pretty drawing-room, 
and I was told that I couldn’t see Miss: Taylor for a few minutes as 
she was engaged giving “ The First Kiss” to her guests. ‘‘ The First 
Kiss” has found * The Lost Chord.” and is fast reaching ‘The Better 
Land.” Indeed, “The First Kiss’’ is on everybody’s lips—even on 
the Emperor of Germany’s, who travels with a band. 

Fri,, Avg. 23.—To the Crystal Palace to sce a Co-operative piano, 
or “ piano made for two.” 
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PARTICULAR. 


“T OBSERVE THAT YOU ADVERTISE THAT YOU HAVE ONE THOUSAND UMBRELLAS IN STOCK 


“WELL, JUST LET ME SEE YOUR STOCK, FOR I’M RATHER PARTICULAR ABOUT MY 
UMBRELLAS, AND [ WANT TO PICK A HANDLE TO MATCH MY PIPE.” 


Sat., Aug. 24.—To the Forest of Dean in search of thunderbolts. 
Found two. 

Sun., Aug. 25.—Sent ’em to the Geographical Society. 

Mon., Aug. 26.—To the largest theatre on earth—The Empress, at 
Earl’s Court. And to the giuucest show. in a way (which isn’t every- 
body’s), on earth, for all the Olympia’s spectacles together don’t equal 
Imre Kiralfy’s latest exhibition. . | 

Lues., Aug. 27.—To York, to prepare for to-morrow’s great event— 
the Ebor Handicap. 

Wed., Aug. 28.—Llanthony, Sir R. Jardine’s racer, owes me a lot of 
money. He was a “corker,” as the Americans say, at three years old, 
and at the time I didn’t back him. But I backed him at four and 
five, and he lost me no end. I meant backing him again to-day. 
said he couldn’t beat Dumbarton. “Then.” said I, “if he can’t, why 
not give me eight to one instead of sixes?” “Eights to you,” said 
Fry, so I took him three times in thousands, and won over the deal 
more than ever I had lost over the horse. 
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THE SMUGGLER’S BRIDE. 


A STORY THAT MIGHT ADVANTAGEOUSLY BE TOLD TO THE MARINES. 


" 


\\" 


‘ A) 
oNS) 


“ Ah,” said the old man, as we stood together on the “ Stirring!" he said, turning on me fiercely. ‘““*Twere jist where we be now, I mind. ‘John,’ 
sand dunes, “Ah,” said he, looking out to sea, while “Young man, I could tell yesummut as ud make ye _— sede to me, ‘ we does it to-night, or perish! Remem- 
a tear quivered in his eyelid, which he immediately scared a bit, I reckon.” “Have some more tobacco,” ber! twelve o’clock at the mouth of the Cold Corpse 
brushed away with his gnarled knuckles, as he mut- said I, ‘‘Thank’ee kindly,” said he, taking my well Cave!’ and wanifshed into the mist. ‘Do what?’ I 
tered, “This be weakness—Ah! them times is gone, filled pouch and stowing it in his pocket ; then sud- enquired. ‘Doant ’ee be impatient,’ he replied s ly. 
sure.” “Stirring ones, no doubt,” sald I, wishing to denly, after reflecting a moment, “’Twere one nasty ’E’d not bin gone a minute at most when I sees Jare 
draw the old fellow out. evenin’ about this time o’ year, I met Bill Tarbags, a-coming down the rocks.” 


“Pray, my good friend, who was Jane?” asked I. “Then she goes off into a faint, for I knowed that “Well, I jist kitched ‘er up an’ carries ‘er out o’ the 
““*Ark at ye,” he growled, snatching my pipe petu- she was sweet like on 1 pouns Capting Limpet o’ the reach o’ the tide. Would to blazes she ud stopped 
lantly from my mouth, and placing it between his § Revenoo, though Bill didn’t; an’ ifit turned as ’e’ad theere! Then I goes ’ome, fixes my pistols in my belt, 
own toothless gums, “ why can't ye bide a bit. Breff- planned, the Capting was as good as a cold corpse and sets down a-waiting till time to start.” “For 
less she staggered t’ord me. ‘John,’ sed she, ‘is it ieself, A fine young chap ’e wore, sure. I ‘as ‘is Cold Corpse Cave?” I asked. “ Yar! ye wants to 
terrue it’s to be to-night?’ ‘True, my lass,’ sed I, ‘as picter framed an’ coloured, an’ all over tinsel, know Ga Ae all at onced,” snarled the old smug- 


the Nore light!’ ‘Then ’eaven ’elp usall!’ shecried.”  a-angin’ up in my cottage this very day, gler, as he hobbled away. 
READ 7 ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Strange Adventures of NEw Court.—French, coup de pied de lane, or kick from the ass’s 


foot. A blow given to a vanquished, or fallen man; a cowardly 


3 blow ; an insult offered to one who has not the power of returning 
ARRY T| GGIN AN p FREDDY POGSON ; or revenging it. The allusion is to the fable of the sick lion kicked 


by the ass. This, we hope, is extremely pointed. 


. APPEARING WEEKLY IN AUGUSTUS.—Hulking generally means a rough, boorish man—some- 

: thing big and ungainly. It is, we believe, derived from haulkin, 

One Halfpenny. L A R K S ! One Halfpenny. or haukin, the monster sausage which was brought in on a certain 
o Christmas Day. 


DAVID.—He was only casting a boomerang. It will rebound on his 
99 SHOE LANE, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. own head, 
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ae — These series 
“The typical Cocoa of English NO CHEMICALS 


of Pens write as 
USED 


| Smoothly as a Lead Pencil 
manufacture. Absolutely Pure.” “27 1% 


—neither scratch nor spurt, the 
so-called Pure points being rounded by a special process. 
—The Analyst. Poreign Cocoa.) 


A Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box on application. 
The Editor of Jupy begs to inform his Correspondents that, when accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope, a rejected article or sketch will always be returned. 
Now ready, VOLUME LVI. of Jupy, handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt edges, price Eight Shillings, 
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Theory and Practice. 


“ PROFESSOR STRUMBERG, next coor, causes me 
constant annoyance by the way in which he keeps on 
playing the piano for hours at a stretch.” oe 

“But you know the Professor is a leading authority 
on the theory of music.” | 

“I don’t object to his theory in the least; it’s his 


practice.” 
> 


Proof. 


“I ASKED for proof spirits, but this whisky you sent 
to me is diluted to a very large extent.” 

“You are in error, sir. What I sent was proof.” 

“If so, it must be water-proof.” 


—— en 


The New Humoristic Club. 


THE Club was strictly select. 

They did not yet have a Club-house because their 
terms of membership were very stringent. 

Very stringent indeed. 

Each new applicant for membership had to make 
five new jokes, which, in the opinion of the committee, 
were better than any made previously by the existing 


- members. 


The examination, as we have said, was decidedly 
stringent. 

But Jacob Barber was ambitious. Being ambitious, 
he desired to become a member of the New Humoristic 
Club. So he carefully coached himself for the qualifying 
examination. 

On the night upon which he faced the committee, 
he was in much fear and trepidation, but with an effort 
he plucked up his courage and said : 

“Can you tell me why a miller wears a white hat 

“Ts that your best joke?” : 

“Not yet. The joke is in the answer.” 

‘‘ What was the question?” | 

“Why does a miller wear a white hat?” 

“ But if the joke lies in the answer, it will be we who 
make the joke, and not you.” 

“Not at all, because you will not give the right 
reply.” 

“Oh, yes, we will!” 

And thereupon, the committce adjourned for con- 
sideration. 

On their return they replied : ey 8 

“ Because the flower in his mill makes it white.” 

“There is nothing funny about that,” said Barber. 
“Try again.” 

They again retired, and after further consideration 

’ they came back and answered : 

‘Because he does not care to wear a cap.” 

“Not a bit of it. Have another try.” 

They did: 

- “ Because it isn’t black.” 

“ No.” 

“ What is the reason, then?” 

“ The reason that a miller wears a white hat is that 
he wants to keep his head warm.” 

“Mr. Jacob Barber,” said the chairman of the com- 
mittee, after a further consultation which lasted about 
three-quarters of an hour owing to the members being 
in convulsions of laughter, “we have unanimously 
decided to suspend our rules in your favour. We 

‘consider your one original joke to be so superb that 
without passing to the other four we consider it to 
be quintuple. You are now a member, but we fear 
that no future candidate can gain admission, for he will 
be unable to excel you as a humorist.” 


qo 


ere 


A Definition. 


“Iv is strange that Morgan, who is absolutely rolling 
in wealth, should be such a miserly skinflint.” 
“T suppose he is ‘the Golden Mcan’ one so often 
hears about.” 
ee 


The Reason Why. 


“Tg the Queen’s Court round, father?” 
“No, my boy. What makes you ask?” 
“ Because your daily paper always prints a heading, 
‘Court Circular.’” - 
ed 


_DESPITE the large amount of sporting information 
given by the daily papers they hardly ever mention the 
subject of a mill-race. 
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IN THE SMOKING ROOM. 
A Goop SHOT. 


“TALK of fine new rifles,” said Colonel Monkhouse, “none have 
ever come up to one which I invented, but which I suppressed—not 
because it was bad, but because it was too good. 

“I had devoted about twelve years to its development, and thought 
I had perfected it, but to err on the safe side, I gave it to my valet to 
fire for the first. time down Wimbledon way. 

“His object was a target; but just as he drew the trigger I saw 
that he had aimed too high. 

‘* We could not see where it had struck, for no dust was raised ; but 
after about the lapse of a minute, just as I was moving towards him 
to reload the rifle, the poor fellow fell down flat on his face. 

“T could not make out for the moment what was wrong ; I thought 
he might have been seized with a stroke of apoplexy ; but on exami- 
nation I found a small wound in the centre of his head. I extracted 
a bullet which had just force enough to kill him. 

“Tt was my own bullet ! 

“It had missed, struck a magpie, and rebounded just where he stood. 

“YT always had a sort of affection for the man, and I was so 
annoyed at the incident that I at once destroyed the rifle. 

“‘T have never invented another one since.” 


epee cn pre eee 


A MUCH-TRIED Man : The burglar who was sent to penal servitude 
for the seventh time. _ 
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BETTER LATE THAN NEVER. 
Boy (on the stump, who has been patiently watching the strange angler for about an 
hour). YOU AIN’T CAUGHT ANYTHING, ’AVE YER? 
Stranger. NO, NOT YET, MY BOY. 
Boy. THERE WASN'T NO WATER IN THAT POND, TILL IT RAINED LAST NIGHT, 
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THE HEROIC CAT OF HOLLOWAY. 


In Holloway’ 
ful groves 


A garden 
found | 


Where posies of efful- 


gent hue 


Shed fragrance all 


around. 


A blackguard little 
boy, whose name 


The Muse 
disclose, 


Plucked many a gay 
carnation there, 
And one most lovely 


Tose. 


A cat who 
felony 


Resolved on ver- 
geance dire ; 


A WARNING TO FLOWER-STEALERS. 
s delight- 


may be 


will not 


saw the 


A feline feeling for the flowers 
Excited all her ire. 


“You blackguard little boy!” she mewed, 
‘“‘ How dare you steal that rose ?” 

And mewing so, she upwards sprang 
And bit him on the nose! 


Now, blackguard little boys, beware, 
Lest, if you roses thieve, 

An honest cat may bite you in 
A way to make you grieve. 


Let not your soapless little hands 
Do anything amiss— 

If Doctor Watts were now alive, 
He would have written this. 


é 


JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thurs., Aug. 29.—Hastings Carnival. Just one hun- 
dred and one things to say, but as so much was much of 
a muchness, am unable to single out. The whole was 
particularly enjoyable. 

fri. Aug. 30—On Rapide, new steamer to run 
Dover-Ostend. Jtapide ran race with her Majesty’s 
last new battleship, Magnificent, and beat her; and 
another with the Marguerite, and beat her. Delightful 
and exciting day. Got to Ostend at last. ; 

Sat., Aug. 31.—From Ostend to Dover by the Rapide, 
at the rate of 20 knots an hour. 

Sun., Sept. 1.—Should have gone partridge shooting, 
but Francis Gribble brought round his last volume, 
“The Red Spell.” It delayed me. Couldn’t move till 
I finished it. Remarkable book, scholarly written, put 
together with consummate cunning. Shouldn't wonder 
if it bounds into popularity, so seldom we find an 
author with a style, and a good style of his own. 

Mon., Sept. 2.—Promenade Concerts at Queen’s Hall. 
One of the very pleasantest kinds of entertainment. 
Just as good here as ever they’ve been elsewhere. 

Lues., Sept. 3—To Derby races. Slept in carriage 
and dreamt of angels hanging on the silver linings of 
clouds. Did this mean anything? I looked for the 
gee-gees, found one called Perfect Dream. That grasped 
me. I backeditand won. . 

Wed., Sept, 4.—Derby. Shall stay till time for 
Doncaster. 

a 


A Left-handed Compliment. 


“VERY pleased to see you up to-night, old man, 
though I did not expect you. I hope you won't mind 
waiting in the room alone for five or ten minutes or 80, 
as I have a letter to finish up-stairs.” 

‘Don’t mention it. Your room is as good as your 
company.” 

———¢4——___— 


BOWLED Men: Cricketers, 
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WHEN THE BARBER’S 
‘“BARMY.” 


THAT”the miserably dependent men 
who get .shaved in strange barbers’ 
shops take’ extraordinary risks at 
times .Mr. Martin Corbett has shown 
us in the, teferce. In one out of two 
iastances tle knight of the razor was 
“half“through shaving me before J 
guessed he had d.t’s, and when I 
explained I never shaved ‘up,’” said, 
“You're a liar! Youdo. I know by 
your skin. You think I’m boozed and 
might cut your throat. Now I’m 
going to shave you ‘up,’ and if you 
move I will cut your participular adjec- “ gs 
tival throat !” | : 

Dear us, dear us!, And all this for 
comparatively no reason. How many 
more terrors, then, arc added to the 
lives of celebrities and others who 
wield not the razor upon themselves, 
when there may exist a motive! For 
instance : 

Interior of Shaving Saloon adjacent i 
to the Strand. Wiéld-eyed operator MA 
studying the card of the day's racing 
at Sandown Park. Enter well-dressed, 
but diminutive customer, who takes 
seat in operating chair. Operator 
drops race-card, proceeds totuch much 
cambric and huckaback down cus- 
tomer’s collar and waxes blandly 
conversational. “Charming day this 
for Sandown, sir, beau—tiful.” (Cus- 
tomer grunts afirmatirely.) “'S’pose 
you don't know anythink good, sir, 
somethink worth my little ’arf-a- 
Jimmy?” (Customer grunts negatively.) 
“Dunno ’ow it is, sir, I ’aven’t bin 
findin’ ’em jest lately.” (Lathers 
customer.) “ve bin goin’ wrong 
ever since Askit, sir. Thirty-threes 
and eights I ’al about Gluefoot the 
time when Stringhalt done it by a 
short ’ead for the ’Unt Cup.” (CStrops 
razor and begins operation.) “ Ah!” 
(bitter sigh) “if owr chump of a jockey 
’ad on’y a-rode as bloomin’ Stringhalt’s 
did youd ha’ seen what would ha’ 
won! The bounder! (Savragely.) Wy 
he couldn’t ride for nuts, he couldn't ! 
An’ me with a quid on each way! I 
on’y wisli (Customer scems uneasy. Says, 
“ Once orer will do—ina hurry.”) I 
say, Lon’y wish I ’ad ’im ’ere (desper- 
ately) Now. Why,’ang me! now I 
comes to look at yer—(C//ere customer, 
in great agitation, suddenly leaps up, 
drains wild-cyed operator with shaving 
mug, and escapes by side door. Slip- 
wem, the famous light-weight !) 

Another Shaving Shop Interior, Rateliff Highway Cvhere the 
highwaymen come from). \Operator apparently shaving by steam. 
Customers of all colours. Presently the operator yells, “ Next for 
shavin’.” Yall, gaunt, mariner sort of person takes the chair. “Eh, 
what? Skina bit tender? That’s the rum! Bad thing is ram— 
*specially dad rum. Makes men demons. Caused an old captain o’ 
mine—for I’ve sailed the seas—to wreck his ship on a reef. Seventeen 
of us on a raft for seventeen days with nothin’ to eat but an old 
rubber overshoe! (Customer starts suddenly, not unobserred by 
operator.) One by one they cliecl, till only me an’ a villain named 
Bill Buntin’ (Customer wrigqgles uneasily, and the barber plies the 
razor unremittingly) was left, an’ he, to sustain his miserable life, 
lances my arm an’ sucks my life’s blood! Remember no more—faint 
—dizzy—till, by a series of circumstances which would seem impos- 
sible to all save an Adelphi pit-ite, found mesclf here and (crescendv) 
’oldin’ rou, Bill Buntin’, for I recognises yer by yer infernal throat. 
Now then (shrieking) for vengeance! (With the well-known and 
freely advertised strength of a madman he proceeds to grab Bunting 
by the throat, and with his trusty razor hack the core out of his 
Adan'’s-apple). 


2 


Fonp of his Glass: A glazier. 
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“WASN'T THAT YOUNG BLANKSHOT WE PASSED JUST NOW? J] THOUGHT YOU KNEW HIM 
QUITE WELL.” 
4 e 
“SO WE DO, IN TowN; BUT IT’S QUITE IMPOSSIBLE DOWN HERE, YOU KNOW, THEY'VE GOT 
A SHOP ON THE PARADE,” 


POT POURRI. 


A CORONATION medal which was stolen the other cay was valued 
at £5. A crown would have been more natural. 
= 


& 
SLOE gin can hardly be described even by the most rabid tectotaler 
as a quick poison. es 
b 


ALTHOUGH Government employés are not allowed to accept dis- 
counts from contractors, there are nevertheless plenty of commissions 
in the army. * * 

x 


IT is commercial travellers who usually know the inns and outs of 
a place best. * * 
x 


“ THIS is a hard world,” as the bricklayer remarked when he fell off 
the top of a three storey house. 4 , 
* 


A STRIKING comparison can be made when watching a prize fight. 
*x * 
* 

AN actor is a player and an expert: billiardist is a player. They 


likewise resemble cach other in the fact that both pay attention tu 
their cues. | 
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THE CALL BOY. 


[ HAVE heard so many good things said of the new play at the 
Adelphi, that I think I can safely declare that I regret having returned 
from my holidays too 
late to accept Messrs. 
A. and S. Gatti’s kind 
invitation for the “ first 
night.” I feel certain 
The Swordsman’s 
Daughter would have 
pleased me. Plays with 
plenty of point in them 
have ever been my 
favourites, and this one 
appears to have been 

- as full of point, as 
Count Henri de Roch- 
fiere, the villain, be- 
comes at the close of 
the play, when he falls 


V4 é 
Y fz 


Mh to the sword of Vibrac, 
Yy the old Mattre d’ Armes 
Y (Mr. William Terriss). 
WV, = Although Miss Mill- 


ward is always charm- 


TES 
— 


Z /. € r agi = <3 ing, Mr. Terriss Pa 
AIK YS a and Mr. Harry Nicholls 
1 | YY \\ Son funny, it is the fencing 
J 7 ail mle that I want to see more 
) W) ee than anything _ else. 

ee aa Some might think that 


I am attracted by the 
quaint immorality of 
the heroine, Madeleine, but, believe me, I am not. I am as tired of 
immoral heroines as Mr. Clement Scott himself. I wouldn’t give a 
fig to go and sce this unmarried heroine, who becomes a mother 
without even the excuse of having loved her child’s father! She is 
such a very stale character—only that in the wicked problem plays 
she is not, for the sake of morality, made to live happy ever after, as 
in the case of Madeleine. Here you have the little difference between 
good old English melodrama (extracted, in this instance as well, from 
the French) and the awfully wicked Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 
(N.B.—The authors of Zhe Swordsman’s Daughter, Messrs. Brandon 
Lhomas and Clement Scott, do not. of course, dwell upon the weird 
wickedness of their heroine. She belongs to melodrama, so she is 
loved and sympathised with and fought for. She may have fallen for 
the simple sake of falling—but that is nothing, because she is in a 
melodramatic frame. Parents and guardians, therefore, need not 
hesitate to introduce Madeleine to their children and wards of 
innocent fifteen. 
It wasn’t Made- 
leine’s fault, bless 
you! She didn’t 
even like the 
man!) 
“ * 


Tore “DoOK” AND THE “Box.” 


Many thanks to 
Messrs. Howard 
and: Loftus jfor 
bringing their 
New Barmaid to 
London, It was 
really very kind 
and thoughtful of 
them. They knew 
how grieved I was 
to have to leave 
her behind at the 
Theatre Royal, 
Brighton. 

* ok 


If charming 
scenery, clever 
acting, and pretty 
sentiments were 
all that were 
wanted to make a 
good play, then 
Alabama, pro- 
duced by Mr. B.S. Willard at the Garrick last Monday would be a 
veritable masterpiece. Not, Mr, Printer, a “ Master” piece, for a piece 
more removed from the influence of the “Master” than Alabama it 
would be difficult indeed to find. The story can be told in four words, 
to wit—“ Disobedicnt son, forgiving father”; but Mr. Augustus Thomas 


“ 


THE NEW BARMAID. 


‘know her father ; 
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(who would make his fortune at leader-writing) tells it in four acts, 
These acts are given on the programme thus: :;.. | 


Act I - : - At Mrs. Page's. ,. 

Act II - - - At Colonel Preston’s. 
Act III | - - - Outside Colonel Preston’s Estate. 
Act IV - Same as Act IT. 


But this is a mistake. The list should have run— 


Act I a ~ - The Play Refuses to Begin. 
Act II - 3 é Sameas ActI. ~~ 

Act III - - : ’ Same as Act I. 

Act IV - : ° Same as Act III. 


In this irritatingly uneventful play, Mr. James Fernandez gives us 
some glorious acting as a dear old Southern planter, who doesn’t 
know his son (who, however, is wise enough to know his father) ; 
Mr. Willard invests with the interest of his personality and popularity 
the part of the son, with a daughter who doesn’t know him; Miss 
Agnes Miller looks charming and acts very daintily as the daughter 
who doesn’t 


Miss Marion 
Terry plays with 
her customary 
sweetness the 
part of a pretty 
widow, who 
doesn’t know 
what to do, be- 
cause the villain 
swears she was 
never married to 
her cleceased hus- 
band ; Mr. Bassett 
Roe appears as 
the villain who 
doesn’t know , 
how to behave HY 
himself; Mr. H. ¢ 

Cane (an almir- 
able actor) is a 
negro servant, 
who doesn’t 
know: how to 
make up; Mr. 
W. T. Lovell is a 
lover who doesn’t 
know how he has 
improved since I 
saw him last; and your Call Boy is a person who doesn’t know why 
Mr. Willard has not returned to us with something stronger than 
Alabama, a , 

* 
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THE CALL! Boy's GIRLS. 
No. 178—Miss Marie Hudspeth. 


To Miss M*r** H*psp*rH. 
(‘‘ Honor Racket,” in Vew York Divorce). 


WHEN poets make a wish in rhyme, 
They always wish such silly things. 

I note this nearly every time 

_ A sentimental singer sings. 

They wish that they were birds, or flies, 
Or bees,‘or flowers (birds for choice). 

Perhaps you.have to be unwise 
When writing words to suit the voice ?. 


I cdo not wish I were a bird 

To fly to thee whene’er I would; 
I'd sooner, on my solemn word, 

eu nonee you as a Christian should ! 
And flies, and bees, and flowers, though 

- Most worthy articles, no doubt, 

Would make a miserable show 

At speaking their affection out ! 


I wish—and here I rather fear 
. Pve little chance of your belief— 
I wish, Miss M*r** H*dsp*th, dear, 

That I were simply this—a thief ! 
It shocks you? But my “reason why” 

Is clearer than the light of day 
That shines from out a summer sky ; 

There’s ‘‘ Zfonor among thieves,” they say ! 

THE C. B. 


a) 


A Question of Time. 


CLOCK-TOWERS are a comparatively modern institution; but long 
before clockmaking was invented people had watch-towers. 


~ 


{ \ 
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OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 


(Two Hundred and Highty-sixth 
Meeting.) - 

“ GENTLEMEN,” said the Ever Young 
and Lovely, “it has occurred to me 
that it might be well to mingle 
instruction with amusement, and with 
that end in view I propose to offer you 
financial advice under the pretence of 
singing you a comic song. The draw- 
back to such a new departure is that 
no one, in all likelihood, will take my 
recommendations seriously. The acd- 
vantage is that, if my advice turns out 
to be wrong, [ shall be able to pleal 
that I gave it frivolously, and am 
therefore free from blame. And so I 
pass, without further preface, to my 
song, which is entitled : 


“THE THOMSON GROUP.” 


SEE, they shovel them out, 
Do the Thomson group, 
They shovel and shout 
As the shekels they scoop. 
There are companies left, 
There are companies right, 
For their hands they are deft 
And their hearts they are light. 


They have come here to stay 
Till they’ve put their jobs through ; 
Mr. Harrison Da- 
Vis is one of the crew; 
And he surely won’t burst, 
And.if you're on the make, 
West Australian Trust 
Is a tip you may take. 


They are high, but still higher 
And higher they'll go ; 
You may call me a Liar 
If that isn’t so. 
I advise you to buy 
If the shekels you’d scvop, 
If you ask me for why— 
Tis the Thomson Group. 


——— 4 


HISTORY RE-TOLD. 


No. 38.—ALEXANDER AND 
BUCEPHALUS., 


A LADY whose name has never been 
mentioned, wanted her daddy to buy 
her a bow-wow. 

But far before that time, Alexander, 
son of Philip of Macedonia, afterwards 
known as Alexander the Great, wanted 
him (the father) to buy a horse for 
him. 

He did not want, though he was 
juvenile, a rocking horse, though the 
horse which he got rocked most con- 
siderably. 

He subsequently in his life sighed for 
new worlds to conquer, and even in his 
young days, though he did not sigh, he put on side. 

Consequently, when a Thessalian brought him a beast which nobody 
had been able to ride, he clerided it. 

* Talk to me of a horse that is difficult to manage,” he said, ‘that 
one is nothing.” 

At the first attempt to mount him, Alexander got a bite in the 
thigh. 

At the second, he got on and was chucked over his head. 

At the third he was thrown over the off-side. 

At the fourth he dropped over the near side. 

At the fifth he slid over the tail. 

At the sixth attempt he kept his seat. 

And he made up his mind to keep the animal. 

*- What is his name?” he asked of the horse dealer. 

The dealer handed him a pedigree slip, upon which appeared the 
name of “ Bucephalus.” 

“Do you pronounce the ‘ec’ hard or soft?” said Sandy. 

“Soft,” said the dealer. 

“Then I suppose you think that I’m soft,” responded Alexander, 
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Servant (applying for place). AND I SHALL REQUIRE .THE ADDRESS OF YOUR LAST SERVANT. 
Mistress, WHATEVER FOR? 
Servant, WHY, TO GET YOUR CHARACTER FROM HER, OF COURSE. 


‘for I would pronounce it hard. I never saw a beast with more of 
the buck-ing in it. But anyhow, I'll take him. What’s the price?” 

“ Thirteen talents.” 

“Great Zeus!” said Alexander. *“ What, thirteen talents, equal to 
£3,500 English money? Nonsense!” 

“ It’s all right,” said the dealer, “he has thirteen talents in himself.” 

“What are they ?” | 

“The first talent is biting. The second,shying. The third, kicking. 
The fourth, jibbing. The tifth——” 

“Oh, never mind going on. Whatsort of a horse do you call him?” 

“ A charger.” 

“T think, myself, that it is you who are the charger, secing the price 


that you want.” : 
ee 


Contradictory. 


A PUBLICAN has been fined for serving drink to a constable while 
on his rounds. And yet the magistrates always hold that the public 
are bound to assist the police in the exccution of their duty. . 
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A GENTLEMAN WHO IS MADE TO ORDER. 


Chem 


NOTES BY A NOBODY. 
BICYCLES AND THE PUBLIC. 


THE question of danger in connection with bicycles may be 
regarded from two distinctly opposite points of view. The pedestrian 
dreads the bicyclist, and the bicyclist dreads the pedestrian. The 
latter has lately been making some noise in the newspapers, and has 
suggested all sorts of plans by means of which the cyclist should-make 
the pedestrian aware of his approach. The cyclist, on the contrary, 
though always in terror of the pecestrian, does not clamour for a law 
compelling those who walk along the road to ring a bell, or sound a 
gong, or blow a trumpet; all he asks is that he may have about the 
space of one foot accorded to him by pedestrians in order that he may 
not fall off his machine. 

Now, this trifling space the loungers in small towns and villages are, 
as a rule, by no means disposed togrant, It is a common thing to sec 
a knot of persons standing in the middle of the road, and while they 
dare not obstruct carts and carriages for fear of being themselves 
killed or maimed, they seldom attempt to get out of the way of cyclists. 
In Maidenhead, for instance, a town of considerable pretension, if 
of nothing else, the practice is to discuss business matters in the centre 
of the High Street where four roads meet. There is no particular 
reason why the business should not be conducted in a house, or on the 
pavement; but it is a custom, handed down apparently from time 
immemorial, that when the sale of a spavined horse, an old arm-chair 
or a damaged punt has to be negotiatend, the contracting parties should 
settle the affair in the middle of the road. Sometimes it is very 
difficult to avoid these parties, especially if they are large, and more 
especially if such little roadway as they allow on either side is occupied 
by a van on the one hand and a dog-cart on the other. 

While he has people like this to deal with it is obvions that a 
cyclist may now and again collide with them. But this will only be 
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after the unfortunate cyclist has exhausted every. means in his power 
to avoid them, including the loudest ringing of his bell—a summons 
of which the ordinary townsman takes not the slightest notice. It 
must also be borne in mind, that for a cyclist to run down a pedestrian 
is far more unhealthy for the former than for the latter. Very rarely 
the person run into sustains a fracture; but the cyclist on these 
occasions is almost invariably killed on the spot. The cyclist has, thus, 
the best reason for avoiding a collision, poor brute ! 

In these columns I have before now given a hint to the Govern- 
ment. But the subject of taxation is a thorny one, and one can 
scarcely hope that a common-sense view Avill be taken of the proposi- 
tion which I offer. It is this: that all bicycles should be licensed at 
a small fee per annum, in the same way as carriages, boats, and other 
means of progression. Why should I pay an annual fine for my dog- 
cart, for my punt, for my balloon, for my ox, for my ass, for my 
liveried servants, and for my armorial bearings, and then, after all, 
be liable to be knocked down gratis at any moment by a chartered. 
libertine on a bicycle? 

It is absurd. 


on 


A Weighty Matter. 


* WHAT on earth are you doing with your ledger and your day book 
in your scales ?” ' 
* Trying to balance my accounts, that’s all.” 


A 


“ HUSH, THERE ARE VISITORS IN THE DRAWING-ROOM.” 
“How Do YOU KNOW?” 
“ LISTEN, PAPA I8 SAYING ‘MY DEAR,’ TO MAMMA.” 
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LONDON : September 6, 1895. 

THE promotion of Mr. Finlay to be Solicitor-General is another 
point scored by the Unionists. Only, of course, it is a point which 
they would by no means have scored if Sir 
Edward Clarke had cared about having an 
innings. To speak in the noble language of 
the cricket field, Mr. Finlay goes in first 
wicket down, Sir Edward Clarke having 
‘ retired hurt” at the prospect of having to 
give up private practice, and the fees thereto 
appertaining. ¥% 

* 


It is rumoured that the Government is 
very much annoyed. And for excellent 
eo j[f yeason. For, in the Law Courts, anyone 
My Y YY who is not for them is apt to be against ; 
Y y yj and, as a Cabinet eras is panied 
vs Uy y have remarked, the other day, “it is so dif- 
YY Yy yf a ficult to get convictions With Clarke at 
YY 
Yi Y large.” x * 
| ¥ ; * 

The trouble, of course, lies in a nutshell. 
A successful advocate has no difficulty in 
making an income of about £20,000. The 
salary of the Solicitor-General is only about 
£6,000; and he is only allowed to take a 
very moderate amount of private practice. 
Consequently asuccessful advocate does not, 
as a rule, consider the Solicitor-Generalship 
any “catch,” as the vulgar would say, unless 
he expects that it will prove to bea halfway 


house to.the Lord Chancellorship. 
m ® 2 


x 
Sir Edward Clarke then, it would appear, has no serious expecta- 
tion of ever becoming Lord Chancellor of England. He feels, doubt- 
less, that Sir Richard Webster blocks the way. His modesty is Mr. 
Finlay’s opportunity. ow ® 
x 


SOLICLITOR-GENERAL. 


The chief feature of the brief Session now at its end, has been the 
uniform amiability of everybody to everybody else. Sir Matthew 
White Ridley and Mr. Gerald Balfour in particular seem to have got 
2. sound grasp of the great truth that good words are worth much ancl 
cost little. So they have managed to put the Redmondites in a good 
temper without committing themselves to any of those promises which, 
like curses, come home to roost. Whenever Mr. Redmond raises a 
point, they promise to give that point their most attentive considera- 
tion—a promise which may mean anything or nothing, but is for the 
moment a most useful lubricant of the wheels of progress in 
Committee of Supply. - 

* 

The jarring notes have principally been struck by Dr. Tanner. “I 
don't want to have anything to do with your dirty House,” was his 
observation, when the Speaker ordered him to leave. But in due 
course he came back, and gave the dirty House his views on the 
subject of cordite. “Now, what is this cordite?” he asked. “It is 

merely a compound of nitro-glycerine, gun- 
cotton, and vaseline.” But then Mr. Balfour 
moved the closure, and it was carried by a 
majority of 123 votes to 38. 
* 


* 

For all that, however, I shall not join inany 
cherus of condemnation against the hot-tem- 
pered physician of Cork. The doctor is box 
diable au fond. I bave been sure of this ever 
since the day when [ had the pleasure of 
meeting him in private life. 

x * 


* 

Visitors to Boulogne are allaware of a certain 
cheery little shanty, opposite the Casino, known 
as Mannock’s. It is one of the few places in 
Boulogne where you can get an English billiard- 
table, and can drink bitter beer on draught. 
I entered this little shanty one afternoon, and 
an Irish gentleman was in possession of the 
floor. His complexion was fresh, and his con- 
versation was sparkling. Roars of genial 
langhter saluted every sentence that he spoke. 
And Mrs. Mannock told me that that was Dr. 
Tanner, and that wherever he went he carried 
an atmosphere of gaiety about with him. 

x * 


RECUTED A WIT. 


* 

They say that Mr. Flynn, the new Irish 
M.P., is also a great wit. But I have not had 
the pleasure of conversing with him, and will therefore refrain from 
expressing an opinion. THE SPEAKER. 
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WONDERFUL THING, STEAM, SIR. 


[Numerous complaints reach us, says the Daily Teleoraph, making bitter com- 
laints against the Southern rallways for thelr unpunctuality, and giving details 
aring out these animadversions.] 
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* Don’t you know me, Brown?” 

“Why, it’s Smith. No, I did not recognise you with that beard.” 

“ Brown, six months ago, you wrote asking me to dinner. I was 
clean shaved then. 1 started at once, and here I am!” 

“Ah! you came by the i 


“South-Western. Yes.” 
ou 


Logic. 
“Huxio! here, I say. You always profess vegetarianism, and yet 
here you are eating roast-heef, and that is certainly flesh.” 
“ But all flesh is grass, and grass is vegetable matter. So I have not 
gone against my vegetarian principles.” 


—_———e fe 


THE GIANT RECRUIT. 


{The Scots Guards have succeeded in obtalning a recruit who measures six feet 
five, and is only twenty-one years of age. His wife is a very small woman and very 
irascible.—Datly Paper.) 

THE Guards have got a strange 
Recruit, 

Of whom they make much fun ; 
He only measures six feet five, 

Though he is twenty-one! 


His wife is only three fect two, 
And yet her temper’s such, 

He dares not call his sonl his own— 
She bullies him so much. 


When man and wife at a parade, 
Shall both together be, 

This only favour will I ask— 
“May I be there to see.” 


ee 
Unsuccessful, 
MIDNIGHT. MONDAY. 


First Dramatic Author. How did 
your trial matinée go off to-day? 

Second Dramatic Author. Not at 
all well, I’m sorry to say. It was 
such a beastly wet day that the house 
was a howling wilderness. But what 
about the production of your psycho- 
logical drama this evening? Is it 
likely to be a success? 

First Dramatie Author. To tell , 
you the truth, I am somewhat in the same box as yourself. The 
house was certainly not a wilderness, but the audience proved a 
howling one, with a vengeance. 
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AN ADVERTISING EXPRESSION. 


BEFORE TAKING. AFTER TAKING. 
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THE BIG BEE, THE SMALL 
FLY, AND THE 
NASTURTIUM-BLOOM. 

A FABLE FOR THE USE OF SPECU- 
LATORS. 


ONE morning,in the sunny time of 
the year, as a great plush Bee stood 
forcing his fat head down the fog- 
horn of a fine and fresh nasturtium- 
bloom in search of honey, there 
chanced to settle near at hand a little 
half-starved Fly of the very lowest 
class, with a pinched and faced yellow 
body, who looked on at the Bee’s 
operations with the air of a tyrannical 
foreman. The Bee worked on in 
silence, shouldering himself deeper and 
deeper into the pit of the flower, anc 
tucking away at the honey with the 
ardour of a young gentleman home - 
for his holidays. The Fly, sharpening 
his little hind legs as though about 
to carve a pretty tough joint with 
them, watched the Bee for some | 
minutes with a hypercritical eye—or, | 
speaking correctly, with thousands of 
hypercritical eyes—and then = said 
insolently, ‘I suppose you think you 
are the only one in the world who can 
sneak honey from the flowers, don’t 
you i . 4 

The Bee made no answer. His ears 
at that moment being stopped up with 
the adhering stock-in-trade of the 
flower, he did not even hear the common 
Fly’s impertinent remark. 

The Fly, still sharpening his hind 
legs, went on: ‘JZ can take honey 
from a nasturtium-bloom if I like— 
even J, who am so small, and am not 
given to making an everlasting fuss 
with my buzzing apparatus!” 

The Bee worked on in silence still— 
save for the buzzing alluded to by the 
rude little insect looking on; but that 
was natural with him, and not a sign 
that he was puffed up over his clever- 
ness in the honey-making line, and 
was anxious to keep people apprised of 
his smartness by making a song about 
it. 

Presently the Bee, all swollen with 
the result of his morning’s labour, 
backed ponderously out of the sticky 
scene of his industry, and strolled 
into the centre of a great round leaf to 
count his gains. 

“It’s pretty’ easy work, honey- 
getting, isn’t it?” asked the Fly, 
inclined all at once to be civil, now 
that the Bee was free to use his prickles. 

“ Wasiest thing in the world, if you know how to do it,” said the Bee. 

“T suppose Z could rake in a lot of honey if J went into a nastur- 


AVOIDED YOU.” 


-tium-bloom, couldn’t 1?” asked tie Fly. 


“ No doubt you could, if you knew how,” replicd the Bee. 

“ But it seems easy enough,” said the Fly. 

“So it is, to those who know how,” the Bee answered. 

“ You are not very cncouraging,” grumbled the Fly, smoothing his 
wings over with his legs, which was a nervous habit of his, and would 
probably, if he had been a man, have taken the form of twirling his 
moustache, or making his moncy jingle in his pocket. 

“IT never advise youngsters to dabble in what they don’t under- 
stand,” calmly observed the bulging Bee. 

At this, the Fly waxed considerably uppish, and told the Bee, 
safely under his breath, that he was a silly old fat-head. The Bee 
saw by the expression in the Fly’s thousands of eyes that he was not 
being treated with the respect due to his superior knowledge and size, and 
so he simply gave the other a scornful look and plodced stodgily away. 

When the Bec had been gone a few minutes, the Fly, by a strangely 
roundabout route, flew to a nasturtium-bloom close by, and began 
inspecting the funnel-like entrance to the honey chamber below. 

“Tl soon show him whether I understand honey-getting or not 
he said after a while; and then, repeating this observation over and 
over again by way of being thoroughly unreasonable, he crawled 
slowly into the flower, and jammed—or should we rather say honied ? 
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Mavacc® GREIFFENHAGEN | 


LAZINESS. 


“WHY, THERE’S CAMPLEY JUST PASSED; THAT’S THE SECOND TIME I'VE NOTICED HE'S 


“A GOOD THING, IT SAVES MY AVOIDING HIM.” | 


—his little head into the sharply-narrowing passage leading to the 
honey store. Ina few minutes he had forced his way into the very 
presence of the honey, and was stuffing himself with it to his heart’s 
content, and his faded yellow stomach’s discomfort. When he had 
eaten his fill, and had stored a lot away in the little bag suspended 
beneath his chin, he squared himself up for backing out of the honey- 
chamber; but, alas! try how he might, he could not force himself 
away from the honey around, which not only glued his wings to his 
body, but his whole body—wings, and legs, and bag and all—to the 
flower. ‘‘ The deuce take this place!” he cricd, angrily, “I want to 
get away now. I’ve some roses to settle upon in the sun, anda 
sweetstuff shop-window to decorate, and other similar offices _to 
perform before the evening, and I shall never have time to do all this 
if I can’t unstick myself from this blooming beast—I mean, beastly 
bloom!”? And he struggled and struggled again; but the more-he 
did so, the faster he became attached to himself, as it were ; and when 
at last, evening came along, it found him an exhausted little ball of gum. 

As night was beginning to fall, who should come staggering along 
in the air, close to the imprisoned Fly, but the great plush Bec. 
Catching a glimpse of the poor Fly, he slowed up, and called down 
the funnel, “ Hullo, you little stuck-up cad! I thought that would 
be yourend. It’s easy enough to find a good thing, and to grow fat 
on it for a time—BUT SOME PEOPLE DON’T KNOW HOW TO BACK 
OUT OF IT! Good evening!” 
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DOING THE REVENUE. 


A SToRY FOUNDED ON FACT. 


a Ko 


PORTLEBERRY was past middle-age—just a little ; 
a widower with an only son, Henry by name, “ Henry,” 
said he, one day, “I see a way of doing the Revenue 
out of Estate Duty at ny death.’”’ ‘“ How so, dad ?"’ 
inquired Henry. “Why, my boy, make over my pro- 
perty to you; you allowing me an income for life." 
Henry said it was not a bad idea. 


“Remarkably flne woman!" saful he, The follow- 
ing morning he again met her, By a happy accident 
the wind blew her hat off. Gallantly Papa Portle- 
berry pursued and captured that hat and returned {t 
to the divine being. Next day they might have been 
seen on the Extension, in converse, and the next 
strolling arm andarm on the Fort, 


So Papa Portleberry lived very comfortably on an 
income of two hundred a year, his habits not being 
expensive, while Henry did pretty well, thank you, 
on the balance—about eight hundred, his habits being 
rather otherwise. He bought a gee-gee, did Henry, 
and rode in the park, smoked shilling clgars, and took 
chambers in the West End, 
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Before the week was up he had proposed and was 
accepted. Happy, happy Papa Portleberry ! But when 
it came to discussing the marriage settlement, the love- 
sick old gentleman had to confess that he had nothing 
but his tlttle annuity. In vain he wrote beseeching 
Henry to settle something handsome upon the pair. 
Henry was adamant. 


rere, . * 4] i 


While Papa Portleberry took rides to Hampstead on 
the "bus, for, as we just observed, his habits were not 
expensive, One day he thought he would take a little 
trip to Margate, so he dfscontinued his *bus rides for a 
week or two, and did walking exercise, and soon saved 
up enough for his trip. The first day at Margate he 
saw a lovely lady. 


Woe TAO KR Sunes 


“Peter,” said the lady—his name was Peter—“ you 
have deceived me, All is off between us!” “Quite 
right,” said Henry, who in the meantime had come 
down to Margate for a month or two, staying at the 
Metropole (Papa Portleberry’s lodgings were in King's 
Street), “Marry me!” “TE will,”.sald she. And they 
were wed at Trinity Chureh, 
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MABEL.—Do you think you are able? 

FRED.—We have sent youacopy of the Vew Budget. You don't 
get married every day, you know, and we thought we'd do the 
thing handsomely, so we mace it a copy of the Vew Budget. 

ETHEL.—Married again. May your shadow never grow less. Do you 
take us? 

CAPEL.—R.0.T. Don't mean you, you know, but the thing you 
speak of. 

BENJAMIN.—Go to. 


We should advise no more with the hand you 
hold. 
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THE FICKLE SEX. 


ALTHOUGH estates and things are mine 
And bring me in a decent rental, 
_ Though in my person I combine 
The useful and the ornamental, 
- I do not think I entertain 
Exalted notions of my merits, 
Or over-estimate, one grain, 
Advantages which one inhcrits. 


But still, without conceit, 1 may 

Be possibly allowed to mention, 
That maids and widows used to pay 

Me very much polite attention. 
Yet lately, in these ladics, I 

Am grieved to say, that I’ve detected 
A tendency to pass me by 

As painful as it’s unexpected. 


Time was, in competition keen, 
_In crowds they battled for my favour, 
Their honeyed smiles and tender mien 
Of adoration seemed to savour ; 
They gave me books and ties and smokes 
To show their friendly approbation, 
And laughed at all my little jokes 
With well-assumed appreciation. 


They asked me in to cosy teas. 
(And, generally téte-a-téte ones) 
And some as “ good girls” tried to please 
And some by being “ up-to-date” ones. 
In festive scenes these dainty dames 
Approved me with admiring glances, 
And eagerly erased the names 
Of other chaps to give me dances. 


But over this delightful scene 
Has come a change—abruptly—flectly— 
My popularity has been 
Obliterated quite completely. _ 
No longer Grace and Beauty rush 
To hand the cake or hear my stories, 
Or lead me to the scented hush 
Of dimly-lit conservatories. 


There yawns, in an unpleasant way, 
Between those times and these, a chasm ; 
Politeness reigns, with placid sway, 
But not the least enthusiasm. 
To hold me cheap appears to be . 
The sadly general endeavour— 
And yet, as far as I can see, 
I’m pretty much the same as ever. 


i'm just as handsome, just as wise, 
I’m just as good, and just as funny, 
I've just the same good taste in lies, 
And just as much in ready money. 
No breach of * form” obscures my fame, 
No touch of scandal feebly parried, 
No change at all that I can name— 
No change, I said? Oh, well, I’m married. 


ee ne Gee 


TWINS. 


‘WHAT a remarkable resemblance there is 
between John Blatkins and his brother James.” 

‘‘ Everybody notices that. Isuppose you know 
the reason ?” 

“No; Idon’t. I only made the acquaintance 
of James last week, though I have known John 
fonger.” 

' “Tt happens that they are twins.” 
* Indeed ?” 
“Yes. They were born on the same day.” 


“ Naturally ; for I take it for granted that that follows.” 


“ But that is not all.” 

‘What else is there?” 

“They were christened on the same day.” 
“T suppose that saved time and expense?” 
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THE WAY OUR NURSEMAIDS LOOK AFTER OUR CHILDREN. 


ring, they were married at the same time, in the same place, and they 
both married the same——”’ 

‘What? The same woman?” 

“Good gracious, no; but they married the same man’s danghters. 
Their wives were sisters.” 


*t Moreover, they keep Christmas on the same day.” ——$—=—— 
“ They are bound to do that, for there is no help for it.” edie 
“ Possibly ; but they have done a lot of things on the same day one 


which they were not obliged to do.” 
“What was that?” 


e 


“THE longer you put off marrying the better.” 
“Why?” 


“They both proposed on the same day, they bought the engage- “ Because, then, if you have any daughters they will not become old 
ment rings at the same time, they both chose the same pattern of maids at such an-early date as they would do if you married now,” 
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KEY TO THE ABOVE DRAWING. 


A Frenehman’s notion of “le turn-out” of a Scotch warrior. 


A—LE SHAMROCK, OR THISTLE DECORATION. 

B—LE BARESKIN, 

C—LrE CHEST PROTECTOR, OR PLATE CHEST. 

D—LE CUTLASS, OR CUTLET, 

E—LeE PETTICOAT, or KILTS. 

F—LE HaGais, on BACKPIPES—INSTRUMENTS OP TORTURE. 
G—LE PORTE’SNUFF, TO PROTECT HIS SNEEZE, OR BARE-SKIN. 


Argumentative. 

“ JERRY, my boy, I can smell that you have been smoking, and I 
must punish you.” 

“T heard you tell mother this morning that when you said you were 
Soing to do a thing it might be considered done,” 

“That Is 80; but what about it?” 
pla, ee anet We therefore consider that the punishment has taken 

ace 
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THE COMPLETE GRUMBLER. 


UGH! here’s another rainy day! The road is like a river ; 

The beastly wind is in the East—so jolly for one’s liver ! | 
The postman’s late—oh, here he is, Umph ! just as I expected : 
‘The Editor of "—hang the brute ! Another thing rejected |! 
What 7s the use of wasting time in writing clever sketches; 

For people who can not appreciate my wit, poor wretches ! 

Pll start a paper of my own some day, however humble. 

I do hate being trodden down! But there! I never grumble. 


Why isn’t breakfast realy, Jane? You know I don't like waiting. 
Cook’s fault ; of course, it al ways is; she’ll get a real good slating. 
Boiled eggs again, and bacon, too! No, thanks, that smell of frying 
Has settled me. The milk is burnt. It’s just a little trying 

To pay a lot of lazy sluts, and pamper ’em, and fat ’em, 

Until they get so bloated that they never work an atom. 

Society has gone to pot; it’s all a beastly jumble . 

Of fools, and cranks, and Anarchists—but there! I never grumble. 


I wish they wouldn't move my ink, how can I do my writing, 

With both the children yelling like a cockatoo, and fighting? 

I never knew such awful brats for getting into messes, 

ene everything they touch, and growing through their 
resses | 

Here I must slave away to try and earn an honest copper, 

ee ts the time—there’s Dolly, now, confound it, will you stop 
er ] ) 

That screaming simply kills me. What! she's had a nasty tumble? 

I can’t help that; do keep her still—but there, I never grumble ! 


Umph! here’s the sun, it’s beastly hot, the room is simply stewing, 

The flies are biting me like mad—I know a storm is brewing ; ° 

I wish to goodness we could have a little settled weather, 

For three long weeks we haven’t seen two decent days together. 

Who’s there? Come in!- What do you want? Eh? What? 
Speak up! What is it? 

The tax-collector !—hang it all—this is his second visit 

Within a week—the rector? Oh, I wish you wouldn't mumble, 

Ask him to wait—disturbing me—but there, I never grumble ! 
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A HARMLESS HOLIDAY, © 


It’s a good many years since I did such a thing before, and I’m old 
enough to know better, but I’ve been for a holiday this summer. 

It’s the sort of thing you do when you're young, and rash, and 
ignorant of the world, and don’t care a snuff how your money goes, 
what sort of work you give your liver to do, or how stuffy your bed- 
room is, 

When you get older you steady down, and take no risks. If you 
are married you pack off the wife and family (poor things), and are 
yourself detained in town on business. Then you make a tour of 
Inspection to see what the Empire, the Palace, and ‘all the rest of 
them have been doing all these months. If you're a bachelor you 
take your married friends (whose families are away, poor things) on 
a tour of inspection to show them what the Empire, &c., &c., have 
been doing, and you have jolly bachelor parties together. But it’s a. 
bold thing to take a holiday yourself—especially a sea-side holiday. 

f don’t pretend to be particularly bold. I don’t think I’m at all the 
sort of fellow to “storm the breach ”—unless I was in the front rank 
and the other fellows pushed. And I don’t want to boast about my 
bravery or anything just because I’ve been for a holiday. It was a. 
plucky thing to do, I'll admit, and even now a cold thrill of admiring 
awe for myself passes through me when I think of it. The more | 
think of it the more I feel that I ought to have a gold medal or some- 
thing awarded me; or a statue, perhaps, 

On second thoughts, I fancy { shouldn’t care much for a statue. 
They’re lumbering things at the best, and you can’t take them home. 
with you with any comfort, or pawn them, or do anything satisfactory 
with them. . | 

Yes, it was a bold thing to do, to take that holiday ; but I can’t: 
exactly claim all the credit. The fact is, I was goaded into it. They 
took all the carpets up, and the pictures down, got the painters in, 
and turned everything out including me. I had to go to an hotel, of 
course, and somebody said why not a seaside hotel while I was about: 
it? So I allowed myself to be persuaded, and I took a summer soa- 
side holiday, and I’m thankful to say I’m none the worse for it. I am 
really and truly thankful. The risk was enormous and I shall not 
incur it again. Bravery’s all very well, and no one is a greater 
admirer of it than I am, but I don’t believe in overdoing the thing. 
That’s where bravery degencrates into foolhardiness. 


The Reason. 


“ WHAT made our poetical friend, Patterson, get married?” 
“I believe it was in order to get a second reader of his poems,” 
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ant 
soul a family secret I possess. Share it?’ 
“Sir, my name is Adolphus Lionel Leopold Kidd, a descendant of the famous 
Captain Kidd—my card, sir. Know me! 
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THE GREAT KIDD TREASURE. 


when she caught him in the passage and demanded an explanation. “My love, I’m 
going paddling,” said Brown. Said she, “You're afool!” and went back to bed, 


“BULUWAYO.—A great discovery of 


4 antique jewellery and gold has been made 
® in the ancient ruins, two hundred ounces 


having been brought in here,” read Mr. 


| . Brown the other morning while at break- 


fast, “ Dear me! Fancy, now, this treasure 
found right away out there! Surely if 
valuables can be dug up at outlandish 
places, the ruins nearer home might dis- 
close something. Now, Ill just take a 
walk and see if I can find aruin.” He 
lived in the suburbs—so he took his stick 
and toddled out. Presently he came 
across What appeared to be a genuine ruin. 
“Ah” said he, “now Dll just come here 
to-morrow morning with my garden tools 
and see if I can turn up something. It 
must be a very old ruin, the bricks 
crumble away under my stick, and the 
mortar comes out like——” “Hallo, you 
slr,” cried a party striding up, “what are 
you damaging my property for?” “I’m 
only examining this old ruin.” . 

“Old ruin be ’anged! It’s the founda- 
tion of a eight-roomed ’ouse I’m building 
—Shahzada Villa—now Just cut it, or I’)l 
lock you up!” So Brown cut it. Never- 
theless, his opinion was not shaken, and 


‘being of achatty disposition he mentioned 


his theory to a stranger he got in conver- 
sation with while strolling out an evening 
or two later. 

“Sir,” said the stranger, “ you are quite 
right; but it is singular that you should 
have spoken to me on such a subject. I 
have long desired to share with a kindred 
> “Bless me, sir, so I will!” satd Brown. 


“Tdiote say that my ancestor hid his treasure in South America. Some, perhaps, 
but most of it in England. I possess family documents clearly proving that he 
buried a lot in Sheerness beach. Meet me there with a spade at daybreak to-day 


week !”? “J will!” cried Brown, 


So Brown took Mrs, Brown to Sheerness for their holidays. At daylight the first 
morning he slipped out of bed—dressed—and was just sneaking out with a spade, 


Brown found Mr. Kidd on the beach waiting for him. ‘“ This,” said he, “is the 


spot, according to this chart,’ and he flourished a bit of mouldy parchment. 
“Dig!” Brown dug. “Ha! what's that?” cried Mr. Kidd, as Brown turned up 
something. “Looks like a brass gasalier chain,” said Brown. ‘No gas in those 
days,” said Mr, Kidd; “no, it’s a Spanish noble’s watch-chain of pure gold—and 
see! a gold candlestick from some Portuguese altar.” Brown thought it resembled 
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somewhat in shape those in his kitchen, but bowed to the other’s superior judgment, 


“And, as I live,a bag of coins!” 
“ Pieces of eight,” sald the other decidedly. 


“Counters, ain’t they?’ queried Brown. 


“Now, I see you are an antiquary. J 


don’t want ’em. Give me fifty pounds and keep ’em.” 
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Brown had to curtail his holiday. 
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A marine-store dealer offered him twopence 
halfpenny for Mr. A. L, L. Kidd’s treasure. 
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MASKS AND FACES. 
THE CHILI WIDOW. 
AT THE ROYALTY THEATRE. 
Act I. 

ScENE—A Flat in Victoria Street. 

Mr. FREDERICK WELTON DALE MARTINDALE, MRS. SOPHIE 
LARKIN JEFFREYS AND Mrs. DULCIE IRENE VANBRUGH 
MARTINDALE discorered, 

MARTINDALE. Although I am a clerk in the Home Office at four 
hundred a year and do not advance because I never ask a favour, 
being a believer in promotion 
by merit alone, I am also con- 
nected with the Society for the 
Conversion of the Drama. 

Mrs. JEFFREYS. As your 
mother-in-law and as an ex- 
fortune-teller and palmist, I 
would like to know what this 
converted play in which we are 
appearing is supposed to be. 

MARTINDALE. I really do not 
know, but I intend going through 
it in a semi-low-comedy fashion 
—that’s fairly safe. 

DuLcIE. If your salary were 
more, Fred, we might buy a pro- 
gramme and see, but they cost 
sixpence and that is expensive, 
though I believe it contains many 
useful advertisements. 

Mrs. JEFFREYS. I saw a bill 
outside. The adapters, Messrs. 
Arthur Bourchier and Alfred 
Sutro, don’t say a word as to the 
- Class of play it is. so we can act 
as if it were comedy, tragedy, 
farce or heavy drama, or whatever 
we like. So I will now make a 
pun. What we require in this 
house is not your sterling merit, 
but pounds sterling. 

MARTINDALE. Don’t you think 
that is a bit far-fetched ? 

Mrs. JEFFREYS. Notat all. It 
doesn’t come as far as from Paris 
as Bisson and Carré, the French 
authors of this piece. It is a 
home-made article. 

MARTINDALE. I fancy I have heard something like that before, but 
as you are on this tack, I will follow suit. You are my mother-in- 
Inw and an ex-fortune-teller. I will therefore say ‘“ Good-bye, ma, 
ma-hat-ma.” That's the best the adapters have been able to do for me. 

t vit Martindale. 

Mrs. JEFFREYS. Now that we are alone, Dulcic, I may mention 
that your elder sister, who is bright, vivacious, enterprising and pretty, 
is now a widow, and is returning from Peru. 1 will proceed to give 
you particulars about her career. [ Does so. 

DutLcieE. But I knew all this before. 

Mrs, JEFFREYS. Of course, you did, but the audience didn’t, and 
we must let them know. By the way, your sister, Gladys Violet 
Vanbrugh de la Casa y Gualés comes from Peru, but she must always 
be referred to as the Chili Widow. This will allow of everybody 
making observations about Chili, chilly and warm, which will be very 
clever indeed. Now you can go out, while in order to pad out this 
act, which would otherwise be too short, we will call in Miss Kate 
Phillips as a cook. [Lwit DULCIE and enter CooK. 

Cook. As I haven’t much to do and won't be secn after the first 
act, I will be as funny as possible while I am on. [ Zs sv. 

MRS8. JEFFREYS. I will now tell your fortune by the cards. 

Cook. That’s all right; but can you tell me the fortune of this 
unfortunate theatre? 

Mrs, JEFFREYS, That is rather difficult. The cards say that new 
decorations, structural alterations, the electric light, etc., have effected 
a difference, but the chances of the new management are nevertheless 
still problematical. You can now go. 

Levit CooK, and enter DUCKWORTH W. BLAKELEY CRABBE. 

CRABBE. How do youdo? Iam looking out for a dinner some- 
Where. I daresay if I help in the cooking I shall get an invitation 
here. By the way, Mrs, Jeffreys, as a fellow clerk of Martindale, I 
know what he does not. There is an appointment vacant for a 
Commissioner in Ireland. The nomination is in the hands of our 
chief, the amorous lady-killing Sir Reginald Arthur Bourchier Dela- 
mere, with whom female influence might do much. 

Mrs. JEFFREYS. And Martindale won't ask a favour nor allow one 
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to be asked. But it can be done without his knowing. You see I am 
now leading up to the plot of the play. 

CRABBE. But so far there seems to have been nothing done except 
leading up, and we have not had the leading lady or the leading man 
yet. 

Mrs. JEFFREYS. The latter will not appear till the second act. The 
former is waiting at the back of the scene. 


Enter GLADYS. 


GLADYS. Good morning. I do not look much as if I had been 
travelling a few thousand miles,do I? I belicve you want a lady- 
killer fascinated. Well, I'm the one to do it. So keep your mind 
easy. 

CRABBE. I will talk about the weather. It isso English, you know. 
That is for the sake of local colour, and to make people forget that the 
play is really French. 

Jénter MARTINDALE, rings the bell three times. Enter PAGE-BOY. 

MARTINDALE, Didn’t you hear me ring? 

Boy. Not till the third time, sir. I know that is an ancient chest- 
nut, but the only reason for my being in the cast is to make that 
observation, so there it is. 

CRABBE. I will go to the kitchen and help the cook. [ Goes. 

MARTINDALE. I am a very jealous man. I know there is a con- 
spiracy on foot, and as the dialogue assigned to me is not brilliant, I 
will jerk the chairs and sofa cushions about. { Does sv, 

Enter CRABBE in a hurry. 

CraABBE. The caramel is spoilt. 

MARTINDALE. Hullo, is that the curtain coming down. 

CRABBE. Yes. 

MARTINDALE. But there isn’t much point in this conclusion. 

CRABBE. Possibly not, but it was the best that could be got. 
Perhaps the point lies in the proverb that too many cooks spoil the 
broth. Four authors, you know, two French and two English. 


Act II. 
SCENE—Sir Teginald’s room at the Home Office. 
Enter all the CLERKS. 


CLERKS. We will talk so as to spin out the time. _[ They do so. 
MARTINDALE. Here's Sir Reginald. He does not look very much 
like a masher, though he is onc. 
Enter SIR REGINALD. 


Stn REGINALD. I will now give you a speech on the subject of 
Government offices and on politics. I mean it to be satirical. I 
mention this fact because you might otherwise be unaware of the 
fact and think I was a fool. (ie makes the speech.) You can now 
go. (Zhey gv.) I will now soliloquise on the subject of women. 

[Tle soliloquises. 
Enter MARK KINGHORNE MACPHERSON. 

MACPHERSON. Lady wants ye, sir. 

Sin REGINALD. Allright. You are a capital actor, and when you 
turn round the figure of Britannia on the 
mantelpiece, so that her back is towards me 
while 1 have laly visitors, you do one of the 
best bits of “ business” in the piece. 

MACPHERSON shows in MRS. JEFFREYS 
and leaves the room. 

Mrs. JEFFREYS. Iam very much afraid of 
you, Sir Reginald, and though I do not know 
you I am sure you will give my son-in-law, 
Martindale, this appointment. 

Sir REGINALD. Not a bit of it. Get out. 

[She gets out. 

Str REGINALD. I shall again soliloquise. 
There is no use being part adapter, manager 
and actor, if one isn’t allowed to soliloquise. 

[ Does so. 
MACPHERSON enters. 
MACPHERSON. Lady to sce you, sir. 
Siz REGINALD. Show her in. 
dinter GLADYS. 

GLaDys. [ can tell lies very coolly, and I 
am very fascinating. So I will tell you that 
I am Mrs. Martindale; though really I am 
her widowed sister on the look-out for another 
husband. 

Str REGINALD. And what do you want, 
my dear? 

GLADYs. That Commissionership for my Arrnvur BovrcoiEeR. 
husband. 

Sir REGINALD. Couldn't think of it, 

Guapys. But if 1 make eyes at you? [She makes eyes. 

StR REGINALD. Don’t do that. I can't stand it. 

GLADys. Will you give him the job? 


my character. 
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SIR REGINALD. Impossible. 
GLADYs. Then I sball make more eyes at you. 
oe [ She makes more eyes. 
Sin REGINALD. Please stop. You will make me squirm. 
r [She does not stop, and he squirms. 
GLADYS. I suppose I may consider the appointment is granted ? 
SIR REGINALD. Certainly, my Jove. Now we will turn on a little 
sentimentality in place of farce. [ They turn it on.. 
GLADYS. Do you not think that making love to a woman whom 
you believe to be married is a rather risky situation ? 
' SIR REGINALD. It is a little; but, then, if we had purified the 
French to the extent of cutting this out there would have been no 


play left. 
GLADYS. I see. Good-bye. 
SIR REGINALD. Aw revoir. acl GLADYS. 
Sir REGINALD. How are we to get the curtain down now? Let 


me soliloquise first, however. Ah! I know. Macpherson, (shouts) 
tell somebody to come in and say that my house is on fire. 
[Somebody comes in and says that SIR REGINALD’S house is on fire. 


Act III. 
SCENE—TZhe Commissioner’s House in Ireland. 
Inter SIR REGINALD. 


6a REGINALD. I have just popped in on my way from the Home 
ce. } 
Enter GLADYS. 

GLADYS. Is that you? 1am so glad to see you. Though I pretend 

to you to be a married woman I do not intend to behave as such. 
| [She doesn’t. 
Enter MARTINDALE. . : 

MARTINDALE, Hullo, Sir Reggy. I saw you kissing her. That's 
capital. Go ahead, my boy. [Lavit GLADYS. 

Stn REGINALD. What! You do not object to my making love to 
your wife ? 

MARTINDALE. Of course not. If you had any sense in you, you 
would have discovered long ago that Gladys is my widowed sister-in- 
law and not my wife. 

SIR REGINALD. Certainly I gathered that, but we must keep up 
the pretence a little longer or the play 
will be far too short. 

[They keep up the pretence. 

MARTINDALE. We had - better get 
Gladys back to make more eyes at you. 


Enter GLADYS, who makes eyes. 


SIR REGINALD. How are we to 
wind up? 

MARTINDALE. I suppose the only 
possible settlement is that you should 
marry the widow ? 

Sir REGINALD.’ But I don’t care 
for marriage, and such a course of 
procedure would be inconsistent with 


MARTINDALE. Docs that matter 
much ? 

Siz REGINALD. Perhaps not. 

MARTINDALE. Now that we have 
settled that, there are the different 
threads to be drawn together. . 

Sin REGINALD. Oh, hang the 
threads, It’s time we got to an end 
by hook or by crook. Will you marry 
me, Gladys? 

GLaDys. Like a bird. 


(Curtain.) 
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AFTER DINNER. 
SELF-ROBBERY. 


c 


“ ANOTHER jewel robbery, you say,” remarked Colonel Monkhouse. 
“ There’s nothing in them nowadays. All the same old story, or one 
of the same old stories. Absolutely nothing new about any of them. 
The thieves continue to work in the same old grooves as when I was 
a boy. i 

*‘ Now, one of the strangest cases of jewel robbery that ever came 
under my notice happened to myself. 

“Oh, I know that plenty of people rob themselves for purposes of 
advertisement ; but mine was a genuine thing—no humbug about it, 
unfortunately for me, for it cost me £500. | 

“It was in connection with a diamond necklace that cost me that 
amount of money. 

“* No, of course I wasn’t going to wear it myself. I’m not a fool. 
It was just before my first marriage, and I had bought it as a present 
for my future wife. , 

“Tt was all the fault of the ass of a jeweller. He showed me the 
thing on blue, and on white, and on red, and other colours. ‘But 
what the stones will be set off by best,’ he said, ‘is black—black 
velvet in particular.’ He had no black velvet in the shop; but 
when I got home there was a fine black tom cat which was in the 
habit of wandering about in my chambers sitting dozing in front of 
the fire. 

“T had often admired his velvety coat—thcre was not a white hair 
in it, and an idea struck me. Why not see how the diamonds looked 
on Tom! No sooner had the notion entered my head, than I pro- 
ceeded to put it into practice. I passed the necklace doubly round 
Tom’s neck, and he only took a sleepy notice, but as I fastened the | 
catch I must have hurt him in some way. He gave my left hand a 
scratch and my right hand a bite—no, by the way he scratched my 
right hand and bit the left—spat at me, gave a tremendous bound and 
bolted out at the door. From that day to this I have never seen Tom 
or the necklace. 

“Talk about valuable cats and fancy prices! That black tom, 
if he is still alive and retains his collar, is the most valuable cat in 
England.” 
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Politeness. 


“AH, good morning, doctor. Fine 
day, isn’t it?” 

“Yes. It’s a long time since I have 
seen you.” 

“You must really excuse me, 
doctor; but, unfortunately, I have 
been so well for the last six months 
that I did not care to trouble you.” 


een Giffen 


Force of Habit. 


THE reporter who was charged with 
stealing a pocket-book pleaded that he 
was unaware that there was any law 
against taking notes. 
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BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 


TEACHING THE YOUNG IDEA HOW TO—PADDLE. 
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“TM "EAD WAITER ’ERE, SIR.” 
“JT CONGRATULATE YOU. 


TWOPENCE COLOURED. | 


THE enterprising trumpct-blower who sings the praises of a certain 
Continental watering-place in our daily papers is evidently not afraid 
of laying it on too thick. Shall we allow our own native watering- 
places to suffer for the want of a little puffing? Never, while paper 
is cheap, and ink only a penny a bottle! Here goes! 

At Brightmouth, the most entrancing seaside resort of the English 
coast, one finds all that is most enjoyable and fascinating. Upon the 
Parade the bicyclists, including many ladies of the most ravishing 
toilettes, racc along. On the beach minstrels make the time pass 
with songs both comic and sentimental, and one finds the photo- 
graphic artist, who makes portraits with inconccivable rapidity. 


The sea is so full of bathers that there is not much room for the swim- © 


ming—one may call it a veritable squashing—and it is quite impos- 
sible for one to drown. The boats of pleasure are indescribable and 
without number. In them one rows, sails, fishes, flirts, and is seasick. 
On the Grand Pier one hears the most magnificent band with invigo- 
rating sea-breezes, penny buns, and ginger-beer. In the bath-chairs 
which are the most luxurious and splendidly-appointed in Europe, 
one sces always the high nobility and the leaders of fashion, including 
Lords, Ambassadors, Men-of-war, Dowager Countesses, Actors, Mem- 
bers of Parliament, and Donkeys. In effect, the place is so’ full that 
promenading oneself is accomplished with difficulty, and those who 
have corns are advised to leave them at home—(ADVERTISEMENT, 
but quite true, of course, every word of it.) 
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I DARESAY YOU MANAGE TO MAKE A GOOD THING OF IT.” 
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-ROMANCES, ANCIENT 
.. AND MODERN. 
No, 182.—The Five-Syllabled 

Rhyme. — 


Brown for -years hal obtained his 
bread 
By the writing of comic rhyme, __, 
'- And his editorial patrons said 
That. his humorous work was prime. 
And.Brown for years, when Brown was 
fain a 
To recuperate his wearied brain, 
Had indulged in exercises twain— 
Pedestrianism, 
Equestrianism. 


Brown was skilled in prosodial lore, 
And the way that he rhymes tould 
weave oS 
With syllables, two, and three, and four, 
_ Was a thing you would scarce be- 
lieve. 
But ambition came in his soul to birth, 
And so well in_his.soul did thrive, | 
That Brown declared, “I will stun the 
earth 
With a rhyme of syllables five!” 
-And ever he reached his ‘thoughtful 
brain, 
Some quinquesyllabic rhyme to gain, 
While taking his exercises twain— 
Pedlestrianism, 
Equestrianism. 


So great at last his ambition growed 
That it drove him nearly crazed ; 
And, whether abroad he walked or rode, 

He on mystical rhyme-realms gazed. 


vain, 
No heed he gave to the bridle rein, 
Or the hurrying step, in his pastimes 
twain— 
Pedestrianism, 
Kquestrianism. 


Once, as he sauntered, in thought im- 
* * * mersed, 

A bicycle knocked him down ; 
And for forty days in hospital nursed. 
' (With a legion of: hurts) was Brown ! 
Once, while abroad on his horse flew he, 

Still steeped in ‘his soulful craze, 
He scattered three barrows of “ cos- 
ters” three, 

And was ’prisoned for fourteen days | 
Yet it ne’er occurred ‘to his fevered 

brain 

That his quinquesyllabic rhyme was lain 

(While he walked and rode) in those long words twain— 

' $6 PE-DES-TRI-AN-ISM, 
E-QUES-TRI-AN-ISM.” 
as 
Domestic Economy. 


*“ GooD heavens! 
yesterday that I explained to fyou that it was necessary for us to 
retrench.” 

“That was just the reason 1 got the bonnets. All three were 
splendid bargains, and I thought I could not better begin to economise 


than by ordering them.” 
“3 


An Agreeable Prescription. 


Doctor. I suppose you have given Mr. Russell the two glasses a 
day of port which I ordered him? 
Mrs, Russell, Yes; but I am afraid he has got about a month or so 


ahead in his doses. 
eS oo 


One Good Turn Deserves Another. 
“HULLO, Wilkins! I have. written such a neat little epigram of 
four lines in verse. I must read it to you.” 


“All right, go ahead ; and in return I will read you my new play.” 
[Nor the epigram nor the play was read. 


‘And, seeking still what he sought in. 


What, three new bonnets! and it was only ° 
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STRATEGY. 


“TI say, JACK, IF YOU DON’T WISH PEOPLE TO SUSPECT WE'VE BEEN ON OUR HONEYMOON WHY 


DO YOU PAY ME SO MUCH ATTENTION?” 


‘SIMPLY BECAUSE.I DON’T WISH PEOPLE TO SUSPECT WE'VE BEEN ON OUR HONEYMOON.” 


A SERENADE. 
(Mind how you read the last line of each stanza.) 


WE sing beneath her window, while the night 
Breathes out warm incense o’er the summer mead ; 
We come to give our mistress dear delight, 
And for her kind attention do we plead, 
*Tis evening, time of rest, most precious boon, — 
When man and beast from all their labours cease— 
When Philomel, food-searching since the noon, 
Sun-dried returns and pipes at home in peace. 


The stars are shining brightly in the sky 

And all gross earthly sounds are hushed to rest. 
Now do the bats in twinkling circles fly, 

And owls, like goblin shadows. leave their nests. 
The cricket chirps a thin farewell to-day, 

The corncrake calls its mate among the sheaves, 
While ever and anon the rabbit grey, 

And the familiar hare brush through the leaves. 


We dare not come and sing to her by day, 

When garish light betrays our blushing check ; 
But, darkling, here we sing our roundelay, 

And all our deep emotion frecly speak. 


OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 


(Two Hundred and Lighty- 6. 
seventh Meeting.) 

‘* GENTLEMEN,” said the Ever 
Young and Lovely, “there seems 
to have been some agitation lately 
on the subject of Free Libraries. 
Mr. W. Roberts, who leads the 
movement, proclaims that they are 
a failure; the ground of his com- 
plaint is that they contain too 
much fiction and too little reading 
matter of a more solid kind. But. 
heis going to make a song of it; 
listen to him. His composition is. 
entitled : 


‘THE FREE LIBRARIES.” 


THE Libraries—they call them free, 
What use are they to such as we? 
The fiction there of various kinds, 
Will surely not improve our minds. 
“Pickwick” instruction cannot- 
yield, 
No more can “ David Copperfield” ; 
And little profit can one gain, , 
From “She” or “Allan Quater- 
main.” 


Tell me not that the people can, 
Get learning from “ The Talisman”’; 
That “ Heavenly (or other) Twins,” 
Will help to turn them from their 
sins | 

“The Master” has no higher power, 
Than to beguile an idle hour ; 

. It serves men not to buy or sell, 
* The Red (or any other) Spell.” 


Give us instead some classic gem, 
The writings of the G.O.M. ; 

The sermons of the great divines, 
Good Martin Tupper’s stately lines. 
Some florid eloquence of Burke’s, 
Charles Darwin’s scientific works— 
These are the only things that can 
Help elevate the working man. 


oe ha 
Cautious. 


“Ag you will have considerable 

sums of money passing through 

Tina your hands, I shall require a deposit 
Y/ —— from you of £100,” 

“That will be all right; but, 

in return, I shall want a guarantee 

policy from you to ensure the 


safety of my £100 while out of 
my hands.” . 


en ees 


oe 


We choose the silent hour when day is done, 
When all the sweetly-scented air is rife 

With soft-winged insects which the setting sun, 
All things in purple bathing, draws to life. 


Full conscious we of all our grave defects ; 

We know we cannot please her as we ought. 
Yet still we hope to pay our fond respects, 

And hope to win at least one kindly thought, 
Our verses do but feebly paint the flame 

Of that great love which animates our muse ; 
And, tho’ we do our best, we own with shame 

Our orchestra is crade. May she excuse ! 


ae ») 


, A Good Time, 
“ My wife has been away at the seaside for six weeks.” 
* How did she enjoy herself?” 
“T really do not know, but I enjoyed myself immensely.” 


ALTHOUGH iron boots used to be employed as instruments of 


torture, many people nowadays do not at all object to wearing bronze 
shoes. 
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LONDON: September 18, 1895. 


THE Session which has just come to an end was very nearly 
featureless. It had one feature, however, which should be equally 
gratifying to both sides of thc House and both 
parties in the State—that is, the great success 
of Mr. Speaker Gully. 
* * 


2 
When Mr. Gully’s name was first mentioned 


tion arose. He is unknown; therefore, he is 
unfit.- So people largued; and I in this 
column protested against the logic. For, in 
the first place, there is a certain obvious 
advantage in choosing an unknown man for 
the Speakership. He is less likely than a 
notorious person to have made enemies who 
will be jealous of his authority, and will set 
_ themselves to undermine his influence. In 
=~. the second p'ace, I felt sure that the support 
eg) which Mr. Gully got from his own party in 


itself argued a sort of fitness, 
x * 


* 

They did not support him because they 
thought that he had “claims” on them. Any 
> “claims” which Mr. Gully might have had 
to urge—and he certainly had not many— 

A. SUCCESS, would have been amply satisfied with a 
Judgeship of the High Cowt. , « 
s 


Why, then, did the rank and file of the Liberal Party suddenly, 
with one accord, begin exclaiming, “Give us Gully”? Obviously the 
reason was that Mr. Gully inspired confidence; and to be able to 
inspire confidence in a large body of your fellow men is in itself proof, 
if not of conspicuous ability, at least of conspicuous force of character. 
Therefore I, at all events, had never any apprehension that Mr. Gully 
would turn out a failure. rar 

: * 


Yet Mr. Gully had a trying task. A great many Conservatives 
wanted to sce him go with the Government which had put him in his 
place; and consequently, they set themselves to harry him in every 
way. The active politicians contested his seat; the journalists 
continually disparaged him, the Saturday Review being particularly 
bitter. It seems that Mr. Gully once left the chair forgetting to take 
his hat, and then, discovering that he had forgotten it, went back to 
fetch it. In this simple circumstance, the Saturday Iteriewer pre- 
tended to detect a lapse from dignity which shed shame upon the 
Spenker’s robes, and justificd the House in kicking Mr. Gully out, and 
putting Sir Matthew White Ridley in his place. 

* *& 


* 

These sinister counsels were not, however, permitted to prevail ; 
and the consequence is that, now that Mr. Gully has a secon session's 
experience behind him, the Conservatives are just as loud as the 
Liberals in his praise. e * 

* 


As becomes the lineal descendant of a distinguished prize-fighter, 
Mr. Gully suppresses disorder with a stern and beavy hand. His 
victim, up to the present, has been Dr. 
Tanner, whom he named to the house for 
disorderly and unbecoming conduct. 

* 


I am sure, however, that the Doctor does 
not bear him any grudge. He is of a very 
forgiving disposition, and is as amiable in 
private as he is cantankerous in public life. 
It is only his trick of hasty speech which 
occasionally gets him into trouble. 

* *® 
¢ 

It got him into trouble once, as some 
people may remember, at his favourite 
watering-place—Boulogne-sur-Mer. There 
was a ball going on at the Casino, and the 
ventilation of the ball-room seemed to Dr. 
Tanner to be insufficient. He suggested 
that a window should be opened, but the 
Administration declined to meet his views. 
Then Dr. Tanner became very angry 
indeed, and said that he supposed that the 
French would never open their windows 
until the Prussians came and forced them 
to; and the next thing that he knew was 
that a French officer was following him 
round the room shouting opprobrious epithets at him at the very top 
uf his voice. So seconds were appointed, and a duel was very nearly 
fought—war, in fact, only averted by the device of drawing. up a 
procés verbal, in which it appeared that Dr. Tanner had not inten ed 


DISORDERLY. 


for the august officea great chorus of depreca- - 


- difference in a nutshell. 
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to be unfriendly, and that the French officer had used the opprobrious 
epithets under an entire misapprehension. 
* * 


This reminiscence calls up another. It is not generally known that 


“Mr. Kdward Dicey, who preceded Mr. H. D. Traill in the editorship 
‘of the Observer, was made a C.B. for drawing up a procés verbal. 


That, at all events, is what a good many people say. 
. es 


To tell the story briefly, what happened is this: There was a certain 
Austrian Baron living in Cairo who was particularly anxious to insult 
the English. Some young Guardsmen having been guilty of an eszapade 
not entirely creditable to them, he saw his opportunity. He met the 
Guardsmen in the foyer of the theatre and told them, in French, that 
he considered their behaviour scandalous. Thé Guardsmen knowing: 
no French, had not the least idea what the Baron was talking about ; 
but, not wishing to appear discourteous, they answered Oxi, monsicur £ 

x x 


* 

That was the Baron’s opportunity. He went straight round to the 
fashionable club of Cairo, stood in the middle of the room, and 
bellowed out that he had proof that the English were not only rascals 
but cowards. A tall man called Oliphant—who was in the telegraph 
service—uncurled himself, and rose from hisarm-chair. ‘“ You have 
no right to sny that,” he said ; “and if you say it again I shall kick 
you out of the club.” The Baron said it again, and Mr. Oliphant: 
solemnly fulfilled his promise. ,4 x 

* 

In due course the Baron’s seconds waited upon Mr. Oliphant ; but 
Mr. Oliphant declined to fight. ‘ There’s nothing to fight about,” he 
said. “If he didn’t want to be kicked he shouldn't have said it, and 
if he says it again [ll kick him again.” And so saying, he went off 
to Rosetta to play in a cricket match. 

= * 


The trouble now was that the Baron was going about the country 


‘saying that the English were afraid to fight with the weapons of 


gentlemen, and it seemed as if there would be no end to the engen- 
dering of bad blood. Then it was that Mr. Dicey had the happy idea 
of ending the incident by drawing up a procés verbal. This pleased 
everybody. The Baron was tickled by a tribute to his courage. 
Mr. Oliphant did not mind, but went on his way remarking “1f he 
says it again I'l] just kick him again”; while Mr. Dicey was gratified 
with the Companionship of the Bath. 

x mR 


It would probably be too much to hope that now that the Americans 


. have got Mr. Keir Hardie they will keep him. It is far more likely 


that they will pack him up and send him home again with as little 
delay as may be convenient, for Mr. Keir Hardie has been talking 
about the Chicago Anarchists as ‘“‘ the pioneers of the new religion.” 

* *€ 


Now the pioncer of the old religion died for the faith that was in him. 
The pioncers of the new religion killed a policeman for it. There is the 
THE SPEAKER. 


—Ere i ee 


ADVICE GRATIS. 


[A man named Daniel Hughes submitted to the justices of Brentford Court the 
following problem : Although he possessed money, he proclaimed himself friendless, 
and solemnly requested to be informed how he could spend his wealth. He wanted, 
he said, to know how to live. Zhe Chairman, Your application is absurd. Go and 
try to find out what to do with your money.] 


live, laugh and grow fat. 
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Brown. WHY ON EARTH DO YOU ALLOW YOUR WIFE TO PLAY FOOTBALL? 
Jones. WELL, YOU SEE, IF I TRIED TO STOP HER I SHOULD GET ALL THE SURPLUS 


ENERGY THE BALL NOW RECEIVES SHOWERED ON ME. 


JUDY'S DIARY. 


Saturday, September Tth.—Have a country cousin staying with me 
—a boy. He calls himself a man, but he’s a boy. He might be the 
“‘Mere Boy ”’ of another paper. 

He expressed a desire to go to the Aquarium. 

I checked him. 

“ Only to see the Flower Show, Auntie.” 

He calls me auntie, because he’s my nephew. 

Gave him permission. 

“And I'll tell you the Dahlia News,” he said. 

After this, I lost notimcin telling him togo. Just told him to make 
a few notes for my diary, and here they are: 

“ Aquarium. Looked about for Flower Show. Couldn't seeit. So 
went to the refreshment room to sce if it was being held there. No, 
they told me it was not being held there. Felt rather uncomfortable. 


Girl behind bar looked enquiringly at me. Couldu’t very well go , 


away without buying something. So bought something. And felt 
much more comfortable. Girl behind bar directed me to Flower Show. 
When I got there found the dahlias chicfly represented by piles of 
fruit. Admired the fruit. Adniired tho fruit immensely, but did not 


Hill 


UN 
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admire so much the way in which it was 
displayed. It shocked my artistie nature. 
There was, for instance, a dish of apples. 
The dish appeared to me—mind you it 
might not have struck anyone else, any- 
one else with a less artistic nature; but I 
am so confoundedly artistic ; it almost 
amounts to a vice—I say, this dish ap- 
peared to me to be overloaded. I don’t 
say it was overloaded, but I say it ap- 
peared to me to be overloaded. Anyway, 
it didn’t appeal to my artistic nature, so I 
concluded it was wrong, still I might be 
wrong in thinking so, and not being a too 
self-confident man I thought if I did 
venture an alteration I would do it un- 
ostentatiously, and so unostentatiously I 
removed some of the apples—I forgot 
where I removed them to—and then 
walked quietly and unostentatiously 
away as though I had done nothing more 
than pass the mustard to a comparative 
stranger.” 

Sunday, September 8th.— Packed up 
preparatory to packing off for Doncaster 
Races. My nephew was delighted. I tokl 
him I should take him with me. 

** All very well, my dear Aunt,” he said. 

““'What’s all very well?” 

“Why, you taking me. You mean I’m 
taking you, and jolly glad you are to have 
me to keep care of you. Rough work, you 
know. Rowdy. By the way, you mustn’t 
stay at Doncaster.” 

* Why not?” 

“So full. Bad sewerage. Awful mobs 
there. So smelly. Better go to Sheffield.” 

* Sheffield?” 

“Yes, why not? And go backwards and 
forwards each day.” 

“My dear boy, I might as well go back- 
wards and forwards from London.” 

* Couldn't do it. Takethe advice of one 
who has done this sort of thing before.” 

I was disappointed. My nephew clearly 
showed me how imprudent it would be to 
put up at Doncaster, and how impossible 
and foreign to enjoyment it would be to 
journey to and fro London. : 

* But why Sheffield?” I asked. 

He flinched. 

“Why not York?” I asked. 

“Well,” said he, “there’s a prize fight 
at Shettield.” 

“ Is there?" T said. 

So my nephew, who proposed to keep 
me out of Doncaster riot and rowdyism 
wanted to take me into the peace and 
quict of a prize fight. 

“ Harry,” said I, solemnly, “we go to 
Leeds.” 

Monday, September Ith, — Travelled 
to-lay—a day before the races—to keep 
out of the current of racing men. 

King’s Cross, 1.30; Leeds.—Felt happy going by the Great Northern, 
Knew we should be punctual. Punctual in starting. Got to Peter- 
borough one minute before time. Got a luncheon-basket at Peter- 
borough—or, rather, got two. Very cheap. A whole chicken. 
bread, butter, lettuce, tomatoes, pepper, salt, mustard, biscuits, cheese. 
decent appointments, and two small or half-bottles of Medoc for six 
shillings. I forgot the corkscrew. They didn’t. 

Got to Leeds. 

*“ Hullo, Auntio,” said my nephew, “here’s another record.” 

“* What?” 

“We're thirteen minutes late. This train’s been twelve minutes 
late before, but she’s thirteen to-day. Good ofd Great Northern |” 

* But,” said I, “I thought the Great Northern was never late.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter.” said Harry, “ the Aberdeen express was thirteen 
niinutes soon last night, so it equalizes matters.” 

Walked straight out of the Great Northern Railway and into the 
Great Northern Hotel. 

A bath—a chonge—a dinner, and good dinner, too—a couple of 
rounds at piquette—and so. as Pepys has it, to bed. 

Tuesday, September 10th.—Rose—tine day—there was a shower, 
but only in my bath—breakfast—Doncaster—forgot to write for 


. Doncaster Railway Station, and he 


_ asked where he had to go to. Porter 


served when he got locked up. 
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tickets—sent my card in to Miles Anson, who came out to meet me, 
and gallantly showed me ‘the geography of the place—the Grand 
Stand, Tattersall’s, the paddock, and dining hall, and only when he 
had.given me my passport to all these places did he leave me. 

The races. I need not go into them. My nephew said he’d do the 
trick, and he did to a largish sum on the wrong side. Bad day. 


Then the getting home. Raining cats and dogs, or, apropos, colts — 


and fillies. Oh! how I wish we'd been staying in Doncaster. : 
There were free fights for vehicles. Took umbrage for one whole 


hour. Then a nag which must have done the journey some half dozen ‘- 


times crawled into the station. Station congested. Trains to York, 
to Hull, to Scarborough, to Retford; but forty-seven minutes hal 
elapsed and never:a train to Leeds. | 

And I have not satisfied mysclf that there is any real reason why 
we could not have stayed at Doncaster. ‘ 

Even a train went out:to Sheffield, and my nephew grinned at me. 

At last a train! and we had to travel third with a first-class ticket. 
Home. When we-had made ourselves , : 
more like civilized beings, and eaten 
a good meal, I turned to my nephew, 
and. said : | a 

“Harry, we've got wet through, 
we've got knocked about, we've been 
kept waiting; we've damaged -our 
clothes, I’ve lost close upon a hundred 
pounds—is it worth it?” 

Harry reflected, and said that it . 
wasn’t. 

But wait till to-morrow. . 

_ Wednesday, September Wth.—The 
St. Leger. The record-breaking Great 
Northern surpassed itself to-day, ; took. 
seventy - five minutes to do forty 
minutes’ work. Doncaster one mass 
of seething humanity, but so quiet, so 
orderly, so different to a London mob! 
Of the racing you will have read long 
before this will get into print. Rather 
let me say a few words in praise of 
the course. Tattersall’s, the Paddock, 
and the Grand Stand are all easily 
get-atable one to the other. The cater- 
ing here is the best of any. The five- 
shilling lunch is well worth the money, 
while the eightcen-penny tea is simply 
a marvel of cheap-and-goodness, They 
give you tea, salmon and its accom- 
paniments, chicken and ham, tongue, 
roast’ beef, bread-and-butter and cake, 
and as much of all as you like. se 

My nephew successfully did the 
trick to-day. 

At Doncaster races was much amused. 
Doncaster races is the colliers’ holiday. 
Sharp in many things, they often, as 
the song says, don’t know where they 
are. A collier chap came to me and 
asked me where he are. I told him 
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seemed quite surprised. He then asked 
me where he wanted to go to, and I 
asked him where he came from, and ~ 
he called me a “lass,” and said he 
“cunno.” He showed me his ticket. 
He came from Sheffield. I Jaughed, 
but he didn’t understand the joke. 

I remarked more colliers, none of . 
whom, it appeared to me, were quite 
sure where they wanted to go, and, 
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tickets to the porters. On the course 
a collier chap presented the return 
part of his railway ticket to a book- | 
maker, and asked for five dollars. He 
didn’t get it on that, nor could the 
bookie tell him where the bet-voucher 
was. Another, at Doncaster station, 
tendered a bet-voucher to a porter 
in place of his railway ticket, and 


told him to go to the devil. 
Sg 


“¢THts is a cell,” as the man ob- 
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He was a Careful Man. ‘ 


‘*T BELIEVE Wenlock is terribly afraid of burglars.” 
“ That isso. He even bolts his food.” ~ 


A Bad Result. | 
SINCE Miss Kitley has taken to scorching on a bicycle on.the Great 
North Road, she has broken the pedal.of her piano once a:weck on 
an average, for she has found it difficult to distinguish between the 
two kinds of pedals, | on 
; : —_————_—_— 
An Injustice. 


AN advertiser in the Daily News wants ten live canvassers. This 
is very hard on the disembodied spirits who have been for many years 
among the ranks of the unemployed. 
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“You KNOW YOU DON’T PROMOTE YOUR CHANCES BY ASSUMING THAT ABSURD ATTITUDE. 
BESIDES, YOU FORGOT TO HITCH UP YOUR THINGUMABOBS, 


You'VE NO IDEA HOW AWFULLY- 
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“Pooh ! that’s nothing. We haven’t got the pace on yet.” (Con- 
sults indicator over the stick-rack). ‘“ Only eighty-fiveau hour. Just 
you wait a bit!” 

(They read their papers as well as they can.) 

; ‘I sce the shares of this company went down fourand a-half yester- 
day.” 

“And they'll go down more yct; there’s a lot of people ruined 
already. Did you notice a seedy chap selling matches outside the 
station?” 

“Yes, I did; a tall, military-looking man.” 

“Well, he was one of the biggest shareholders ; he lost £30,000 in a 
week, and went stony broke, poor chap! We are getting on now; 
110, nearly two miles a minute.” 

“Tt is rather a terrible experience. IT almcst wish I hadn't come.” 

ie Nothing when you're used to it. Besides, we shall be there in no 
time.’ 

“Was that a station we passe:l just now?” 

*Can’t say; there is no time to sec anything like that. You can 
just tell when we go through a tunnel, if you are on the look-out.” 

‘ This is terrific. Do you think the straps will hold?” 

“Yes, they are all well te-ted before we start. Look! here’s a 
pace-maker alongside.” (First traveller faints.) ‘“ Put it on!- Well 
run! Cleared him, by jove! Why, the fellow has fainted! I can’t 


seconds.) ———+ ——— 


A MAN of many Ties: A haberdasher. 


EARL’S COURTING AT EARL’S COURT. 


nS ed 


THE COMING RACE, 
AN INCIDENT OF THE YEAR 1900. 


SCENE :—-A first-class compartment of the Aberdeen Lightning 
Eapress. we travellers have just taken their seats. 

* NICE day, sir. Are you going right through?” 

“Well, the train doesn’t stop till we get to Aberdeen, so I fancy 
there is not much choice. Are you strapped in?” 

“Strapped in? No, why should I be?” 

“Well, you see, when we do 200 miles an hour there is just a lcetle 
oscillation. One man was thrown out of window last week.” 

“Thanks, I'll fix myself up at once.” (The train starts.) “ Hullo! 
How is this? we arc off five minutes too soon.”. 

‘We're going to break the record to-day, so we have to be pretty 
smart.” | 

“ But how about the passengers who come rather late?” 

‘There are no bond-fide passengers.” 

“None at all?” 

«¢ Not one, unless you are the man.” 

“‘ Well, I must confess that the Company paid me handsomely for 
andertaking the journey ; that is why came. And you?” 


“Oh, I’m a professional. I make a regular business of it. I cleared 
£140 last week.” 


Lares ty aN 


meh 


+ It must cost the C lot of ” ovine tee Wey Weds ECE 
eo You're right ; £20 a passenger and heaven knows nhs ae the \\ Nae \ iN ny ; i x ; Be K aes W 
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“Why both lines?” 


“ The other one is for the pace-makers; we should never break the She. YES, THAT'S ALL VERY WELL, WE'VE BEEN ENGAGED NOW 


record without’them. The rival line hasdone 200 miles in 98 minutes, GETTING ON FOR TWO YEARS, BUT—— ; ; 
and that takes a lot of beating.” — He..MY DEAR GIRL, THERE’S NO HURRY. AS YOU SAY, WERE 
‘It’s not very comfortable ; this rocking nearly makes me sea-sick.” ENGAGED; WELL, WE'LL ALWAYS BE ENGAGED. 
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of Pens write as 
USED 


Smoothly as a Lead Pencil 
manufacture. Absolutely Pure.” “2 ™ 0% 


—neither scratch nor spurt, the 
so-called Pure 


points being rounded by a special process. 
—The Analyst. Foreign Cocoas,) A Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box on application. 


The Bditor of JuDyY begs to inform his Correspondents that, when accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope, a rejected article or sketch will always be returned. 
Now ready, VOLUME LVI. of Jupy, handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt edges, price Light Shillings, 


help it; I daren’t undo my strap.” (Reads his paper contentedly till . 
the train arrives at the terminus, having beaten the record by fiftcen 
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‘CAUGHT IN SOMEBODY ELSE’S TRAP. 


JUDY: THE LONDON . 


yo HE was an Inland Revenue man. 


> The Government, or the authorities immediately over him, called 
. him theslaveof duty. But he was not. He was a slave to the passion 
of revenge. Revenge is hardly the proper word to use. 
word telling of my true meaning, but I can’t remember it, and I am 
writing away from home, and without my “ thesaurus.” 
he combined pleasure with business rather than business with 
pleasure ; and his pleasure was to bowl people out. 

It was a beautiful afternoon insummer—September. (I am writing 
in summer—September. You may be reading in winter—September.) 
And the scene is laid in that lovely Vale of Maida. 

The Inland Revenue man bus—pleasure in High Barnet. I 
don’t know what his pleasure was. He didn’t volunteer to tell me, 
and it wasn’t my business to ask him. Anyway, he was 
High Barnet bent. | 

“ How to get there?” ; 

That was the question he asked himself. The railway 
would cost money. A cab more. 

* &Y must look out for a victim,” he told himself. 

One came along. At least 2 man came along with a 
horse and cart. The horse was going at a spanking pace, 
very much to the liking of the Inland Revenue man. 

“ Hi!” called he to the driver. 

: And the driver pulled 
up. 

io Pulled up sharp,” 
thought the Inland 
Revenue man, and 
smiling politely. ‘“H’m! 
very suspicious.” 

“Will you give me a 
lift?" asked the Inland 
Revenue man. 

“ With pleasure,” said 
the driver, “ Where to, 
sir?” 

“ High Barnet.” 

“ That’s just where I’m 
going.” eee S a 

* Good.” ee —— 

The Inland Revenue Sz TL 
man got in. M 

“ By the way,” said he, yi f 

‘how much are you | 
going to rush me for 
this?” . 

“Qh, what you like, 

sir.” 


“Well, let’s strike a 
bargain, How many 
miles is it?” 

“By road it’s about 
eight miles.” 

“Well?” | | 

‘Well, sir, let’s say a 
shilling a mile,” 

‘“ Apreed.” - 

And so it was. 

Off they went. The 
Inland Revenue man 
not only: saw his drive 
for nothing, but a victim 
and his commission for 
finding a victim. 


The driver was particularly polite, which only aroused the suspicions 


of his fare, 


“ He knows me,” thought the I. R. M., “and tries to salve me over.” 
Inasmuch as the driver did know the J. R. M., the 1. R. M. was 


| . right. 


| Three quarters of an hour’s spin brought them to a country lane, 
} “It’s a long lane,” presently said the I. R. M., “ that has never a 


turning.” 


“It’s a long lane,” returned the driver, “that has never a public 


house in it.” 


4 But theirs was not such a long lane, for a public house then and 
there hove in sight. The driver pulled up in front of it. 
‘‘ What’ll you take?” he asked of the Inland Revenue man. 


“Nothing, thanks.” 
“Come, won't yer take 
‘* No, thanks.” 


“Then, darn me if I don't have a glass along 0” you.” 


“No, you won't.” 
*““Well, you are a neigh 
‘ Where are we?” 


PORTRAIT OF A NOTED BIRD FANCIER. 


a glass along o’ me? 


bourly cove, and no mistake.” 
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“Oh, we ain’t at New Barnet yet.” 

“T didn’t ask where we wasn’t; I asked where we was.” 

‘“* Well, then, guv’nor, here goes for yer. We're at Dempsey, a matter 
o’ three miles from "Igh Barnet.” | 

“ Then drive on; I’m in a hurry.” - | 

“Steady, there. I’m master o’ this shay, and I takes my fare mid- 
way between.” 

“Tl give you your fare when I get to my destination ; not before. 
How do I know you'll ever take me there?” 

‘“‘ And how do I know you'll ever pay me?” 

This was too much for the Inland Revenue man—from a man whom 
he had made up his mind was driving a horse and cart without a 
licence. High words was the result, and the consequence the 


following: 
is “T belong,” said the I. R. M., “to the Inland 
a, Revenue.” ait oe | 
— “Do you, indeed?” sai e driver, “Well, I 
4 knew’d it all along. And you want to see. my 


licence. Hereitis. I knew I was under suspicion, 
and I’ve been a-carryin’ about this ere bit o’ paper 
for you for the last fortnit. Here, you see, is my 
licence for driving an ’orse and cart, but I ain’t got 
no licence for driving of a fare, so jest you get down 
orf of my kerridge.” 

The I. R. M. refused. 

‘Won't you take me 
to High Barnet?” 

** No, I won’t, so there | 
git down.” 

The I. R. M. sat his 
seat. 

The driver tickled up 
his horse with his whip 
and the gee began: to 
tear and plunge. The 
I. R. M. did not sit his 
seat any longer. . 

“Perhaps you'll tell 
me,” said the Inland 
Revenue man, “how ['m 
to get to High Barnet ?” 

“Walk,” said the fully 
licensed driver, 

And he did, 
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A Little Misunder- 
standing. 


Ceunsel. Do you keep 
adiary? — 

Witness. No; . Tm a 
greengrocer, 
—— 


VALE! 
(After Edgar Allan Poe.) 


IT is not so very long ago, 
In this kingdom by the sea, 

That a Premier ruled in old Westminster 
Whose initials were “ A. P. P.” 

A “ Primrose,” though not of the “‘ Primrose League,” 
But fifth Earl of Roseberee. 


As “A. P, P.” came of a noble Race 
A noble Racer was he 
: And though he lost his Premiership 
He twice won the famous Derbee ! 
So he passed the Reins of the Government 
Right over to Salisburee ! 


Though he yet rg 2S for the “ Government Stakes,” 
And handle his Whip so free ! | 

He'll never be first past the Winning Post 
For the “ National Plate”—not he! 

Although he’s just pulled off a famous win— 
The Doncaster Sellingeree. 


Let him stick to his horses, and Epsom Downs— 
In the Ups of Politics, he 

Will ne’er be a jirst, for the truth’s well known, 
With Archie ’tis all U P! 

So “ Vale,” friend Archie! with O¢iwm cum 
Dignitate, enjoy your K, T.! 


TuE favourite song of the junior bar is: “ And ye shall walk in silk 
attire.” 
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A. CESAREWITCH TRIAL. 
It is in mid-September, blessed season of brown and fallen leaves, 
civic Sheriff's breakfast parties, Crystal Palace fruit shows, the early 
succulent goose, and much maligned Quarter Day, that the racing 


tout, who has “got to find out one at a long shot” for “the Siezer- ° 


witch,” or perish in the attempt—— | 

(And many, be it parenthetically remarked, perish in the attempt). 
——begins to overhaul his temple of thought to invent or discover a 
new disguise in which to visit clandestinely the jealously-guarded 
training grounds of Biteshire, Hogshire, and Bogshire. 

Bill Spiers, of Newmarket, was generally considered “a fair take- 
down.” in the art of disguises. It was in Fluefaker’s year that he 
stained his skin and hung about the trial gallops of Hogshire with 
hopbine in his hair; whilst last back-end as ever was, he just managed 
to see Yoxter, the great Bogshire crack, do his last spin, by ingeni- 
ously rigging himself out as a Bogshire railway-porter, than which 
he could think of no more elementary imbecile in existence. 

It was necessary to go on entirely new lines now, and Bill was equal 
to the emergency. 

There wandered into the village inn of Wuzzleton, in Biteshire, one 
evening, an old man, bent of back and whitened of locks, clad 
principally in a soiled smock, leather gaiters, and rusty beaver hat,— 
a relic of the shoe-buckle period apparently. In one hand he carried 
@ rough ashplant, and in the other a rush basket containing six or 
seven oranges and a bushel of small nuts. He took a seat upon a 


SEPTEMBER 2), 18Yd. 


others did he drop his riding whip and cry “go.” Right away they 
went into the mist, farther than the naked eye could follow, but the 
old nut-monger with the telescope saw it all. As they finished their 
gallop, at a tremendous pace, the bay with the white heels was 
absolutely last. 
* * * * * * 

Some people say that a Cesarewitch day is the pleasantest one can 
spend at Newmarket. The mellow Autumn sunshine, the perfection 
of the arrangements, the virtues of the cherry brandy in the Bird- 
cage, the excitement of the premier handicap, all contribute to make 
itso. This particular day was by no means an exception. 

Certainly the big race, for which the horses were now at the post, 
had eclipsed all previous records in the matter of scratchings, and 


three or four of the front rank of the silky-coated candidates were 


more or less “under suspicion.” Then the sharp division were 
suspected of contemplating a coup,—but, after all, wasn’t all this 
quite after the manner of Cesarewitches? 

There was one horse, however, that they never seemed to tire of 
laying against. It was Chickenheart. Brass, the leviathan, kept on 


. shouting its name, and Roaster, the industrious millionaire-penciller, 


“fielded” as though Chickenheart had been dead, boiled, and sold on 
skewers. You could get any price you liked about it; and Bill Spiers, 
ruddy of cheek and neatly attired in a suit of unobtrusive “pepper 
and salt,” walked about the paddock with a proud consciousness of 
having done his duty to his employers. 


1, “FINE HORSE, THAT,” SAID SMITH. 


bench among half-a-score of somewhat elderly stable “boys,” and 
called for a mug o’ ale. He seemed to take great interest, for an old 
’un, in the “ boys’” conversation, chiefly anent the virtues of a horse 
called Chickenheart. He listened to all they said with rapt attention, 
and set them in a roar by asking if “ this year’s ’oss was a-goin’ to win 
a Derby?” nor did he seem to realise the folly of his question when 
they told him that Chickenheart was a five-year-old and hadn’t been 
on a racecourse for two years. Very innocently, he asked what was 
the horse like—(Bill was a rare actor !)—and the lads accurately 
described him as a chestnut with white stockings. They told the old 
man that if he wanted to see a race oss gallop—and he said he faintly 
remembered seeing some in his native town of Doncaster, when he 
was quite a boy—he’d better be behind a certain clump of bushes on 
the Downs at three the next morning. The only caution they gave 
him was to “mind the guv’nor” didn’t see him, The old man patted 
the boys on the back in a fatherly way, and, as they rose to go, he 
pulled open his old rush basket, and pointing to his nuts, said : 
“Ave some, will ye? They ain’t much, but they may amuse ye?” 


* * * % % * , 

It was a damp, misty, miserable morning on the Downs, but the 
old man was there in the clump of trees. And when a long string of 
horses, all blanketed up to the very eyes, appeared, some quarter of a 
mile away, the old fellow, strange to relate, dived his right hand in 
among the nuts and withdrew it holding a well-finished telescope of 
most approved make. - Through this, for fully an hour, he watched 
the steeds gallop in threes and fours, till a satisfied grunt and a 
murmured exclamation, ‘‘ Ah, here he is,” told of something excep- 
tional about to happen. Four of the horses were stripped of their 
blankets, saddled: and mounted. “The guv’nor,” on a grey cob, 
seemed especially anxious with regard to a bay with spotless white 
hind legs; and only when that horse was fairly in line with the three 


3. CHOUK! 


2. “FINE GIRL, THAT,” SAID BROWN, 


“ They’re off 1” : 

Up go the raceglasses of the thousands assembled, all levelled at 2. 
distant opening gap in a huge mound, where presently a mass of 
horses and jockeys is descried, all travelling in a cloud.of dust. As 
they surge through the Abingdon dip——- (You can get all this part. 
out of the Sporting Life)—— . 

“ Chicken’eart wins for a ’underd! Chicken’eart for a monkey!” 

Chickenheart has indeed rolled home | 

* * * * * * 

Two men are standing alone at the extreme end of the paddock. 
Bill Spiers, the tout, with madness and despair gleaming in his eyes, 
and “The Guv’nor” of the Wuzzleton stable. As Bill gasps for 
breath “The Guv'’nor” pulls out of his tail pocket a handfull of small 
nuts. 

“*Ave some, Spiers,” says he. “They ain't much, but they may- 
amuse ye. I sprung from the monkey tribe myself—but ain’t it. 
wonderful what a pennorth o’ whitewash on a ’oss’s hind legs’ll do?” 


Of course Bill had to fly. His employers thought that he stood in. © 


the forty million pounds which Chickenheart took out of the ring; 
but he didn’t. Supplied with a few necessaries by his friends, he ekes. 
out a miserable existence in Barcelona (where the nuts come from). 


eee 


Not a Dog Rose. 


Bulling (whose weakness is dogs). Now you've seen all my pets, my- 
boy, and don’t you think this prize collie the flower of the flock ? 
Brown. Yes—the collieflower. 
——— a + oe 


A RANK Offence: That of the cabman who collared a fellowe- 
cabman’s fare. 
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WET PAINT. 

BUDGECOMB was a painter. 

Not a‘painter and decorator, though 
he believed his paintings to be decora 
tive. 

But his decorative paintings brought 
him in less money than he might have 
made by painting shop-fronts. 

It was partly his own fault. His 
ideas were large though his income was 
small. Landscapes and waterscapes 
did not appeal to his fancy. Portrait 

ainting was beneath his dignity ; he 
eft that sort of thing to his seniors, the 
Royal Academicians. 
Moreover, he would not go in for 
ot-boilers. “The only pot-boilers that 
shall ever have anything to do with,” 
he said, “are gas-stoves, or coal-fires.” 

His weakness—he termed it his 
strong point—lay in historical subjects. 
Boadicea addressing the ancient 
Britons, the Battle of Hastings, Ceesar 
in the Capitol, the death of Marino 
Faliero, the: burning of Joan of Are, 
and similar events were what inspired 
his brush. 

And precious expensive subjects they 
were, for all his little private income 
went on models, historical works, pur- 
chases in old curiosity shops, to say 
nothing of canvas and paint. 

As has been stated, his ideas were 
large. So were his canvases. No ex- 
hibition would take them, they filled 
such an enormous amount of wall-space. 
He once suggested to an exhibition 
committee that he might arrange for 
a series of his works to be shown by 
mounting them on rollers in map 
fashion; but the offer was declined, on 
the polite plea that the paint might be 
damaged in the process. 

The tremendous size of his. works 
also prevented private persons from 
baying them. Ordinary rooms would 
not hold them, and his pictures con- 
sequently remained on his hands. 

It was while he was engaged upon 
his largest, latest and finest work— 
Hannibal crossing the Alps—that he 
heard of a gentleman who, by specula- 
tions in African mines had suddenly 
sprung into a million-aire, though he 
had started life as a coal-heaver. 

Flumcow was building himself a 
house with rooms in it approaching in 
size to the Albert Hall. His. walls 
would have to be covered somehow, 
and here was a chance at last for a 
demand for gigantic works of art. 

After some difficulty, Budgecomb 
succeeded in obtaining an introduction 
to the financial magnate, who promised 
to Rey a Visit: to the. studio. 

annibal’s progression was not quite 


finished, and Budgecomb worked hard at it, managing to complete it 


just before Flumcow arrived. 
“ What’s this here?” asked Plumcow. 
“ Hannibal crossing the Alps.” 
“Where’s that ?” 
“In Switzerland.” 
“ And who was he?" 
“ A celebrated General.” 


me 


Foannt ¢% “ 
Ss. 


‘Never heard on him. Anything to do with Booth?” 


“Oh, no. He died long ago.” 
“H’m. What's the size?” 


“ Forty-seven feet by twenty-five feet.” 
“‘T don’t think this here will do. It’s too small for the big rooms, 


and too large for the only small one.” 
‘What is the size of the small one?” 


“The height’s O. K., but the length of the short wall is about forty 


foot.” 


Perhaps I can manage to take a little bit off each end of the 


picture.” 
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THE SEPTEMBER SHOOTINGS. 


“Tf you do that [ll take it. Got anythink else that would fit, do 


you think?” 


“Certainly. If you will kindly turn round you will see the subject 


of Wellington at Waterloo.” 


Flumcow turned round. In doing so he rubbed his coat right along 


Hannibal crossing the Alps, playing havoc with it. 


Budgecomb winced. 

“What's this?” said Flumcow. 

“Tam afraid you have spoilt the picture, Mr. Flumcow.” 

‘‘Spoilt the picture be ——,’” responded Flumcow. “That's a nice 


tale. It’s your cursed picture has spoilt my coat. Put it on for the 
first time to-day. Til tell you what, my man: You don’t get no 
order from me. I’m not a-going to pay money to any fellow who’s 
such a born ass as not to stick up a notice of ‘Wet Paint’ when he’s 
got fresh paint knocking about the place.” 


And Hannibal, and Wellington, and Boadicea, and Faliero, and 


Ceesar and the rest are still unsold. 


A MOVING scene: Flitting. 
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MASKS AND FACKS. 
BOGEY. 
AT THE ST. JAMESS THEATRE. 
Act I. 
SCENE—At Mr. BUTTANSHAW'S in Charterhouse Square. 
. Mr. H. V. Esmond UNCLE ARCHIE BUTTANSHAW. This is my 
birthday and I am:sure that everybody will guess from the extreme 


°F 


“RocEY’’ ESsMonn. 


leasantness of my face that I am a worthy old gentleman (old, that 
fs in my part, for I am really a young man). 


Miss EvA Moore Farry BuTTANsHAW. Of course, you are, 
Uncle, I know that well enough. : 

UNCLE AROHIE. Naturally, my dear wife—niece, I mean—and 
you with your short skirts and childish manner would not strike 
people forcibly as being a married lady. 

Mr. WILLIAM ELLIOTT JAMIE MOLACHLAN. It’s about time, my 
mon, that I had something to say noo. Ye ken I’m the manager here. 

UNCLB ARCHIE. But that’s nothing. I’m the author, and I’ve 
written the best character for myself. 

JAMIE. That ye have. 
running the hoose, I’m content to appear in a maist objectionable 
light, but does it strike you that your get-up is verra like that of Hare 
in A Pair of Spectacles? 

UNCLE ARCHIE. Don’t mention such a thing. You will observe 
that though I am an old man I don’t wear glasses. There will be 
resemblances enough to the piece that you have mentioned without 
that. 

JAMIE, Eh, mon, that’s sae. I see ye hae been careful not to call 
your play original. 

UNCLE ARCHIE. Just 50. 
Stevenson’s Jekyll and Hyde. 
Farry, Once upon a time there lived a prince—— ; 

JAMIE, Not yet, Fairy. You will have plenty of opportunity 
pee for your anecdotes. In the meantime, I want to know what 

fr. Archie Actor Author calls this novelty ? 

UNCLE ARCHIE. I cal] it Bogey, being some account of the Curious 
Behaviour of Disembodied Bates. 

JAMIE, That's a wee bit lang. Seems to me rather like Jones. 

_ UNCLE ARCHIE. Bother Jones. You'll find that this bogey man 
isn’t at all in his line. 

JAMIE, That's all richt. But that £3000 that vou’ve saved for 


You will] also find resemblances to 


But I’m nae conceited, and though I’m — 
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your niece Marion’s marriage portion is safe, isn’t it? I wadna marry 
her else. I canna understand why you approved of my proposal. 

UNCLE ARCHIE. Neither can [. But there are a lot of things in 
this play which are not over clear.. You see, I’m going to play a 
double réle, and most of my energies have been devoted to that, so 
that minor details have received scantier attention. 

Enter GRADDEN. 

Mr. F. EVERILL JOSEPH GRADDEN. I’m an old friend of yours, 
Archie. I’m rough and businesslike till ten at night. Then I’m 
pleasant and loveable. You see, I also can do a‘dual réle as well as 
yourself, 

Enter EMENS. 


Mr. GASTON MERVALE NOAH EMENS. Good evening. Thatisa 
common-place, but usually I indulge in flowery language and move 
about in the style of Beerbohm-Tree. 

GRADDEN. I know that man, he comes from Sheffield. 


EmENs. No, you have mistaken the play. I have come fror 


Thibet, Mahatmas, spirits, ghosts, etc., etc. 
FAIRY. What fun. Let us have some spirit-rapping. 
EMENS, Certainly. We'll turn out the lights. (Does so.) The 


audience must now shiver and shake. Hallo, here’s a spirit. It is 


that of Gordon Bates, a drunkard and forger, who died seventy years 
ago. If he can find the body of a “mug,” he will enter it. I am 
afraid Archie that you are the “mug.” Bless me,I was right. Here 
is Archie, as drunk as a lord. He has taken up the bout where it was 
left off seventy years ago. 

UNCLE ARCHIE. Thatsh sho. Cleversh rotionsh, isn’t it? Now 
you've got the motive of the playsh. 


Act II. 
SCENE—The same. 

UNCLE ARCHIE, I’m not myself. I’m somebody else. What some- 
body else? Am I Hyde, or am I Jekyll, or am I Gordon Bates, or am 
I Archie, or am I a pair of spectacles? I giveitup. I will now use 
the money I intended for my two nieces, and I will also forge a docau- 
ment enabling me to seize £20,000 belonging to Miss Minden, the old 
maiden lady whom I am in love with, and invest the whole in the 
Geranium Diamond Mine, of which I know nothing. 

[He forges at great speed. 
Enter FAIRY. 

Farry. Are you better, Bogey? I call you Bogey, because Bogey 
seemed to be a catchy - ne 
title for the play. 

UNCLE ARCHIE. 
Yes, now that you are 
here, I am myself 
again. I don’t know 
why, but the moment 
you go away I shall 
again become Bates. 
Clever notion, you 
know, and in order to 
indicate the changes 
which take place in my 
personality, the orches- 
tra have instructions to 
play a heavy chord 
when the change takes 
place. 

FAIRY. Good-bye 
for the present. I am 
going out. 

UNCLE AROHIE. Mr. 
Conductor, please get 
ready for the chord. 
(Eaitt Farry. Chord.) 
Thanks. Now I will 
go on drinking brandy 
and forging. (Drinks 
brandy and forges.) 
The question now arises 
as to how the difficul- 
ties I have got into are 
to be cleared up. Let 
me see. Ahi, yes. 
Emens must knock the 
Bates spirits out of me 
again in the next act. 


MOLAOHLAN ELLIOTT, 


‘Act ITI. 
SCHNE—TZhe same, 


Farry. Are you better, now, Bogey ? | 
UNCLE ARCHIE, Quite, but I have ruined myself and you, and 


~ sd 
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Marion and Miss Minden. 

FAIRY. But surely in the 
interests of poetical justice 
your diamond mine invest- 
ment will turn out asuccess, 
will it not? 

UNCLE ARCHIE. Ofcourse 
it will, but you are antici- 
pating. There is a chance 
of some nice sentimental 
matter before that point is 
cleared up. 

[Miss MINDEN and 
UNCLE ARCHIE in- 
dulge in sentimental 
matter, as suggested. 


yf ‘ 
Enter GRADDEN,. y Hey y 
iy 


GRADDEN. It is not ten 
o'clock yet, so I will be 
grumpy. i 

[GRADDEN is grumpy, 
and the clock strikes 
ten. 

GRADDEN. Ah, my dea: 
old friend! I have pleasure 
in informing you that you 
are a millionaire. 

UNCLE ARCHIE. Good! 
Then we will chuck that 
unpleasant Scotchman, and 
let Marion marry John 
Tiddy, whom she much pre- 
fers. I will marry Miss 
Minden, and we'll all live 
happy ever afterwards. 

GRADDEN. But what 
about Fairy ? 

UNCLE ARCHIE. Oh, she’s 
only a youngster. The very 
young girls who have love 
affairs have been worked to 
death on the stage, and I 
have made a new departure 
by leaving Fairy loverless. 
That is natural, though the | 
play is supernatural. Who 
said the play was peculiar ? 
Oh! it was you, was it? 
Well, that is just what I 
meant it to be. 


PROFESSIONAL mendi- 
cants are liable to imprison- 
ment, but no one has yet 
been taken to the police- 
station for “ begging a ques- 
tion.” 

a 


An Assiduous Microbe- 
Hunter. 


THE good Professor was 
dazed, amazed, 
And, dropping a dreadful 
oath 


? 
As the speaker like one who 
was crazed he gazed, 
For the good Professor 
was wroth. 
John Duan had said, with a laughing leer, 
“Indeed, Dr. Grub, I claim 
That I’ve done far more than yourself this year 
At the microbe-searching game!” 


The good Professor in pompous style 
Declared that, sinoe New Year's Day, 

He had groped and grovelled for microbes vile 
In a greedily gruesome way. 

But never an inch would John Duan stir 
From the point he had dared to claim : 

‘“‘T have beaten you hollow, my dear good sir, 
At the microbe-searching game!” 


A.D. 19—.—BRITISH MUSEUM. 


“ YES, VICTORIA, YOUR DEAB GRANDMOTHER USED TO RIDE ONE OF THESE AWFUL CREATURES. THAT 
WAS IN THE OLD DAYS, WHEN MEN WERE ALLOWED TO WORK AS MUCH AS EIGHT HOURS A DAY, AND 
BULL-DOGS HAD SUCH TINY HEADS——”’ 

“On, MAMMA, HOW DREADFUL!” 


“Explain! expound !”—and the doctor frowned. 
And John Duan he cried with glee: 

“You have scattered a thesis the world around 
That microbes in kisses be. 

And since New Year's Day (by no love-thoughts driven, 
But in quest of scientist’s lore), 

An hundred kisses to each I’ve given 
Of an hundred maids, and more. 

To discover if microbes in kisses lurked 
Was my one and my only aim: 

So more hard than yourself I have surely worked 
At the microbe-searching gamc!” 
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REJECTED ADDRESSES. 


SMALL THOUGHT, 


Small thought had Count Albert on fair Rosalie 
Small thought of his faith or his knighthood had he. 
—SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


‘On the next Sabbath day,” so the multitudes pray, 
“Ts the last seaside trip of the season ; 

So be pleased to abstain, O thou god of the rain, 
From bedrenching us all without reason |” 

And on Sunday J.P. sends the flood-torrents free— 

Small thought on those prayers and petitions has he ! 


The cad on the car has a wretched cigar _ 
Which he smokes with ineffable joyance, 
Till the fact becomes clear that a dame in his rear 
From its odours is reaping annoyance. - 
But his smoke to postpone would too chivalrous be—= 
Small thought about feminine comfort has he! 


The up-to-date writer is still a delighter 
In weird psychological fancies :_ 
We may crave him to cease, for the sake of our peace, 
From the making of morbid romances, 
But he still pours them forth with a ghoul-worthy glee— 
Small thought of our mind’s equilibrium has he! 
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THE BACHELOR’S DILEMMA. 


IN my heart and my. head, 
Since the winter months fied, OY, 
I have held matrimonial leanings ; “df 
T would fain have a bride 
: Pit will cae ny ae 
n the dreary long brumal-tide e’enings. 
I have poked far and near 
For some pretty young dear 
Who with conjugal blessings will bless me; 
But my searchings are vain, 
And the rage and the-pain 
Of an Ichabod’s sorrow possess me, 
I have groaned in my gloom 
Till my pitiful doom 
Has with yearnings for suicide fed me; 
For, alas! I’ve found out, 
Past the ghost of a doubt, 
That no woman in England will wed me }! 
In my school-going days 
I had studious ways, 
And each muscular sport I admired not ; 
So the cricketer’s skill, 
And the rapturous thrill 
Of the footballer’s force, I acquired not. 
Never learnt I to bike, 
Or to manage a trike, . 
Never mastered golf, bowling, or tennis; 
I can dive not, nor swim, 
Neither row like a trim 
Little gondola-guider of Venice. 
Then the pugilist’s knack 
I so hopelessly lack, . 
That the tiniest dwarf wouldn’t dread me; 
Which is why (in these days 
Of the New Woman craze) 
Not a damsel in England will wed me! 


OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 


(Two Hundred and Bighty-cighth 
Meeting.) 

“QENTLEMEN,” said the Ever Young 
and Lovely, “have you ever known what 
it is to be obliged to write poctical matter 
ina hurry. I had the experience, myself, 
the,other day. I was on the point of 
starting upon a Continental tour of some 
importance. An editor came to me in the 
midst of my embarrassment imperiously 
demanding that I should write him some- 
thing before I started. He was an old 
friend, and I felt obliged to do my best 
for him. With your permission I will read 
you the result : 

“POETICAL MATTER.” 
THE porter is moving my trunks with a 
clatter, _ 

The servants stand, waiting for tips, in 


a row, 
And I have to write some poetical matter 
Of some kind or other before I can go. 
I cudgel my brains for the rhyme and the rhythm ; 
I bang on the table, I stamp, and I curse. 
Having words, I require other words to go with ’em. 
Happy thought! I have struck it, and here is a verse :-—~ 


They are labelling boxes and packing up pictures ; 
The atmosphere’s all one continuous buzz, 
But I write, without fear of your critical strictures, 
The first thing that comes to me,—anything does, 
Hurrah! It is easier far than I reckoned ; 
If the cabman’s impatient, just tell him to wait. 
The first verse came quickly, and so does the second. 
I’ve ten minutes left, and I shall not be late. 


Say, is everything ready—my cricketing flannels, 
My neckties, my razors, my pills, and the rest? 

Then I won't disappoint any longer the Channel’s 
Impatience to toss me about on its breast. 

So the train shall be caught, and.the matter be posted. 
Can’t wait any longer—I’m off like a bird. 

I have written the:stuff as I promised and boasted, 
Three stanzas were wanted, and this is the third. 
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“NOW, IF YOU BOYS CAN'T SAIL YOUR BOATS WITHOUT QUARRELLING YOU'D BETTER NOT PLAY TOGETHER 
AT ALL.” 
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Had by some curious oversight 
Forgot to sign his name! 


II. 
On cream-laid note, superb and 
rich, 
.- Sher with face distorted, 
The name of that smart club to 
which 
Her spouse each eve resorted. 
She read a yarn which told her 
how 
Her much-loved lord had 


wrewrs 


mar} mere ROSES ITT 
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3 NR With blushless brow, the sacred 
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la St At Sacred altar spoken. 

RN Shedid notat herspouse declaim 
MK With Katherine’s shrewish 
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Coen | 6 But, when alone, she wept in 
ANY IRE \ shame 

AA ¢ rd And voiceless grief and anger. 
\ OY th And, while her burning tear- 
i x, Wy /; drops rolled, 

tt Mit ie What recked the wretched 
) Wy “settee dame 
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That the person who the yarn 
had told 


Sa 


Had forgot to sign his name? 
III. 


-The father in the rural vale 
. To sickness-bed was taken : 
The wife grew weak and wan 
and pale, 
By secret tortures shaken. 
But by-and-by from college 
came 
_ The son to see his father : 
And by-and-by unto his dame 
The spouse exclaimed: “ I’m 


tather 
Inclined to think that on you 
preys 
Some secret grief or care, for 
I’ve ae you pine these many 
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Come, tell your sweetheart 
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Fi wherefore |” 

He And so from sad-souled sire to 
Sh ‘ son— 

ES x To spouse from ‘sorrowing 
ga! ut} 

ry | dame— 


Two notes were passed, each 
penned by one 
Who had failed to sign his 
name | 


THS 
ee 


‘tu 


Iv. 
The father, from his sick-bed 
TAL pay ed oualeu 
Is jovial, gay and sprightly ; 
The wife has left that hideous 


Tison 
Of doubt which held her 


tightly. 
For rural sire and urban bride 
Got ample demonstration 
ANONYMOUS, That they who wrote the notes had lied 
With base vituperation. ; 
i And thus the spleen of falsehoods twain 
THE father wept in grief and wrath, In happiest issues ended, _ 
What time he gained the knowledge Though two fond hearts, o’erwhelmed with pain, 
That daily on the downward path Had to depths of grief descended. 
Careered his son at college. So we'll scout and scorn, we'll spurn and shun — 
A note from far collegiate town Any charge of sin and shame 
The morning's post had brought him— Which against our friends may be penned by one 
A note which bowed his fond heart down, Who forgets to sign his name! 


And much of misery wrought him : 


a. 
A note which stated that his son 
Had chosen indiscreetly . : THB men who are in the habit of boring for water do not believe in 
To tread those easy roads which run the proverb that it is advisable to leave well alone. 
Avernuswards so fleetly : ; EN ee 


A note which seemed veracious quite -— 
But he who penned the same Sky Signs: Stars. 
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LONDON : September 20, 1895. 


ON the career of Sir Charles Dilke it would be easily possible to 


preach a sermon dealing at once with the chances, changes and 
vicissitudes of this mortal life, 

ee and of the practical utility of a 

reputation for rigid virtue, and 
the danger of being found out. 


The rise of Sir Charles Dilke 
was every bit as remarkable as 
his fall, and very nearly as rapid. 


* 

Before his election he had 
earned the name of being some- 
thing of a Republican. After 
his election he lost no time in 
sustaining it. ae 


YN 


It was a question of the ex- 
.penditure of the Civil List. 
The Honourable Auberon Her- 
bert had started a proposal for 
some inquiry into it, and Sir 
~ Charles Dilke supported it. In 
the course of his speech he 
avowed, in so many words, that 
he was a Republican. The 
House broke out at once into 
tumultuous disorder. Honour- 
able members not only groaned 
but hissed. Some of the younger 
men threw themselves back 
upon the benches and simulated 
the crowing of cocks—a sound 
that had not been heard in the 
House of Commons for more 
than fifty years. Altogether, 
Sir Charles Dilke made as bad 
and as unpopular a debdéé as it 
was possible for. any man to 
make. a“? 


But Sir. Charles Dilke quickly 
‘rose in the public estimation. 
His chance came when, after the Bulgarian atrocity agitation, Mr. 
Gladstone swept the country. For Mr. Gladstone then found that he 
had to reckon not only with the Old Whigs but with the New Radicals. 
At the head of the New Radicals of those days were Sir Charles Dilke 
and Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. The two men worked well and cordially 
together for their mutual advantage; and the upshot of their co- 
operation was that they both got place and power. 


ij 
WY 


Sin CHARLES DILEE. 


* 

As Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, Sir Charles Dilke earned 
the esteem of everyone with whom he came in contact. It is still said 
by those who ought to know that he is the most capable Foreign 
Under-Secretary that we have ever had—better than Mr. 
Curzon on the one hand, and better than Sir Edward Grey 
on the other. Popular opinion—or at all events some 
considereble section of it—had even begun to single him 
out as the future leader of the Liberal Party. And then 
came the story of Fanny, and the extinction of the states- 
man who said that he was looking for Fanny and was sorry 
that he could not find her. us 


* 

It is singular that, in his fall as in his rise, Sir Charles 
Dilke should have been closely associated with Mr. Cham- 
berlain. Just as it was largely Mr. Chamberlain’s influence 
that gained him his first cabinet office, so it was Mr. 
Chamberlain’s advice that kept him out of the witness- 
box on this most important occasion of his life. There 
have not been wanting persons who have hinted that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s advice was given with malice aforethought— 
that he saw in Sir Charles Dilke a dangerous rival, wished 
him to be discredited, and conceived that he would be more 
completely discredited in this way than inany other. That 
is hardly credible, though the fact remains that Mr. 
Chamberlain’s advice was bad, and that Sir Charles Dilke’s 

ublic life came to an end when he followed it. Probably, 
owever, Mr. W. T. Stead, that stern moralist who makes 
his living—and not such a bad living either—by spying out 
and denouncing the piquant improprieties of his neighbours, 
would have continued to put a period to his public career 
in any case. te: 
« 


Truly pathetic have been Sir Charles Dilke’s endeavours 
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to restore bimself to his lost position: truly curious is the measure of 
success which has attended them. To begin with: he found aconstitu- 
ency, consisting mainly of miners, which attached more importance to 
his public merits than to his private misdeeds, with the result that his 
seat in Parliament is safe. Then he addressed public meetings, 
pleading that he was the victim of a foul conspiracy—a plea to which 
the community in general did not attach any particular importance. 
Finally, he sat down and wrote solid books about the British Empire 
and the Colonial Empire. he 
s 


What, then, is the present situation with reference to Sir Charles 
Dilke? Briefly, it is this: Everybody has the greatest regard for his 
opinion on all subjects of foreign politics. All politicians go to his 
books for instruction ; all politicians listen to his speeches with respect. 
He is, in short, practically recognised to be one of the highest living 
authorities on foreign politics. But no Government dares to avail 
itself of his services and give him office. Fanny blocks the way. And 
behind Fanny are Mr. W. T. Stead, and the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, 
and Dr. Lunn, and the Grindelwald Conferences, and many other 
ridiculous influences of the kind. — 


* 

So much for Sir Charles Dilke. From the human point of view his 
case is chiefly interesting by reason of the light it throws on the sus- 
ceptibility of great statesmen to tender influences of one sort or another. 
Here and there, indeed, we find:a statesman who seems to be as cold 
as marble where female beauty is concerned. William Pitt is one 
great case in point. Lord Macaulay is another. The world whispers 
that Mr. Arthur Balfour is third. : 


Contrary instances, however, abound in every country. In England 
one thinks not only of Sir Charles Dilke, but also of Mr. Parnell. In 
France there was Gambetta, whose mistress shot him because he 
refused to marry her when she demanded it in the interests of her son. 
In Germany, Count Herbert Bismarck long enjoyed a considerable 
reputation for gallantry. Italy is full of stories of the sort about that 
truly great man, Signor Crispi. 4 » | 

x ‘ 

I have written at this length about Sir Charles Dilke for the reason 
that, at this moment, there is practically nothing happening in the 
political world. Or rather, all the politics that are going on are 
foreign politics; and nobody knows very much about them outside 
the Foreign Office. There is the murder of the missionaries in China 
to be avenged, and the apparent apathy of our Consul at. Foo-chow to 
be explained. There is the Armenian Question to be settled, and 
there is the murder of Mr. Stokes in the Congo Free State to be 
cleared up, and the severe punishment of his murderer, the young 
Belgian fire-eater, to be insisted on. But, at this hour, nothing ex- 
citing seems to be taking place in any one of these departments. — 


THE SPEAKER. 
cence pememmmeneesen 


Happy at Last. 
O’HOOLEY informs us that he never knew what true happiness 


meant until he saw the Local Veto party ‘“teetotally routed.” 


eee 


JULIUS CASAR LANDED. 


(SOME SAY AUGUST 25TH, B.C. 55., SOME SEPT. 25TH. NO MATTER.) 
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IT DIDN’T FLATTER. 


The Artist (referring to the technique). LOOKS A LOT LIKE MILLAIS, DOESN’T iT? 
The Lady (who is not satisfied with her portrait). IT MAY DO, I'VE NEVER SEEN HIM, BUT IT 
CERTAINLY ISN’T LIKE ME. 
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ocurred at Hill Farm on Satur- 
day. <A large dog entered the 
kitchen, and by some means 
(probably ite tail) knocked 4 
nightshirt, which was being 
aired, into the fire-place, where 
it was soon in flames. The 
energetic action of the village 
constable, who was quickly 
summoned to the spot, pre- 
vented the conflagration from 
spreading. The nightshirt was 
insured in the Esshire and 
Slowfolk Fire Office. 
ROCHFIELD.— A Runaway 
Horse and Trap—On Friday 
a horse attached to a cart 
belonging to Mr. Silverside, 
butcher, being left outside a 
house in Well Lane, was 
frightened by some means, and 
started off in the direction of 
Porsea. Luckily, after going 
about twenty yards, the animal 
came to a standstill of its own 
accord, and was promptly se- 
cured by Mr. J. Mooner, who 
cil ese to be on the spot. 
No damage was done. 
SILLISTONE. — Fatal Gun 
Accident.—As Mr. Juggins, of 
the Holt Farm, was walking in 
his fields on Wednesday, a 


_ loaded gun which he was carry- 


ing was accidentally discharged, 


and shot a pig feeding a few | 


yards away. Mr. Juggins was 
unhurt, but the pig succumbed 
to its injuries and had to be 
slaughtered. : 


There! That is the exciting 


- intelligence we get regularly 


every week. Ido not particu- 
larly want to have my soul 
iarrowed by horrible murders’ 
and so on, but you must not 
blame your country cousins if 
they seem a trifle dull-witted 
when they depend on such 
terrific eye-openers as the above 
for their mental enlargement. 
Your affectionate cousin, 
RUSTICUS, EXPECTANS, 


ee ore 


WHAT THEY WILL 
: WANT. 


[A woman has applied at the 
Thames police court for a summons 
to keep her husband in at night. 
—Datly Paper.) 

IT may now be expected that 
summonses will. be applied for 
by wives against their husbands 
for :— | | 

Not coming home to tea. 

For objecting to cold meat 
three times in the week. 


FOOD FOR THE MIND. For objecting to hash on the other three week days. 


From a Country Cousin. For spending money on tobacco. 


Refusing to pay for more than twelve new bonnets per annum. 


DEAR JUDY,—You Londoners are grumbling just now at the Likewise on cigars. 

dulness of the daily papers. You should just see the sort of thing that For not wheeling the perambulator. 

we have to put up with all the. year round in our weekly “local.” I For not turning the mangle. 

give a few samples. . For not walking about the baby at two in the morning. 
FROGLY.—Iliness at the Vicarage.—We regret to hear that the For having got married. _ 3 

Rev. Peter Porter’s youngest son, Charles, aged three years, is suffer- For not having got married without being pressed to the sticking 

ing from a gum-boil. Visitors making inquiries at the Vicarage yester- point. 

day were relieved to learn that the young gentleman was getting ‘on - For not making enough money. oe. St 

nicely. ej For making money and not leaving enough at home, 
MALTING-BY-STOKE. — Accident. — On Tuesday evening, Mra. For staying too long at. business, a 

_ Rlimn, wife of Mr. Blimm, corn merchant, High Street, was somewhat For not staying long enough at business. = ee 
severely scalded by the upsetting of a cup of tea. Dr. Rotten, who For not minding his own business, = 
was called in, is attending the sufferer. _ For having a mind of his own. | 


MUCKLEIGH.—Fire Caused by a Dog—A rather alarming fire And for not bringing home Jupy on the day of publication. 
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FICTION FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


SNIPHELLA. 

THE fair Sniphella ‘was nearly young, lovely and rich. But, alas! she had one Home again, she rushed into her boudoir, and applied the lotion, and lo! immedi- 
blemish—a red nose, Constitutional, for she rightly loathed excess of any kind. ately her nose became a lovely lily white! Oh, joy, joy! Anon the young Lorenzo 
Amongst her most favoured visitors was one, the young Lorenzo, a rising artist of came. Her heightened beauty gave her courage. “Lorenzo, I adore you! I 
most sesthetic taste, who worshinned only the beautiful. would not tell you so did I not guess the feeling was recipro——But, ha! why that 


troubled look ?”’ 


Shall we record the fact? We will! She loved him, and somehow she felt he 
leved her ; but instinctively dreaded that her unfortunate nose was the obstruction 
to their union, for he would gaze on it by the hour together, and sigh. When alone, “Sniphella,” said he, sadly, “’tis too late! I loved you! Loved tyou for your 
**Alas!’? she moaned, “a nose in any other tint would be {as sweet to the dear nose alone. Its exquisite deep rose tint fascinated me beyond everything. But, 
youth !” now, alas !"’—Here the poor fellow completely broke down, and burst into teara, 


She confided in Minns, her maid. “Oh, Minns, what can I do to my wretched 


organ?” “Lor, ma’am!’’ cried Minns, “how lucky! In my Lady's Companion, All that night the fair Sniphella was distracted. “Oh! Minns, what shall—what 
I see a ‘advertisement :* RED NOSES RESTORED to their NATURAL COLOUR shali I do?” For days she tried tight lacing, but the advertisement did not Lie; 
PSUR Eye Professor Boco, Blank Street, London, W. Just the *¢was permanent! 

thing, ma’am !’ 


DiS 
HANNS 


‘“‘Minns, I will consult him at once. Order the carriage!” Ina short half-hour In her despair she would have tried the effects of alcohol had not Lorenzo, also 
she was oseted with the professor, who handed her a bottle of his nose-bleaching in despair, given up colour for black and white by sailing to the wilds of Africa 
tonic, with the comforting words, “It never fails” and marrying a dusky bride. 
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JUDY’S DIARY. 


Friday, September 13th—Had a dose of the record-breaking Great 
Northern in coming down from Doncaster to King’s Cross. Some 
people say that the oscillation of the boat—I mean the train—increases 
with its speed, but I don’t think so. I know I enjoyed my dinner in 
the dining car with perfect ease, and I know I was comfortably pro- 
tected from the common lot of racing men. Well worth the extra 
two shillings. 

Saturday, September 14th.—Put up at the Great Northern Hotel, 
King's Cross. I had almost said put up with, for the attendance (for 
which they charge eighteenpence a day) is not all jthat\is to be desired. 

Sunday, September 15th.—“ At home.” Friends said how glad they 
were I’d won at the races. Friends don’t always say what they mean. 
Some were glad, I believe; those 
who wanted to borrow something. 
Replied that I had taken the trou- 
ble to go to Doncaster (and I didn’t 
go without trouble, 1 can assure 
you) not for their sakes but for 
my own. = 

Monday, September 16¢h.—East- 
bourne, the prettiest of all English 
watering-places I’ve been to. Been 
to two, I think. Eastbourne and 
Margate. Sure Eastbourne’s 
pretticr than Margate. I include 
the people of its environments, of 
course. Been to Brighton as well 
—for the races and little else. Don’t 
lfke Brightor. Don’t like Last- 
bourne. Hate Margate. Dctest 
English watering-places altogether. 
Give me the Continent. If I lived 
on the Continent, should probably 
think more of our own sea-sides. 
Couldn’t think less of them. 

The greatest tartnra to me is an 
English watering-place’s town- 
band. Am staying at the Cavendish, 
which is immediately opposite the 
Kiosk in which the town-band 
plays. Cavendish is good enough, 
but the next time I come to East- 
bourne, I—but I don’t think there 
will be a next time. No, I’m not 
going to live at Eastbourne. 

Eastbourne is not that bourne 
from which no traveller returns. 
A run with the dogs to Beachy 
Head is not bad sport. 

Devonshire Park’s a jolly place. 

Tuesday, September 17th.—East- 
“bourne. Business keeps me down 
here, not pleasure. 

Theatre Royal, to-night. Pleasant 
little house, dingy, perhaps, but 
by no means badly constructed. 

News travels first. Suppose they put me in the local paper “ fresh 
arrival” list? Anyway, I got a box from the acting-manager, Mr. 
Gowland. When I found they were playing Patience I bucked up 
and went, for Patience has always been a very favourite opera of mine. 
It was one of D’Oyly Carte’s Companies, and quite well did they 

orm it. 

The band, too, was quite efficient. The Duke, in the person 
of Enes Blackmore, sang sweetly. Reginald Bunthorne was taken 
by a caricature of Irving. Frank Lynne made a good Grosvenor. 
Louie Rene as Lady Jane was, perhaps, the best, only I wish she 
wouldn't, in her ambition to pronounce words clearly, call it fig-gure. 


ee 


A MAN docs not need to be a horticulturist to indulge in flowery 
language. 


the sale of these death-traps. 


TO ALL WHO SUFFER FROM 


—””*”*~<CSRALL WHO SUFFER FROM 06000 | Eg 
INFLUENZA, SLEEPLESSNESS, = FR [) 


Or any NERVOUS AILMENT try our 


SOOTHING PILLOW, 


Price 10/6, Carriage Paid. 


HOP PILLOW MANUFACTURING CO., 2am cn STON GCARe 


DEATH IN THE LAMP. 


(The jury suggested that the ature should take some steps to prohibit 
z Whe recommendation of the jury has been often 
made, and as yet has been unproductive of action.— Daily Paper.) 


John Bull, Look out, there! Be careful! Keep off! Phew! 


I must put a stop to this. 
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A LITTLE EXCITEMENT IN THE SILLY SEASON. 
FROM AN EMIGRANT’S DIARY. 

Sept. 1st.—Took myself, my dog, and my umbrella for a walk. 
Had to whack the dog severely. 

Sept. 2nd.—Started by the mid-day train for Cornwall. The train 
“jerked” suddenly while I was looking out for a paper, and bumped 
my nose, which bled violently upon my umbrella. I opened the 
unfortunate gingham, to give it a chance of drying, and found three 
of the ribs broken and the handle hopelessly cracked. This, I thought, 
comes of hitting a dog with anything less than a life-preserver. Then 
I sadly murmured “ Ah, Fido, Fido, you little know what mischief 
you have done” ! 

N.B.—My dog’s name is not Fido, nor anything near it, but I do 
love to work in a quotation some- 
how. Then I threw the mutilated 
remains out of the window—not of 
the dog but of the umbrella. 

Sept. 3rd-10th.—Cornwall, 

Sept. 11th—Home. Found my 
native town in the truly terrific 
throes of a mystery, the details of 
which I gathered from the local 
a Imagine my horror when 

read a terrible story from which 
the following are extracts: 
“MYSTERIOUS MYSTERY ON 

THE §8. 8. W. RAILWAY. 

- . » - Blood-stained umbrella 
broken in the deadly struggle, 
found in the six-foot way by a 


signalman, ... Detectives at 
work. . .. Inspector Blank’s 
theory.... STATEMENT BY A 


WITNESS. Mr. George Dense, who 
was working near the scene of the 
outrage, deposed that he had heard 
nothing unusual during the day. 
No reliance, however, is placed in 
the statement, as the witness is 
nearly stone-deaf.” (This seems a 
little hard on Mr. Dense.) 

From the next edition : “ A Clue. 
Suspicious characters seen in the 
neighbourhood. ... AN ARREST. 
William Wiggles, hawker, refused 
to give any satisfactory account of 
himself; said he was drunk at the 
time of the murder. Remanded.... 
Search for the victim, twenty 
miles of river dragged. IMPORTANT 
DISCOVERY. A felt hat with a 
large hole in the crown was 
recovered about ten miles above 
the fatal spot.” 

Sept. 13th.—Worse and worse ! 
From to-day’s paper : “ Activity of 
the police. ... ANOTHER DISCOVERY. A trousers button, stamped 
‘Smith and Co.,’ found in a railway carriage at the Victoria Street 
Terminus, ... Three more arrests.... James Jams gave himself 
up as the murderer. He is supposed to be insane.” 

Sept. 15¢h.—Sunshine above! Ten more people arrested in various 
parts of the country, including three clergymen, a blind man, and a 
school girl aged thirteen. How can I put a stop to this? I dare not 
face the excessively active police. 

Sept. 16th.—(On board the good ship Dorking Castle, outward 
bound.) I am off under an assumed name to the wild West Coast of 
Africa, I have just written to Inspector Blank, telling him the real 
facts of the case; but by the time these details are made public I 
shall be beyond the reach of any nn The mizzen-top is 
short-stay-a-peak in five fathoms, and we are on the point of starting. 
All’s well (at present ; I know JZ shall be ill by-and-by) ; the anchor’s 
weighed. My native land, good afternoon. 


No Eggs 
Required. 


CUSTARD 
Su ppiiseta Deity tinue: POW D FR 


Oalntles tn Endless 
THE CHOICEST DISHES AND THE RICHEST CUSTARD. 


Variety. 


The Editor of Jupy begs to inform his Correspondents that, when accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope, a rejected article or sketch will always be returned. 
Now ready, VOLUME LVL of J UDY, handsomely bound in red cloth, gilt edges, price Eight Shillings, 
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Our Last Rose of Summer Poet. Dip You GET My Book oF SONNETS I SENT YOU. 
Cycliste, OH, YES—DELIGHTFUL, I COULDN'T SLEEP TILL I’D READ ’EM 


THE FATE OF MR. GREEN. 


J MAKE the statement with regret, 
- But Mister Green was much in debt, 
_And found it, I’m concerned to say, 
_ Impossible to pay his way. 


For his resources, I may state, 

- Were utterly inadequate 
Lo keep, in any decent ease, 
His wife and six encumbrancés, 


In vain he sedulously tried: 

To stem misfortune’s deadly tide ; 

To dire defeat he was condemned— 
Misfortune’s tide would 2vt be stemmed, 


He did whatever man may do— 
Implored his “ boss” to raise his screw, 
Sought out his uncle (he who lends) 
And borrowed money of his friends. 


But time, relentless, onward passed 

And these resources failed at last— 

His “ boss” would raise his screw no more 
However wildly he’d implore. 


There soon no goods remaining are 
To take to his avuncular ; 

And friends he called upon were cool, 
Or “gone away to Liverpool.” 


So Green was in a woeful case, 
Despair and he were face to face, 


He had no credit and no tin, 
And someone put the brokers in. 


He cudgelled his exhausted wits, 
Until it nearly gave him fits, 

In an endeavour to descry 

A loophole for escaping by. 


Upon his unresponsive brain 

He hammered long, with might and main, 
Attempting earnestly to trace 

Some exit from this tightish place. 


At length there reached the wretched man 
The faintest glimmer of a plan, 

And when another day came round 

Green wasn’t “nowhere to be found.” 


They got detectives “in the know ” 

To seek him high and seek him low ; 
But where he’d got they couldn’t think 
Until they reache the river’s brink. 


And on that brink they found repose 
A neatly folded suit of clothes, 

And pinned upon them there was secn 
This note addressed to Mrs, Green : 


‘‘ Dear wife and children, do not weep, 
I found, alas! I couldn’t keep 

My head above the water, so © 

Uve dumped the blessed thing below. 


‘“T do not take my clothes as well, 

As for a trifle they may sell ; 

Or, if a customer you lack, 

They might cut down to fit our Jack.” 


Then people came with sigh and groan— 
‘Poor fellow!” If they’d only known, 
They would have helped him, they éxplain, 
To get upon his legs again. 


How sad for wife and little flock ! 
How they'd recover from the shock 
Upon their word they couldn’t think— 
And then they went and had a drink. 


But now, from sympathetic souls, 

Came gold in piles and notes in rolls, 
And shillings, too, from courts and camps, 
And little cheques and postage stamps. 


And Mrs. Green, released from cares 
Invested it in railway shares, 

And annually draws from thence 

A comfortable competence. 


She and her babes, in these swell times, 
Have gone to live in “foreign climes ;”’ 
And with them, too, a gent is seen 
Who much resembles Mr. Green. 


And here, at home, one, with a smile, 
Observes, “the world is full of guile.” 
And on that fatal morn he knows 

Green took with him ¢wo suits of clothes. 
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Our dear old friend, Boodleby, as all the world, that is to say, every reader 
of JupyY, knows, has a pet goose, Tottie by name, which, when he takes his walks 
abroad, accompanies him in a New Woman tallor-made costume, Still, when 
Michaelmas comes round, he can’t help feeling a kind of longing for roast goose 
stufilng and apple sauce. “Then, why don’t you ’ave one, sir?” said his house- 
keeper persuasively last week. ‘“ Well, I really think I will, Mrs. Gumble,” said he. 


1, Away he toddled to his German friend, Stingimann. ‘“Stingimann, I mean 
having a goose on the twenty-ninth, join me?” ‘Den you vill roast dat silly bird 
of yours after all. Goot! dotissense! I vill!’ ‘Perish the thought, Stingimann ! 
No, I will buy a fresh one, and out of delicacy to my pet keep {t a strict secret from 
her.” 


2, So the two friends marched off to the village, and bought a really prime bird 


of a worthy soul who reared poultry; and in due course she sent it home with | 


apologies fer it being alive, as her good man, who did the killing, was out. 


3, Then in rushed the housekeeper to our friend: “Sir!" cried she, “it’s alive !"’ 
“Then remember, Mrs. Gumble,” gaid Boodleby, “my man Peter does not bungle 
this time in killing this goose, as he did before." “But, sir, t¢ ain't a goose /’* stam- 
mered Mrs.Gumble. “ What mean you, woman ?” demanded Boobleby sternly. “I 
chose it myself.” “But Peter saye——’’ “Well, what does that fool Peter 


elf se 


THE LYCEUM “ROMEO AND JULIET.” 

I WONDEB how often I have seen this! There, let mesee... I 
must give it up. I was never good at long sums in addition. Fine 
audience assembled. Am not surprised at it. Début of Forbes- 
Robertson as an actor-manager. Plenty of actor-managers about with 
far less ability. And then few of these people have ever seen Robertson 
act Romeo before. All the critics will of course declare that they 
have done so, though some of them were hardly out of the cradle at 
the time that he played it with Madame Modjeska. When was that, 
by the way? Fourteen or fifteen years back?  Fiftcen, I 
imagine ; and what a Juliet Modjeska did make despite her foreign 
accent. And Robertson was a splendid Romeo even in those days. 
How time flies. They did not go in for interviewing then as they do 
now, thank goodness! The quantity of interviews [ have seen with 
the new Romeo and the new women—I should say the new Juliet, 
and about the knick-knacks of the former and his paintings (it is a 
matter of satisfaction that his portraiture on the stage is superior to 
his portraiture when he deals with canvas), and about the household 
effects and clothing of the latter almost prevented me from coming 
here to-night. What's this? Incidental music by E.German. Not 
by a German. That’sright. Can’t hear a note of the prelude, though. 
Too much chatter. Very nice first scene. The followers of the rival 
houses do not seem to do each other much harm during all this. 
Here's Romeo in red. Fifteen years ago his tights were red, but of a 
redder red. Bellew said he had taken the idea from him. That may 
be as it may be. He looks the part, which is a great thing to begin 
with. Good gracious! why are they sticking to the text so as to 
make Juliet fourteen? Mrs. Patrick Campbell is very slim, and looks 
very juvenile on the stage, but she’s more than twice seven. Here 
comes Juliet. <A trying position for a lady who has had so little 
experience. As I expected, her blank verse is not given just as it 
might be. We will see what she can do in the balcony and potion 
scenes. Now for the gallant, gay Mercutio. But he does not appear 
very gallant nor very gay. Oh! Queen Mab, what have you been 
doing to Mr. Charles Coghlan, who is speaking his lines in tones 
suggestive of a Shakespearian clown with a touch of a Yankee? The 
ball-room scene, and a very fine scene too. Joseph Harker A-l, and 
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Mrs. Campbell dances most gracefully. Robertson’s by-play excel- 
lent. Balcony scene. ‘Wherefore art thou Romeo?” To which 
the natural, though not Shakespearian reply, is, “ Because the public 
wanted to see me in the part.” Romeo manly, not too restless as some 
are, earnest, and convincing. Mrs. Campbell tender and loveable. 
But why does she get into sing-song and adopt an affected pronuncia- 
tion? And now they have got married and we get on to the fighting. 
Romeo insulted. Bearing most noble. Mercutio slain. Bravo, 
Mercutio, you died superbly. Nothing in your stage life to-night 
became you as well as your mode of quitting it. Romeo declaims 
against Tybalt. Full of passion, and not the slightest trace of rant- 
ing. Interest wrought up to fever height. Enthusiasm. Juliet’s 
chamber shows a very pretty bit of love-making on both sides. Per- 
haps, however, it is as well that the young couple are going to die 
young, for by the tone of speech adopted by Juliet to her mother, that 
young lady promises to turn out a shrew. Mrs. Campbell over- 
weighted in potion scene—lack of experience, I suppose. A very 
careful study—too careful, possibly; but not thrilling, or suggesting 
that the actress has really thrown herself into the part, which is not 
one of a woman with a past. Plenty of applause, all the same. Open 
iron-work gates at back of stage for tomb scene. Romeo suitably 
melancholy as Romeo, but not a melancholy actor. Fight with Paris 
brief, as was Romeo's encounter with Tybalt. Action rapid. No pro- 
longation of agonies. Romeo swallows poison and dies, falling back 
gracefully. Juliet stabs herself, falls on his body and rolls along it, 
dying at once. Does not do the old-fashioned crawl along the floor. 
Great improvement. Curtain. Production well mounted, but unduc 
prominence not given to scenic and supernumerary details. Judicious 
policy. Play as produced a special stageedition. Every actor nowadays 
must have his own edition of a Shakespearean play. No reason why 
he should not. The Romeo triumphant throughout. The Juliet over- 
taxed and unequal. Rest of cast of an average nature, but many 
experience difficulty in tackling blank verse. Blank verse speakers 
rapidly vanishing—Pity. Due to death of old stock companies. Let 
Robertson give elocution lessons daily to his company. Will do good 
to the company. Likewise to the stage generally. No call for 
author, but speech from the actor-manager. General enthusiasm. 
Great success. 
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BOODLEBY’S GOOSE AND THE TENDER PASSION (Continued). 
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JUDY’S DIARY. 


Thursday, September 19¢h.—Still at Eastbourne. Elegant East- 
bourne somebody has called it, I believe. M’yes! 

Couldn’t stand the town band any longer, so moved from the 
Carlisle to rooms, saw a card, the wall paper was pretty, so I took the 
rooms. It would be a change—a change for the worse, certainly, 
but still a change. Could order my own dinner and they could 
cook it. At least, that’s what I thought; but 1 was wrong in both 
counts, for I found I couldn’t order it, for it seemed to me that some- 
times the quantity and sometimes the quality was wrong, and always 
the cooking. 

There was a daft girl to wait on me, and a perfect lady, a medical 
man’s widow in fact, to—to see that things went on pretty uncom- 
fortably. She was the success of the establishment. 

Friday, September 20th.—Am drinking stout by the doctor’s orders. 
Ordered dozen bottles. Drank bottle before lunch. Drank bottle 
(that is half-bottle) at lunch. Surprised to find that there were only 
eight bottles left. Asked Mrs. Jackson, the perfect lady and medical 
man’s widow. No, she knew nothing of ’em. 

Asked the daft girl, but she was not so daft as she louh She 
scarcely could be. 

Saturday, September 21st.—To-day drank three bottles of stout. 
And in the evening found four more gone. Laid trap for the medical 
man’s widow. She fell. She denied it. 

Pumped the daft girl. 

“Yes,” said the daft girl, “ Mrs. J. did take them, but she’s promised 
me to replace them.” 

‘Promised you?” 

‘“‘ Yes, ma’am, but she says that before she replaces them she'll have 
just one more,” 

“ Indeed.” 

Well, there was just one more, and I must do the perfect lady jus- 
tice, and say that she was as good as her word, for she had it. 

Sunday, September 22nd.—Get up at twelve on Sunday, and go 
to bed at nine. Itisasleepy hole. Eastbourne is the best walking 
I know: the best parading; the best air; and its people and its 


say?’ “Peter says it’s a GANDER!" “Mrs, Gumble,” sald Boodleby solemnly, 
“Providence has sent that bird as a husband for our Tottie! Their Age of Love 
has arrived!’’ “’Ow promiscus!’’ observed Mrs. Gumble. “Send for the tailor 
who made Tottie’s New Woman costume!" cried Boodleby excitedly. He came. 
The gander was measured for a beautiful masher suit. 


4, And then the young couple were introduced to each other, and were at once 
betrothed, for one could see at a glance by the expression of their features that 
twas love at first sight. They re-christened Tottie, Juliet, and he of her choice 
Romeo, 


5. Wasn't it romantic? Mrs. Gumble thought so, and said so; for she observed, 
with a blush, to Boodleby, that “it really did seem that them words was true, that 
it was not good for not only gooses and ganders but other creatures to live alone.” 
But Boodleby appeared not to hear her, belnag absorbed in contemplating a fly on 
the celling. 


6. **Dear me!" cried Boodleby on Michaelmas Day, “I quite forgot Stingimann ! 
Where's my hat?” He met his friend on his way, and explained to him why roast 
goose was off, but promised he should be invited to the wedding. “Bah!” snarled 
Stingimann savagely. 

ee 


visitors keep indoors. One would almost think that indoors 
eclipsed out, but it doesn’t—at least in the medical man’s widow's 
house. 

Monday, September 23rd.—Don’t admire the kind of drama—melo- 
drama; but of its kind surely Zhe London Mystery is of the best. 
There are half-a-dozen situations in it which would make the fortune 
of the Adelphi. One is a photographic Sphinx. It has been manu- 
factured by an Engineer. This Engineer is murdered, and as the 
murderer is hanging over him and opposite the Sphinx, the Engineer 
has strength only to push a button in the wall. There’s a flash from 
the Sphinx, and the Engineer dies with a smile on his face. He knows 
his faithful invention has photographed his murderer, and that he 
will be brought to justice, as he is in the long run, for there was, of 
course, @ camera in the Sphinx. 

Another incident which I should have mentioned first is the would- 
be murderer locking himself out with the key on the inside. Inside 
he fixes a piece of wire through the round and hollow handle of the 
key; to this wire is attached a piece of string, He goes out, shuts 
the door, pulls the string, the key turns, the door is locked on the 
inside, and he is on the out. The wire falls to the ground, the string 
detaches itself, and—the wrong man is accused, 

It’s great fun. 

Tuesday, September 24th.—To one of the delightfulest happy 
hunting-grounds—Devonshire Park. Beautiful grounds, tennis, tiffin 
tents, flowers, bands and what not, all looked after with especial care 


by Standen Triggs. 
a] 


Father and Son. 


‘YOUR extravagance is simply appalling. Look at me, and how 
economically I live.” ; 

“That is quite another matter. I daresay I might be economical 
myself if I had a son to keep.” 


WHAT is required for those guilty of robbery with violence is what 
is in the possession of the Rosebery party—a Liberal Whip. 
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iepaaeey AND FACKS. 
“CHEER, BOYS, CHEER.” 


AT DRURY LANE. 


Mr. CHARLES DALTON REGINALD FITZDAVIS. I am the heavy 
villain of this piece. I have:come into the office of Flyn and Flyn, 
who have vanished in a very uncere- 
monious fashion, and am about to take 
‘possession at once. 1 do not. look 


smoke cigarettes, nor wear evening 
dress at twelve in the afternoon. 
But, after all, I am not such a very 
heavy villain, ‘for I am a bit of a fool. 


So is the comic villain... Ah! here he 
comes, 
Enter Mr, LIONEL RIGNOLD WOLFF 


MEIKSTEIN. 


Mr. MEIKSTEIN. I am the usual 
Jewish comic’ villain, and I snuffle 
thro’ my nose.. I am a bit of a fool, 
like Fitzdavis. 

FITZDAVIS. Why is this play called 
Cheer, Boys, Cheer? Can you tell 
me that? 

MEIKSTBIN. Becaushe they shings 
that old-fashioned tune in thish up- 
to-date Matabele drama later on. But 
they might have called it God Save 
the Queen, becaushe they shings that 
also. 

FITZDAVIS. Who called it Cheer, 
Boys, Cheer ? 

MEIKSTEIN. Oh! the authorsh ; 
three of them. Sir Augustus Harrish 
who invented the shooting in the 
fourth act; Cecil Raleigh, who dia 
some of the few jokes; and H 
Hamilton, who did some of the Little 
plot that is in it. 


Enter LADY FANNY BROUGH 
HILYARD. 


LADY HiLyaRp. It’s about time I turned up, isn’t it? I’m really 
the star. Have to mix up low comedy and melodrama. Not so easily 
done., But there’s few can do that as well as myself. 

FITZDAVIS. We know that; but what is this all about? 

LaDy Hinyarp. Don't trouble about that. You, Fitz, will work 
off a gold mine on me and my friends. Then you will compromise 
my ward, Miss Eleanor Calhoun Blanche Lindesey (a funny way of 
spelling it, isn’t it?), by getting her to your rooms late at night by an 
absurd excuse; an "then the Marquis of Chepstow, who is to marry 
her, will throw her up, and my nephew, George Hilyard, who wants 
to marry her, will stick up for her. And Lady Ughtred Kesteven, the 
sister of the Marquis, will conspire with you, and we will all give 
long-winded speeches, and then we'll all drop off to South Africa, 
and we—— 


HENRY NEVILLE. 


Enter HENRY NEVILLE CHEPSTOW. 
CHEPSTOW. I will expand my manly bosom and declaim. 
[Lapands his manly bosom and declaims. 
Enter Miss LINDESEY. 
Miss LINDESEY. I will be sympathetic. [She is sympatnetio. 
Enter Miss PATTIE BROWN KITTY PARKER. 
Kitty. I will now be funny. [She is funny. 
Enter GEORGE GIDDENS OLIVER C. BROWN. 

OLIVER. I will now be funny also. [He is funny also. 

CHEPSTOW. But what is all this leading to? 

LADY HILYARD. The usual thing; cackle first and horses after- 
wards. Horses at Hurlingham, which has to be dragged in somehow ; 
horses in Rotten Row, which has also to be dragged in, for the sake 
of the horses; horses in South Africa—Oh ! let us cut the cackle and 
come to the horses, as somebody historic once said. 

[ Zhey cut the cackle and come to the horses. 


CHEPSTOW. Here we are in South Africa; all of us. Goodness only 
_ knows why ! 


eee REVILLE GEORGE HILyARD. Simply for the gun- 
powder. 

CHEPSTOW. I’m getting accustomed to the smell of that. But 
what am I to do? 

BLANCHE. Die; and marry me, so as to leave me your money. 

CuEerstow. What? Die before the last act? That’s hard lines, 


much likea heavy villain, for Ido not 


OgropEs 2, 1906 | 


LADY aerin We have forgotten to sing “ ‘Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” 


but it was played .in the overture. 


CHEPSTOW. A Briton can only die once.’ Here goes. [ Sings. 

LADY HILYARD. It strikes me there isn’t much to cheer about 
over this play. 

BLANCHE. Perhaps not; but wait’ till we get to the gunpowder, 
and then I will soliloquise in the thunder, and the Rev. William 
Rignold Nugent will talk poetically and elocutionally about things in 
general, and I will mount a horse. 4. 

CHEPSTOW. Good! but before I die I must say something about 
brave Britons. They like it in the gallery. But hold! I havea new 
idea. Let us sing “God Save the Queen.” [ They sing it. 


GEORGE HILyarRD. I do not know how we got that orchestral 
accompaniment in Matabeleland. 

CHEPSTOW. That was only Mr. Glover's kind way. Don’t.be so 
particular about details in a Drury melodrama. Isn’t it about time 
we were killed? (Shots heard.) No ammunition left! I always 
thought that the Government was mean. Dies. 

BLANOHE. But you haven't married me yet. [Chepstow revives. 

CHEPSTOW. I had forgotten all about it. Get a special licence. 
Bring up Nugent. God save the Queen! I promise to love, honour, 
and obey.—Look here, I do think this is bad of the three authors to 
polish me off before the end of the play. 

BLANCHE. It will be all right. You can die comfortably, and 
then turn up for a call in front of the curtain. 

CHEPSTOW. Yes, that will be a bit of satisfaction. I will be dead 
presently, and then, Blanche, the Briton who sings “ God Save the 
Queen” at inopportune moments will leave you to marry George 
Hilyard, and give trouble to my sister at home. 

BLANCHE. That will be jolly. [ Chepstow dies. 

EVERYBODY. Oh! were we all back again in England. 

Kitty. What for? 

LaDy HILYARD. Only because the programme says that “The 
elaborate ladies’ costumes in this scene, indicating the fashions of the 
forthcoming season, have been specially invented for this production 
by the celebrated firm of Worth, of Paris.” 

KITTY. How much off the price for the advertisement? 

LADY HILYARD. Do not be impertinent; but let me further add 
that I learn from the programme that the Sunday Times (which, I 
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; GLOVER AND RUSSELL. 


may incidentally mention, is the property of Gussie) is the. leading 
penny Sunday pa pa per. 
BLANCHE. But those mines, and the slander on me. | 

FITZDAVIS8. That is quickly settled. It’s past midnight, and I want 
to get home. I confess everything. 

LADY RALEIGH UGHTRED KESTEVEN. I am posing, but I will 
also give in. 

LADY HILYARD, Then, “ Cheer, Boys, Cheer.” But where’s 
Russell ? 
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BLANCHE. Who’s he? 
LADY HILYARD. The man who composed “ Cheer, Boys, Cheer.” 
_ BLANCHE. Never mind him. The three authors are at the wings 
waiting to bow. | Lhey bow. 
- CURTAIN. 


OVERHEARD IN THE CourRT STALLS. 


' “QOH! I’m so glad you brought me here; and I shall be so glad to 
sce Becky Sharp, and Major Dobbin, and Amelia, and the rest of the 
fools and knaves in Thackeray’s book on the stage.” 

“This isn’t Thackeray's ‘ Vanity Fair.’” 

“What, Bunyan’s? And we'll sec Christian, and the devil, and all 
that?” | 

‘No, it isn’t Bunyan’s. It’s by Godfrey.” 

“Oh! I know; the man who played Nelson, and stood on the 
bridge, and was hi-tiddley-hi-ti.” 

‘No, another Godfrey.” 

“The bandmaster ?” 

“No; G. W. Godfrey, a dramatic author.” 

“Oh! And why didn’t he choose an original title?” 

“T really don’t know.” o. 

: * 

“Who's this who plays Mrs. Tegg so funnily?” 

“Mrs. John Wood.” 

“T know ; she wrote ‘ East Lynne’ and some other stuff.” 

‘“No, this is another Mrs. Wood.” 

“Oh!” + 


. 


“Js this a drama, or a comedy, or a burlesque ?” 

“T should say it is neither fiesh, fowl, nor good red-herring ; but 
the programme states that it is a caricature.” 

‘*‘ Does the author mean to be amusing, or to instruct ?”’ 

“T can’t make out.” 

“ And that nice old gentleman, who is he?” 

“That's Mr. Arthur Cecil, who is rather wasted on this sort of thing.” 

“Oh!” oe 

* 


“What, this court scence all at once!” 

“T suppose it’s a court scene becausc it’s a scene at the Court.” 

“ Now don’t joke. What docs it mean?” 

“You sec, Mrs. Tegg is supposed to be dreaming.” 

“ Ah! that is clever, and so new.” 

“No, not new. It was done in The Polish Jew, and in Ma Mie 
Rosette, and Victorine, and A Dream of the Future,and The Dream 
of Fate, and Shakespeare's Early Days, and——” 

“Never mind any more. What is she making that absurd speech 
to the judge for, upon law in general?” 

‘‘Because she seems to have mistaken the house. It would do 
superbly for the Adciphi gods.” _ 


“Why did they not call the author? I thought this was the first 
night.” 

‘No, only the first night of a revival. Are you ready to go?” 

“ Quite.” 


ee 


IT is not surprising to find records often beaten, fcr it is well known 
that averages are often struck. 


1. “AND REMEMBER,” SAID THE PHYSICIAN TO ROBINSON, “I 


LIMIT YOU TO ONE PIPE A DAY.” 


“x 
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LOVE WILL FIND A WAY. 


“Emma,” he said, in a voice which was anything but free from 
emotion,” “it pains me to say it, but there is a limit even to the 
endurance of an ardent lover. The time has come for us to part. I 
can put up with it no longer.” . 

And, as he spoke, the tall, young, blonde police-constable pushed the 
dish containing the cold joint from him and arose from the damask- 
covered kitchen table at which, only two minutes before, he had taken 
his seat. Determination, born of disappointment, was the expression 
upon his countenance as he stepped across to where his helmet dangled 
by the chinstrap from a hook in the dresser, and took it down. 

The beart of the comely young cook beat mutinously as, with 
fingers upon her lips and blanched cheeks, she noted these prepara- 
tions for departure. But her womanly resolve, rebellious enough at 
first, was mere hearsay—that is to say that it was not proof—against 
her chosen member of the whole force. It was humiliating to give 
way, still it was ten times worse—(from a Police Pensions, or prospect 
of retiring as a chief-inspector on three hundred per annum, point of 
view)—that he should forsake her, say for a housemaid across the way 
in Melbury Road, or perchance only a “ general” round: in Edwardes 
Square; she would plead with him. . a 

‘“‘ Edward—Ted, what has made you thus cold?” she implored, 
letting her head fall upon his liberal chest and squeezing a tear into 
the business-end of his whistle. | 

‘A monotonous dict of mutton,” he replied with injured dignity, 
“and shoulders of mutton at that! Shoulders, forsooth—with my 
second stripe, too!” 

‘* They have nothing else upstairs, Edward,” pleaded the girl, in a 
tone that showed she cherished but slight hope. ‘“ Master has been 
unfortunate, and has lost vast sums. I heard him tell mistress, when 
he came back from Newmarket on Friday, that he had ‘done in five 
monkies,’ and must economize.” 

* And isn’t this just what I foretold, obstinate girl!” almost hissed 
the constable, as he sought to put her from him ere her salt tears 
ruined his tunic, “when you would go into the service of a backer of 
horses? Am J to sicken at the sight of food, or pace the streets of 
Kensington all through the black and midnight hours with a gnawing 
vacuum beneath my belt because of his pig-headedness? What has 
he backed all the season but seconds—El Diablo, Cathal, Stowmarket, 
Laveno, Grey Leg, Curzon, Whittier—bah! And JZ am to be the 
sufferer? Not much!” 

The angry flush which had mounted to his cheeks told her he was 
not to be trifled with ; yet still she pleaded. (Mind, she got £26, two 
evenings a week and Sundays; ald washing put out, and three glasses 
of stout per diem.) 

‘“* Give master one more chance, just one,” she begged. 

“ T’ll give him the Cesarewitch, then,” he replied, mercifully, as he 
buttoned his right glove, and laid his hand on the latch of the area 
door ; ‘* but let it be clearly unclerstood, if he loses his money over this 
race, then he loses his cook, too!” . : 

And, mounting the steps leisurely, he proceeded with measured 
tread to the spot where he knew his inspector waited to be saluted. 


Filing his Record. 


THE man who escaped from prison by working through the iron 
bars believed in progress by single file. 


“ 2 
Wweeoar, 


2. “Rr@HT!” SAID ROBINSON. AND HAD AN EXTRA-SPECIAL 


ONE MADE. 
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ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEWS. 
By WILLIE WHy. PHOTOS BY W. AND D. ARTFUL, 
THE INIMITABLE WHELKS. 


WHEN I walked up the front-door steps.of No. 16 Tapioca Villas, - 


Maida Vale, I felt that I was in for an amusing experience. I found 
Mr. Parsons—that is the Inimitable’s domestic name—reclining in 
his shirtsleeves on the drawing-room sofa. He greeted me with a 
characteristic sally : 

‘What a killing pair of bags you’ve got on!” he said, with a smile 
of welcome. 

I made a suitable reply. (There is no extra charge for this jest.) 

“‘T suppose you want to see over the house,” he continued. 

I thanked him, and we began our tour of inspection. The dining- 
room is an irregularly oblong, semicircular apartment——(No room 
for this auction catalogue lag eer 

In appearance Mr. Parsons is decidedly insignificant—short, stout, 
and rather blotchy about the nose. His eyes twinkle. They are the 
most unfathomable eyes ‘imaginable, One of them will apparently 
pierce your very soul, while the other takes a comprehensive survey 
of the surrounding scenery. He 
talks very loudly, and always 
laughs at his own witticisms. | 

“Now,” said I, “I’m afraid I 
must pump you in the usual way. 
First of all, you might tell me 
the names of some of the swells 
you are on familiar terms with.” 

“Certainly.” And he reeled off 
& list, beginning with Royalty, 
that took my breath away. | 

“Here,” said he, “is a little 
thing that was given to me by 
Lord Scorchingham, the great 
turfite.” 

He handed me a quaint ash- 
tray. I turned it over. On the 
under side was a small label, with 
an inscription that looked un- 
commonly like 44d. No doubt, 
however, it was a Japanese sym- 
bol and a coincidence. 

“You paint a little?” was my 
next enquiry. 

“Yes; I’m rather a dab at it. 
Here is a sketch I took from my 
bedroom window at a pub. when 
I was starring in Wales. 

“How well you have caught 
the far-off look of the moun- 
tains.” | 

“Mountains be hanged!” he 

‘retorted, digging me in the: ribs 
with an exceedingly sharp paper- 
knife, “that’s linen hanging out 
to dry.” 

“Ah! yes. Quite so! Very 
stupid of me!” 

I am afraid he felt rather hurt; 
but next moment he had scored 
off me, and had his revenge. 

Ge Bary 1’? he said, “I never showed you the dairy. Would you care 
to see it?” 

“ Indeed I should,” I replied, wondering by what miracle of inge- 
nuity he managed to keep cows in a garden measuring about four 
yards square. My surprise increased as he led the way up-stairs. 
Ah! it must be on the roof. How dense of me not to think of that! 
What enterprise ! 

“How on earth would you get a cow up here?” I asked. 

“Well,” said he, after a moment’s hesitation, “I should bring it up 
by hand—when it was a calf, you. know.” 

“ And let it grow. Of course! How simple! And yet I should 
never have thought of such a plan.” 

We went up a neck-breaking number of stairs, but not on to the 
roof, He took me into a little attic at the back of the house and drew 
me to the window. 

“There,” he chuckled, “ you can just see it, The Consolidated Dairy 
Company; we have our milk from them twice a day.” 

He laughed immoderately. J didn’t. I am a heavy man, and don't 
care about climbing half-a-dozen flights of stairs to be made a fool of, 
even by a Celebrity at Home. 

**T wish you good morning,” I said stiffly. 

“Sorry you won't: stay,” he replied; “if I'd known you were 
coming, I’d have hired a roomful of curiosities from Wardour Street.” 

I hurried out of the front door, trod on a piece of orange-peel, 
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SING A SONG O SIXPENCE. 
WHEN THE PIE WAS OPENED THE BIRDS BEGAN TO HUM. 


[New and correct reading of old song, for blackbirds 
read humming birds. 


OCTOBER 2, 1895, — 


ea the young man with the camera, who had been taking the 
p 


otographs, and smashed all his negatives. That is why this 


“ Tilustrated” Interview is without pictures. It is of no consequence; 
you have seen the same sort of thing nundreds of times—the Library ; 
the Umbrella-stand ; the Dust-bin from the §.E.; etc. - 

Never mind! My next interview is to be with an Egyptian mummy; 
and, as I don’t understand a word of the language, it will probably 
be ald pictures, 


OUR HARMONIC CLUB. 
(Two Hundred and Bighty-ninth Meeting.) 


“ GENTLEMEN,” inquired the Ever Young and Lovely, “have you 
ever known what {t is to write a book and get it published? To any- 
one who has done so it is impossible any longer to entertain the 
opinion that literary criticism is an exact science. Supposing the 
quality of your work to be ‘from fair to middling,’ you will find one 
man denouncing it as nonsense, and another extolling it as a work of 
genius. Listen, then, to a young friend of mine, who will narrate to 
you his own recent experiences. His song is called : 


“TO MY REVIEWERS.” 


REVIEWERS of my little book, 
Who've said your little say, 

I would be glad, by hook or crook, 
To please you all alway. 

I tried to do so, goodness knows ! 
But hope has taken wings. 

Different reviewers, I suppose, 
Are fond of different things, 

When Suns beneficently shine 
The Stars begin to sniff, 

And Literary Worlds opine 
The Book were better 4/-—— 


Some say it kept them out of bed; 
Some style it “sorry stuff” ; 
Some _ the Spell was far too 

R 


? 
And some not Red enough. 
“Convincing” is one word I sq, 
Another “ Commonplace,” 
Whence I conclude that critics be 
A most erratic race, 
Who, having said their little say, 
With honey or with gall, 
Have made it clear there is no 
way p 
A man can please them.all. 


HOW IT WOULD WORK. 


[At Neath, the other Sunday, a curate, 
after reading the service, declined to 
reach a sermon, because his rector 
d insulted him by having arranged 
the harvest thanksgiving service at the 

church without consulting him.) 

ON BOARD H.M.S. 
“ BLUNDERER.” 


Captain Fitznelson. Where is 
the man, Lieutenant? 

Lieutenant Johnson. Don’t know, sir, but I'll ask. Midshipman 
Easy, where is the man at the wheel ? 

Midshipman Easy. There isn’t one. 

Lieutenant Johnson. Why not! 

Midshipman Easy. I haven’t the faintest notion. 

Lieutenant Johnson. Then inquire. 

Midshipman Easy. Bo’sun, where’s the man at the wheel ? 

Bo'sun. He won't go there, sir. Says he’s eaten his rations and 
that’s all the work he’s a-going to do of to-day, because, he says, the 
Captain’s insulted him by sailin’ out o’ Portsmouth and never a-con- 


sultin’ on him as to how many hundred-ton guns was to be put on 


: Ce 
On the Honeymoon. 
‘‘ FREDERICK, I am sure you love me no longer. You are weary of 
me, for I saw you yawn.” 
‘“ That is easily accounted for. You see, you and I are now one, and 


- solitude is apt to prove wearisome.” 


a a aera 


Siz JAMES WHITEHEAD the other day, at the Guildhall, described 
a prisoner as “‘a most persistent bookmaker.” So, for that matter, is 


Miss Braddon, who has‘just-turned out her fifty-sixth novel. 
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LICKED AGAIN. 
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AFTER THE HOLIDAYS. 


CREEPING LIKE SNAIL UNWILLINGLY TO SCHOOL, 


MORALS FOR THE MULTITUDE. 
THE DOGFANCIER. 


A MAN who possessed a fine Dog kept it in the strictest privacy) 
never suffering it to walk abroad either in his company or without it. 
One day the animal complained. 

‘“‘ What have I done,” it inquired, “that I should be thus immured, 
and denied the companionship of my mates? Have I proved dis- 
obedient, greedy, or in any other way shown myself unworthy of your 
confidence! Why do you, then, keep me chained up, and punish me 
for faults I have no mind to commit?” 

“J would willingly,” replied its master, “give you more freedom 
than this back yard can afford, were it not that I go in fear of the 
officers of the Inland Revenue. You cost me so much to buy that I 
cannot afford to pay the tax upon you. So you must lie doggoh for 
the present. The admiration which you would attract if at large 
would inevitably draw attention to myself, and, in fact, I dread lest 
your liberty might degenerate into a licence. It is you, and not the 
licence that I would take out.” 

With that the Man retired indoors, and over a stiff glass of spirits 
and water reflected on the Death Duties, while his Dog howled 
dismally without. 

This fable shows that Liberty and Licence are antagonistic. 
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“HERE’S TO THE PILOT!” 


THERE is a certain great and justly famous impressario 
to be met with occasionally in the vicinity of the Strand 
who will glare at you in quite a hateful way, and make 
a mental note to strike your name off his free list for 
all time, if you merely quote a line or two of Canning’s 
ee little poem, ‘“‘ Here’s to the Pilot that Weathered the 

torm.”’ 

Why? Well, we'll tell you. 

He woke up one morning with the crotchet in his noddle 
that he ought to doa little yachting. The greater part of 
each morning’s paper was devoted to the doings of Ailsa’s 
and Britannia’s, and Valkyrie’s and Defender's, and some- 
how he couldn’t get over the feeling that he was clean out 
of it. It’s not nice to be a reputed quarter-of-a-millionaire 
and clean out of it; so he went toa firm of agents and 
hired a big yacht—a regular whopper, with sailing-master, 
sailors, steward, cook, valet and all. 

He set sail from Southampton Water in a fresh breeze, 
and ran past Netley to the tune of eight or nine knots an 
hour. Then came the old sailing-master to him and said : 

“ Beggin’ of yer pardon, sir, but I think I’d better take 
the wheel now. The channel just here is a bit tricky, 
whilst you’ve got the fatal Brambles to larb’ud, an’ must 
go round ’em to git to Cowes.” 

The great man frowned at the wretched professional 
skipper with a severe frown. He knew the channel, he 
said, as well as any coasting captain breathing ; whilst as 
for the fateful shoal, did the skipper think he’d never seen 
a chart ? 

So the old man went forward, and our hero stuck to the 
wheel. The yacht tacked and doubled in a truly wondrous 
way; but a couple of hours’ sailing brought the green grass 
lawns of Cowes into view, and the big man, swelling visibly 
with pride, thought he might safely lash his wheel, let the 
yacht run straight ahead for four or five minutes, and go 
below for a brandy and soda. 

It was only when he went forward that he made the 
discovery that the ship carried two wheels, and that the 
prudent sailing-master, who was manipulating the for’ard 
one, had disconnected the steering gear of the hinder. 

So our hero went ashore, indignant, at Cowes, and— 
stopped there. 


esrremcmer cE AT Rt 


DRUGS VERSUS SENTIMENT. 


HE was young, and a poet, and vain, 
And he walked after dusk in the dew, 
Trying hard, with inadequate brain, 
To hatch sentiments noble and new. 


But tho’ madly he rumpled his hair, 
Not a line could this poet recite. 
Then he cried in a voice of despair, 
‘‘ Come and help me, sweet Spirits of Night!” 


But the Spirits of Night wouldn’t act, 
Heeding not their poor suppliant’s woe ; 
And the poet at last grasped the fact 
That composing that night was “no go.” 


The next day he’d a cold in his head, 
An undignified sentiment blighter ; 
He cried as he shivered in bed, 
“Come and help me, sweet spirits of nitre!” 


| P.S.—The spirits of nitre did act. 
ead) Qe 


Another Way. 


Mistress (whose pride is in her own little garden). Oh, Biddy! I 
declare my garden is becoming too much for me. The constant 
stooping while sowing seed has given me a pain in my back. 

Biddy (from the bogs). Shure, why don’t you get a sewin’ machine, 
ma’am 7? - 

THEY had only been married a few months, and the good lady was 
declaiming excitedly at her spouse, who would argue the point with 
her. 

At last she exclaimed, “If you go on like this, I shall certainly lose 
my temper.” With a coolness which was not calculated to soothe her 
fevered brow, he retorted, “‘No danger, my dear; a thing of that size 


is not easily lost.” 
ee ET 


CooPERs are not specially liable to hooping-cough. 


i 
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LONDON: September 27, 1895. 


THERE have been two great men bearing the name of Burns. 
Robert began as a plough-boy, got into trouble with the lassies, took 
to poetry, and was rewarded with a post in the Excise. John began 
‘as an engineer, developed into an agitator, and will probably end as a 
sound and serious Conservative, holding high-salaried office. 


I once had the honour of being received by John Burns in his little 
house in Battersea. I accompanied an artist who was to make a 
sketch of him for an illustrated paper; and in order that Mr. Burns 
might not fcel self-conscious or constrained, as most of us do when we 
are sitting for our portraits, I conversed with him on things in general, 
and the Kight Hours’ Question in particular. 


x 

The walls of the little parlour in which we sat were, I remember, 
absolutely lined with books. Most of them were books on economics, 
or blue-books, or government réports of one kind: or another, though 
there was a certain amount ot general literature intermingled with 
them. And on the top of the books was Mr. Burns’ straw hat—the 
hat he wore during the famous dock-strike, and for which he refused 
an offer of five golden sovereigns. How do these things get into the 
papers 7? x * 

! . ; 

How did John Burns come to turn his mind to politics? I asked 
him the question, and his reply was rather curious. It was, it seems, 
the result of a most extraordinary accident 
on the banks of the river Niger. . 


John Burns was, at “that time, an engineer 
on one of the steamboats of the Royal Niger 
Company. One day he found a copy of 
Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations” lying in 
a mud-bank. He picked it up, and dipped 
into it whenever his duties towards the 
machinery lethim. It set him thinking, and 
when he got back to England he was already 
im embryo politician. ‘i 


* 

Before returning home, however, John 
Turns did a wise thing. Engineering work 
in the tropics is well paid, so that he had a 
fair amount of money in his pocket. He 
spent it upon a continental tour, and did not 
come back to England till it was all gone. 
It was a courageous measure, but John Burns 
is of opinion that the various experiences 
which he acquired during these months of 
wandering, were worth far more than the 
cash they cost him. It is largely from that 
he derives that broader point of view which 
distinguishes him from Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. 
Tom Mann, Mr. Ben Tillett, Mr. Ben Cooper, 
Mr. Quelch, and other gentlemen who aspire 
to make a party of labouring men and lead 
them. pre | 
* 


It is not to be denied that Mr. John Burns’ character has always 
included 2 considerable measure of pugnacity. He first gained a wide 
notoriety by fighting the police; this was in Trafalgar Square on 
Bloody Sunday. His chief ally, on that occasion, was Mr. Cunninghame 
Graham, and when ‘the two agitators were locked up together in the 
cells, Mr. Burns kept up Mr. Cunninghame Graham's spirits by sing- 
ing him snatches from Zhe Mikado. Mr. Burns has a good voice—a 
haritone voice, I fancy—and Mr. Cunninghame Graham afterwards 


declared that he had never spent a pleasanter evening in his life. 
: * * 


* 

The next incident out of which Mr. Burns got réclame was the Dock 
Strike. He had no hand, however, in the actual fisticuffs, either then 
or in the omnibus strike which followed some time afterwards, and in 
which he was also active. There exist, nevertheless, certain obiter 
dicta of his, indicating that he is no partisan of the “force is no 
remedy’ school of agitation. ‘“ Not too much violence, but just 
violence enough” was his characteristic comment on the disorderly 
procecdings of the contumacious drivers and conductors, who stopped 
the blacklegs and sent them back to the yards. 

“ 


Mr. Burns, however, still does a little fighting on his own account 
every now and again. The electors of Battersea are said to like him 
all the better for his readiness to “clout their heads”’ if they “sauce” 
him ; and it was only last July that he punched a gentleman's gentle- 
man for calling him ‘*The Battersea Coughdrop.” 

* * 


x 
Why “cough-drop”? Well, thereby hangs a tale. John Burns, it 
seems, was under the impression that a certain park-keeper was 


A LITTLE EXPLANATION, 


~ 
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accepting a bribe for the neglect of his duty. He fancied that he haa 
seen a citizen handing the park-keeper a coin of the realm. “ This 
must be looked into,” said Mr. Burns; and he proceeded to look into 
it accordingly. Investigation elicited the fact that what Mr. Burns 
had imagined to- be a coin of the realm was in reality a bronchial 
lozenge for the relief of the park-keeper’s ailments. The story got 
about, and Mr. Burns became known as “the Battersea Cough-drop” 
in consequence. oa. 4 
5 

Mr. Burns is likely to go further than any of the other men who 
have lately got into politics from labour. For one thing, his honesty 
is unimpeachable; for another, he understands the advantages of 
opportunism ; for a third, he gets his réclame more skilfully. 


x * 


Look at the case of Mr. Keir Hardie, for instance. That gentleman 
deliberately sought séclame. He began by driving to the House of - 
Commons in a brake, with a band, for all the world like Sequah. He 
next kept his hat on in the presence of the Speaker. Finally, he-has 
travelled about the American. cities in knickerbockers, and only put 
on trousers as an act of courtesy to one of the Chicago anarchists, 
whom he visited in prison. * 

* £ 

Yet what is the result? Mr. Keir Hardie is only laughed at, 
while Mr. John Burns has to be reckoned with more and more 
seriously every day. His action at the Trade Union Congress has 
earned him a good deal of praise. Whether 
that praise was justified or not I cannot say, 
because I am quite unable to comprehend the 
little differences which set the various mem- 
bers of the labour party at loggerheads, I 
fancy too, that a good many members of the 
working classes are every bit as much mys- 
tified as I am; and if John Burns would 

_ kindly explain exactly how the land lies, he 
would be performing a service for which one 
might be grateful. 4 » 

* 


So much for John Burns. I will conclude 
this gossip by wishing good luck to Mr. Hall 
Caine, who has gone to Canada, charged to 
bring Canadian statesmen to a proper sense 
of the injustice which they will do to British 
authors if their new Copyright Act is en- 
forced. * » 

* 

No better literary ambassador could have 
been chosen. As a rule,a man of letters is 
an indifferent, or even a bad, public speaker. 
Mr. Hall Caine, on the contrary, is both elo- 
quent in set speech and persuasive in private 
conversation. He has the winning manner of 
a courteous English gentleman, and is as 
likely as the great Sir Walter Besant him- 
self, to induce the Canadians to attend to 
reason. * 

* 


The Governorship of the Isle of Man is at this moment vacant. 
Who, people are asking, would fill the office with more dignity and | 
propriety than the author of “ The Manxman”? No one,I think, 
and most certainly not any of the party hacks. 

THE SPEAKER. 


OBSERVATIONS. 

Ir is always keenly gratifying to the generous mind to find disco- | 
very rewarding research. I have known people—nay, I will be 
candid, and admit that I have known myself—to spend hours (and 
much language of a character not to be found in my respectable 
family dictionary) looking for some mislaid article, only to have the 
most strenuous efforts crowned with failure. The article is seldom 
found until. at a later period, one is looking for something else. Mr. 
Edwin Evans, a grocer of Neath, has been more fortunate than this. 
He went to look for an escane of gas the other day with a lighted 
match, and found it immediately. There was no “ weary waiting,” or 
“hope deferred,” or anything of that sort. The thing came off right 
then, with smart, up-to-date promptness. Mr. Evans’s house and 
furniture were, unfortunately, blown to pieces, but he himself was 
only slightly injured, and lives to tell the tale—and look for more 
escapes. Hc has hardly the right to look for such an “escape” every 
time,, thouch. 

Swe Oe 


She. So Tommy Dimplechin and Maria have been made man and 


wife 
He. Well, Maria is certainly Mrs. Dimplechin, but 1 can’t see any 
change in Tommy. 
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IN THE JOKING ROOM. 
By Parry BAIN, 


“YEAR by year,” said the Ordinary Man, “the organ-grinding 
nuisance crops up, and is discussed in the newspapers. But nothing 
ever seems to be done towards its abatement.” 

“T think the grievance is over-estimated,” said the Eminent 
Person ; “for just reflect how infinitesimal is the proportion of those 
who are really annoyed by street music. On the other hand, there 
are thousands and thousands who keenly enjoy the strains of German 
bands and piano-organs; indeed, some poor persons hardly know 
any other kind of music.” 

“Would it not be better,” murmured the Poet, “to be altogether 
without music, if the only alternative be its presentment in so 
degraded a form?” 

“T give it up,” said the Mere Boy. 

‘And for my part,” added the Ordinary Man, “I wish that street 
minstrels would give up annoying me, It seems monstrous, upon 
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ENCOURAGING. 


He. OH! I REALLY MUST APOLOGISE FOR MAKING A MESS OF YOUR FAVOURITE SONG. 
She. OH, DON’T MENTION IT. I’M BUBE YOU DID YOUR BEST. 
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grounds of ordinary justice, that any one section of the community 
should be Leche to ‘go about worrying the life out of any other 
section, and the question whether the music be good er uot is beside 
the mark. I hate music, anyhow (except, perhaps, at a*music-hall), 
and never more than when I am busy.” 

‘‘T have been thinking of the consequences of violently assaulting 
a piano-organist,” said the Journalist. ““ Supposing I were to go down 
and punch the head of a. fellow who had been distracting me all the 
morning, J should be the person bound over to keep the peace, not the 
organ-man. There is irony for you!” 

“Yes; and you would also be fined, for a certainty,” said the 


Ordinary Man. 


“ Excuse me,” interrupted the Mere Boy; “not for a certainty, but 
for an assault.” 

‘You make me very tired,” said the Poet as he reached for another 
cigarette. ‘Can you not realise that everybody is as to the 
monstrosity of tolerating street music, and that that is why they allow 
it the utmost licence? People who pronounce their h’s would have 
all itinerant musicians des- 
troyed.” 

“You are quite wrong 
there,” observed the Emi- 
nent Person sententiously. . 
‘‘Many Liberals and Dis- 
senters would resent any 
interference with the liberty 
of the subject.” 

“To annoy his neigh- 
bour,” added the Ordinary 
Man, 

“T thought,” said the 
Poet, “that Liberals and 
oo all dropped their 

‘s 


“Come now,” exclaimed 
the Mere Boy, when the 
Journalist had restored the 
Eminent Person to con- 
sciousness, “if you are 50 
down upon the bands and 
organs, what do you say of 
the Salvation Army? 
There’s music for you!” 

“Not for me,’ said the 
Ordinary man. “J think 
the §.A.’s racket is too 
awful for words.” 

* And yet they sing words 
to their tunes?” 

“And what words!” 
sighed the Poet. 

“Oh, mostly hymns, you 
know,” said the Mere Boy, 
as if he did not know very 
well that no question was 
intended. ‘And the lassies 
with the tambourines ; don’t 
they pay up! By the. 
way, l’ve just thought of 
a joke; hymns played by 
hers! See?” . 

“Tt seems to me,” re- 
marked the Eminent Person, 
“that we are becoming very 
frivolous. This is a matter 
rather for the silly season 
than for our symposium.” 

“Tt is a silly season all 
the year round in this 
Joking Room,” muttered the 
Journalist. 

“At any rate,” said the 

‘Eminent Person, with the 
handle of the door in his 
hand, “the matter may 


ANU 
Os 
i. surely be now allowed to 

7 drop.” . 

“The time has evidently 
arrived,” ¢huckled the Mere 
Boy, as dn artfully contrived 
booby trap at that moment 
descended upon the Emi- 
nent Person's head. 
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ON THE DECAY OF 
CORPORAL PUNISH- 
MENT. 


(For Recitation.) 


Fork sure the times are out of 
joint, 
And into weakness we have 
slipp’d, 
Since “Rads” agree—on this 
one point— 
That people never should be 
whipp’d. 
What though the soldier serv- 
ing time 
In countries whither he’s 
been shipp’d, 
Commit the most cold-blooded 
crime ? 
The noble man must not be 
whipp’d. 
To flogging Democrats demur : 
What ! tie him up and have 
him stript, 
Who merely struck his officer ? 
The soldier never must be 
whipp’d. 
The brutal cur who loves to 
kick 
While wearing boots with 
iron tipp cs 
And makes the English nation 
sick— 
That specimen must not be 
whipp’d. 
Nor must the fiends who slew 
their wives 
In drunken freak, or Jack 
who ripp’d : 
By all means try them for their 
lives, 
But never let such men be 
whipp’d. 
“Tt spoils their self-respect, you 
know”; 
What though their hands with 
blood have dripp’d ! 
It mattcrs not a jot! And so 
They must not, anyhow, be 


whipp’d. 
Nor more must Board School 
pupils, for 
Success they’re fully as 
equipped 


As any gentleman—and more: 
The Board School child must 
not be whipp’d. 


At Eton still the birch’s cut 

Stings woundily : there lords have sipp’d 

Adversity’s sweet uses. But 
The common clay must not be whipp’d. 

Nay! spare boys flogging, lest their ill. 
Propensities in bud be nipp’d ! 

_ Let them grow up, thieve, lie, and kill— 

At any rate, don’t have them whipp’d. 


Humanitarians lay it down, 

(The Gordian Knot at last is snipp'd) 
That you may fine folks half-a-crown, 

But that you must not have them whipp'd, 


a) 
PEACE AND PROGRESS. 
(Extract from the Daily papers.) 

SIGNOR CANONADO, of Spezzia, has invented an explosive ten times 
more powerful than anything yet known. A handful of this substance, 
which has been named “ Blometite,” when properly manipulated, is 
capable of shattering the biggest ironclad afloat into a thousand 
fragments. * & 

* 


A Polish officer has brought out a bullet-proof garment which 
covers tne whole person, except the eyes, and will resist shells, cannon- 
balls, and every known form of missile. The complete dress is said to 
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IN OUR VILLAGE. 


Mrs. McJones. WHAT DOES THAT BUDDY THAT'S AYE GAEING ABOOT THE TOON DAE? 

Mrs. McBrown, DAE YE NO KEN? WHY HE’S YIN 0’ THAE BUDDIES THAT WRITES FOR THE PAPERS, 
Mrs. McJones. AND DAE THEY PAY HIM FOR DAEING THAT? 

Mrs. MoBrown. AYE, OF COURSE THEY DAE. 

Mrs, McJones. MY, IT’S WUNNERFU’ WHAT FOLKS ’LL DAE FOR A LIVING NOO A DAYS. 


weigh only two pounds, and is likely to revolutionise the science of 
war. * 2 
* 


M. Pistolet has just patented a magazine rifle which fires forty 
rounds a minute without reloading. The construction of the weapon 
adds greatly to the velocity of the bullet, which, at a recent trial, 
pierced a steel plate a foot thick at a distance of one kilometre (about 
1,100 yards). + 

Phineas J. Rugg, the well-known New York chemist, has perfected) 
a new military powder. This ingenious article may be left in the 
track of an advancing army, and in a given time (which can be- 
regulated at pleasure) gives off fumes which produce temporary 
blindness and insanity in those who inhale them. It may also be 
made into projectiles, and fired into hostile fortifications, ships, etc. 
The composition of this powder is, of course, a profound secret, but 
one of the ingredients is said to be bunkum. 


Professor Kiitmann, lecturer on Aerostatics at the University of* 
Rottingen, has recently made successful experiments with a new air 
gun. This machine is sent up like a kite, attached to an electric wire. 
which controls its movements, It is designed for dropping powerful 
explosives upon a hostile force,and may be worked by the operator: 
from a distance of two miles. 
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“I WAS AWFULLY SORRY TO HEAR OF YOUR TROUBLES, OLD MAN, IF THERE'S ANYTHING I CAN DO TO kKELIEVE YOUR EMBAR- 
RASSMENTS, 1 SHALL ONLY BE TOO PLEASED.” 
“OH, IT ISN'T ME THAT’S EMBARRASSED, IT’S MY CREDITORS.” 


THE SILLY SEASON, Nothing to read : though air be thick, A Metamorphosis. | 
THE Silly Season has us fast, And densely charged with vapour HE was an agent on the West African coast, 
Howe’er the Press may caper, (Whatever journal you may pick), and had ordered a consignment of old smooth- 
For sure it is, for some time past, There’s nothing in the paper. bore guns to be sent out to him, which he 
There’s nothing in the paper. Since the “New W : 6a ak hpi eae in the oan In ical 
3 : ; ince the “ New Woman” now falls @ cases n tamp with, and about 
ye rhea es ss, Bromine blind, (The “ Age of Love” can’t ape her a quarter of the guns had been stolen. 
Wh opens ; Or her prestige !) it’s obvious that “ This is strange,” he said, as he examined 
o reads ten columns but to find There’s nothing ia the paver th k a It obi ’ hat th 
There’s nothing in the paper. “ paper. pl earcans: og as CO ViONs Shay eee Bune 
— were smooth-bores when they were shipped, 
There may be “ads” of patent pill, So, citizen, you best had pause but it is also obvious that on the way here 
Of jeweller or draper, Before you light your taper they have been rifled.” 
Of soap, tobacco, wine—but still To search for what’s not there, because ee 
There’s nothing in the paper. There’s nothing in the paper. An Early Riser: Yeast. 


“ The typicai Cocoa of Engiish NO CHEMICALS of Pens write as 


USED Smoothly as a Lead Pencil 
99 (As in many of the —neither scratch nor spurt, the 

manufacture. Absoiutely Pure.” “== °' 
—The Analyst. Foreign Oocoas.) 


The Editor of Jupy begs to inform his Correspondents that, when accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope, a relected article or sketch will always be returned. 
Now ready, VOLUME LVI. of JuvY, Lhandsumely bound in red cloth, gilt edges, price Eight Shillings, 


points being rounded by a special process. 
A Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box on application. 


66 39 G. Branpaver & Go's cee 
9 Circular sno ews 7 
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THE BALL AT HER FEET. 


[See verses on page 177 
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LONDON: October 4, 1895. 


An old friend with a new face, Jupy enters to-day 
upon a fresh stage of her career. Born nearly thirty 
years ago, she was surrounded by admirers from the 
beginning. From 
time to time she 
clothed herself 
with fresh adorn- 
ments, and so won 


s fresh admiration. 
yf But the latest 
Vy Biri change is the 


greatest change. of 
all. A short while 
since, fresh proprie- 
tors acquired the 
copyright of Jupy. 
They have _ been 
devoting their best 
energies to the re- 
organisation of the 
R paper ; and the 
results of that re- 
organisation begin 
to show themselves 
in the present issue. 


os 
& 


Why } ’. y; Yh 
VS 


Be it observed, 
however, that, 
among the changes 
and improvements 
contemplated, no change of politics is included. On this 
page the stern principles of unbending Toryism will 
continue to be upheld in the same light and agreeable 
fashion as heretofore. The same artist draws the pictures ; 
the same writer lets his imagination play freely on the 
current topics of the hour. So much by way of preface. 
Now to business. ik 

% 

Stagnation is the order of the day, as it always is at 
this time of the year. One gathers from the future 
arrangements column of the Daily Telegraph that 


MORLEY SPEAKS. AT ASQUITH. 


Mr. Asquith is to speak at Morley on October the 16th. . 


Later on, no doubt, Mr. Morley will speak at Asquith ; 
and eventually, perhaps, we shall have both these great 
men speaking at each other at once, as they seem to be 
doing in our artist’s picture. For the moment, how- 


ever, there are no political doings whatsoever, and I am | 


driven to fill up my space with character sketches of 
members of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet. Let me begin, 
then, with the Duke of Devonshire and Mr. Chamberlain, 
each, in his way, such a characteristically English type. 
* % 
a 


The Duke of Devonshire typifies that ‘‘ British phlegm” 
which is such a continual marvel to the foreigner. He 
may also be cited as an illustration of Matthew Arnold’s 
famous saying about our British aristocracy that they 
have more sweetness than light,—more manners than 
ideas, oh Si 

% 


The present Duke’s father was eminently a man of 
ideas. He went to Cambridge and became, if my 
memory does not mislead me, second wrangler. Our 
own Duke was also a Cantab., but he did not seek 
mathematical renown, nor is his name associated with 
polite letters in any shape or form. It has been said of 
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him that he has never read anything except blue books, 
and ‘‘ Ruff’s Guide to the Turf.” The statement is, of 
course, a gross exaggeration; but it does, to a certain 
extent, sum up the Duke of Devonshire, and show him 
to us as the characteristic Englishman of noble birth 
who takes to politics, not because they afford the most 
fitting outlet for his over-bubbling energy, but naturally, 
and as a matter of course, Just as a schoolboy takes to 
cricket. a 9 

& 


How the Duke of Devonshire made his political 
reputation is one of the standing wonders of the age. 


- People who saw him in his place in the House of 


Commons always came away with the impression that 
he was fast asleep. He was an exceedingly bad speaker 
when his career began, and he is far from being an 
orator now. << 

* 


Nevertheless, his reputation, by whatever means 
achieved, stands very high. His judgment is universally 
respected. When he belonged to the Liberal Party, his 
colleagues valued him as their “safe man.” ‘ Look 
here,” they used to say, ‘‘ there can’t be anything so 
very alarming about our policy if a man like the Marquis 
of Hartington approves of it. He doesn’t look like a 
revolutionist, does he?” » » 

* 


Now that the Duke has joined the Tories, he is still 
viewed as one of the more Conservative members of the 
Cabinet which he adorns. On the question of Old Age 
Pensions, for example, he is far from seeing eye to eye 
with Mr. Chamberlain; and he discerns more clearly 
than the majority of his colleagues that there are limits 
to the possibility of relieving agricultural distress by Act 
of Parliament. <8 

& 


An anecdote. It is on record that when the Marquis 
of Hartington was making his maiden speech in the 
House of Commons, he stopped in the middle of it to 
yawn. Mr. Dis- 
raeli observed the 
incident, and on 
the strength of it 
prophesied his 


man who had 

nerve enough for 

that,” he said, 

‘‘ was likely to 

have nerveenough 

for anything.” 
7.” 


If the Duke of 
Devonshire is the 
type of British 
phlegm, Mr. 
Chamberlain is 
the type of British 
energy. To put it 
differently, the 
Duke is the type 
of the Englishman 
with his hands in 
his pocket, and 
Mr. Chamberlain is the type of the Englishman with his 


coat off. . °3 


[Wherever Mr. Chamberlain has been, and whatever 


oo! tere 


HE TAKES HIS COAT OFF, 
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he has done, he has always managed to make more or 
less of a sensation. He made a sensation, first of all, by 
contributing Radical articles to the Fortnightly 
Review, under Mr. John Morley’s editorship, and 
he has gone on making sensations ever since. 
Even at the present time he is making a sensa- 
tion by sticking up for Old Age Pensions in a 
manner that cannot but be embarrassing to the 
leader of his party. « » 
& 


There is no poetry or any nonsense of that sort 
about Mr. Chamberlain ; and this deficiency put 
him at a certain disadvantage so long as that 
eloquent orator, John Bright, was his colleague 
in the representation of Birmingham. They tell 
a story at Birmingham which -shows in what ° 
fashion that disadvantage used to make itself 
‘felt. * 9 | 

a 

It was on the occasion of a great political 
meeting, and John Bright spoke first. He 
concluded, as his custom was, with a brilliant 
peroration, adorned with lofty and soul-inspiring 
imagery. Mr. Chamberlain, who was to follow, 
decided to try his hand at imagery too. ‘As 
the red-nosed man says in ‘Pickwick,’’’ he 
began; but he was not permitted to proceed. 
‘The bathos was too awful even for a Birmingham 
mob ; and the people howled at him for five min- 
utes before they would suffer him to try again. 

% 


THE DUKE. 


e % s 
Mr. Chamberlain, however, is a man whom no one 
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‘regards with indifference. People either hate him or 
love him with exceedingly violent emotions. 


2 
& 


Once, for example, at a dinner party, I remem- 
ber sitting next a lady who was interested in 
orchids. I asked her if she had ever seen Mr. 
Chamberlain’s magnificent collection of these 
flowers. ‘‘I won’t have you talk to me about 
that dreadful man,’’ was all the answer that she 
vouchsafed. sc ae 

= 

On the other hand, in Birmingham, and in the 
neighbourhood of Birmingham, Mr. Chamberlain 
is almost reverenced as a god. The people take 
you down the street, and show you pumps, and 
lamp-posts, and drinking fountains, and other 
properties of the municipality. ‘‘ There,” they 
say, ‘‘ that’s what our Joe has done for us”’; and 
so they vote for him and his nominees on every 
possible occasion. as 

* 


It seems to follow that, on the whole, Mr. 
Chamberlain must be regarded as a tower of 
strength to the Salisbury Cabinet. He represents 
the best sense of the mercantile classes of the 
community, who of old used to rally round the 
Liberals, but who, since the Home Rule question 
came to the front have shifted their allegiance 
to our side. His name will certainly be asso- 


ciated with many measures of practical utility in the 
course of the next few years. 


THE SPEAKER. 
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Reynard. Now WHERE ON EARTH IS THAT SILLY OLD FARMER? 
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From Kerry to London he came, 

And thought he was well known to fame. 
“Good people,” said he, 
‘‘Oime Misther Magee !”’ 

But they went on their way all the same. 
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Observed the great King of Tiboo 
To a stranger, “Good morning to you. 
If you were much thinner 
I'd postpone my dinner ; 
However, I think you will do.” 
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A gentleman lived at Montrose 

Who was blessed with a very long nose. 
Suggested a friend 
“You should saw off the end.” 

But he didn’t, as you may suppose. 
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They stood on the banks of the Nile. 
“Say, do you admire my style 

Of playing?” said he. 

“ As you’ve asked me,” said she, 
“I simply consider it vile.” 


Said an exquisite one day at Tring— 

’*Twas when George the Second was King— 
“ A full periwig 
When you're learning the jig 

I fancy is hardly the thing.” 


A party residing at Diss 

Said, “ My notion of exquisite bliss 
Is bestowing a kiss 
On a beautiful miss.” 

But he was in error in this, 
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‘Tis week’s Jupy bears the date of the Cesarewitch. 
Being a pictorial paper we have to go to press 
ridiculously early, so early, in fact, that we can only 


THE SEZAR-WITCH. 


THIS Is MERRYWISE—NOT THE JOCKEY BUT THE HORSE, 
Won BY A LENGTH. 


tell you the winners before the race is run. We 
If you all make your fortunes please don’t 


apologise. 
blame us. Like the noble firm 
of John Wellington Wells and 
Co., we keep a-small prophet— 
a prophet which: brings us un- 
bounded returns. 

To begin with, then, Florizel 
is a certainty. 

But first let us take Merry- 
wise. It is not the distance 
but the pace that kills—kills 
the others, and this is how 
Merrywise killed such gees as 
Gazetteer and Clorane in the 
Liverpool Spring Cup. He had 
to run for it, and Madden 
made him. -Madden rides again. 

Aborigine was the aborigi- 
nal winner of the Zulu Stakes, 
which he took by -a short 


length. Well, on this Cannon rode the high horse (look ! ) 


FLORIZEL IT, 


and could scarcely win by a long length. 


Florizel will win 
the Cesarewitch. 
There’s no doubt 
about it. He’s the 
Prince’s horse, and 
will win. He’s the 
top-weight, and will 
win. He won’t win 
because he’s the top- 
weight and the ¢ 
Prince’s horse, but 
because he’s the best 
horse going—in the 
race. I’m going to 
put the Jupy Coat of 
Arms on him. He 
can run forever, and 
then begin again. 


That is what he wanted to do in the Manchester Cup, 
but, through anxiety for his companions, he didn’t know 
which way to turn, as you will see in the picture. 
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MERRYWISE, 3. 
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Picture 4 shows you the Cesarewitch of 1895. 
Just a word about Hurst Park, at which easily get- 
at-able and delightful racing resort there was a Meeting 
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THIS IS CANNON—NOT THE HORSE BUT THE JOCKEY. 


ABORIGINE WON BY A SHORT LENGTH. 


a week ago. Hurst Park’s on the river, which is handy 
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I listened and I learnt. P 
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ABORIGINE, 2. 


for those who lose. 


WON ANYHOW BY A TAIL. 
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FLORIZEL, I. 


But you never lose at Hurst Park 
if you're lucky. The thing is not so much to win as to 


be lucky. Here’s a tragedy 
which occurred in the Re- 
served Enclosure. It was an 
old man. The chestnut filly, 
Mecca, owed him a lot of 
money, and here was the mare 
running to-day with a light 
weight and indifferent cattle. 
He backed her heavily and was 
happy. Thewhite flag fell, and 
for along time Mecca was first 
in the field; but at the distance 
Indulph crept up to her flanks 
and challenged her. Finally 
Indulph beat her.. 

The old man swore. My 
heavens, howheswore! Strange 
words thundered from his 
mouth—words that I didn’t 


know the meaning of, words that I’d never heard. before. 
eople were paralyzed. They could 


WS 


only stand and stare. 
The heat of .the old 
man’seloquence never 
abated, and.at last it 
had a terrible effect. 
It charmed—it awed! 
The boy whosells fruit 
at a stall was struck 
calling ‘All wipe” 
instead of ‘‘ All ripe.” 
His fruit became 
dried. Grapes turned 
into raisins. The soft 
ground hardened. The 


SS E=rs== flowers of a flower- 


girl withered and died. 
And a couple of young 
men of thecrutch-and- 


toothpick school were so fascinated that they asked the 
old man to dinner that they might take a lesson in 
advanced swearing. 
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(Pause.) But HE WAS A DADDY MOUSE, 
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IN THE KNOW, YOU KNOW. 


‘(THERE ONCE WAS A LITTLE MOUSE AND HE GOT CAUGHT IN A TRAP. 


AND HE HAD A LATCH-KEY, SO HE LET HIMSELF OUT AGAIN. 
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THE ULTIMATUM. 


JUDY: 


MASKS AND FACES. 


I’m very angry with myself. This is a Specimen 
Number of Jupy under the new joint-proprietorship, and 
I’m permitting this page—your pet page, for you all 
love your theatrical columns—to go forth pictureless ; 
and I’m angry with myself. 
Bryan—Alfred Bryan (bless his heart!), who has plea- 
santly caricatured our stage-folk for all this length of 
years, and who will, he assures me, go on pleasantly 
caricaturing ’em for as many more—when he can find 
somebody (or something) to caricature. There you have 
it—there’s nothing doing; or, at least, there’s nothing so 
new but what it would be old by the time this appears. 

Still, it seems, as I said before, a pity that this article— 
the only article in the whole number without illustra- 
tions—should go forth pictureless. The pity of it has 
taken possession of me, and I dreamt that I was playing 
the part of Paul Pry. I dreamt that I was playing Paul 
Pry for no bad motive—I only wanted to overhear. And 
this is what I overheard. 


She. What a shame! 

He. What’s the matter ? 

She. Here’s the new Jupy and her new critic—a 
Mr. Puff, as he calls himself—is writing a lot 
of nonsense (and you are reading it, my dear 
madam, so we're quits / One to me /), absolutely 
unrelieved by a single:sketch ! 

He. But p’r’aps he’s got nothing to sketch about. 

She. If he’s got something to write about, he must 


have something to sketch about. 

He. True; the female logician is unanswerable. 
I should have said that p’r’aps he’s got 
nothing worth sketching. 
He might have sketched Her Advocate. 
He. Her Advocate is sketchy enough in itself. 
Still, if Mr. Puff only knew how well you 
love your actors, I’m sure he’d have given you 
some portraits of ’em in Her Advocate. 
And I do love our actors; oh, I do! 
He. And I love our actresses. 
Since kissing is prohibited on the stage the 
actor embraces the actress. 
He. I’m quite sure he does. 
And I love them both. They are England’s 
proudest benefactors. The noblest study of 
mankind is man, and the noblest man is the 
actor. The actor stands alone—— 
He He does—when soliloquising. 
The actor is good! The actor is great! The 
actor is gifted! He is divine and sacred to 
the public! The actor is unique! The actor 
is like nobody else. The actor—(Here she 
burst into song.) 
*THE actor is the beau ideal of modern praise and plumery, 

The darling of the public and the subject of his Queen ; 
The highest star will tell you, with the lowest stipernumer’ry 

That he is the creation of the universal scenez  —-=—s_— “ 
On the stage he’s everything by turns, such is his versatility, 

He’s every inch a king, and he is every ell a sweep ; 
And the actress, histrionically strong in her ability, 

Can make you roar with laughter or incontinently weep. 
Off the stage he drives his coach-and-four—the quartette often carries him 

To titled ladies’ houses where the lion’s all the rage ; 


And the actress sets her cap at Lord Tomnoddy—yes, and marries him, 
Then leaves the theatre for her lord—her lordling for the stage. 


Oh ! the Stage is all the rage 
And the Actor’s all the Stage. 
Whether on or off, he’s fated 


* Copyright, and property of the Editor. 
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(By Mr. Purr.) 


To be ever inundated— 
He with bdillet-douxw from maiden 
Asking for his autograph ; 
She with casket jewel-laden, 
Begging back her photograph ; 
He with invitations motley, 
She with suppers served up hotly ; 
He with cheers and tears from girls, 
She the same from dukes and earls. 
And whene’er we cut our capers 
We're reported in the papers. 
We lecture and we educate ; 
We're interviewed in public state ; 
Our house, our children, and the wife 
Are photographed in private life ; 
We're hung in the Academy and knighted is the pro; 
And, ’mid tintinnabulation 
Of perpetual adulation, 
Is the mountebank conceited? Most emphatically Vo / 


The actor is a marvel in. the matter of his salary— 
The minimummer’s work he does for maximummer’s pay ; 

He’s the envy of the critic to the boy up in the gallery— 
He doesn’t have to work to live; he only lives to play. 

The professional’s the means of making other people earn a grist ; 
Unselfish is the woman, and as generous is the man. 

We're the friend of the photographer, newsvendor, and the journalist— 
We tell ’em all about ourselves as often as we can. 

We're unequalled in the genius of instituting charity ; 
We serve the poor for nothing. in the fulness of our heart ; 

And we don’t do this to advertise us into popularity, 
But ’cause we know the Actor’s is of all the Arts the Art. 


Oh! the Art is all the part, 

And the Actor’s all the Art ; 

When the play is slow'and grave, it 

Is the actor who can save it. 

He with his commanding presence 
And inspiring tenor voice ; 

She with native effervescence 
Making all the house rejoice. - 

He, with stage-technique, finesses ; 

She wears light and airy dresses. 

He with well-timed, witty gag; 

She assists him guard the flag. 

Oh ! the actress and the actor, 

They’re each other’s benefactor— 

We pull together, strive to be 

Like birds who in their nests agree ; 

Eschewing jealousy and spite, 

We don’t delight to bark and bite; 

We love our fellow-artists with a philanthropic heart, 
And 7f one unlucky brother 
Fights and quarrels with another, 
Do they long remain unfriendly? No, they take each other's part. 


I thought her song had some good points and some bad. 
Tt couldn’t help but have some good points.considering 
her theme; and it couldn’t help but have some bad 
points for the same purpose; and more than ever did I 
feel it a pity to let her favourite page go unsketched. 
But, why should it 2. Why should 
it? No, she shall we, have a drawing 
even if it’s of my- "4 , self by myself. 
Here goes, then. , 9 There! what I are 


when I’m at home. Sy 7-6 When I’m out I'm 
not myself at all. Oy 

have been. done hy () 7 y 

give you my head. 


Dear me,.it might 
you myself in MY 4 coxsoxrtace 


Phil May. I only 
If I were to give 
make you unhappy; TYPE, 
yourself and get WITHA BEARDAND 


A PIPE, 
you want to know 
are like see Clytie’s pages. 


you might forget 
into trouble. If 
what my shoulders 
So till next week, I am, 
PUFF, 


ee fs PEE 


A CHARGE has been made against a doctor. As a rule 


it is the doctors who make charges. 


entirety it might 
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THE HONEYMOON. 


‘© CHEER UP, DARLING, THE FOG’S CLEARING, WE SHALL GET IN TO-NIGHT. 
SPONGE YET.” 
‘¢Tpiot HE MUST HAVE BEEN TO EAT IT.” 


OLD AND NEW.—See page 169. 
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THE CAPTAIN HASN'T THROWN UP THE 


‘THE old order changeth, yielding place to new!” New blood, new blood is coursing in her veins ; 
So Arthur said, what time he passed from view, ‘New men who know the art of taking pains, 
On board the barge, with many a final word. Sit up at nights, comparing jest with Jest, 
To-day the very same remark is heard: ‘ To pick her out the brightest and the best; ~- = / 
‘The old order changeth, yielding place to new,” The youngest youth of all directs the ship, 
When the New Jupy makes her bow to you. | And cheers his company with timely quip. 
Strong with the strength of everlasting youth, Lift, then, the curtain! Let the music play ! 
Sublime in Beauty which, says Keats, is Truth, . Lo! the New Jupy makes her bow to-day. 
The Ever Young and Lovely, as of old, For your approval of her playful pranks, 


Will smile at folly, and, if need be, scold, 


She tenders in advance her hearty thanks. 


Will foster merit and rebuke conceit, Her motto this,—to him who understands :— 
After.a style that will be bad to beat. ‘«‘T do not die, but pass ’’—to other hands. 
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CLYTIE’S SHOULDERS. 
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Curtain. Stage empty. Door closed. After a pause 
HoaartH Firzroy enters smoking a cigarette. He ts 
repeatedly looking. at his watch. Clock strikes the half 
hour as he enters. 


OGARTH FITZROY. Half-past 
eleven; and at twelve I’m ex- 
pecting old Mother Tea - Gown 
(hang her!)—and Blanche—(rap- 
turously before the canvas) — 
Blanche! my dear little water- 
nymph! Blanche, the only woman 
I have ever loved. Really, truly, 
and unselfishly loved. | Within 
the last six months. Blanche, 
who issitting tome for my pictureof ‘‘Clytie,” and on whom 
I have at last prevailed to let me paint her shoulders— 
Yeugh! (Capers extatically about the room.) She's coming 
at twelve—twenty-nine minutes—(siops abruptly)—with 
old Mother Tea-Gown. She'll spoil sport. Da—— (Knock.) 
Ah! (Runs up hopefully.) Blanche, is that you? Blanche! 
Ridley—eh? (Receives telegram ; comes down in an agony 
of suspense.) Telegram! (Opens it with a trembling hand.) 
It’s from Blanche. She’s not coming. I know it’s from 
Blanche. I knows she’s not coming. She’s changed her 
mind. I know she’s changed her mind. I sha’n’t paint 


her shoulders after all. Oh, woman, woman! what: 


weathercocks ye are! How vacillating! What cowards! 
You haven't the courage of your No! (elteved.) 
From Hessletine. I knew it wasn’t from Blanche. I 
know Blanche’ll come. She would never break her word 
with me. She loves me too dearly for that. I could trust 
her before the world. Oh, what a blessed thing is 
woman’s constancy! ‘*Come and take pot-luck with 
me at the club at one.” No, thanks. I know what 
Hessletine’s pot-luck means. The whole gamut of French 
indigestibles, plus a magnum of ’84. In other words 
Good-bye to work for the rest of the day, and How- 
D’you-Do to a head in the morning. Besides, I’m going 
to paint Blanche’s shoulders at twelve—twenty-six 
minutes. Ridley! (Goes wp.) Ridley! Yes, just run 
round to the Eden, give my compliments to Lord 
Hessletine and tell him I’m engaged. (Coming down.) 
So I am—to Clytie. (Before easel.) Clytie! The 
prettiest face—when drawn by me—the prettiest face that 
ever artist painted. Clytie! The sweetest disposition— 
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now that she’s consented to let me paint her shoulders— 
the sweetest disposition that ever shed its light on canvas! 
She’s coming at twelve—twenty-four minutes. Oh! 
(Goes up.) Ridley! Ridley! Ask Lord Hessletine to 
oblige me with the latest joke. A joke which I may 
repeat before ladies. Get him to write it down. (Slams 
door ; takes smock from peg and puts it on in place ay 
jacket.) Ill explode it on old Mother Tea-Gown. Tickle 
the old dragon. Put her in a romantic humour. She’s 
coming at twelve—twenty-three minutes. I wonder if 
Ridley would—for a consideration—I wonder if he'd 
take her out for a walk and lose her? (Before easel, 
sharpening chalk.) Bless your little heart! I mean bless 
your little head. At twelve—twenty-two minutes—I 
shall bless your little shoulders. (During the following 
he sketches a pretty profile figure to the head of Clytte; 
draws a line, jumps about energetically and at all angles 
to test the proportions ; sometimes leaves well alone ; 
sometimes wipes wt out with duster, etc.) I met her ina 
boarding-house in Bloomsbury amongst a shoddy lot, 
including a member of almost every nation; from the 
German Clerk, who carries 
the marks of a hundred 
duels in his face, to La 
Belle Francaise, who goes 
out at ten o'clock in ex- 
quisite evening dress. From 
the Disappointed Old Lady, 
who sets the house by the 
ears, to the Hindoo Bar- 
rister, the Darling of the 
Housemaids. And I had 
to put up with this until— 
twenty-one minutes. to 
twelve—until they knocked 
my new rooms into shape 
and a studio. They’re Se 

turning my old studios at 

Hampstead into a railway BLESS YouR LITTLE 
station. Blanche was the SHOULDERS ! 

only one who interested 

me. She set me thinking, too. What was Miss 
Youth - and - Beauty doing alone in a third-rate 
Bloomsbury boarding house? I couldn’t very well ask 
her, so I pumped the landlady—a fat old thing all tea- 
gown and dropsy—and she told me that Blanche ran 
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away from home when her father married his house- 
keeper. I was satisfied. She made a little money by 
her brush. An artist, like 
myself. An artist, certainly 
Les —(viewing canvas) —but not 
~~ 75M like myself; still, an artist. 
Aiea Didn't I thrill! Here was 
meicye” © 6affinity, sympathy, fellowship. 
We got on famously together. 
She was just then engaged 
on a picture called—nineteen 
minutes — called “Money 
Makes The Mare To Go.” 
(Rubs out the woman and draws 
a mare; says a line of the 
following and draws a line; 
gumps back; repeats line and 
line, etc.) 


A FAT OLD THING ALL TEA- 
GOWN AND DROPSY. 


‘Will you lend me your mare to go a mile?” 
“Sir, she is lame, leaping over a style.” 

“ But jf you will her to me spare, 

You shall have money for your mare.” 

‘Oh, ho! say you so? 

Money will make the mare to go!” 


She’s strong on men and women, but she can’t paint 
animals; so I popped the mare infor her. (Fnished.) 
When I left Bloomsbury I asked her if I might come and 
see her. She said—damn it! (Has used the duster for 
handkerchief; pitches it away.) She said I might. 
(Looks for clean duster.) I asked her if she’d come and 
see me in my new studios. She said—What the devil 
next! (Has bumped his head against easel.) She said 
she would if old Mother Tea-Gown would chaperon her. 
Old Mother Tea-Gown was willing, and so they came— 
May and December. And it was not the last time they 
came, for Blanche promised then and there—I mean 
then and here—to sit to me for my picture of ‘‘ Clytie.’”’ 
She’d just the head for it—and shoulders. She’s 
coming at twelve—sixteen minutes. Bless her little 
heart !—I mean bless her little head—the result of eight 
hours a day for two months. At twelve—fifteen and a 
half minutes—I shall bless her little shoulders. Her 
little shoulders which she refused to let me paint until 
twelve o'clock to-day— 
fifteen minutes. I haven’t 
touched it for the last 
fortnight. When the 
head was finished, I said, 
‘‘Well, we've done the 
head.” ‘‘ Have we?” she 
asked. Just like that, 
‘Have we?” I said, 
‘“‘ Yes, I really don’t think 
there is any more to do 
to the head.” ‘Then in 
future,’ she said, ‘‘ I sup- 
pose you can do without 
me?’’ She put on the 
most charming naiveté— 


hij Be \ which was very irritating. 
\ T didn’t want her to put 
As CLYTIE YOU COULDN’T WEAR anything on; I 


never mind. I said, 
‘“‘T suppose you know 
who Clytie was?” She said, ‘‘ She was a water-nymph.”’ 
‘“ Hixactly,” said I; ‘‘she was a water-nymph.” ‘In love 
with Apollo,” she went on; ‘‘ but Apollo loved Lucothea, 
so Clytie grew wstheticand was changed into a sunflower.” 


A MODERN WALKING-GOWN. 
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‘‘ Just so,” said I; ‘‘ but you wouldn’t have me represent 
an ssthetic water nymph loving Apollo in a modern 
walking gown?” ‘Oh, I don’t know,” she said; ‘it 
would be very original.” ‘But,’ I protested, ‘‘I don’t 
think Apollo would like it, and I’m sure the Hanging 
Committee wouldn’t. One might just as well depict 
Gladstone defying the House of Lords in a toga.” But 
she was adamant—at the time. Not even a chisel would 
have made any impression on her, so adamant was she— 
at the time. I threw myself on old Mother Tea-Gown— 
metaphorically, of course—and she said she really 
couldn’t allow the dear child to do sucha thing. But. 
when Blanche had blushingly crept out of the room, she: 
asked me if her shoulders would do as well. (Draws a. 
frump.) Blanche left and was silent. So was I. I. 
waited. I know women so well. Many men think that 
they understand women, but I know that Ido. I waited. 
I knew something would dawn upon her—something 
which J saw at a glance. Women aresoslow. They 


CLYTIE’S HEAD ON VENUS’S SHOULDERS. 


jump to illogical conclusions and crawl'to‘the truth. Butt 
they get there. I waited—for Blanche to get there. She: 
got there. She wrote. She asked me what I was going: 
to do with her head. I told her—and this was my: 
revenge—lI told her I was going to put it on Miss de: 
Lacker’s shoulders. That brought her here. Miss de: 
Lacker was a schoolfellow of hers. She hated her for: 
some reason or other. Women are so pedantic. She 
was jealous of Miss de Lacker. She said she wouldn’t 
allow—she wouldn’t allow it!—(stamping his foot in 
amitation of her)—she wouldn't allow her head to be put. 
on Miss de Lacker’s shoulders—anything but that!! 
‘Why not?” said I. ‘‘ Hateful thing!” said she. ‘ You, 
would be ahead of her,” said I. ‘‘No,’’ said Blanche, “ I- 
should be nobody! horrid, ugly wretch!’ ‘‘ Yes,” said I, . 
‘‘ugly, perhaps, in face, but in figure—in figure,” I said, . 
‘‘Miss de Lacker is an Amazon!” (Draws, without. 
speaking, a voluptuous three-quarter back figure.) Blanche : 
was horrified! (Hxcited, knocks a palette off the table, puts . 
his foot in it—in the Chinese white flake ; walks about all: 
ignorant that he is leaving a white impress wherever he- 
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treads). ‘Then what am I to do?’ I asked; ‘‘ you 
won’t give Clytie her own pretty little figure, what am I to 
do?” ‘Paint my head out,”’ said Blanche. But I put my 
foot down on that—not down on Blanche’s head—but—I 
—I told her that I couldn’t, and wouldn't, 
sacrifice two months’ hard work ; that sending- 
in day occurred in the early spring, and that 
‘‘ Clytie’’ was my only contribution to the 
Academy. Then what did I mean to do? 
Finish the painting at all costs. Dismiss 
Miss de Lacker if she willed it, and engage 
an artist’s model. She burst out crying. 
She said that she couldn’t bear to think of 
another woman—er—lI forget quite how she 
put it, but she said she couldn’t bear it. 
She was jealous of a model. I did all 
that I could to comfort her—kissed her \s 
tears ; sal volatiled her forehead; steadied 

the beating of her heart; but she wouldn’t 
be comforted, and I was adamant. I know 
‘women so well—some men think that they 
understand women, but I know that J know 
"em. I waited—waited till the next day, 
when Blanche came here and caught me 
in the very act of putting her head on 
‘Venus’s shoulders. She was jealous of Venus. 
She said she might come to life. ‘It really 
doesn’t matter,” said I,‘‘ whether you sit or [zk 
Venus sits.” ‘What do you mean?” she | 
asked. 
case people will say that you sat.” ‘“ Why?” 
said she. ‘‘Why?” said I, ‘‘because, my 
dear child, that head is going to the 
Academy attached to a body: somebody; 
anybody; but a body; a body with a head; a body with 
a very beautiful head; Blanche’s head; a head which 
must attract attention. ‘Who is she?’ people will 
ask. People don’t know. People curious. People find 
out. Find out that it’s your head—and your body. 
They'd swear it! The world is so censorious. And it 
seems,” said I, ‘‘such a shame to be blamed 
for nothing—better do something and _ be 
blamed.” That struck home. She threw 
herself into my arms, and said—that I might 
paint her shoulders! Ha! ha! ha! She's 
coming at twelve—five minutes. B’gad she'll 
be here in five minutes, bless her little—head ! 
At twelve I shall bless her little shoulders. I 
wonder if my watch isright? (Crosses to clock on 
mantelshelf ; sees letter.) What’sthis? It’s from 
Blanche! (In an agony of suspense opens tt with a 
zrembling hand). She’snotcoming. Why didn’t 
that blackguard Ridley——I know she’s not coming. 
‘She’s changed her mind. I know she’s changed her 
mind. I shan’t paint her shoulders after all. Oh, 
woman, woman! what weather-cocks ye are. What 
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‘CLYTIE WAS A WATER- 
NYMPH.” 


RESULT. . 


OCTOBER 9, 1895. 


tenter-hooks you walk us on. What poor, weak, shy 
nervous, vacillating—(his face beams)—“ My dearest Fitz, 
Tam coming at twelve.” (She’s coming at twelve—threc 


minutes). ‘ Alone.” (Old Mother Tea-Gown’s not 
. coming.) ‘I am supposed to be lunching 


Meee) with Lucy, at Highbury, so please keep my 
~~ | secret. I have promised to sit before a man, 
==] BUT BEFORE AMAN AND A WOMAN—NEVER!”’ 
Hooray! Ha! ha! ha!—oooh! (Has sat on 
thetable; jumps wp.) Confounded drawing pin! 
(Throws it into grate.) What the (Has sat 
on the palette, jumping off, knocks it down ; 
turns back to audience; shows white patch on 
blue smock as he picks it up.) My stars! (Sees 
footprints ; takes off slipper and hops up to 
door.) Ridley! Ridley! Turpentine! What! 
Then youll be out of it if you’re not careful! 
(Shies slipper at him.) Get some at once— 
look sharp! (Puts on one boot; walks as 
though one leg were longer than the other; 
takes turpentine rag and dabs over the white 
===| places.) I shall have my respected. landlady 
=] sending me in a bill for a new Axminster. 

| There! Blanche’s train won’t sweep that. 

-| At least it won’t when she’s Clytie. Two 
minutes. Let me see. How shall I pose 
her? Full front, I think. Yes. (Business.) 
Oh, I hope to heaven I sha’n’t get the shadows 


i) cold. Cold? B’gad, she'll be cold herself out 


‘Simply that,” said I, ‘in either | === 


there. I'll light the fire. (Does so, and during 
the following he wheels the throne from R.c. 
to fireplace and places the easel where the throne 
stood.) One minute—one minute. I know 
— my little water-nymph ’ll come. I’m sure of 
it. Oh, what a blessed thing is woman’s word !—woman’s 
word !—woman’s word! Happy the man who can tran- 
quilly rely on woman’s word! Besides, she wants to come. 
1 know women so well. And I shall paint her 
shoulders! Tra, la,: la, la, lal-la-lal; tra, la-la-tra, 
la-la! (Hums the Russian mazurka, ‘La Czarine,”’ 
dances up-to cach window and pulls down the 
blinds; clock strikes.) Twelve! Twelve, and 
she’s not—(knoch)—There she is! (Hurries up.) 
Blanche!—Blanche! Punctual as ever, dear 
Blanche. Eh? (Receives telegram.) Telegram! 
(I an agony of suspense opens it with a trembling 
hand.) It’s from Blanche. She’s not coming. I 
. know it’s from.: Blanche. I know she’s not 
<= coming. She’s changed her mind. I know 
* she’s changed her mind. I sha’n’t paint her 
shoulders, after all! Oh, woman—woman! 
what weathercocks ye are. What humbugs! 
What fretting fools! What treadmills you walk us on. 
IT know you so well. Some men think that they under- 
stand you, but I—I thought so. ‘Am nat coming— 
have changed my mind.” (Collapses—quick curtain.) 
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LONDON: October 11, 1895. 


WHEN the Radicals“are in office one of their great 
difficulties lies in the}ffinding of members of their party 
who are of sufficiently 
noble birth and dis- 
tinguised presence to 
take Colonial governor- 
ships. Imagine Mr. 
Keir Hardie, or Mr. 
John Burns, or Mr. 
Alpheus Cleophas Mor- 
‘ton, or Mr. Timothy 
Healy, or ‘‘ Mabon” 
despatched to such a 
post, and you begin to 
smile at once. Yet we 
may be within measur- 
able distance of the day 
when gentlemen of this 
stamp will be able to 
assert such ‘claims ” 
that their leaders will 
find it no easy matter to 
deny such plumstothem. 

° *% 


‘ & 

On our side we are 
more fortunate. For 
any responsible post of 
the. kind, eligible candi- 
dates are always numer- 
ousenough; andif Lord 
Lamington had not 
cared to be Governor of 
Queensland, plenty of 
alternative | governors 
could have been found. 


Lorp LAMINGTON. 
% % 


* 

Lord Lamington is only thirty-five years of age. He 
was educated at Eton and Oxford. Contested North 
St. Pancras in 1885, won the seat in 1886, and held it till 
1890, when his father’s death removed him to a higher 
sphere of legislative usefulness. He is a lieutenant of the 
Lanarkshire Yeomanry, and deputy-lieutenant of the 
county. He has travelled a good deal, and written 
articles for the high-class magazines ; but his career as a 
statesman still lies in front of him. 

a 
t 

Our artist sends me a picture of Lord Cross, better 
known to most of us as Sir Richard Cross, remarking 
that he is ‘‘ a good old Tory.” 

* 


* 

The remark may strike some readers as a rather casual 
criticism. As a matter of fact, it is a profound and care- 
ful criticism. When you have said that Lord Cross is a 
good old Tory, you have very nearly summed him up. 
He sits in the Cabinet, less on account of any conspicuous 
ability that he has ever displayed, than as the representa- 
tive of the slow coaches of the party who have a sneaking 
idea that brilliant people like Mr. Balfour and Mr. Curzon 
are a little too clever to inspire confidence. He is the 
sort of high and dry Tory whom one can imagine sitting 
with his cronies over the walnuts and the wine, and com- 
plaining that the country is going to the dogs, and that 
things are no longer what they were when he was a boy, 
and that education has played the devil with the lower 
classes. cs 

% 


Such Tories still exist. In London, indeed, we do not 
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very often meet them; but one quickly gets accustomed 
to them inthe country. ». p 
% 


I have a distinct recollection of meeting such a man 
myself. He was the vicar of an agricultural parish; and 
the conversation turned upon the subjects that were 
being taught in the Board Schools. In particular he was 
annoyed to find that geography was included in the 
curriculum, and the discovery excited him to snorts of 
scorn. ‘‘ Geography!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What do the 
lower orders want with geography? So long as a boy 
knows how to find his way when I send him with a 
message from this parish to the next, that is geography 
enough for him.” et ge 

% 


This clerical friend of mine would have the greatest 
confidence in Sir Richard Cross. So would a good many 
other people whom I know. It follows, then, that Sir 
Richard Cross performs a useful and reassuring function 
by holding the office of Lord Privy Seal; and as he is 
also a man of strong common-sense, and a sound and 
orthodox Churchman, resolved to see that the Establish- 
ment has its rights in the controversy between Board and 
Voluntary Schools, he is distinctly the right man in the 
right place. he 

a 


It was not, be it remembered, an enemy who first 
proclaimed upon the house-tops that Lord Cross was a 
slow coach. It was a candid friend. In the days when 
Lord Randolph Churchill was bidding for notoriety by 
calling people names, he coupled Sir Richard Cross with 
the late W. H. Smith under the style of ‘‘ The Marshall 
and Snelgrove of politics.”” The appellation stuck, though 
one of the partners 
rose to be Prime 
Minister of England. 

2 % 
% 

The public career 
of Lord Cross has 
been comparatively 
empty of incident. 
Once, however, for a 
moment, he was pro- 
minent. He was in 
charge of the Bill 
over which one of 
Mr. Disraeli’s ad- 
ministrations was 
defeated. It was a 
Water Bill, and 
gave Sir William 
Harcourt the opening 
for an epigram: 
‘The Government,” 


Sir William — said, 
“floated in upon 
beer, and now it 


looks as if it would 

float out upon - 

water.” » » Lorp Cross. 
| +d 


In appointing Sir Matthew White Ridley to the office 
of Home Secretary, Lord Salisbury deprives his enemies 
of a chance to “score” of which they have sqgmetimes 
availed themselves. ee 

a 


The Tories, it will be remembered, were very anxious. 
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that Sir Matthew White Ridley should be made Speaker 
of the House of Commons in the place of Mr. Gully ; and 


at the time of the election they spoke 
volubly about his judgment and sagacity. 
Everything that they said in his praise. 
was well deserved, but, at the same time, 
there was a good deal of point in Mr. 
Labouchere’s cynical desire to know why, if 
the party had this profound belief in Sir 
Matthew’s talents, they had never put them 
to the test by giving him a seat in the 
Cabinet. Now, however, the reproach is 
removed, and the question will be no longer 
heard. a Ja 
* 

It remains to be seen with what success 
the new Home Secretary will discharge his 
very responsible duties. No Home Secre- 
tary can be properly appraised until he has 
had to deal with a strike complicated by 
riots. Until the Dock Strike, Mr. Matthews 
was believed to be strong. Then it was 
proved that he was weak. Until the Coal 
Strike, Mr. Asquith was believed to be 
weak. Then it was made clear that he was 


strong. a 


& 


Up to the present, however, Sir Matthew 
White Ridley has done well. He has had 
little to do, indeed, beyond answering ques- 
tions in Parliament; but his manner has 
been good. He gives the impression of a 
man to give everybody as much information 
as he can without impropriety, to mquire 


into every point that is raised, and to redress as many 
He is courteous 


grievances as public policy {allows. 


‘‘ THERE is something about Sandown,” I took occasion 


to remark as I stood upon the members’ 
lawn one cheerless, drizzling afternoon, to 
the loveliest of her sex in the peerage, by 
which the observant reader will at once see 
that I refer to the charming Countess of 
C , ‘that is distinctly different to any 
other racecourse with which I am acquainted.” 

‘* Precisely; ‘you ‘allude to the mud?” 
replied the dear Countess pleasantly, as she 
removed a chunk of terra-cotta real estate 
from the heel of her ravishing left botiine with 
the racecard and dropped it playfully into the 
basket of one of Mr. Hwfa Williams’s vivan- 
dvéres. 

T had not intended to allude to the mud— 
blessed mud, which had caused the revealing 
of such angelic footgear !—but I cannot profess 
to ignore one of Sandown’s leading articles— 
the haut ton, the Eclipse Stakes, the Irish 
stew and the affectionately tenacious light 
chestnut mud ! 


se 
% 


‘¢Claud!’”’ I once heard a beautiful blonde, 
who had come to see Sandown in varnished 


shoes on a wet day, cry to her escort, as she 


glanced angrily at the mile of damp grass 
which lay between the railway platform (on 


which she stood) and the Grand Stand, ‘‘ Claud, do you 
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SIR MATTHEW WHITE 
RIDLEY. _ 


BITS OF TURF. 


S 


- L 
THE COUNTESS OF C——, 


and conciliatory even to the friends of dynamiters. 
Redmond himself seems satisfied with him, and that 
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Mr. 


though, beyond smooth words, Mr. 
Redmond has not got any change out of him 


whatsoever. a 


b> 


Sir Matthew White Ridley is a man of 
weight—in more senses than one, seeing that 
he weighs a considerable number of stone. 
On the whole it seems a pity that he has not 
been afforded the opportunity of coming 
earlier to the front. Fortunately, however, 
we all retain our activity to a great age 
nowadays, so that he has still time to go far. 

‘THE SPEAKER. 


A New Language. 


To Jupy’s great surprise she read in 
the Daily Telegraph, ‘‘ The new organ has 
been tried, and its effect found to be 
very effective.” | 

If this is literature up to date, we may 
expect to encounter such flowers of diction 
as the following: 

“The occasional use of a pin is found 
to be very useful.”’ 

‘‘The angles of his face were eminently 
angular and facial.” . 

‘‘ Her conduct ensured the only resultant 
result which could have resulted.” 

Very pregnant sentences these. 


nr 


SarLors object to have onions on board ship, because 
they are so suggestive of leeks. 


mean to say that you have brought me here and forgotten 


to order a flying machine? ” 

Claud meekly admitted that such was the 
case. 

‘Then order a special train for town at 
once /’’ she cried, with a glance of hatred 
at the reeking grass and one of commiseration 
at the toes of her dainty patents, ‘I'm no 
pert with ten-foot wings /””. 

as 


I observe, in the conditions of the Sandown 
Foal Stakes which are to be run for to-morrow, 
that two hundred and fifty sovereigns are 
to be given to the ‘‘ nominator of the winner.”’ 
(Nominator (Nuttall): ‘‘one who names”’). 
Permit me to observe that I am “on in this 
act.” Iwill ‘‘name” the winning foal or 
know the reason why. I write somewhat in 
the dark—(Odd, that most great moral 
teachers who would enlighten the world 
are at ‘“‘outs” with their respective gas- 
companies !)—owing to the exigencies of going 
to press early, but: I'll have two shots at the 
bull’s-eye. This is not one of those ‘“final”’ 
selections marked with an _ asterisk, like 
entrées in the Café Royal menu, which will 
be ‘‘ready in from two to five minutes,” but 


a reliable, poetical, warranted colour-fast vaticination, 
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worked out by rare and costly instruments: 


I write for love, nor care a pin: 
With me ’tis an affaire de caur. 

The winner’seither Wise Vir-gin 
Or gay deceitful Raconteur. 


Of course I don’t ‘write for 
love”” any more than I back 
horses for love, but poets, like 
promenades, are allowed a, little 
licence. If, after the tip has 
come off, Mr. Robert I’Anson 
(whom nobody ever yet called 
Robert, but ‘‘ Bob”) will send 
me a postal order for £248 
15s., payable at the West Strand 


and twenty shillings buy him- 
self a nice new beaver in which 
to dazzle St. James’s I will feel 
obliged. yy 

#: 


A sporting pew-opener, from 
whose hair and hatband rice 
fell continually and who looked 
oily enough to have slipped over 
& marriage-peal, called upon 
me yesterday to ventilate an 
opinion he had moulded. (Pew- 
openers, sporting or otherwise, 
are all more or less mouldied.) 
The reason, he said, why that 
pretty ornament for any young 
couple’s sideboard, the Prix du 
Conseil$Municipal, came not 
to these shores was because 
we sent ‘the wrong member 
o’ the equine wedding party” 
THE SPORTING PEW-OPENER. to fetch it. Best Man didn’t 

like crossing the Channel: 
surely Bride of the Sea would have gone in any weather ! 


P.O. and with the other five ~ 
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The poor man leaves a grown-up family, but if his ~ 
weaknesses often took this turn I do not suppose that 


they mourn his loss. 


Rm 
% 


My first ‘“‘ Heavy Supper for Light Weights ” comes off 
next Sunday—the Sunday before the Cambridgeshire. 
They come on to me directly after evening-service and I 
do my part with a ‘cold collection.” I find it pays. 


HEAVY SUPPER FOR LIGHT WEIGHTS, 


You see the parson hits ’em so hard—gives their little 
consciences such a shaking—that they yearn to unload 


- their minds of all secrets. I come in as a sort of literary 
.dusthole with the notice over my best ear, ‘‘Stable secrets 


may be shot here.”” Wherefore procure your Jupy early 
next Wednesday,’and keep your weather eye on 


KopspPur. 


——~-¢¢-—__. 


A. MATCHLESS BRIDE. 


[Mademoiselle Yvette Guilbert had confided to a Parisian inter- 
viewer her opinions on the subject of matrimony. Shcinformed him 
that she was disposed to retire from the stage and enter the holy 
estate, but only on condition that her husband was ‘a cultivated 
m 


SHE'D gladly wed, our own Yvette, 
Beloved of England as of France ; 
She tells reporters so, and yet 
Nor you, nor I have half a chance. 
The average man must not aspire 
To feed the flames of her desire. 


Tinkers and tailors will not do, 
Soldiers are neither here nor there ; 
She scares the idle parvenu, 
Aad the laborious notaire, 
She wants a cultivated man, 
And means to get one if she can. 


A poet, maybe, one who sings— | 
Some lank and long-haired décadent— 
Of far more spiritual things 
Than issue from the Mirlitons. 
A poet in Mollarmé’s vein, 
Or else in that of Paul Verlaine. 


Or else a writer of the prose 
That literary France adores, 
Such as was once the ‘‘ Petit Chose,” 
Such as you still may hear in scores, 
Calling Academicians crocks 
In Cafés where they sip their bocks. 


Or else a painter. He might serve 
Who wields the brush with cunning wrist, 
Whose colours shock the strongest nerve,— 
Some mystical impressionist. 
Supposing he is single still, 
M. Dégas would fill the bill. © 


A Man of Genius, in fact, 
Alone deserves a matchless bride. 
Heaven grant Yvette the ready tact 
To keep a genius by her side, 
Since for the sake of such a wight 
She’ll give up thirty pounds a night. 


Solitary Confinement. 


‘“T’ve had that idea in my head for weeks.’ 
‘“‘ Tt must have been very lonely.” 
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SMALL CHANGE. 


Ir is proposed to form a Curates’ 
Union, but as curates are hard-working 
men it will be dfficult to find a secretary 
should the Union be formed, for in the 
past it has been a special feature in 
trade unions that the officials should 
not know what hard work is. 

* % 


% 

Tuey are still talking of the death of 
‘the Father of the French Turf.” This 
is an illustration showing that at least 
some flesh is grass. 

* 


Even red-hot Republicans do not 
object to the existence of sovereigns— 
when they can charm them into their 
own pockets. Be sg 

% 

Sir Winpiam Harcourt has taken 
to driving mules. He should be well 
qualified to do this after his experiences 
in attempting to drive “‘ the great Liberal 
party.” + 
Mr. Fieup, M.P., wants a Board of 
Agriculture for Ireland. He possibly 
likes to see cultivated fields. 

* 


% 

Amone a mass of frivolous objections 
to Unionist voters, raised before the 
Revising Barrister by the Radical Agent 
at Westminster, was an objection to the 
claim of Sir Arthur Sullivan as occupier 
of a flat in Queen’s Mansions, Victoria 
Street, S.W., of which the eminent com- 
poser has been tenant since the year 
1882! He has never yet been absent 
from the house for more than six months 
at any time. But because, in the month 
of May, this year, he sought a change of 
air at Walton-on-Thames the Radical 
Agent comes down to the Registration 
Court to oppose his claim on the ground 
of non-residence! I myself reside in 
Victoria Street, though I always pass 
the summer in the country. Butif Mr. 
Massie, the Radical Agent, endeavours 
to play the same sort of hankey-pankey 
with me, I warn him beforehand that I shall make it 
much warmer for him than did Sir Arthur in his magna- 
nimity. The Evening Standard says: ‘Several gentle- 
men attended to protest against frivolous objections on 
the part of the Radical Agents. In one case an apology 
was tendered and accepted. In two other cases costs 
were claimed and allowed, the money being put in the 
poor-box.”’ 

Such are the straits to which Radical reptiles are 
reduced. Their vaunted sharp practice degenerates into 
mere stupidity. For who can suppose that the funds of 
Lord Rosebery’s party would have been voluntarily 
diverted into the Poor-Box ? 

? & 
& 


‘‘QneE of the chief novelties at the coming Stanley 
Show will be an aluminium bicycle.” Quite so. But 
the only wonder is that an aluminium bicycle should be a 
‘‘novelty.”” Aluminium has every good quality of iron 
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‘¢Now, I waANT THE ROOM PAINTED A VERY DELICATE COLOUR; A SORT 
OF PALE GREYISH-PINKY ROSE TINT—IN FACT, A MAIDEN’S BLUSH COLOUR.” 
‘‘Yrs, Miss, ABOUT WHAT AGE, Miss?” 


and none of the bad qualities. It has a rooted objection 
to rust, for instance, which will be a boon to those cyclists 
who are obliged to clean their own machines. It is also 
much more durable than iron, besides being the lightest 
metal in the world. It can now be produced very cheaply, 
and the only reason that it is not produced more cheaply 
still is that there 1s no considerable demand for it. When 
we are all using aluminium broughams, steamers and 
railway-carriages (as we shall be in a few years) we shall 
look back on this iron age with pity, and probably ask : 
‘What next?” 


A Tale of the Tailors. 


A Taror’s Exhibition has been held in London. 
Despite the old proverb that it takes nine tailors to make 
a man the modern tailor holds that it only takes one 
tailor (provided he be a good one) to make one man—a 
gentleman. 


OCTOBER JG, 1295. 
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A FORECAST. 


‘DreaR Mrs. McContrus, wE ARE VERY SORRY WE 


FOR WEDNESDAY EVENING, AS OUR GRADPAPA IS DYING, AND WILL BE 


‘“‘ THERE, I THINK THIS IS THE BEST WAY TO PUT IT: 


CANNOT ACCEPT YOUR KIND INVITATION 


BURIED ON SATURDAY.’ ”’ 
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“AS A DAILY GOVERNESS, 
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UNIONISTS. | 
WHAT PROSPECT IN OLD AGE HAVE YOU BUT THE 
THESE UNIONS AND PERHAPS I 


WORKHOUSE? BUT LET US JOIN 
MIGHT HOPE—AHEM !—FOR ONE STILL BETTER!” : 
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A POET. 
I’vE written for ‘‘ weeklies ”’ and ‘ dailies,” 
I’ve tried all the ‘‘ monthlies”’ in turn, 
But each one, whatever its sale is, 
Can afford my best efforts to spurn. 


I’ve epigrams written that hurt you, 
I’ve elegies graceful and gra(y)ve ; 
I’ve chronicled every virtue 
In verse for the tomb of a knave. 


I’ve written translations of Homer 

In verses more polished than Pope, 
I’ve sung of the dainty aroma 

Of somebody’s patented soap. 


And once—they accepted my verses ; 
My heart filled with joy long delayed 

But blessings soon turned into curses ; 
That Editor’s never yet paid. 


FOREIGN PARTS. 


PART I. 
DUCASSE D'AMBLETEUSE. 


WE wake up in our poor, dull village in the Pas de 


Calais, and find gaiety struggling to assert itself. The 
Tri-colour is flying over the épicerie; the men of the 
upper classes have put oil upon their heads; the men of 
the lower classes have put ribbons in their hats; the 
girls, of whatever class, are going about the World’s 
work with their hair in curl-papers. It is the Ducasse,— 
our annual village féie. 

And, in truth, we need a féte of some sort to cheer our 
drooping spirits. For we have just had a conversation 
with our landlord, which has depressed us. Having 
caught fourteen fleas in his house, on the first day of our 
sojourn there, we had ventured respectfully to call his 
attention to the circumstance. 

‘Fourteen of them? Naturally. It is the season,’ 
was his breezy answer; and it has left us in a despair 
which makes the gaiety of the Ducasse doubly welcome. 

In a small way we have many kinds of gaiety. We 
have chevaux de bois, and swings, and a guignol (which is 
French for a Punch and Judy show), and a massacre des 
wmnocents (which is the French for an Aunt Sally), and 
stalls where they sell gingerbread men, and finally a 
Grand Bal Couvert. 

And what a ball-room! Marie, the local hand-maid 
whom we have hired, is loud in her enthusiasm. She 
cannot, indeed, take any part in the ball herself, because 
She is in mourning. 

‘*It would be indecent,”’ she says, ‘‘ because I lost my 
brother-in-law ten months ago.” 

But of the room, she says— 

‘“* C'est splendide.”’ 

And she is right. One does not often see a ball-room 
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of the kind. Two days ago, this ball-room was either a 
stable or a barn; and the reek of its natural condition 
still adheres to it. Only, in other respects, it has been 
transformed. Gaudy hangings have been nailed all round 
the walls; paraffin lamps are suspended from the roof; 
masses of greenery stretched upon tape hide the rafters, 
and form an artificial ceiling. Chinese lanterns, hung 
here and there, contribute joyous colour; and handfuls 
of sand are sprinkled on the earthen floor that the 
twinkling feet of the dancers may slide about more 
easily. There is also a buffet in an adjoining chamber. 

And verily they take their delights laboriously, do these 
fisher-folk and peasants of French Flanders. 


Les Matelots 
Sont Rigolo. 


So the band begins to play at three o’clock on Sunday 
afternoon, and the people begin to dance then, and con- 
tinue dancing, without rest or respite, until three o’clock 
on Monday morning. The place is packed so that we can 
hardly push our way in to see what 1s goingon. The 
oil-lamps blaze and smoke; the only ventilation is from 
the open door, and six tiny holes pierced in the tiles of 
the roof; the mould on the ground is ploughed up by 
heavy boots till it yields those accumulated odours which 
only M. Zola can describe as they deserve, and we can 
only stay there by taking surreptitious sniffs at smelling- 
salts. Polka, quadrille and gallop succeeding each other 
all the time, with no more interval than thirty seconds 
between one dance and the next. The girls in their 
aprons are eating slices of plum tart as they gyrate, and 
the men with their hats on are smoking cigarettes of 
caporal ordinaire; and after every dance a noisy person 
with a money-bag pushes his way into the centre of the 
floor, and endeavours to collect a halfpenny from every 
male. 

Not until midnight does the crowd begin to thin a 
little ; then we see stalwart fisher-lads calling to comely 
fisher-maidens. 

‘“‘ Viens donc,” they say, beckoning with their fingers ; 
and in another moment amorous couples are pacing the 
lanes happily in the moonlight. 

But, upstairs in her bedroom, Marie, our hand-maiden, 
sits crying as though her heart would break. 

‘What is it, Marie?’ we enquire; and Marie is 
coaxed into opening her heart to us. 

It is only at the Ducasse that a girl of Ambleteuse has 
the chance to find a fiancé. All the rest of the year the 
young men are too busy to think about proposing 
marriage. So Marie will have to wait another twelve 
months to get engaged, because her brother-in-law has 
died within the year, and an unwritten law forbids her 
to take part in the diversions of the Ducasse. 


Stow It. 


Ir has just been explained in a police court that stow- 
aways can be compelled to work on board ship. After 
this fact has become known it is extremely unlikely that 
any of our labour agitators will stow themselves away. 


A Striking Incident. 


‘THAT is a most remarkable thing. Iam sure that I 
heard that clock strike thirteen.”’ 

‘Sure, thin, and it’s midnoight, and I always keep it 
an hour fast.” 
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ROMANTIC RHYMES. © 


AN old party living at Frome 

Was addressed by a musical gnome, 
Who said, “ Ah. good day to you! 
What tune shall I play to you? 

You see I’ve my paper and comb.” 


A sea captain, hailing from Highgate, 
One morning while walking to Reigate, 
Inquired of a party, 
‘“‘ How are you, my hearty? 
Will you kindly take notice of my gait?” 


A lad and a lass in the Strand— 
Members they of the Salvation Band— 
Intend both to call 
At Exeter Hall— 
Here they are on their way hand-in-hand. 


ae SA Tow lur cary 
f To BARKING 


Said the Second Charles, “I'll live at Barking.” 
Said Rochester, “ Oh, right you are, King!” 
They stayed but a week 
(They'd forgotten the Creck)— 
Back to town went the Rouné and dark King. 


There was a young man of Cologne, 

Who had a head just like a cone. 
Cried Frederick the Great, 
“What a singular pate ! 

Pray tell me, now, is it your own?” 


va eee 
“TS RID NAS, 
S,_ SN SHANI 


To a dairy-maid milking a cow 

A Johnny, residing at Slough, 
Said, “I’ve not come to bore you— 
Do let me do it for you.” 

But he couldn’t—he didn’t know how. 
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I. 
WO Students of the University 


Green when they first passed 
two strange girls. 

“ Jolly-looking girl!” ex- 
| claimed the Tall Student. 
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‘“‘Yes,” agreed the Short. 
“Not pretty, perhaps, 
| but——” 
|  “T thought’she was awfully 


-_ 


dent, as he looked askance at 
his friend. 

‘Which one do you 
mean?” asked the First. 

‘‘The Fair One,” replied 
the Second. 

“Oh, I meant the Dark 
One.” 

The Fair One was Miss Celia Bethune. She was a 
delicate little alabaster beauty with blue eyes, russet hair, 
tapering waist, and a face expressionless 
of all but innocence and vapidity. 

The Dark One was Kate Rowland. If 
Celia’s was a standard of beauty, then, 
compared with her, Miss Rowland was 
plain. Yet she was by far the handsomer ; 
and what she may have lacked in so much 
regularity of feature, she possessed in 
general countenance, which was eloquent 
of intelligence and a roguish simplicity— 
for she, as well as her friend, was very 
young—and she was, besides, much the 
finer set girl of the two. | 

‘What a contrast!” exclaimed Miss ~ 
Rowland. 3 

‘‘Aren’t they, dear?’ assented Miss 
Bethune, ‘‘ the one so tall and dark and | 
handsome, the other so fat and fair and ~“™ 
plain.” | | ~ 

‘‘But you often find it so,” remarked ~ 
Kate. ‘I daresay those young fellows are ; 
great friends. I daresay they have little or 
nothing in common ; they don’t clash, and 
are friends on that account. I daresay 
one is a hot-tempered, clever creature, and 
the other a good-natured fool.” 

Mistress Kate was not far wrong. The 
tall, dark, handsome, and possibly hot- 
tempered and clever creature was Lascelles. 

The short, fat, plain, and possibly good- 
natured fool was Rowley Bampton. 


IT. 


The next afternoon Lascelles ordered 
Bampton to accompany him on his walks, 
as he had been in the habit of ordering him 
any time these three years. 

‘‘Come out,” he said. | 

‘* Where are you going?” asked Rowley. 

‘* Anywhere.” 

‘I'd rather not go out to-day.” 

“Why not?” 

‘““ Must study, you know.” 

‘‘ Rubbish ! there’s three weeks yet.” 


were crossing the Cathedral: 


‘ pretty,” said the Short Stu-— 
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GIRLS. 


‘“‘T know, but 

‘¢ Come out, then.” 

‘‘No, no; you must excuse me.” 

“‘T shan’t! Come on?” 

‘No, Lascelles.”’ 

‘‘ Look here, Rowley, if you'll come with me to-day, 
I'll let you off for the rest of the week.” 

Rowley laughed, and said that it was the end of the 
week—Friday. ; 

‘‘ Why are you so anxious?” he asked, “ that I should 
come with you to-day ?”’ 

‘“‘T don’t know.” 

‘« What’s on ?”’ 

‘‘ Nothing, I tell you.” 

‘Then you don’t get me out for nothing. Tf you wanted 
me for any definite purpose, I’d 

‘“‘T simply want you to come—there! ” 

‘«Tt’s very good of you, Lascelles, but you know I’ve 
been plucked twice and I can’t afford gi 

‘Bosh! TH sit up with you and cram you at the last. 
Now will you come ?”’ | 

‘“‘ My dear Lascelles, you really must excuse " 
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‘“ JOLLY LOOKING GIRL!” EXCLAIMED THE TALL STUDENT. 


‘‘ For the last time, will you or will you not come out 


with me?” 


~E 7 
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‘¢ Well, since you leave it to me, old fellow, I won't!” 

‘‘Then hang you for an ill-natured ass! You can cram 
till you’re blue in the face and get plucked again for all 
I care!” 


EXAMINING THE CONTENTS OF A LADIES’ HOzige. 


And with that he left the room. 

Lascelles went out by himself. He went walking in 
the town. Going along Hanover Street at a decently 
quick pace he presently slowed down. 

‘Ts that she?”’ he asked himself. 

By ‘‘she” he meant Kate Rowland. 

It was she. She wore a different gown to-day, and her 
profile was turned towards him. 

She was looking—with Miss Bethune—in the window 
of a stationer’s shop. 

Lascelles went by unseen, and stopped on the other side. 

“Yes,” he told himself, ‘‘and, by jove, she’s much 
better looking than she was yesterday.” 

He stood on the curb gazing at her in helpless ad- 
niration. 

If,‘ unobserved, you stare at a person long enough, 
there is something—animal magnetism, perhaps—there 
is something which generally makes that person look 
round at you. . 

Miss Rowland looked round at Lascelles, and re- 
cognised the handsome student of yesterday. 

Then Miss Bethune looked round. | 

Then the two girls looked at each other ; and, of course, 
they laughed. 

By this time Lascelles was walking slowly away. 
Suddenly he made a gesture expressive of forgetfulness, 
and turned back. He saw the girls enter the stationer’s. 
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He walked to and fro. Then he crossed over the way, 
absorbed in thought, and found himself, all ignorantly, 
examining the contents of a ladies’ hosier. Then he 
blushed—positively blushed at the thought of the girls 
discovering him peering into—into their secrets, as it 
were, and he slouched guiltily down the road. 

How modest we are—at first ! | 

How careful we are not to bring the blush of shame to 
a, maiden’s cheek. | 

How anxious we are for them to observe our thought- 
fulness. , : 

How modest we are. 

But it soon passes off. 

‘< What a deuce of a time women take to shop!” he 
thought. 

He turned back. , 

He was getting impatient—and worse. He was getting 
fearful lest his hanging about should offend the girls. He 
crossed over again, and was walking past the stationer’s 
when they came out, and, as ill-luck would have it, took 
the opposite direction. 

‘¢ Curse Bampton, for all he’s worth!” he swore. ‘“ If 
he’d been with me, we might have followed ’em ; but I 
can’t follow ’em by myself.” : 

Just then he saw the landlord of the ‘‘ White 
Elephant” appear at the entrance of his tavern. He 
went to him. 


‘Tubbs, do you know who those girls are—those two 


just crossing the road, in the blue and brown dresses.” 
‘‘Noa,”’ said Tubbs, ‘‘I never remember a-seein’ ’em 


(To be continued next week.) 
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IN THE JOKING ROOM. 
By Parry BAIN. 


‘‘THRRE seem very few people here to-night,” said the 
Ordinary Man, as he looked round the Joking Room. 
‘‘T suppose many are away for their holidays.”’ 

‘Let us hope so,’’ returned the Poet. 

“Tf the Journalist and the Mere Boy are enjoying a 
vacation,” said the Eminent Person, ‘‘I shall certainly 
not complain. Their ideas are incomplete. They require 
filling in.” 

‘Filling in?” echoed a Dentist who was only in time 
to catch the last words, 

‘Nothing in my way, I - 


presume ?”’ ; Lhe 
‘Or mine?” added a & Li 7 


Grave-digger, with a snigger. 

‘“ How beautiful!” ex- 
claimed the Poet, addressing 
the two last speakers, ‘I 
had no idea who you were, 
but now I guess that one of 
you is——”’ 

‘¢ A tooth-carpenter,” said 
the Ordinary Man. 

‘¢ And the other,” con- 
tinued the Poet, ‘‘is——’”’ 

‘¢ A Voice from the Tomb,” 
suggested the Hminent Per- 
son. (Everybody laughed 
heartily, except the Grave- 
digger with a snigger.) 

‘You are very kind to 
receive me so well,” said the 
Dentist, ‘‘ but to tell you the 
truth——_”’ 

‘Never do.that/”’ inter- 
rupted the Poet. 

‘‘T had come in here,” pursued the Dentist, ‘‘ in order 
to give you the benefit of a little witticism which I have 
had on my mind for years. I think you will appreciate 
it. It is this. You know how frequently poor people 
complain when they have large families to support? 


Well, I, being blessed with a fair practice, have more 


mouths io fill than any of them! Ha! ha! ha!” 
‘Ho, ho, ho!” said the Grave-digger, with a snigger. 
‘‘T have no doubt,” snapped the Eminent Person, 
‘that you are proficient at stopping other people’s teeth. 
Has it ever occurred to you, by the way, to endeavour to 
stop your own jaw ?”’ 


Mr. Moutp. 
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‘¢T think,” said the Ordinary Man, rising hastily, 
‘‘that nothing more need be said.” 

‘Except this,’ shouted the Mere Boy, who at that 
moment arrived from Margate, “that if an Eminent 
Person cannot behave better than that, he had better not 
behave at all!” 

‘‘ Quite so,”’ said the Grave-digger with the snigger. 


CANDOUR. 


[The Teatro Nuovo at Naples added a curious sentence to the bills 
of performance a few nights ago. The piece to be performed was 1 
Catenaceia by Blum and Toché, which had not before been performed 
at Naples. The sentence was as 
follows: “The manager considers 
it his duty to inform the public 
that this comedy. because of its 


an entertainment fit for young 
ladies."— Daily Paper. | 

Ir this refreshing candour 
were to be imitated in 
London, the following an- 
nouncements might be 
awaited :: 

‘‘The management beg to 
announce that this comedy 
is only a comedy in name, for 
it is one of the dullest pro- 
ductions of the year. Those 
who don’t care to come and 


thing.” 

“The drama which we 
invite the public to patronise 
is, to tell the plain truth, a 
mere hash-up of old blood 
and thunder melodramas, 
with a few topical allusions 
to give it an up-to-date flavour.” 

‘¢A new problem play will be produced on Thursday. 
It is written by a lady who requests her name to be kept 
secret, as the plot which she has invented is so absolutely 
repulsive that she is sure that hey friends would boycott 
her were they to learn that she is responsible for it.” 

‘The management regret that their company is com- 
posed of sticks, who have been obtained on the cheap, 
but on the other hand, the play is very brilliant.” 

‘‘Don’t trouble to pay to enter our theatre. There is 
plenty of ‘ paper’ knocking about.” 


YACHTSMEN should make good canvassers. 


BSUIDY, The Only Fllustrated Conservative Comic. 


Under New Management. 


Cadbury's 


“The typical Cocoa of English 


—Tie Analyst. 


NO aces 
manufacture. Absolutely Pure.” “1% m7 0 tt 
Foreign Cocoas.) 
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ROMANTIC RHYMES. 


QuoTH a musical Old Maid of Lee 
To one whom we'll call Mr. B., 
x ‘‘ Do let’s sing a duet— 
We are two, we can do it, 
Though we are not enough for a glee.” 


A bloodthirsty brigand in Greece 

To a tourist presented his piece, — 
Crying, ‘‘ Don’t run away!” 
But the tourist did say, 

¢¢T couldn’t, for I’m so obese.”’ 


A certain vain masher of Pandy 
Considered himself quite the dandy. 
Before Beauty he’d pose, 
But it turned up its nose— 
Could it be because he was so bandy ? 
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‘‘ Observe,” cried a man of Penang, 
‘¢ How sweetly the cymbals I bang! 
My style is unique ;”’ 
But one, thinking it cheek, 
Told the man of Penang to go hang. 


AN AWFUL WARNING. 

A GENTLEMAN named Smith, whose mode of life was 
of the most parsimonious description, was in the habit of 
investing his considerable yearly savings in a certain bank. 

When that institution burst, as it did one day with a 
loud report, all his friends said with secret glee: ‘‘ How 
sad! Now poor Smith is ruined!” 

Smith said nothing, but preserved his former method 
of existence outwardly, though he now only allowed him- 
self one loaf of bread per week, whereas he had been in 
the habit of consuming two. Again he amassed a certain 
wealth, but this he confided to his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Brown, who was a Quaker by birth, and a City merchant 
of tle highest integrity. 

In a few years the second instalment of Smith’s savings 
went much the same way as the first, for on the failure 
of the Quaker, ‘ three-farthings in the pound” was the 
only dividend. The case of the bankrupt City Merchant 
was a peculiarly hard one, for, through no fault of his own 
except the trifling one of unprincipled speculation with 
money belonging to his clients, he would have been 
reduced by his reverses to comparatively humble circum- 
stances, had he not consented to be dependent on his 


wife, who enjoyed the interest of £200,000 by virtue of a 
fraudulently ante-dated post-nuptial settlement. 

Poor Mr. Smith was at this time a very old man, and 
he could not begin to struggle anew. He did, when at 
death’s door, make one application to the Quaker, but that 
worthy replied that he could not rob his wife. 

So Smith died, and was buried in a pauper’s grave, 
while his friends shook their heads, and said that they 
could hardly pity him because he had been such a miser. 

This little story should teach us that, while we may 
feel indignant with the Browns of this world, we ought 


to endeavour to avoid being Smiths. 


Towards the End of the Honeymoon. 


‘‘ AND do you really, truly love me, Adolphus?” 
‘‘Qf course I do, or else you would not find me 
answering that same idiotic question twenty times a day.” 


THE story told in the daily papers of a brigantine in 
Australian waters which was nearly sunk by a whale 
sounds very like one. : 
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LONDON: October 18, 1895. 


‘‘A HEALTH to our latest Royal guest. King Carlos of 
Portugal is paying us a visit. He is a fair-haired King, 
| with German blood in his 
veins, and there is one point 
in which he surpasses all the 
other European Kings. To 
put the matter bluntly, he is 
the fattest of them all. It 
might be said of him, as Mr. 
Anstey says of some inter- 
esting character of his own 
creation : 


‘‘ A better, aye, a burlier man 
this world has seldom 
seen— 

He was the first 
Who ever burst 
A try-your-weight machine.” 
% 
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According to ourartist, their 
visitor’s excessive bulk is a 
source of no little anxiety to 
our English Court. Are they 
afraid that lifts will stop 
working when he endeavours 
to ascend in them? Do they 
apprehend that the- bottoms 
of carriages will fall out when 
he rides in them? Or is their 
anxiety lest small boys should shout rude observations 
after him in the street? Not knowing, I will not attempt 
to say. a % 

% 


KING CARLOS. 


In this country we know very little of the Portuguese, 
although, in the Peninsular War, our soldiers and theirs 
fought side by side against the French. I know, in fact, 
only one anecdote with the nation from which we derive 
the wine that we are so glad to drink, with walnuts, after 
dinner. * & 

* 


It happened at Lisbon, at a time when there was some 
temporary misunderstanding between the Portuguese 
Government and ours. The Portuguese Minister for 
Foreign Affairs came to talk the matter over with the 
English Plenipotentiary. ‘Your Excellency would un- 
derstand the matter better,’”’ he said, ‘‘if your Excellency 
had been born a Portuguese.” But he got no further. 
The Englishman leapt violently from his seat. ‘If I had 
been born a Portuguese!” he retorted. ‘Shall I tell you 
what I should have done, sir, if I had.been born a Por- 
tuguese? I should have committed suicide in my cradle!”’ 
And so.the matter dropped, and the question at issue 
was decided in favour of this country. 

”" 


& 
There is one point, however, upon which. the in- 


habitants of Portugal may fairly be commiserated. They 
do not invariably get the credit of their own excellent 
port wine. Once, I remember, I was dining in a tavern 
in the City of London which prides itself on its English 
provender and traditions. I drank a light Bordeaux, and 
the waiter was evidently exasperated. At last he could 
stand it no longer, but protested. ‘‘ Look here, sir,’’ he 
said, ‘don’t you drink any more of that French wish- 
wash. Just you let me bring you some of our old English 
port.” He did so, and it was the genuine product of 
Oporto. 
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The King of Portugal, I may remark before I leave 
him, is an early riser, and likes to be attended- by detec- 
tives. At all events, he had two detectives looking after 
him in Paris. He summoned them by telephone, and 
they came along on bicycles and escorted him upon the 
boulevards, pushing their machines slowly in front of 
them while His Majesty looked into the shop windows. 

2 % 


Of all the members of the present ministry, there is 
none whose appointment has given more annoyance to 


the Radicals than that of Lord Chancellor Halsbury. | 


To the best of my knowledge and belief, he is the only 
Cabinet Minister who has ever refused to dine at the 
same table as Mr. Labouchere, the reason being that 
Mr. Labouchere had publicly referred to him as the Lord 
High Jobber. 2 9 

% 


Why the Lord High Jobber? Because when Lord 
Halsbury had occasion to nominate a Justice of the 
Peace, he almost invariably nominated a Conservative. 
The most snitable candidates for this office being, as a 
rule, Conservatives, it would have been difficult for him 
to adopt any other course. Nevertheless, the Radicals 
were dissatisfied, and lost no opportunity of referring to 
Lord Halsbury in opprobrious terms. _ | 

2 


What, then, did the Radicals want? This is a question 
that was very quickly answered when they came into 
power and office. Then they did their very best to pack 
the Bench, with the result that their own Lord Chancellor 
lifted up his hands in pious horror, when he contemplated 
the list of names which they presented to him. It was a 
list which included the names of men who had’ served 
terms of imprisonment; and he did not measure the 
language in which he expressed his indignation at their 
candidature. The deputation which called to remonstrate 
with him on the matter went away, as the vulgar have 
it, ‘‘ with a flea in its ear.” 

e 


In this way, all the bottom was knocked out of the case 
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LORD HALSBURY. 


against the Lord High Jobber; and the country is likely 
to be satisfied to see Lord Halsbury Lord Chancellor for 
a good many years to come. 


sb. 
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Why does Mr. Chaplin sit in the Cabinet? To a nobody knows this better than Mr. Chaplin him- 
certain extent, of course, he sits there, on his merits, as self. | THe SPEAKER. 
a man of ability; but I am inclined to 
fancy that he has also been admitted partly 
for the purpose of demonstrating to the 
cranks that the Ministry 1s prepared to 
listen to them with a sympathetic ear. 

* % 


THE HAND THAT ONCE. 
(WITH APOLOGIES TO MooRE.) 
THE hand that once through Yankee halls 

The shining dollar shed, 


Now shuts as tight in Yankee walls 
As if that hand were dead. 


We are all cranks on one subject or 
another. Mr. Chaplin is a crank on the 
subject of Bi-metallism. He thinks that, if 
we were allowed to pay our debts in silver 
instead of gold, the price of corn would 
rise, and the rate of wages would rise, and 
the middle classes would be able to marry 
early, and the poor would never need to 
seek the shelter of the workhouse in their 
old age. Pa 

%* 
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So sleeps the pride of Davitt’s days— 
So Sexton’s fame is o’er ; 
Hush’d are the tongues that sang their 
praise oe 
Around Ierne’s shore. 


47 
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No more those chiefs to ladies bright 
Seem independent swells: 

The empty ‘“‘ hat” each meeting night 
Its tale of ruin tells. 


It is a course of reasoning which I cannot 
follow, and as I know that Lord Salisbury 
cannot follow it either, there is no reason 
to suppose that any rash experiments will 
result from Mr. Chaplin’s peculiar opinions. 
But Mr. Chaplin is a thoroughly good 
fellow, and where he leads, plenty of other 
good fellows will follow, so that his position 
at the Local Government Board is amply 


~ SSNS SS - - 


} Thus Bantry now so seldom wakes, 
, The only kick she gives 
Is when Tim Healy, Dillon shakes 


To show that still she lives. 


‘ 


justified. J ‘ 
: ae A At the Parish Council. 
Besides being a Bi-metallist, Mr. Chaplin Mr. CHAPLIN. Mr. Blatly. But, Mr. ‘Chairman, the 
is, I fancy, a Protectionist. But this does question arises that if we sink a well, where 
not matter either. Protection and Bi-metallism are is the money to come from for the boring operations ? 
equally remote from the area of practical politics, and The Chairman. I should say from a sinking fund. 


BITS OF TURF. 


ONOURED MADAM,—With all solely of a captain’s biscuit and a seidlitz powder, let me 
modesty,- permit me to begin by give you an illustration :—I was standing in the pretty 
stating that my ‘‘Heavy Supper = 
for Light Weights,” given on the 
night of the Cesarewitch, was—well, 
it was a regular. Lord Mayor’s 
Banquet! My talented chef, who, 
inter alia, sports the cordon bleu 

(wearing it in his button-hole when he 

appears in his coat), fairly excelled himself 

in a salnz of rock doves; whilst a piping 

hot dish of persimmons, each done quite a 

beautiful brown, caused many to burn their 

fingers. But, after all, it was a glorious 
night, and one of the oldest of the little 
men present assured me, as I saw him out at 
my garden gate, that he hadn’t enjoyed him- 
self so much since he broke his leg at Kings- 
bury twenty years ago—a compliment that 
sounded a little odd, but in reality referred to the period 
of indulgence in the luxuries of the table that was per- 
mitted him whilst temporarily out of the saddle after his 
accident. ro 

& 


How much, or rather how little, does the average 
reader know of the fearful privations undergone by most 
jockeys in order to keep their weight down during the 
racing season! Referring, merely casually, to the ex- Cine oun: ERib SHAVED” 
perience of the young racing nobleman who once invited . : 
himself to dine with poor Fred Archer at the ‘ Bristol,” paddock at Lingfield talking to a somewhat exacting 
and found, to his dismay, that the jockey’s meal consisted ‘‘owner,” when the jockey he had engaged for the 
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following day came up with a face as long as the Beacon 
Course. 


‘‘ Will you declare a pound overweight for the mare 


to-morrow, sir?” he asked. ‘I can’t get down to the 
y weight by five or six 
ounces.’’ 


“Certainly not. You 
must get it off somehow.”’ 

‘¢ Well, sir, I’ve had no 
food for three days, been 
six times to the Turkish, 
and cut my finger-nails 
down to the quick.” 

‘‘Can’t be helped; you 
must ride the weight. Go 
up to town to-night, and get your head shaved /”’ 

m 


The best tip for the Criterion Steaks (October 22nd) is 
one of threepence to the grill cook to pick you out a nice 
juicy one, with a little piece of fat cooked separately. 

x 


Every item of gossip anent—(that’s a good word, 
‘‘anent’’; most sporting writers ride 
it hard)—the Cambridgeshire is now 
eagerly devoured, and the following 
needs no bush. I heard it sung by a 
highly moral leading jockey, who lives 
with his mother and spends all his 
evenings at home, as he twanged a 
lyre—(I’m a bit of a musician 
myself!)—in, as he thought, the 
privacy and sanctity of his sitting 
room :— 


‘“‘ From cellar cool my mater brought 
A bottle of her best in stock, 
But broken crusts—(iwang, twang )—were in 
that port— 
Oh, tell me, did the Port ma knock?”’ 


Had he sung of Sardis I should have cried ‘‘ In Vyner 
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Veritas’’; as it was, I merely exclaimed ‘‘ How could she 
Jewitt?’ and passed on, leaving him none the wiser. 
But a truce to metaphor, madam. Though he may have 
an aversion to Channel steamers, Best Man will not 
object to sail home. Too much weight? Nay, madam, 
he can win carrying a Cannon on his back! And if he 
don’t, why—why then “fire”? without compunction. 


Your vaticinatory servant, 
| KopsPur. 
Newmarket, Monday. 


% 


I like Lingfield. It is easily get-at-able from London. 
The London, Brighton, and South Coast rattle you down 
in no time—as a rule. The course, too, is easily get-at- 
able from Lingfield Station, which is another consum- 
mation. And when you get there you are pleased. You 
find a well-cared-for turf with plenty of herbage. The 
number-board is directly opposite the grand-stand. The 
numbers and the names of the jockeys are printed in 
large type. The winning-post is just, only just, to the 
far side of the number-board, so you are not kept in 
suspense. The mile course is straight; therefore, the 
five and six-furlong course is straight also. From both 
you get an uninterrupted view. The gathering is not 
rowdy; once upon a time it wasn’t noisy. It is now, 
somewhat, owing to the popularity of the meetings. The 
enclosures and the paddock are well arranged, and you 
can get one of the very best luncheons for the moderate 
sum of 3s. 6d. And last, but not least, if you back 
horses on form at Lingfield you’re alright. I myself did 
this last week. I backed Last Tryst for the October 
Nursery. It was my glasses that did it. I saw the winner 
through my glasses—my “trinity glasses” as I called 
‘em, for they are three in one—theatre, field, and marine 
glasses. In conclusion, I may say that but for me my 
bookmaker would have had a clear book in the race. He 
paid me with the greatest of good grace, although it was 
twenty to one, anda fiver the stake. My glasses. Here's 
a sketch of what they will do: | 


My TRINITY GLASSES. 


Too Much Water. 


Mr. ABRAHAM BENJAMIN Moss lived in one of the 
interior states of the United States of America, and was 
ill. He had never seen the sea, but the doctor ordered 
him to go to the seaside and take a sea bath every day. 


When he reached thefplace, he gazed on,the ocean with 
amazement. ‘I have no objection to bathe, as the 
doctor instructed me, but_I’m dashed if I care for such a 
lot of water to.do it in.” 
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Fru lowes $e 
She. I’M SURPRISED YOU HAV NT BEEN OUT OF TOWN; THE COUNTRY IN OCTOBER IS BEAUTIFUL AND 
THE BIRDS—— 
He (a gourmet). OH, I HATE A PLACE WHERE THE BIRDS GO ABOUT RAW. 
A BIRTHDAY ODE. Brings compliments from noble lords, 
f The Queen and the Prince of Wales have significd their wish to And those high patrons of the boards : 
be included among the patrons of the Reception to be given on the The Prince of Wales, the Queen. 
stage of the Lyccum Theatre, in honour of the 90th birthday of 
Mrs. Keeley.—Daily Paper. ] Our grandpapas, when they were young, 
Around pit doors in hundreds hung, 
THosE best know how old habits fly, Thet you might sankie them aay 
How fast old prejudices die Now ours the entertainers’ part : 
H Who he courage have conn’d, Our turn to cheer your gentle heart 
ow great is now the Mummer’s vogue With rh by Ashby Sterrv. 
Whom once the Statute styled a rogue, sic ald aceaiaas cts 
And she a vagabond. You're ninety! Take a wreath of bay 
To grace you on your natal day. 
Time was policeman cracked his crown, Our hearts are full, our one dread 
And whipped him on from town to town, Is that the Powers may not give 
But now, with mouths so mealy, You energy enough to live 
We see the noblest in the land Until you’re several hundred. 
Join with the Mummers hand in hand 
To honour Mrs. Keeley. 
Jenkins. Spent your holidays at Brighton, eh! Did 
Dear lady, we are glad to know you do much bathing? 
That times and ways have altered so Murphy. No, bedad! Sumwan was always afther 


That your old age serene 


usin’ the ocean ! 
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Our Quite Too-too Especial ‘‘ Society” Artist (to occasional scratch model). Hutto, SNUFFLES, WHAT HAS BECOME 
OF YOU ALL THESE WEEKS? ARE YOU BUSY? re 

‘No, sm; I ’aven’rT "AD NO WORK 0’ NO KIND. ‘THE RyYLE ’CAD’MY, THEY GIVES ME A JOB JEST THREE 
WEEKS AGO—BUT ‘SINCE THEN (SPEAKIN’ THE ’ONEST TRUTH WHICH I Ham) I ’aveN’T ’AD A MHAL InsiDE 0’ ME 
BEFORE THAT TIME TO THIS.” | 

His Patron. I wish to HEAvEN I wapn’r. ‘I’'vE GoT INDIGESTION MOST INFERNALLY |! 
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‘WHAT DO YOU THINK OF MY NEW MADAGASCAR DIAMOND? 


VERY PRETTY, DEAR, BUT I THINK: YOU GAVE A LITTLE TOO MUCH FOR 
IT. ITLL WANT A GOOD DEAL OF POLISHING, YOU KNOW. 


La Belle France. 


Britannia. 
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Scene: H. M. Paull’s study. 


Hamlyn. 
Paull. 


Hanlyn. 


Paull. 
Hanlyn. 


Pall. 
Hamlyn. 
Pall. 


Hamlyn. 
Paull. 
Hamlyn. 
Paull. 
Hamlyn. 


Paull. 
Hanlyn. 


Paull. 


Hamlyn. 


Paull. 


Hamlyn. 


Pail. 
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MASKS AND FACES. 


“POOR MR. POTTEN.” 


AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 


To him enter Clarence 
Hanilyn. 

Hullo, Paull! I’ve rushed here in hot haste. 

I've got a ripping idea for a farcical comedy. 

At last! Let’s hear it. 
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THE LONG AND THE SHORT OF IT. 


Short Man and Long Woman. Short Man 
inveigled by Long Woman—always together 
—such contrast! 
How original ! 
Isn’t it? The Long and the Short of it, 

ou know. I thought of Grossmith. 

y George, yes! 
No, not by George—by Weedon. 
Good again! Ha, ha! I say, old chap, if 
we can only write the dialogue as smartly 
as we're talking now, the play’s a go. 
Thanks, old fellow. 
Thanks! What for? 
The compliment. 
Oh! but it was meant for me as well. 
My dear sir, you've only been listening. 
I’ve been doing all the talking. 
Yes, hut—I say—you know 
Look here, Paull, if we’re going to quarrel 
at this early stage 
But we’re not. Sit down, and let’s hear the 
story. 
Well, Weedon Grossmith—a sort of—dear 
me! what sort of a part shall I call it? 
A sort of Weedon Grossmith part. 
Bxactly—he’ll play it so well. He goes to 
Kissingen ona holiday—meets Long Woman, 
a wolf in sheep’s clothing 
Not really a wolf in 


Hamlyn. 
Paull. 
Hamlyn. 


Paull. 
Hamlyn. 
Paull. 


Hamlyn. 


Paull. 
Hamlyn. 


Paull. 
Hamlyn. 


No; there’s no ‘ new.” 


No, you fool ! | 
Don’t call me a fool, you fool ! 
Listen, you fool! He gets engaged to he. 


-She tells him she’s a widow with three little 


‘“ chicks”” at home—two baby daughters 
and a toddlekin son. He’s overjoyed. 
Children ready made! Buys toys for ’em— 
man doll—lady doll—and a Jack-in-the-box. 
He turns up with the wolf—she’s a sheep 
now—to the chicks, and lo and behold! the 
chicks have been hatched some eighteen, 
nineteen, and twenty years ago. It’s a 
cock-and-hen fight. Girl-chick snubs him, 
woman-man-chick kicks him, and the boy- 
chick—a fighting cock and champion light- 
weight—knocks him out in one round. 

Is that the end? 

The end of the first act. 

Oh, my dear Hamlyn! it’s too much. It’s 
overcrowding. It’s giving the public too 
much for their money. 

Wait until you’ve heard acts two and three. 
Second act, Weedon cries off. 

Is he at the Derby? | 

No, you idiot! He cries off with the old 
love 
And on with the new. 


That’s another 
original point in the play’s favour. She’s 
deceived him in her age, her chicks, herself, 
He won't marry her. She’s furious; shows 
herself in her true colours; the mask falls 
from her face. She jumps out of her cloth- 
ing—— 


THE PROMISE OF MAY—PALFREY-GROSSMITH, Esq. 


Paull. 
Hamlyn. 


On the stage ? 

Of course. What’s the use of jumping out 
of her clothing off the stage? The audience 
wouldn’t see her. Besides, she does that in 
her dressing-room and there’s nothing 
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original in that. 
She jumps out of 
her clothing—her 
sheep’s clothing 
and is the wolf. 
She’s going to have 
him up for breach 
of promise and 
serves the writ on 
him herself. 


Paull “Tableau! Vivant! 
There’s a picture _ Ria 
for you.” SS 
Hamlyn. Third act——- 
Paull. The breach of pro- 
mise case in Court. 


Hamlyn. No, in Court’s 
played out; we'll 
have it played am— 
in the wolf’s 
drawing-room; 
solicitors, clerks, 
plaintiff,defendant 
and all. 

How original ! 
SoIthought. And 
who on earth d’you 
think the wolf 
turns out to be? 
Great goodness 
only knows. 

His grandmother! 
Heavens! such a 
thing has never 
been done before. 
Ain’t it grand ? 
Grand ain’t the 
word for it. But 
how is all this 
brought about. 
Hang it, man, you 
don’t expect me to 
do all the work, 
doyou. You must 
do the rest—fill in 
six or seven other 
characters, make 
him fit, see that 
you get a logical sequence and there we are. 
I’ve given you the ground work. 

Yes, and the grind work as well. 


Paull. 
Hamlyn. 


Paull. 


Hamlyn. 
Paull. 


Hamlyn. 
Paull. 


Hamlyn. 


Moses. 


Pauil. 


oe 5 % % ¥ t 

Result—not bad. Not good, you know, but certainly 
not bad. And likely to catch on. 

Weedon Grossmith is very true to nature. 

His wife plays a new woman without being vulgar. 

Good old John Beauchamp is immense in more ways 
than one. If he can play Messrs. Paull and Hamlyn’s 
Herr Schmidt so well, I wonder how much better he’d 
play my Herr Brusche ? (Copyright). 

Wilfred Draycott, one of the ‘‘ gentlemen” of the pro- 
fession rattles through his part with natural breeziness, his 
‘‘aristocratic”’ voice (as my people used to say when I was 
quite a little boy—puff-puff !) falling pleasantly on the ear. 

The sentimental Mrs. Potten, in the person of Miss 
Haydon—no, I mean the other way about—Miss Haydon 
as the sentimental Mrs. Potten reminded me not a little 
of my own mother. 
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Ikey (up for the third time). "Eup! ’Evr!! 
SHay, Ixy, can I ’AVE YER OLD CLO’ IF YER GO DOWN? 


Miss Gladys Homfreys was the sheep and the wolf, and 
the fiancée, and the grandmotherall rolledintoone. And she 
looked it. She was the Long Woman—but not a bit broad. 

And last and best, in my opinion, was young Tom 
Terriss as the male-chickabiddy, the young bantam-cock. 
The son of William he is and a, chip of the old block. His 
head—not his blockhead—is a fine likeness of his father’s. 
And his method of acting is the same. 

One line more. The authors of this not unlikely 
nonsense have spread half-a-dozen really witty lines over 
their three acts. The only one I can remember (which 
doesn’t say much for my memory—or very little for their 
jokes) is: 


Mistress. You are discharged; and don’t you dare 
come to me for a character. 
Maid. I don’t want no character—I’m going to be 


married. 


But they're not all as good as that, you know. 
Mr. Purr. 
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OUR GIRLS. Oo 


ITT. 


S Lascelles was returning to the Uni- 
versity he promised to give Bampton 
the deuce’s own rowing, but, on re- 
flection, he changed his mind. Rowley 
might be useful to him. 

He found him in a moody humour. 
Lascelles looped his arm through his 
friend’s and took him aside con- 
fidentially (which action carried 
apology and _ good-fellowship with 
it), and told him what had happened 
—and what had not. 

« And I heard the fair one say,” he said—‘‘ she looked 
over her shoulder at me and I distinctly heard her say, 
‘Oh! I like the other best !’” 

This pleased Rowley, as Lascelles knew it would, and 
his fat body shook with pardonable vanity. He was a 
simple fellow. 

The next day they searched the town together, in vain, 
to see ‘‘ Our Girls.” 

‘They must be new to the place,” observed Rowley. 

‘“Yes,” said Lascelles, ‘‘we’ve never seen ’em at the 
Cathedral.” | 

They saw them, though, at the Cathedral the morning 
after. It was Sunday. And “ Our Girls” saw them. 
The boys couldn’t get near them during the service, as 
the students of the University must always sit apart in 
the proper seats allotted them in the chancel; but they 
all commanded an unrestricted view of each other, and 
the most desperate flirtation with the eye began and 
continued throughout the service. 

When church was over, the boys cut it short to the 
entrance and waited for the girls. They came, and, alas! 
to the students’ disappointment, closely attended by a 
middle-aged gentleman and two middle-aged ladies, who 
took the stream together. They were the father and 
mother and aunt of Celia Bethune, and the mother and 
uncle and aunt of Kate Rowland. 

‘‘No following ’em this morning,’ 
indicating the older folk. 

“No,” returned Bampton, ‘‘nor time to do so if they 
were alone. It’s 12.30, and we must be in by one if we 
want our lunch. I know I want mine 5 

«You're a vulgar beast,” said Lascelles. _ 

‘* But you’ve seen more of ’em than I have, and you 
may be hard hit.” 

‘‘Hard hit be hanged! I’m not so hard hit that it 
interferes with my appetite.” | 

The next day Lascelles went out by himself again. 
Rowley was reading. 

Lascelles didn’t meet the girls; nor did he the day 
after. On Wednesday, however, he was more fortunate. 
He saw them crossing the Green, and he watched them 
go into the Cathedral, where there was service and 
anthem-singing every afternoon at four. 

Lascelles ran back to the University, and dragged 
Bampton out. Together they visited the Cathedral. 
The girls quizzed them at once, and didn’t seem dis- 
pleased. . 

Not a great many minutes elapsed before Miss Row- 
land remarked to Miss Bethune that it was a shame to 
waste the sunshine indoors. Miss Bethune agreed with her 
—she nearly always did—and they got up and went out. 

Now, this would have been an awkward moment for 
the students if. the girls had left the Cathedral without 


, 


said Lascelles, 


noticing them as they made their exit; but this they 
mercifully refrained from doing—at least, Miss Rowland 
did. On the contrary, it must be admitted they looked 
at them encouragingly—at least, Miss Rowland did. 
Miss Bethune looked anything—or nothing. 

No sooner were they out of sight than the boys were 
on their feet. They hurried out. There were the girls, 
sauntering along towards Prebend’s Walk, which was 
the nearest branch to the river. 

‘Shall we speak to them?” asked Lascelles, as they 
followed in their footsteps. 

‘‘ Not yet,” said Bampton. 

‘‘T don’t mean here and now, you gummy. I mean, 
shall we speak to them if the chance presents itself? ”’ 

‘Tf the chance really presents itself, yes. But we 
must be careful. We ought to learn who they are first.” 

‘«‘They’re lady-girls,”’ said Lascelles. - 

‘‘T can see that, of course; and therefore I say we 
must be careful. I’m not thinking of ourselves so much 
as I am of them. It would be a pity to offend them, 
and so put an end to this little pleasantry.” 

‘‘ But they’ve given us such encouragement.’ 

“Ah!” sighed Bampton, with the air of a philosopher, 
‘¢don’t put your faith in woman’s encouragement.” 

“You're right, Rowley, upon my soul, you’re right. 
Me ee Of course you're right,” Lascelles said again 
after a pause, ‘“‘I know these things as well as you, you 
know, only one doesn’t want to know ’em sometimes. 
Anyway, you'll agree with me that we must find out 
where they live ?”’ : 
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“You ARE SIMPLY NOTHING AT ALL!” 


‘¢Oh, yes, there’s no harm in.that, merely.’’ 

‘¢ And we must follow them until we do.” 

‘‘ Well, they don’t live in.Kinna Wood.” 

They had followed them into a beautiful little forest of 
pines on the banks of the River Stier. Celia was sitting on 
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a, form. 
pretending to read, looked for the nearer approach of 


Lascelles and Bampton. 
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“Our GIRLS’? PROMENADING BEFORE “OuR Boys.” 


her admiring the surrounding scenery, which was 
‘*‘ beautiful exceedingly.” 

‘¢T can see them,” said Miss Bethune. 

‘¢Celia, let us engage in a friendly rivalry. Tell me, 
which do you like the better : us 

“Bh?” 

‘‘T say, which do you like the better?” 

‘¢The—the fat one, dear!’ 

‘Get away with you! You say that for fear I win the 
tall one, and you won’t look small. Now, you know you 
like the handsome one best, and so do I; so we'll be 
rivals. Now you are very pretty whilst I am——’”’ 

‘‘ Oh, you are very good- looking, dear.” 

‘ No—very intelligent.” 

“ Then—then don’t you think J am very intelligent ?”’ 

‘* Not very—do you?” 

‘¢ Perhaps not.” . 

“You are simply nothing at all.” 

Celia, was not offended. She was too great a little 


noodle to take offence—she may Have been hurt—at what ~ 


her cousin said, whom she looked up to and thought her 
teaching must be right. 

i But, ” said Kate, ‘ you have a point in your favour.” 

“Of course I have, dear, for if I am pretty and you 
are only intelligent 

‘¢ Only intelligent. ° But go on.” 

es They can see my prettiness, and can’t your intelli- 
gence. 

‘There is some logic in that, and that is the point in 
your favour of which I spoke. Still, I don’t altogether 
agree with you or myself. However-—” 

~« They can’t tell how intelligent you really are until 
you aa to them.” 

$6 re) 


“Well, we can’t quite start on equal terms until you | 


do speak to them.” 
“Well ?” 
‘‘ Well—speak to them.” 
‘Bravo! my dear Celia. 
than I gave you credit for.” 
‘‘ Here they are.’ 
Lascelles anc’ Bampton were not more than a couple 
of yards off. Miss Rowland faced them with a smile which 
was at once directed to the two young men. It was an 
inviting smile—a smile which lived and said, ‘‘ Come 


You have more intelligence 


She took a novelette out of her pocket and 


Kate was standing in front of | 
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on!” Lascelles came on. He raised his cap. Then 
Kate’s face underwent .a change. She turned her back 
upon him, and engaged herself with Miss Bethune. 
Lascelles passed on, looking the fool he felt. He was 
quickly followed by Bampton, who was nearly choking 
with suppressed laughter, and together they sat down o1 
the nearest form. | 

For some minutes neither dare look round. At last 
Lascelles plucked pp courage. Miss Bethune was peep- 
ing at him over her novelette. Miss Roland was looking 
everywhere i in quick succession but in his direction, nor 
would she for some little time. Presently she sat down, 
prance at Lascelles as she did so. She whispered to 

elia 

Soon the girls rose arm-in-arm, and promenaded to and 
fro close to—very close to—the two young students, and 
spoke the following colloquy in very loud voices: 

‘“‘ And, oh, Celia!” exclaimed Kate, when they were 
well within earshot, and as though continuing an ani- 
mated conversation, ‘‘ don’t forget to buy the tickets for 
the concert to- night at the Town Hall. You must come. 
My mother’s chaperoning me, it’s true; but she’s sure to 
go to sleep in the middle of it, and I shall be all alone, 
as it were, with nobody to talk to. . So you zwzll come, 
won't you?” 

‘‘ All right, dear. I'll get the tickets at Galengale’s.” 

Lascelles smacked Brampton’s fleshy knee and said : 

‘‘ Concert !—Town Hall !—to-night !—we must go !— 
get Old Happy to let us out! By Jove!” And he 
smacked Rowley’s knee again. Rowley winced. 

The girls returned. | 

‘‘ Now what shall we do?” began Kate again, within 
a, few feet of the students. “Shall we write to them?” 

‘« Yes, if you like, dear.” 

‘* Love-letters ?” 


“Our GIRLS’ WENT SLOWLY DOWN THE SLOPE AND AWAY 
FROM THEM, 


‘Oh, yes! love-letters.” 
‘¢ But do you think it would be indiscreet ?”’ 
‘Oh, no—at least, not very.” 
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“They're gentlemen, aren’t they ?” 

« Quite.” 

‘Then let us write at once.” 

The girls ran off. 

Lascelles smacked Bampton’s knee again with extra 
enthusiasm. Bampton rubbed the place. 

“They're going to write to us,’ said Lascelles. 
‘“ Rowley, you scoundrel, they’re going to a 

‘‘ Yes,” interrupted Rowley, as he saw the other’s hand 
lifted again for action; ‘‘ try the other knee, old fellow, 
this one’s sore.” 

The girls sat down on their original form. Kate 
produced a sheet of paper and an envelope, and with the 
gold pencil depending from her chatelaine she fell to to 
writing, to all intents and purposes, a most important 
letter. Having finished her part, she handed it to Celia, 
who read it approvingly and, apparently, added a few 
lines. Then Miss Rowland folded it 
very deliberately, put it in the envelope 
with great precision, gummed it down 
with anxious care, and :got up with 
Celia. They looked at the boys, who 
had never taken their. eyes off them. 
Then they, to the open-mouthed amaze- fr 
ment of the students, went slowly lif, 
down the slope and away from them. {Ii fh 
Lascelles and: Bampton rose .as one TN AL pith 
man and looked after them. They 
were gradually disappearing down the 
hill-side. The students simultaneously 
mounted the form and watched the 
retreating figures in wonderment. A 
distance of some two hundred yards 
separated them now. At last the 
girls turned and, making sure that 
they were observed, Kate placed the 
letter at the base of a pine. Then 
Celia and she raced down to the 
river’s edge and tore along the bank 
with all their might and main. Ata 
certain bend of the river they stopped and looked back. 
They were just in time to see Lascelles pick up the letter. 
They saw him tear open the envelope, pull out the sheet 
of paper, and turn it over and over and over again. They 
saw him show it to Bampton in utter bewilderment. 
It was blank! The wind carried the merry laugh of 
Kate up the hill-side, and cap and gown were fain to 
laugh too. : 

‘‘ After them,” shouted Lascelles, and the race began. 

It was soon over. They all but caught up to them 
when, gaining Prebend’s Walk, which was not an 
unfrequented neighbourhood, the girls slackened their 
speed; and they crossed the Cathedral Green with all 
the composure and dignity of two particularly well-bred 
young ladies. 

‘¢ Now, dear,” said Kate, ‘do you go and see after the 
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“By Gap!” SAID LASCELLES, “sSHE's 
GONE INTO DIVINITY HovsE,” 
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Neon ticket, while I pop in and have a chat with Aunt 
e.” 

“Very well; you won’t leave until I come back.” 

‘* No.” 

This was not said in the hearing of the students. 

Miss Bethune went in the direction of the town. Miss 
Rowland crossed to her cousin’s place which was situated 
in the extreme north-east corner of Cathedral Green. 

‘Where are you going?’’ asked Lascelles, detaining 
Rowley by the arm. 

‘I’m going to follow the fair girl.”’ 

‘I’m going to follow the dark girl—come with me.”’’ 

‘‘No, I mean to go after mine.” 

‘What a selfish brute you are,” said Lascelles 
‘‘ you never do anything to please me.” 

‘You mean you will never let me do anything to 
please myself. Hullo, look!” exclaimed Rowley. 

‘“ By gad!” said Lascelles, ‘she’s 
gone into Divinity House. Hooray! 
Why there’s the old gentleman we 
met atthe Cathedral. He must be her 
father. So, my beauty, I’ve run you 
to earth at last. Ha, hal” 

“Fancy,” said Rowley, ‘ Divinity 
House is let after all.” 

‘‘Ha, ha! that haunted, ramshackle 


by heavens, it’s worthy its name 
since she lives there. Hi, Peters (to 
the postman), who's taken Divinity 
House ?”’ 


daughter.” | 
‘‘ Bethune ?.” 
‘‘ Yes, sir.” 4 se 
“Thank you, Peters, thank you. 
Now, Rowley, old friend, let’s go into 
the town and— You’ve got a few 
shillings, haven’t you?”’ i 
‘« Yes.” Oe ; 
‘¢ Then let’s go into the town and drink her health.” 
‘‘ And get the tickets for the concert.” 
‘‘ And get the tickets for the concert.” 


(To be continued next week.) 


_ Making Money. 
‘Ts Abraham Benjamin Mosg.a rich man?” 
‘I imagine he is. He has made a composition with 
his creditors no fewer than four timés.” 
Tus Charge of the Light Brigade: That of the gas- 
fitter for repairs. 
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Dalntles In Endless 
Varlety. 
THE CHOICEST DISHES AND THE RICHEST CUSTARD. 


The Editor of JUDY begs to inform his Correspondents that, when accompanied by a stamped and directed envelope, a rejected article or sketch will always be returned. 


old barn ; but it’s a palace now, and, | 


‘‘“Mr. and Mrs. Bethune, and their | 
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Orator. 
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A GRIEVANCE. 


Wor I si 1s JES’ THIS: Wor. DO WE want wiv LorororER? Wor I wring Is THIsH YER: Wor 


WE'RE GOIN’ TO ARST FOR, THAT SIME WE’RE GOIN’ TO "AVE! ‘Wor ARE WE AGGITATIN’ roR? W’y— 
UNIVERSAL SUFFERING, rHart’s wort it 1s!! 


An’ we’tt ’AVE rr, too! [And they did. 
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LONDON: October 25, 1895. 


TitLEs continue to flow forth from the fountain of 
honour, in celebration of the return of the Conservative 
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BARON HENRY DE WORMS. 


to place and power. Three new Tory peers now enter 
the Upper Chamber, in the persons of Baron Henry de 
Worms, Sir Algernon Borthwick, and the Right Honour- 
able David Robert Plunket. 7 

* * 


7° * a 
In Baron Henry de Worms I have a certain personal 
interest. I once acquired a permanent position on a 
weekly paper by lampooning him. 
' a 


* , 

It was in my early days, when I had to fight hard for 
my bread and butter, and accept work, wherever work 
was to be got, without troubling my head about the 
political (or other) opinions of editors who were willing 
to print 1t and pay for it. I wrote to the editor of a 
certain Radical journal, offering to write humorous 
political verse on reasonable terms. He replied, inviting 
me to call. When I came he was too busy to see me, but 
shouted down the speaking-tube that I might write him 
a political poem and send it in the same afternoon. I 
object, on principle, to writing: poetry against time; but 
as Sir Edwin Arnold, Mr. Alfred Austin, and other great 
poets are willing to do this when Royal Princes die, I did 
not press the point. I just called up the tube to ask 
whether the editor wished for a poem on any particular 
subject. ‘‘ Up goes the price of sugar,’’ was the answer 
that came down to me; and so I went home and Jam- 
pooned Baron Henry de Worms for his action in the 
matter of the Sugar Bounties, with the result that my 
editor was pleased, and offered me half-a-guinea a week 
to lampoon all the Conservatives in turn. I did so for 


about six weeks, until, coming down one afternoon to. 


Stonecutter Street, I found the shutters up and the 
Radical newspaper defunct. 
+ * 
It is improbable that Baron Henry de Worms bears me 
any grudge for this lampoon. I do not even flatter 
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myself that he ever read it. Consequently there is no 
need for me to apologise—the more especially as I still 
believe with all the Liberal Unionists and most of the 
Conservatives, that his:action regarding Sugar Bounties 
was mistaken. None the less, I am glad to see him made 
a peer. He is a most accomplished gentleman, an 
admirable linguist, an author of a readable biographical 
work, a magistrate, a deputy lieutenant, and a Fellow of 
King’s College, London. , , 
. * 


Of all the three peerages, however, the most popular 
is. that conferred upon Sir Algernon Borthwick. Even 
the Radicals are pleased with that. If there are to be 
Tory peers at all, they say, Sir Algernon is as good a 


.manas could be chosen. , , - 
a 


Sir Algernon Borthwick deserves well of his country- 
men for many reasons—but chiefly as a Conservative and 
a journalist. In the former capacity he founded the 
Primrose League;.in the latter he has done good work 
as President of the Institute of Journalists. 

* 

It was a great thing for the Institute of Journalists to 
have the active aid of such a man as Sir Algernon 
Borthwick. Without his zealous co-operation, and that 
of one or two other notables, that body might never have 
come to any good. A great many journalists said 
invidious things about it in its early days. They talked 
of it as an organisation formed to enable country reporters 
to persuade each other that they were gentlemen ; and 
they made lists of eminent journalists—men like H: D 
Traill, Sidney Low, E. : . 4 
T. Cooke, etc. — who , 
stood aloof from it, and 
so deprived it of the 
representative character 
at which it aimed. At 
this moment of peril, 
the whole social weight 
of the Morning Post was 
thrown into the scale and 
turned the balance in 
its favour. Decidedly, 
therefore, Sir Algernon 
Borthwick has deserved 
well of the pressmen of 
the country. 

* 


It was thought that 
Sir Algernon Borthwick 
would have been pro- 
moted to the peerage 
long ago, but there was 
a good reason why he had 
to be passed over. It 
was felt that it would be 
invidious to honour the 
Morning Post without 
simultaneously honour- 
ing the Temes. It was 
also felt that it would 
be indiscreet to honour 
the Tunes at a moment 
when the recollection of 
the Pigott forgeries was fresh in the public mind. Con- 
sequently Sir Algernon Borthwick had to wait awhile for 
that public recognition of his services on which we are 
now all delighted to congratulate him. 
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Sir ALGERNON BORTHWICK. 
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~ Let it always be remembered that Sir Algernon Borth- 
wick has been a real working journalist, and not merely 
a titular pressman. When Mr. Joseph Hutton 
went the round of London dailies, to inter- 
view all the editors for an American magazine, 
-he found Sir Algernon Borthwick editing the 
Morning Post in his shirt sleeves. But Sir 
Algernon has, in his time, done even harder 
work than this. He was one of the English 
pressmen who made their home in Paris 
during the memorable siege. His letters home 
did not, indeed, attract so much attention as 
those of Mr. Labouchere, nor were they as 
good as those of Mr. John Augustus O’Shea, 
who, of late years, seems somehow to have 
dropped out of the running. But he endured 
considerable hardship all the same, and knew 
what it was to wonder whether his beef was 
cut from a cab horse or from one of the wild 
beasts in the Jardin des Plantes. 

* % 


Sir Algernon Borthwick was knighted in 
1880, and made a baronet in 1887—the year 
of Jubilee. He is 65 years of age, and has 
for ten of those years sat in Parliament as 
the representative of the aristocratic borough 
of South Kensington. 

* * 


The other new peer, as I have said, is 
the Right Honourable David Robert Plunket, 
who shares with Mr. Carron the representa- 
tion of Dublin University. 

% 


In the House of Commons Mr. Plunket 
holds a high reputation for eloquence, of the stately and 
ornamental rather than of the practical and incisive kind. 


THE RIGHT Hon. DAVID 
ROBERT PLUNKET. 
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Perhaps he sustains that reputation the more easily 
because his eloquence is an occasional treat, and not a 
standing dish, like the eloquence, we will say, 
of Mr. Healy. ae 


Mr. Plunket has held a professorship at 
Dublin—the Professorship of Constitutional 
and Criminal Law—and he has held office 
under previous Conservative Administrations. 
He was Solicitor-General for Ireland from 
1875 to 1877; he was made Paymaster-General 
in 1880; he has held the post of First Com- 
missioner of Works on two separate occasions. 
In the present Government he holds no office, 
his indifferent health preventing him from 
accepting any; but he is not such an invalid 
but that his rhetoric may still, from time to 
time, dignify the House of Lords. Mr. Plunket 
is the author of the ‘ Life and Speeches of 
Lord Plunket,” and is a director of the London 
and North Western Railway. 

THe SPEAKER. 


‘“‘Marm,” said the tramp, to a lady he met 
in the street, ‘‘ there’s somethin’ in your face 
wot says as plain as words could that .you 
never refewse a copper to the deservin’ pore!” 

And when she handed him over to a police- 
man for begging, that tramp felt that the 
English language possesses an uncomfortable 
number of phrases with double meanings. 


- —— 49 - -— 


A Cask of Ill-treatment: A doctor treating the case of 


a sick patient. 
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BITS OF TURF. 


ONOURED MADAM,—I have 
shaken the lime-laden dust of 
Newmarket from my feet, 
brushed that which my knees 
and elbows collected beneath 
the seat of a first-class com- 
partment of a homeward-bound 
train from my garments, and 
. my comments upon the de- 
7 ad parted Houghton Week at head- 
quarters shall be brief. To the 
shame of the town and its townfolk be it stated, in 
italics, that—There is not a single pawinbrokiny establish- 
ment in the whole of Newmarket / 


* ’ 

This is not as it should be, for there are times when 
Newmarket is a delightful place—to get away from! 
Would Beau Brummell, I wonder, who, a short century 
ago capered about the Heath in a green cut-away coat, 
just a leetle too tight for him across the wishbone, 
leathers, and top-boots, have eulogised the place as he 
did if he hadn’t felt securely sure that ‘‘ George’ had 
taken ‘‘returns”’ when he booked at Liverpool Street ? 
And all the time that Lord James Douglas was writing 
up the town—“‘ Go there; live there; keep a stud there’’— 
was he not cheered by the reflection that there was always 
five-and-tenpence-halfpenny, the ‘‘third-class parly’’ to 
town, in the little kicking-mule bank in which he deposited 
his winnings at ‘‘ Halfpenny Nap,” and which stood upon 


the parlour mantelpiece? There is no disgrace in having 
a little transaction with a pawnbroker ; indeed, I may say 
that I frequ but let 
that pass, as Wun 
Lung remarked at the 
Battle of Kow Tung as 
he observed a Japanese 
cannon ball coming his 
way and took two paces @ 
to the left to dodge it. \ 
* 


* \ 
The impious race \ 
goer who only studies \ 


J ait 


the towns he visits to 
the extent of dis- 
covering the best | a 
taverns for a chop or ke 
steak may to this day ,\\ 

be in ignorance of the \\ / 
fact that it was at New- ~ / 

market that Good ~— / 
Queen Anne (whose 
regretted demise is 
even now alluded to 
occasionally) knighted 
Isaac Newton. It was 
In recognition of his 
‘‘valuable essay on the odds in throwing dice,” and Ike 
was in Pawn at his lodgings when his Quecn in one move 


THE GETTING HOME STAKES. 
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made a Knight of him. Chest(t) like her, you may 
remark. Pa 
ae 

The principal Newtons to-day are the owner of Dum- 

barton and the beak at Marlborough Street, but Ike’s 


rn 


THE QUEEN SHAKES IKE FOR THE DRINKS. 


memory is still kept green : sportsmen staying in Newmar- 
ket frequently. get out the dice-box and make a night of it! 
* % 

To such a proceeding what would Mr. Hawke say ? 
But then your Anti’s always were as inconsistent as they 
are intolerable. Though the Puritans of old never 
betted on the tape, you could see ’em almost any day 
gambolling in the stocks! 

* % 

Iam not surprised to hear that Wise Virgin has been 
coughing: she always was a little hoarse—barely fifteen 
hands, I should say. All coughs should: be ‘ treated” 
promptly—bar the hiccough—and Neville, the trainer, 
‘will do weli to give her a mixture of equal parts of syrup 
of squills, paregoric, landanum and ipecacuanha at bed- 
time, say a footbathful to the dose. She ‘should ‘not 
breathe the night air,” as the doctors say, though 1 cannot 
see what else there is for her to breathe between sunset 
and sunrise, but perhaps some invalids who have been 
similarly. advised will tell us what they used ? 

* %& : 


Fanny Burney having ‘‘sold”’ Charlie White, Charles 
has returned the compliment, and all that her stall in 
his stable now contains is an aching void and a double 
armful of clean straw. In the Interchange of Courtesies 
Stakes Charles must never be left out. 

% ; 

Fivery self-respecting Londoner will flock to Kempton 
and Hurst—why not re-christen ’em Hyde’s Park and 
Davis’ Treat ?—at the end of the week, but, in the mean- 
time, the sweetest of her sex, the Honourable Rosamonde, 
claims me to chaperon her to Birmingham and back. “It 
Shell (be) don’,” I replied—though I doubt whether she 
knows any more about the cheery Glerk of the Course 
than a missing ingot does of the differential calculus! A 
leading feature of the new course is the cold collation, and, 
as most of the owners and trainers enter themselves for 
an early run on it, I find that :— 


The best of stable information 
Is whispered o’er that cold collation— 


Something after this style :— 
‘¢My mare was never better, Sir, and is sure to run 
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well on—the deep shell, waiter, with the beards on. I 
mean to have—cut o’ that galantine an’ a bit o’ the 


_ jelly—ah, yes, on her to win, and a—mustard, waiter— 


for a shop !”’ : 

“Thanks,” says you. ‘That colt of Wadlow’s is 
favourite, but he couldn’t beat—a whisky and a smali 
soda—at Sandown ; I’m not likely to forget it as I had— 
a claw of that lobster and a spoonful of mayonnaise—on 
him, and he was beaten, ends up, by—by—the bill, 


“waiter ! ”’ 


Adios, Madam. 
Yours ambiguously, 


| KopsPur. . 
The Turf Taver—I mean, Club, 


Tuesday night. 


* 

Gatwick (pronounced Gat’ick by the best people) is 
something between London and Brighton. That is to 
say, it’s twenty-six miles down the L.B. & 8.C. line, 
which admirable railway (as a rule) runs you down in 
forty-five minutes (as a rule). When I say Gat’ick (and 
I do say Gat’ick, for I'am one of the best people), when 
T say Gat’ick is something between London and Brighton, 
T also mean that it is, in my opinion, quite as enjoyable 
a, place as London and a deticed deal more enjoyable than 
Brighton. | , 

You can see the races—the starts and the finishes, and 
you can, at least I can (sometimes), see the finishes first. 
For instance, I saw Minstrel Boy finish first. Then the 
paddock is situated pleasantly with the rings, and it 
is paved with asphalte so that in dirty weather you are 
not tramping all the time on the damp turf. Gat’ick, 


- indeed, is altogether well—except in one department, and 


that is the dining department, which is not too large and 
not too well shut out from the vulgar crowd. | 


* % 
* 


Sanpown Parx.—lIf I like one race-meeting better than 
another (and I do), it is the Sandown Steeplechase. Like 
’em so much that I should be content to watch the brave 
jocks and gees jump the hurdles without betting. Per- 


haps it would be better for me (and others), as a rule, if 
that were the course I pursued. But it isn’t. I can 


CURING HER CouGH. 


wish for no better fun than to win on the first race, as I 
did very nicely on Cello, and then go, as I did, to the 
properly appointed pavilion and tuck into the roast 
mutton and jelly which they serve up to you piping hot. 
So much for Sandown. 
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FROM TOWN, 


‘Not mucH tuck, UNCLE. 
ABOUT THE HOUSE.” 


EDUCATION IS VEXATION. 


WHEN opening the new Liberal Club at Scarborough 
recently, Lord Rosebery quoted the advice of a 
great statesman, who said: ‘“‘ Register, register, register! ”’ 
This his lordship supplemented by a little piece of advice 
of his own, which was: ‘‘ Educate, educate, educate!” 
As Mr. John Le Hay’s dummy old man might say: 
‘‘ Educate is good! Have ’alf a dollar on it next time it 
runs!’ Considering that education has already proved to 
be the bane of Radicalism, considering that no University 
returns a Liberal member, considering that for Lord Rose- 
bery’s own majority in the last Parliament he was in- 
debted to Irish illiterates, and considering that there is 
hardly a Board School child who has not passed the fifth 
standard that is not a rabid Tory, Hducate is good/ As 
Lord Rosebery himself admitted at Scarborough in the 
very self-same speech: ‘‘ They (the Radicals) had a right, 
after the Education Act had been in force a quarter of a 
century, to feel some disappointment at its results.” We 
should think so indeed! And when the Education Act 
has been in force for half a century, Lord Rosebery and 
his mouldy crew will feel even more disappointed still. 
How true it is, as Jupy remarked some month or two 
ago, that the Eix-Premier never opens his mouth without 
Putting his foot in it! 

The fact is that education is death to Radicalism, as all 


ONLY GOT ONE Cock PHEASANT—RATHER FINE BIRD—SAUCY BEAST WAS. HANGING 


the so-called Radicals except Lord Rosebery are beginning 
to discover. Had the same average of education existed 
in Ireland as in England at the election before last, no 
opportunity would have been afforded to Lord Rosebery 
to carry on the Opera Bouffe government which made 
England the laughing-stock of Europe. As matters now 
stand, the Irish as a nation, are intensely relieved to find 
that the needy adventurers by whom, under priestly in- 
timidation, they are represented, have no longer any 
mischievous importance. Education in Great Britain 
has so far advanced as to prevent a small minority of 
English, Scotch and Welsh malcontents joining hands 
with the a«educated Irish to swamp the solid opinion of 
the instructed. That is what education has done: and 
for our part Lord Rosebery is welcome to shout ‘‘ Edu- 
cate’ once, twice, thrice, or until he is blue in the face. 


Oh, Woman! Woman! 


Colonel McCurrie (just arrived per P. and O.). Why, 
Synnick, my dear fellow, what on earth are you doing 
here, with all those shikkar traps? Why, I heard that 
you had married little May Hetherington of the 
Hilarity 


Synnick, So I did; but the promise of May ended 
before Jeune | 
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THE ASS IN THE LION’S SKIN. 


Lately on Show at Scarborough. 


Scene: At Old Mother Emptage’s. 


Mother; Justina, her rapid daughter; Claude (who 
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MASKS AND FACES. 
“THE BENEFIT OF THE DOUBT.” 


ACT I. 
Discovered Old 


ought to be), her son; Sir Fletcher Portwood, M.P., 
and Inberal bore; Mrs. Cloys, her sister and dragon, 
and the furniture. 


Tina. 
Mrs. Q. T. 
Mrs. E. 
Sir F-. 
Mrs. C. 
Claude. 
Tina. 
Mrs. Q. T. 


Tina. 
Mrs. Q. T. 


Tina. 


Mrs. Q. T. 


Enter Mrs. Quinton Twelves. 


Hullo! here’s Mrs. On-the-Quiet. 

I’ve just left the court. Theophila’s cleared. 
Thank heaven! Then I’m a happy mother. 
And I’m a good uncle. 

I’m still worthy to be the bishop’s wife. 

My honour is saved. 

And my rapidity is only innocence. 

Yes, Tina; but how is it you’ve not been in 
court ? and why am J here? 

Pinero only knows. . 


You're a fashionable and New Woman; your 


sister is the cause of an application for judi- 
cial separation, and you're not in court! 
It isn’t natural. You’re on the stage when 
That’s just it. I’monthestage. Now, in real 
life : 

Exactly. I anticipate you. Well, I’ve said 
all I’ve got to say. I don’t come on again ; 
I don’t know why I ever came on at all. 
Good-bye for ever. [Exit. 


Enter Fraser and Theophila, lis wife. . 


All. 
Theo. 


Afvs. BE. 


Tina. 


Sir F. 
Mrs. C. 
sur fF. 


Claude. 
Mrs. C. 
Claude. 


Mrs. C. 
Fra. 
Mis. C. 
Theo. 
Fra. 
Theo. 


Fra. 
Theo. 
lI’ra. 
T heo. 
Fra. 


Congratulations ! 

Congratulations? Peugh! The judge, drat 

him! has given me ‘‘The Benefit of the 

Doubt.” 

Oh, law! Then I’m an wnhappy mother ! 

‘‘The Benefit of the Doubt”! I must go and 

lie down on my bed, and take off my corsets. 

[Eat to bed. 

‘The Benefit of the Doubt”! I wonder 

what construction people will now put upon 

my rapidity! I must take off my corsets and 

practice. |Ezit to piano. 

‘‘The Benefit of the Doubt 

Where are you going, brother? 

I’m a wicked uncle, and I’m going to unbutton 

my waistcoat and walk in the Euston Road. 

[Exit to the Euston Road. 

‘The Benefit of the-——” 

Claude, where are-you going ? 

To the dogs, aunt—to the dogs! lam my 

sister’s brother, and ‘‘The Benefit of the 

Doubt” falls upon me. I must undo my 

braces and think it out. ee to think wt out. 

Fraser, do you want to take anything off? 

Only myself, Mrs. Cloys, and my wife. 

I'll leave you. [She leaves them. . 

Well ? 

Theo, we must shut ourselves up in Scotland. 

No; we must live it down in London. Iam 

innocent. 

You have ‘‘ The Benefit of the Doubt.” 

Do you doubt me? 

I’ll tell you when I get you to Scotland. 

You will never get me to Scotland. 

We shall see. I'll call for you about nine. 
[Ezxit. 


"1 [going. 


T heo. 


‘“‘The Benefit of the Doubt”! Ugh! They 
all think me guilty. When my people take 
off their corsets, and unbutton their waist- 
coats, and undo their braces, and when my 
husband wants to go to Scotland to put on 
kilts, I know that they all think me guilty. 
Very well. He can go his way, and I'll go 
mine. I'll take off my corsets—I. mean I'll 
put on my bonnet, and go to John Allingham. 
[Hatt to John Allingham. 


ACT II. 
ScenE: At John Allingham’s. Enter to him his wife, 
Olive. 
My wife! Yow here? 


John. 
Olive. 
John. 


Olive. 


John. 


Olive. 


John. 


Olave. 


Joh. 
Olive. 


Jolin. 


Olive. 


Valet. 
Olive. 


John. 


Olive. 
John. 


Olive. 


John. 


Olive. 


John. 


Olive. 


John. 


Olive. 


Johan. 


Olive. 


Yes, John. I want to be reconciled. 

Why, you only wanted to be separated this 
morning. 

Yes ; I’m tired of separation. Besides, a poor 
woman must have some amusement. Ha! 
ha! Mrs. Fraser’s paid for mine—and hers 
She’s innocent. 

And yours. 

I’m innocent. 

Of course you are, if she is, and you both 
have “* The Benefit of the Doubt.”’ Oh, John, 
I'll be such a good wife in future, always so 
thoughtful and kind: and I’ll never, never, never 
lose my temper again. Are we reconciled? 
(embracing him.) 

On one condition—that you clear Mrs. Fraser. 
Bah ae his face)—you care more for 
that little trollope than you do for me. There 
—(kisses the place)—forgive me: I forgot 
myself; let us be reconciled. How can I 
clear Mrs. Fraser ? 

By going about with her. 

All right, dear. I say, John, now that you’re 
here, I might as well dine with you. Just 
give me some sherry and bitters, please, will 
hat like a dear good boy? [Eait John for S. 
and B. 


Enter Valet. 
Letter for Mr. Allingham. 
Give itto me. (Eavt Valet). Good gracious? 
the villain! it’s from Mrs. Fraser ! 


Re-enter John with S. and B. 


Take that. 
Take that! It’s from Mrs. Fraser. 
How d’you know ? 


The writing. 
Yes, she wants to see me on business. 
You hypocrite! You—you—you 
Read for yourself. 

Forgive. me, John. Let. us. be reconeiled. 
Have her in and let me hear you together 
unheard. 
What for? 

To satisfy me. 


I want to know if she is 


worthy ‘‘The Benefit of the Doubt”? I want 
to listen, I want to hear if she makes love to 
you? 

But it’s such a beastly mean thing to do. 

If you refuse I shall think you a coward and 
both of you guilty. 
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John. 


Olive. 
John. 


Olive. 
John. 


Theo. 
Jolin. 
Theo. 
John. 


Theo. 


John. 


Theo. 


John. 


Theo. 


John. 
Theo. 


John. 
Theo. 


Pinero 


[Hatt Olive to listen. 
Enter Mrs: Fraser. 


' well! 


BY 
I’ve left my hus- 


‘ had nodinner since 


How d’you know such a thing would be 
evidence? Think how easily I could cheat 
you. All I’ve got to do when Mrs. Fraser 
comes in is to tell her that she must be careful 
not to make love to me as you are listening 
in the next room. 

But you wouldn’t tell her, would you” 

My dear Olive, I am a man who, during the 
absence of my wife, takes somebody else's 
wife to the opera, who drives, dines, and 
hunts with her; who, after the opera is over, 
sits out the fire with her, and you ask me 
would I tell her that my wife is listening in 
the next room. 

I beg your pardon, dear ; let us be reconciled. 
What’s that? It’s Mrs. Fraser. 

Go into the library, 

then, and listen. 


Brother John ! 
Mrs. Fraser ! 
Mrs. Fraser / Oh, 


What can I do for 
ou? 


band and I want 
you to give me £50. 
You want me to 
give you £50 for 
leaving your hus- 
band. 

Well, not exactly 
that, you know, 
but—oh, dear me, 
I feel so faint; I’ve 


yesterday. 

Then you want 
some champagne. 
(after drinking two 
tumblers of cham- 
pagne). 
Oh, John 
Yes, you owe John 
£50. 

John! 

Well? 

I am smarting under a reputation I don't 
deserve. They have given me ‘‘ The Benefit 
of The Doubt.” Iam innocent, vet do I feel 
worse than guilty. They say I’m naughty. 
I’m not. I’m good, but oh, let me, let me do 
something to earn my reputation. Take me ; 
I am yours; do what you will with me. Let 
us fly together ! [She flings herself upon 
him. Enter his wife. Tableat. 


ACT III. 


(aside). I’m in the deuce’s own fix. How on 
earth am I to wind up the confounded thing. 
Ah! Lhave it. I'll let the Bishop come on— 
odour of sanctity and all that—he shall take 
her under his wing. 


Enter The Bishop. 


The B. 


Olive. 
Jol. 
Olive. 
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My dear Mrs. Fraser, I’m the Bishop of Bt. 
Olphert’s, where the Dukes come from. Mrs. 
Allingham, I understand, the woman who 
brought you down, has offered to take you up 


-and you have very properly refused. You 


have acted wisely. Mrs. Allingham doesn’t 
count. Women carry no weight in these 
affairs. A man’s the thing. Come, birdie, 
come and live with me. [She goes, birdie goes, 
and lives with ham. 

John. 

Well? 

Let us be reconciled. 


CuRTAIN. 
x* *& 


* 
Pincro’s latest is, I think, particularly his best and 


Salisbury. WHERE HONOURABLE RESCUE AND DEFENCE 
CRIES NOW UPON THE NAME OF SALISBURY! 


[King John, Act V., Scene II., very — 
slightly altered. 


generally one of his worst 
efforts. It is splendidly cast, 
and whether it will prove suc- 
cessful or not we can only 
give him ‘“ The Benefit of the 
Doubt.” 


SMALL CHANGE. 

_ Lorp Rosesery, in-opening 
a, Liberal club at Scarborough, 
has stated that he regarded 
it ‘‘as a stable testimony and 
monument of Liberalism.” It 
is curious that even when 
dealing with politics the ex- 
Premier’s horseyness sticks to 
him. * * . 
* 

THE Middlesex County 
Council have issued a rabies- 
order. The members of the 
Council are not Turks, but 
they are obviously muzzlemen. 


THE cabmen who have 
passed a resolution calling for 
the removal of Mr. Newton 
from the bench are driving 
hard at the magistrate. 

%* * 


Tue fancy which the German 
Emperor has of making pres- 


entations which consist of his own bust is not calculated 
to give a good impression of him. It suggests that he 
has not a leg to stand upon. 

* * 


%& 
ALTHOUGH many eminent pianists earn a great deal of 
money they are constantly giving notes of hand. 
* * 


Kama and his brother chiefs are to interview Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain after he returns from abroad. This 
will be a black look out for the Colonial Secretary. 


«THe way these New Wimming take the bread out of 
our mouves,”’ said Hungry Michael, ‘is somethin’ 
exarsperatin’. W’y, ’ere’s my old woman, wot kep’ mein 
grub and wittles for twelve year, ’as gone on strike, and 
says she’s goin’ to stop at ome in futcher. That's wot 
comes of free lectoors and ’igher edukashun.” 


[Lait dismally to find a job. 
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ASCELLES and his faithful 
‘friend arrived at Galengale’s 
just as Miss Bethune was de- 
parting. Lascelles might have 
left the opening of the door 
‘for Celia to Bampton; but no, 
he selfishly took the honour 
himself. 

Celia smiled upon him and 
withdrew. 

‘“T want two tickets,” said 
Lascelles, ‘‘for this evening’s 
concert.” 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Galengale. 

“* And can you put us next 
to the young lady who’s just 
gone out ?”’ 

‘‘Yes, I can do that, sir,” 
and Galingale 
smiled. 

“And can 
you tell me 
who the 
young lady 
is?” asked 
Rowley. 

“T don’t 
know,” said 
Galengale, 
“‘she’s quite a stranger to me.” 

‘‘ Rowley,” whispered Lascelles, ‘‘dub 
up for these, old chap—lI’m short.” 

Bampton paid for the seats—they got 
‘Old Hoppy’s ” leave of absence—and 
they went to the concert, not in cap 
‘and gown, but resplendent in white 
waistcoats, if you please, and swallow 
tails. : 

They got there very early. The girls 
had not.yet turned up. Four and five 
seats deep on either side of them were 
empty. They hoped for the best. They 
had not long to wait. They came (with 
Mrs. Rowland) in fresh semi-evening 
dresses, and looked exceedingly nice, 
both of them. — | 

Now Rowley was sitting on Lascelles’s 
left, and they wondered one with the 
other which of the seats were theirs. 
If theirs were on the right, then Las- 
celles would sit next them—or Mrs. 
Rowland. If to the left, then Rowley, 
perhaps, would be the lucky man. The 
‘fortune, good or bad, fell to Rowley. 
Lascelles was unhappy. They were in 
the middle of the row and couldn’t very 
well change. It would have looked too 
pronounced. Besides, Rowley was very 
happy where he was. He was sitting 
next to Miss Bethune, who was sitting 
next her aunt, who was sitting next her 
daughter. Lascelles was the other end. 

Optical flirtation set in. | 

Half-way. through the programme, Lascelles whispered 
to Rowley : | 


9? 


? 
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OUR GIRLS. 


‘ Put your foot on hers.” 

‘““}ih?” asked Rowley, in a secret tone of voice. 

Bampton was a little deaf in one ear—the right ear— 
which, as it happened, was first to Lascelles. 

‘Put your foot on hers,” whispered Lascelles again. 

‘‘T can’t hear what you say, old chap,” and he pretty 
well boxed his own deaf ear in his endeavour to recall 


his affliction to his friend. 


Lascelles daren’t speak louder, for fear Miss Bethune 
would overhear him. He produced his pocket-book, 
scribbled on a leaf of it which he tore out, folded it once 
and slipped into Bampton’s hand. The instructions ran: 
‘‘Make up to her;-get into conversation somehow or 
other ; put your foot on hers.” | 

Rowley quietly looked about him, and finding Mrs. 
Rowland dozing and the audience intent on the stage— 
they were, in point of fact, bottling their laughter at an 
extremely plain woman reciting an extremely sentimental 
poem in an extremely comic fashion—Rowley placed the 
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THEY LAUGHED THE LADY OF THE “SHIKT” OFF THE STAGE. 


note, just as it was, on the arm of his chair nearest to 
Miss Bethune, and most ingeniously flicked it on to 
her lap. 
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She took it ‘tip, read it, smiled to herself, and gave it 
to Miss Rowland across her aunt. 

Kate read it, and screamed out laughing. 

Celia giggled at Kate. 

Lascelles roared at the two girls. 

Mrs. Rowland woke up and laughed stupidly. 

And Bampton—laughing certainly is contagious— 
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Bampton, with his raucous, intermittent guffaws, igno- 
rant of the joke, joined in the chorus. | 
Iiverybody looked round. Every eye was upon the 
quintette. Everyone thought they were laughing at the 
poor unoffending creature reciting ‘‘The Song of the 


i/ 
// 


CELIA CRIED. 


Shirt,” and then the pent-up risibility of the whole Town . 


Hall let itself loose, and they laughed the lady of the 
‘shirt’ off the stage. The girls laughed their mother 
and themselves out of the hall, and the students followed 
at a respectful distance. 

‘¢ What a dashed idiot you were!” said Lascelles. 

He told him what he had written, and Bampton, of 
the circumferential figure, rolled back to the Varsity in 
a paroxysm of cachinnation. 


V. 

On the morrow Kate Rowland left the city for a few 
days. 

The day after, Lascelles paid a visit to the swellest 
stationer’s in the town, and bought—he borrowed the 
money from Bampton—and bought an exquisite little 
portable piece of furniture which combined a writing desk 
and a work basket, both of which were replete with their 
respective fittings. 
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The day after that, again Miss Celia Bethune of 
Divinity House received the present: arid -a love-letter 
intended for her more deserving and intellectual cousin 
Kate. Needless to say, the vain little beauty was in the 
seventh heaven of delighted pride. Her eyes watered 
with joy. She hid the present, for the time being, in her 
wardrobe ; with the letter she clothed her heart. 

It was a hot-headed, boyish epistle full of love and 
doggerel-poetry. | 

He prefaced his tale of adoration with an apology for 
daring to address a being so superior to himself. 

He vowed he did so because he could not help it. 

- Would she forgive him ? 

It was not his fault, he pleaded, ers was the blame— 
she was so beautiful ! 

He accused her of eating her way into his very heart. 

He told her that it was in her power to plunge him 
into the deepest abyss of misery or raise him to empyrean 
happiness. | 

Which would she do ? 

Have mercy, he wrote. 

He expressed for her a passionate devotion, which an 
ineloquent pen could but faintly describe ; and then he 
endeavoured to faintly describe it in Alexandrine measure 
and he eminently succeeded. And the concluding lines of 
his appeal were: ‘ With all my-love to my first and last 
love. I am yours for ever and ever, The Honourable 
Collingwood Lascelles—the Tall, Dark Student; not the 
fat one.” 

Innocent little Celia was purely happy. — 

‘‘T’ve won him!” she told herself, and in her heart. 
she commiserated luckless Cousin Kate. 

She didn’t write to him. She didn’t know quite how 
to act—her cousin and guide was away. And she didn’t 
allow more than two days to elapse before she felt her 
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LASCELLES WALKED HIS BOOTS AWAY. 
way with her father and mother. She exhibited the 


winning token before them. She explained to them how 
Kate and she were rivals in the affections of a strange, 
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tall, dark handsome student of the University, called 
Collingwood Lascelles, and that that—the desk and 
basket—was the result. | . 

‘“‘T congratulate you,” said her father. ‘‘ We have only 
been in this city a fortnight, and you have stolen a 
march on your cousin Kate by bringing to your feet a 
youth who will one day be Lord Lascelles. I know the 
family well.” 


This was yet another new sensation for Celia. ‘“ My 


lady,” she thought. 

‘But you must return 
the work-basket,”’ said her 
mother. 

“And the writing-desk,”’ 
facetiously authorised her 
father. , 

Celia relapsed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bethune 
pointed out the impossibility 
of her keeping a present from 
a strange and probably irre- 
sponsible youth who took the 
liberty of addressing their 
daughter in secret from her 
parents. 

Celia objected. | 
. They objected to her ob- 
jection. 

Celia cried. _ i 

‘‘ Well,” she said, at last 
becoming reconciled to pro- 
priety, ‘‘Kateis coming home ~ 
to-morrow; I hope you will 
let me keep it until I have 
shown it to her”’—a propo- 
sition’ to wnich they con- 
ceded after some misgivings. 

‘To-morrow’ Kate re- 
turned. Lascelles met her 
at a flower-show. He was | 
alone; she was with her mother. She saw him, but 
pretended not to. She would not look his way. It 
exasperated him. He practised all sorts of little tricks 
to attract her attention, but, for some occult reason or 
other, she totally ignored him. 

He rapped his cane against the railings, and she looked 
on either side of him with solemn face and pricked-up 
ears. 

He brandished a rose at her, and she bowed to an 
imaginary courtier. He turned to see whom she was 
acknowledging, and,.finding there was no one possible, 
he looked back, and found her deep in conversation with 
her mother. | 

He ventured to toss a pebble on to her shoe, and she 
looked down at her foot for quite a long time. | 

He scrunched the gravel with his feet and tapped the 


LASCELLES UNDECKEIVED. 
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ground with his cane, and she looked over her opposite 
shoulder. 

Then, when he was quiet, she fixed her eyes upon his 
boots. Now, if there is one thing more irritating than 
another, it is a person scrutinising your boots. Lascelles 
flushed, and walked his boots away. 

But he did not lose sight of her. When they left the 
flower show he followed them. He followed them—not 


. far—to a little house on the outskirts of the town, where 


Miss Rowland kissed her 
mother, put her indoors, and 
began to retrace her steps. 
At the end of the road, 
where Lascelles was now in 
umbrage, there was a square. 
To get to Divinity House, 
Miss Rowland. was bound to 
_ take two of the. four sides. 
She chose the two, and Las- 
celles took the others. He 
pelted ‘round pell-mell, and 
reduced his speed to walking | 
on turning the third side, on 
which he discovered Miss 
Rowland advancing towards 
him. He screwed up pluck, 
and when within afew yards 
' of her he ‘took off his cap and 
said : . 
‘* Miss Bethune ?”’ 
“No,” said Miss Row- 
land, with a smile. 
“No ye 
$< No.” 
‘‘ thought—”’ he stam- 
*.meréd. . = 
‘Miss Rowland was going. 
.**Pray, Mademoiselle, . 
_ permit me to speak to you 
a& moment.” 
She paused. 
‘‘ Have—have you not re- 
ceived the—the present I 
~" sent you?” 
et Kate was an intelligent 
girl. She was also ‘self-possessed. She put two and 
two together and spoka straight. ta.the point. 
‘“T tell you, sir, T-am not Miss Bethune. [r—have 
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we been introduced.?’’”, 
“No,” said LaScelles, ‘‘but——” 7 
‘“Then,” said Miss Rowland, drawing herself up, “ how 
dare you stop and address me?” i, Se 
And she strode on majestically. 
(To be continued next week.) 
+9 


Net Results: Those of herring fisheries. 


Cadburys 


“The typical Cocoa of English 


manufacture. Absolutely Pure.” “2 ze. 


so-called Pure 
Foreign Cocoas.) 


—The Analyst. 
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of Pens write as 
Smoothly as a Lead Pencil 
—neither scratch nor spurt, the 
points being rounded by a special process. 
‘A Sixpenny Assorted Sample Box on application. 


The Editor begs to announce that, under no circumstances whatever, will rejected articles be returned. 
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‘‘SHALL I WIN A PAIR OF GLOVES? 
‘YES, IF YOU LIKE.” ; 
‘Bur po you THINK SHE’LL GIVE ME ’EM? ‘You KNOW I’M NoT GOING TCO KISS HER FOR NOTHING.” 
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LONDON: November 1, 1895. 


In the old days it was no rare thing for the man of 
letters to play his part in politics. Matthew Prior was 
an Ambassador; Addison was a Secretary of State: and 
other instances could, 
if necessary, be quoted. 
Of late years the men 
of letters have been 
more disposed to stick 
to literature; but Mr. 
Hall Caine is resolved 
to be an exception to 
the rule. He has gone 
to Canada to negotiate 
about Canadian copy- 
right; and though his 
commission is derived 
not from Her Majesty 
but from the Incor- 
porated Society of 
Authors, he is likely 
to have as much to 
say in the settlement 
as anyone. 

* 


aadey 
est (ay N N 


P \ * 
} : How rapidly Mr. 
, yy { Hall Caine has risen. 
| Hearing of him for the 
| i , first time is still one 
| 7 |||// bee of very comparatively 
RG |} recent memories. I was 
Ih Wy | a, schoolmaster at the 
YY ae time ; and one of my 
Val pupils—the son of a 
provincial editor—told 
me that his father had 
THE MAN OF LETTERS IN Pouitics. just discovered a new 
writer, and was print- 
ing a novel of his in the Saturday edition of his paper. 
The paper in question was the Liverpool Mercury, and 
the novel was ‘‘ The Shadow of a Crime.” And now the 
name of Mr. Hall Caine is known throughout the length 
and breadth of the United Kingdom, and ‘‘The Manx- 
man” has passed its fiftieth thousand, and the publishers 
who bought the copyright of ‘‘The Deemster”’ for £150 
refuse to pass it on to anyone else for anything less than 

a cool thousand. a 
* 


a 
= 


In appearance Mr. Hall Caine was, until lately, one of 
the most picturesque of all our literary men. His enemies 
accuse him of trying to look like Shakespeare; and he 
certainly has, from time to time, borne a superficial 
resemblance to the famous bust in the Parish Church of 
Stratford-on-Avon. Apart from this, his leonine locks, 
his velvet jacket, and his Bohemian hat could hardly 
fail to attract attention when he walked down the street. 
He did not look quite such a desperate character as 
‘‘Dick Donovan,” the famous author of the detective 
characters, but in his way, he certainly looked no less 
unique. 4s a 

* 


But that is an old story. When Mr. Hall Caine 
accepted his political mission from the Council of the 
Incorporated Society of Authors, he was at once, as it 
were, transformed before them. I saw him a few days 
before his departure from his native land. Attired in a 
faultless frock coat and a glossy silk hat, he could not 
have been better dressed if he had been on his way to a 
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wedding, So immediate is the effect of a sense of respon- 
sibility on those who are truly great. 
* * 


* 

As may be inferred from these remarks, one of Mr. 
Hall Caine’s most distinguishing characteristics is his 
seriousness. You would as soon expect a joke from him 
as from those Minor Prophets in whose style he is more 
than a little apt to write. There is no humour in the 
whole of his collected works; or, if there is any, it has 
escaped the notice of his readers. 

* * 


* 

There is one respect in which Mr. Hall Caine enjoys 
a good fortune which has been denied to most of his 
contemporaries. Though he writes of themes about 
which young ladies of seventeen are not supposed to 
know anything, public opinion has decided that his 
books may appropriately lie on the drawing-room tables 
of Clapham. The reason is that he treats indelicate 
themes in the tone of a moral teacher. Consequently, 
he is popular in quarters where writers like Mr. George 
Moore and Mr. Thomas Hardy, who only try to treat such 
themes after the fashion of artists, are not at all acceptable. 

%* * 
* 

The other gentleman whose portrait our artist has 
drawn this week is Mr. Bhownaggree, the member for 
Bethnal Green, who is to be dined and wined at the 
Mansion House, with Lord Harris in the chair, on 
November the 13th. * % 

* 


Mr. Bhownaggree is, of course, the new member for 
India, vice Mr. Naoroji, who was turned out at the last 
General Election. The difference between them is that, 
whereas Mr. Naoroji was a Radical, Mr. Bhownaggree is 
a Conservative. “ * 

& 

It is refreshing to find a native of our great Indian 
Empire rallying to the Tory side. It shows that the 
wild ideas of the National Congress have not got so firm 
a hold upon the country as some of us had feared; but 
that there are Indians who, knowing when they are well 
governed, are in no hurry to essay the difficult and con- 
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fusing task of governing themselves. May Mr. Bhown- 
ageoree sit long in the House of Commons and make 
many brilliant speeches, and always follow his party 
into the right division lobby. Tar SPEAKER. 


Fo 
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BITS OF TURF. 

Most EstimasLE Mapam,— 
A little mot (by the way, one 
might rather prettily, I think, 
allude to a new Hebrew baby in 
these terms) to lead off with. 
I was standing last Thursday 
shivering in the straw-strewn 
paddock on the Carholme with 
that delightful creature, the 
Countess of C , by my side, 
and as the runners came in 
after the Great Tom Stakes her 
dlaintiness asked : | 

‘‘What does the winner get, 
Koppy?” (a far too personal 
nickname for one who is con- 
tinuously producing manuscript 
for the printers). 

‘‘ About five hundred,” I re- 
‘plied. 

‘And those that run well, 
‘but don’t quite win?” | 

‘‘From five to fourteen 
pounds extra in the final han- 
dicap at Manchester,” I 
chuckled; and she gave mea 
tap on the arm with her opened 
raceglasses, Madam, that (I feel 
sure) seriously chipped the 
radius or the alna, and so dis- 
placed three or four of the © 
carpal bones of my right wrist 
that I fear I may experience 
some difficulty in manipulating 
the “naturals” at vingt-et-an 
at my Tripe Supper to Trainers 
at Liverpool on Thursday night. 

* * 


* 

I do not propose to dabble, 
Madam, with the Liverpool 
Cup, for which I have not yet 
seen (nor clo I wish to see) the 
*‘ acceptances.” To a keen, 
sensitive mind like mine the 
term ‘“‘ acceptances” is too hor- 
ribly suggestive of oblong slips 
of stamped blue paper and 
Semitic usurers to be enter- 
tained for an instant. I have 
the greatest possible repugnance. 
to anything partaking of the 
nature of a three months’ bill. 
Permit me to drop the subject— 
yes, by raising a hope— 

‘That, in a race called the Liver- 
pool Leger, 
I to a winner may one and all 
wed yer— 
Bride o’ the Sea. 
* 


é 


Wiiness. On! 


It is an absolutely false rumour that the rubicund and 
gallant Colonel North will take a hand in the ensuing 
bonfires at Lewes by having that disappointing brute, 
Red Heart, roasted whole. Mine host of Avery Hill is 
of opinion that the sporting writers have already roasted 
his unlucky horse sufficiently, whilst for his own part the 
Colonel admits that the chestnut son of Cherry Ripe 
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NOT COUNSEL’S OPINION. 


Counsel. CAN YOU TELL ME WHAT WAS THE WIDTH OF THE STREAM? 
Witness. EIGHTEEN FEET, THREE INCHES AND A HALF. 

Counsel. Now, str! WHAT MADE YOU MEASURE IT SO CAREFULLY ? 
I THOUGHT SOME FOOL MIGHT ASK ME! 


[ Sensation. 


has ‘done him brown.” Besides, he may yet make 
atonement by winning the Liverpool Cup. 
* %* 


To the natural but somewhat timid inquiry that you, 
Madam, addressed to me the other day, ‘‘ Is not racing 
nearly over?” I must do as the girl did with the photo- 
grapher—return a negative, and request a further sitting. 
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Do you not know, Madam, that racing may always pro- 
ceed so long as the roads to the course are accessible to 
reindeer, and that the severity of the weather never inter- 
rupts steeplechasing so long as the inspector of courses 
can stick the ferrule of his umbrella through the crust of 
ice on the water jump ? 

ae KopsPurR. 


Winpsor.—The Royal racecourse is pleasantly situated 
—well, at Windsor—and is on a confoundedly impractical 
line, the South Western. But when you get there the 
Messrs. Frail are careful of your comforts. It is just as 


well appointed a meeting as most, and better than many. 
* 


* 

Two rather good things I heard to-day, I thought. 
Mr. Seal, who owns Braywom, and I were talking in the 
paddock, when a lady came up to the owner and said— 

‘Mind you have a bit on Braywom; I’ve had a wire 
from London.” 

And she disappeared with a smile on her face. 

‘“ Who's that?” I asked. 

“Don’t know,” said Seal, ‘‘ beyond riding down in 
the train with her.”’ 

She was, then, a stranger to Seal and me and she 
looked a stranger to a race-course, and it struck me as 
being very funny that she should vouchsafe certain 
information of a horse, derived from London, to its 
owner at Windsor. 

Braywom didn’t win. 4, , 

% 


The other good thing was told me by Dick Dunn, the 
famous bookmaker. A couple of costers attended some 
races for the first time in their lives. In order that I may 
not appear to be running down bookmakers in general 
I'd better say that this occurred in an outside ring of an 
extremely provincial meeting. The costers, knowing 
nothing, stopped a man and asked him for a tip. 

‘“ Back Mr. Coventry’s horse,’ said he. 

Mr. Coventry, of course, was the starter. 

‘‘ What’s the ’oss’s blooming nime?” asked the first 
coster. 

‘‘ Don’t know,” said the man. 

‘Then where are we to find aout?” asked the second 
coster. 

‘Yn the paddock,” said the man. 

Off they went to the paddock. There they met a groom 
‘‘minding’”’ a grey horse. 

‘‘ Wot’s this?” they asked. 

‘¢ Mr. Coventry’s ’ack,’’ was the answer. 

Back they went to the ring—the cheap ring of a pro- 
vincial meeting. 

“‘ Wot’s the odds against ’Ack?” they asked of a cheap 
and provincial bookmaker. 

‘“‘Eh?” said the bookmaker. 

‘“’Ack—’Ack,”’ they chorussed. 

The bookmaker looked up and down his card, and not 
finding any such horse entered by that name, he said— 

‘Ten to one.” 

‘‘Done!” said the costers, and gave him a dollar 
apiece. 

It was a two mile race and the gees went round the 
back way. The costers, therefore, didn’t see Mr. 
Coventry ride to the start on his gray hack. 

‘‘They’re off!’’ greeted the costers’ ears. One might 
almost say the donkeys’ ears. 

At the distance one said to the other: ‘‘ Where’s our 
‘oss ?” 

The race was run. 
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‘¢ Well, I’m blowed!”’ said the other, ‘‘ Where’s ’Ack ? 
our ’oss is nowhere !” 

But five minutes later they saw Mr. Coventry’s hack 
come round the other way. 

‘‘And,” asked I of Richard Dunn, ‘did the booky 
give ’em their money back ? ”’ 

“What do you think?” said Dunn. 


IDLE IDYLLS. 
No. 1.—LADY HALE. 


How every other story pales 
(As glow-worm pales beside the prism) 
Beside the case of Lady Hale’s 
Extraordinary heroism ! 
How narratives which trav’lers tell 
About themselves, with blind assurance, 
Sink from “sublime” to ‘‘ pretty well,” 
Compared with Lady Hale’s endurance. 


How tales of calm in savage lairs, 

In war, or underneath the closure, 
Appear but second-rate affairs 

To Lady Hale’s serene composure ! 
Why, even stories I retail 


(And my invention’s fairly active) 
Are—placed by that of Lady Hale— 
Comparatively unattractive ! 


In tale, in poem, and what not, 
We’re told, with some reiteration, 
That happy is the humble lot, 


And full of joy the lowly station ; 
That riches are a wily snare, 

A trap to capture the unwary, 
And rank imprisons one with care, 

As in a penitentiary. 


With such advantages we're not 
Surprised to find it represented 
That people of a humble lot 
Are with that humble lot contented ; 
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And, handicapped to such a pitch, 

The well-to-do might fairly stumble ; 
Yet Lady Hale was fairly rich, 

And no one ever heard her grumble. 


The mystery attending fate 

Yields no results to mortal soundings ; 
From infancy she’d lived in state 

Amid luxurious surroundings ; 
Through all her life she’d never known 

Her lightest wish to meet restriction ; 
And yet she uttered not a moan, 

But calmly suffered the infliction. 


She’d servants at her beck and call 


(In number, maybe, more than reason), 
Her daily fare included all 

The delicacies out of season ; 
She’d carriages of every kind, 

And horses to them, shining sleekly, 


To take her where she had a mind ; 
And still she bore the trial meekly. 


Of all the latest novels she'd 
A regular supply from Mudie ; 

The weeklies, too, she had to read 
(She showed a preference for Jupy). 


She'd silks and satins, jewels rare, 

Old lace (for which she had a passion), 
With endless other things to wear, 

And all were in the latest fashion. 


She was ‘‘ commanded to attend,”’ 
When Royalty was entertaining, 


At ceremonies without end, 
And never hinted at complaining. 
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Society’s acknowledged queen 

(Whose hold upon it could be firmer ?) 
For many seasons has she been— 

And stood it all without a murmur. 


In endless cash she seemed to lave, 


Without a hope of getting through it ; 
She’d everything that heart could crave, 
And cheerfully submitted to it. 
In short, although with fortune fenced, 
She bore it with a glad submission 
That very clearly evidenced 
The sweetness of her disposition. 


So talk to me no more of those 
Contented with a humble station ; 
Not many of them, I suppose, 
But what would welcome alteration. 
But Lady Hale was plainly not 
A weakly soul—she never faltered ; 
She was contented with her lot, 
And would have grieved to have it altered. 


A Reviver. 


‘‘SrraNGE to say, I never feel as if I had my full 
strength any day until I have had a glass of port wine.” 

«Another case of the Porte and the Powers, I sup- 
pose.” 

Sen) Ge 
Habits and Customs. 

THE man who tried to smuggle tobacco into this 
country from abroad, and was caught at it, found that 
there are some customs which are now more honoured 
in the breach than the observance. 


—— eed 


An Injustice. 


A NEw serial has been brought out on ‘‘The History 
of Mankind.” But what of womankind ?—to say nothing 
of the New Womankind ? 


oer Ppa 


THe Turkish authorities look upon the Armenians as 
revolting people. 


eee 
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P.C. John Bull, TAKE IT AWAY! 
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MASKS AND FACES. 


“THE RISE OF DICK HALWARD.” 
Scene: Dick’s Chamber in the Temple. Pamela, the 
Slavey, discovered. 

Pamela. ’m the servant, and my name’s Pamela. 
Pamela! The person Dick’s fond of is called 
Madge. Surely we ought to swap names. But 
there—that’s Mr. J.’s independent spirit. AndI 
acts up to myname. I cheeks the Master when 
I ain’t angry, and when he ain’t angry. I’ve 
heard of servants cheeking the Missus when she 
find fault with ’em, but I cheeks Dick at all 

times and he ain’t never nettled. 
Enter Dick. 

Pamela keeps her seat in Dick's presence. She engages in 
a little conversation with him; then he engages in a 
little pantomime with her. 

[Hatt Pamela. Enter a Letter. 


‘I’m dead. I’m your old chum, Jones. My real 
name’s Brown. Since I last saw you I’ve made 


Letter. 


Robin. Eh? 
Dick. I mean, Robinson—here’s two dollars for you. 
Robin. Thanks. [ Hait. 


Enter Madge. 

Dick. Madge, I love you with all my heart and soul. 

Madge. So doTI you, if you only knew it, but you’ve got 
no money. I love money, I worship jewels, I 
idolize wealth. Give me riches and I’m yours. 
If not, good morning. 

Dick. Good morning. [Hawt Madge. 

Music—Gounod—Faust. Dick calls for the Devil. He 

comes. Jones said he was dead, and Jones must have 
sent up the Devil, for Dick's hand falls on the old man’s 
well. 

Dick. Why not? Why not? Robinson’s had my 
share, two dollars, so why shouldn’t I take his. 
of half a million? Here’s Jones’s will leaving 
all the moneyto me. There’s not a word about 
his son in it. It can’t have been drawn up by 


| 
| 
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‘‘*My PLAY IS GREAT, ALAS! THE PLAYING SMALL.” 


@ pile and had a son. My son’s name’s Brown, 
but he goes by the name of Robinson. I mis- 
laid my son almost as soon as his mother laid 
him, and I don’t know where the dickens he’s 
got to. His mother went to look for him, and 
she never came back again. He’s a boy—about 
nineteen—bald-headed when I last saw him. I 
couldn’t recognize him now, but you could by his 
name—Robinson, which is a very uncommon 
one. He might be dead, but as I made a pile 
for him I know he must be alive. It’s half a 
million dollars. I want you to take two dollars 
for yourself and give the rest to Robinson. Now 
I’m done.—Brown. 

To Mr. Dick Halward.”’ 


Enter Robincon (otherwise Brown). 


I say, Dick, old chap, I—I want to ask you a 
favour. I—I feel almost ashamed, but—— 
Say no more, Brown 


Robin. 
Dick. 


a solicitor; and here’s Jones’s letter, only this 

letter stands between me and half a million 

dollars. Madge wants jewels and money, does 

she? Then she shall have ’em! she shall have 

em! It’s her fault—she tempted me, as Eve 

tempted Adam. [Gives the letter to the 
Devil and tt burns in his hand. 

Enter Madge. 

Dick. Madge, I’m rolling in money. 

Madge. Where did you get it from? Oh, I forgot, Mr. 
J. didn’t tell me to ask you that. 

Dick. No, will you be my wife now? I can give you 
all you want, and a little more if you will only 
give me your love, yourself in return. 

Madge. Youcur! you brute! I hate you! Sell myself 
for money? Take that—and that—and that ! 
(Three slaps.) . 

Dick. But you said you would marry me if I were 
wealthy. 
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Madge. Did I? Then I will. Take that, then (one kiss) 
and never let me see your face again until the 
wedding day. [Exeunt severally. 

Linter Mr. Barnes of New York with some photos and a 
microscope. Enter a Chap with a Beard. 


Hullo, Barnes, what are you doing? Magni- 

fying the wit of your part? 

Mr. B. No, Mr. J.’s wit is broad enough. Look at that 
photo. Look at the old man. Whom does it 
remind you of, eh? Young Robinson? 

Chap. Great Scott, yes! Who is he? 

Mr. B. A man I snap-shotted in New York. He was 
writing a letter when I took him. I took the 
letter as well. You can’t read it with the 
naked eye as Mrs. Chant’s in the stalls, but it’s 
perfectly moral through the microscope. (The 
Chap with the Beard reads Jones’s letter.) 

Chap. “To Mr. "’ who is this to? 

Mr. B. The name’s missing, and that’s what I’ve got to 

find out. Young Reggie Robinson’s worth half 

a million dollars if I could only lay my hand on 

the scoundrel who's appropriated the money. I 

believe it’s my old pal, Dick Halward, for Dick 

and Jones were old chums. I'll have Dick in 
and ask him. 
Enter Dick. 

Dick Halward, I believe you’re an infernal liar 

and thief, but nevertheless I'll believe anything 

you like to tell me. Now then, sir, are you the 
blackguard who's appropriated Reggie Robin- 
son’s dollars” 

Dick. No. 

I knew it! Iknew it! Heaven bless you, old 

fellow, and forgive me. (Grasps his hand and 

goes out with the Chap with the Beard). 

Dick. lage Hooray! I’m safe. I’ve nothing to 

ear. Mr. Barnes of New York has put the 
case, my first case, the case to find young 


Chap. 
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Brown, into my hands, and I shall never find 
young Brown in young Robinson. The half a 
million dollars is mine, mine only, and no one 
will ever be a penny the wiser, not a penny. It 
will never be asked how I amassed a fortune in 
a fortnight, never. There’s nothing whatever 
suspicious about me, nothing. It’s impossible 
that I can ever be found out, impossible and 
so I think I will now confess. (Rings bell; 

enter all; he confesses; exeunt all) and now I 

think I will commit suicide. (Raises the cup to 

his lips. Enter Madge.) Cadge—I mean Madge. 

Don’t drink between meals, there’s a good 

fellow. I want you to marry me. 

Dick. But I’m a beggar, a thief. 

Madge. And your own judge and executioner, all rolled 
into one. You certainly are a tremendous bad 
lot, and I want to marry you. 

Dick. But I can give you no money, no jewels, no 
nothink. 

Madge. I don’t want any think. 

Dick. Why not? 

Madge. I don’t know—ask Mr. J. 


(Moral. Be a scoundrel. 
e 


= 

Mr. Jerome has had his chance—Garrick Theatre and 
two of the finest actors, Marion Terry and E. 8S. Willard, 
to play his hero and heroine (??). Who shall say that 
he has. missed it? His first act.is a capital one, but it. 
seems to me that anyone can write a decent first act. 
After that The Rise of Dick Halward falls, and every 
thirty minutes seem an hour. I have never seen Marion 
Terry in a character which is so unsympathetic. The 
part of Halward, too, is scarcely worthy Willard. Dick 
Halward is not such an evenly-balanced play as The. 
Prude’s Progress, still I think it’s the better work of the 
two and promises well for the author’s future. 


Mr. Purr. 


Madge. 


A TYPICAL TOPICAL SONG. 


It seems to me most comic songs 
Are very inuch the same. 
The only difference in them is 
A difference of name. 
The words and music matter not ; 
To make a ‘‘ hit” you’ve only got 
To choose a phrase—no matter what— 
Say— Very refreshing.” 


CuHorvus. Very refreshing, very refreshing, 
Gaily the chorus we lead ; 
Very refreshing, awf’lly refreshing. 
Very refreshing indeed. 


This phrase you ought to speak, not sing, 
And give it every stress: 
Or, softly whistle without words 
Which leave the folks to guess. 
Oh! if in songs we could but see 
Some slight originalitee 
How more than pleasant that would be 
And ‘‘ very refreshing.” 
(Chorus as before.) 


Your verses should be topical, 
And deal with what’s the rage 
In politics, the realm of sport, 


Society, the stage. 
Pretend you live beyond your means, 
Allude to life ‘‘ behind the scenes,” 
And mind you give old Gladstone ‘‘ beans!”’ 
He’s ‘‘ very refreshing.”’ 
(Chorus as before.) 


(Sample) ‘‘ Last week I went to Sandown Park 
«And lost my £. 8. D. 
‘‘To drown my grief I thought I’d take 
‘A drink of S. and B. 
‘Of drawing corks, I found, alack ! 
‘The waiter had not got the knack, 
“The soda flew all down my back 
‘Which was ‘ very refreshing.’ ”’ 


(Chorus as before.) 


On lines like these you safely may 
Compose a comic song, 
And, if you follow out my hints, 
It need not take you long. 
To sing the same you next proceed, 
If you have courage for the deed, 
And the calm impudence you'll need 
Will be ‘‘ very refreshing.” 


(Chorus as before, only more so.) 
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y House, and, after the 


friendly greetings had taken 
place, she said: 

‘Well, Celia, 
news ?” 

‘With the students, do 
you mean?” she asked 
slyly. 

Kate was surprised. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bethune 
were in the room, and here 
was her cousin boldly 
talking of these young men 
in their hearing. But, seeing that 
they were no secret from her uncle 
and aunt, she said: 

« Well, yes, with the students, 
if you like. But—oh! I must 
tell you—such fun! Whoever do 
you think I met just now?’ 

“ Lascelles?” 
queried Celia. 

‘‘ Lascelles?” 
echoed Kate. 


what 


wood Lascelles.”’ 

‘‘And who in the name 
of fortune is Collingwood 
ee ?” Kate asked, all 
the time essing right] 
within herself. ae 

‘‘ The tall, dark, handsome 
student,” answered Celia. 

‘« Indeed ?” 

“Yes,” 

‘‘ Have you met?” 

‘“ No.” 

‘Then how do you know 
his name is Lascelles ?” 

“TH tell you presently, 
dear. Go’ on with your | 
story.” | 

‘‘ What story?” 

‘‘ Who was it you met?” 

‘« Lascelles—the tall, dark, 
handsome student.” 

‘* Really ?” , 

‘‘ He spoke to me.” 

‘“¢ What did he——” 

‘He actually had the im- 
pertinence to speak to me.” 

‘*¢ What did-———” 

‘¢ Tsnubbed him, of course, 
and upon my word, Auntie, 
I never saw a fellow look 
such an awful fool in all my 
life. He was completely 
taken aback; his face 
blanched, and he staggered 
into the road in an-utter state _ 
of collapse. It was really 
most painful to see, and I 


almost felt sorry for him, 
poor fellow!” . y 
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GIRLS. 


‘What did he say, Kate?’ persisted Celia. 

‘“‘ Hullo!” Kate exclaimed, ‘‘ what a nobby affair ! ”’ 

She spoke of the present. She got up and went over 
to it. 

Celia, who had been thoroughly enjoying the deception, 
displayed the desk and work-basket. 

‘What is it” 

‘‘ Ah!” chirped Celia. 

‘A desk and work-basket combined ?”’ 

“Yes,” 

** How good!” 

“Tsn’t it?” 

‘Yours, coz?” 
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INTRODUCED BY THE BISHOP. 
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‘* Yes, dear.” 

‘Who gave it you?” 

‘« Lascelles.” | 

‘‘Really?”’ said Kate, looking roguishly at her cousin 


1] 1 
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“WHO GAVE IT rou?” “ LASCELLES,” 


and uncle and aunt. 

‘You remember,” said Celia, ‘‘ that we were to be 
rivals ?”’ 

“Well?” 

‘¢ You said that we were to be, and I know you thought 
you would win.”’ 

‘* Of course I thought I would win.” 

More than ever was Celia pleased ; so was Mr. Bethune ; 
so was Mrs. Bethune. The more Kate boasted, the greater 
her fall, they thought, and the prouder their prize. 

“Well,” said Kate. 

‘‘ Well,” said Celia, ‘since you’ve been away the 
Honourable Collingwood Lascelles sent me—oh! such a 
beautiful love-letter! and gave me that.” 

Kate burst out laughing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bethune, who were smiling victory, now 
looked blankly at each other. 

Celia’s eyes were glistening. 

There was something dreadfully ominous in Kate’s 
mirth. 

ae the way, Celia, you asked me what Lascelles 
sald.” 

‘¢ What did he say?” | 

‘‘ He raised his cap, and said ‘ Miss Bethune.’ ”’ 

Kate paused. 

The others looked significantly at each other. 
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Celia sank into a chair. 

Kate crossed to her, and would have embraced her. 

‘¢ You're not going to faint, dear?” 

‘‘No,” said Celia, with a sickly smile, as she put her 
cousin from her. 

‘Tt was alla mistake, you know. He asked me if I'd 
received the present he’d sent me—I mean, he sent you, 
thinking it were me; and I fancy I know how the mis- 
take occurred. Do you remember the day we went to 
Kinna Wood? Well, when we came back you went into 
the town to get a ticket for the concert, while I came 
here to see auntie. Lascelles saw me enter, I know, and 
no doubt he’s asked somebody who are the new tenants 
of Divinity House. He thought my name was Bethune.” 

Kate tried to cheer her little cousin, but she would not 
and could not be comforted. She may not have cared 
for the tall, dark, handsome student very much, but, 
after her vaunted success, the humiliation was a bitter 
one. 

‘¢ Where’s the love-letter, dear ?”’ 

‘* T’ll give it to you.” 

‘‘ Celia must send the present back at once,” said her 
father. 

‘‘No,” said Kate, ‘‘Z’ll send it back.” 

And she did. 


VII., anp Last. 
In the meantime our old friend, Rowley Bampton, has 
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CELIA PUT HER COUSIN FROM HER. 


been working hard. He has been well nigh invisible out- 
side the cloisters of the University. 
So now is Lascelles. His transgression weighed so 
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heavily upon him that he dared not show himself in 
search of his inamorata. 

The return of his offering with a polite note from Miss 
Rowland opened his eyes, and was something of a pallia- 
tion, yet not much. 

_ But it’s a long lane that has never a turning. 

_ Lascelles and Bampton would not have cared how long 
the lane were, and if there were never a turning, had the 
Misses Rowland and Bethune been walking in it; but the 
girls were not in their 
lane yet, nor they in 
theirs. : 

They must wait. 

They waited until 


the Bishop gave a 
garden-party in Rokeby 
Park. 


* Of course the. 
students were invited. 

Of course the. 
Bethunes, who lived 
on the Cathedral 
Green, received a 
card. 

Sodid Mrs.and Miss 
Rowland through the 
instrumentality of Las- 
celles, who was well in 
with His Lordship. i 

Of course they all ‘i 
went, and of course sea ar 
they all were intro- f 
duced to each other. 
The Bishop, himself, 
took quite a _ lively 
pleasure in bringing 
our young friends 
together. 

Celia tolerated the 
attentions of good old 
Rowley Bampton, while 
Kate by no means 
despised those of 
Lascelles. 

“This augurs well,” 
said Lascelles to Bampton, ‘‘ introduced by the Bishop, 
eh?” 

And he vented his pleasure as of old on Rowley’s 
fleshy knee again. Rowley only begrudged his friend his 
happiness on that account. 

# + re % % * 


One day, some six months after the Rokeby Park 
festivity Celia called upon her cousin. She found her 
writing a letter to the Honourable Collingwood Lascelles 
on The Honourable Collingwood Lascelles’ writing-desk 
(and work-basket.) | 
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‘So you've got the desk, after all, Kate?” 

‘¢ And the man.” 

There was a@ pause. 
her letter. | 

‘‘ Kate, dear.”’ 

“Yes.” 

‘¢ ?vye—I’ve had an offer.” 

‘‘From Rowley Bampton?” 

“Yes.” 


Then Miss Rowland went on with 


“Well?” 

“Well?” : 

‘‘T should have him, 
if I were you. He'll 
have plenty of money. 
He’s passed his exam. 
He’s a good-natured 
fellow and, and you— 
kiss. me, Celia—and 
you are simply, 
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SMALL CHANGE. 


THe Empress of 
Austria, who is at 
Aix-les-Bains, insists 
upon taking her bath 
at the bathing estab- 
lishment at the wun- 
earthly hour of half- 
past three in the 
morning. The bathing 

. attendants do not ap- 

. preciate this Order of 

the Bath from her Im- 
—  perial Highness. 
* * ; 


. * 

THe Rev. Hugh 
Price Hughes describes 
the West End of Lon- 
don as the most 

_ miserable spot in the 
7 | whole universe. If this 
were true, it might be accounted for by the fact that it is 
in this locality that the rev. gentleman preaches. 
* + . 
% 

A BUTLER has been convicted of drawing forged 
cheques. He would have done better to have stuck to 
drawing corks. % % 

* 

ALTHOUGH jewellers have a preference for ready-money 
transactions, customers do not care to purchase a watch 
if it is not “on tick.” eae 
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“Tse coonrin’ to see thee play-act toncet, Jack, and I’se gow’ to pay my brass.” 
ay to sce you—\WHO WILL?” 
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LONDON : November 11, 1895. 


Do statesmen really enjoy making speeches ? The 
question is suggested to me by our artist’s drawing 
of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour on the point of 
departure to harangue public meetings, the one at 
Brighton, the other at Leeds. 

so 

School-boys certainly enjoy making speeches. I 
myself, when I was a school-boy, enjoyed many 
hours of pure delight in our debating society, proving 
that the execution of Charles I. was justifiable, that 
a Republic was the best form of government fora 
civilised country, and that the Duke of Wellington 


was a greater commander than Napoleon. 
¥ me’ aie 


sl. 


Undergraduates also enjoy making speeches. The . 


orators of my own time at Oxford were the Honour- 
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remember—that of a Mr. Hamilton, of Balliol. This 
gentleman suffered from an excessive nervousness. 
Time. after time he broke down in the middle of a 
speech, and had to be helped out of the debating 
hall, leaning upon the arms of his friends. But he 
was not deterred. In spite of his discomfiture he 
still felt that the swmm«um bonum of undergraduate 
life was to make a good speech and be applauded for 
it. So he continued to try and try, again and again, 
until at last he got the better of his nervousness, and, 
reaching the goal. of his ambition, became the 
President of the Union. 


Yes, undergraduates like making speeches. And 
some politicians like making speeches also.“Sir Ellis 
Ashmead Bartlett, I am convinced, finds nothing 
more enjoyable. Mr. Griffith Boscawen—to judge 
from the number of his public utterances—is of the 
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DO THEY LIKE SPEECH-MAKING ?| 


able George Curzon, Mr. E. T. Coote (of the 
Westminster Gazette), Mr. R. A. Germaine (of the 
London County Council), Mr. Bernhard Wise (some 
time Attorney-General of New South Wales), Mr. 
M. Ie. Sadler (of the University Extension movement), 
Mr. W.H. Devenish (formerly the editor of England), 
and Mr. G. O. Bellewes (of the Landlords’ Protection 
Association). I cannot remember that speech-making 
seemed to be a pain to any of these gentlemen. 
Most of them used to glory in the act; -and the 
whisper used to go the rounds, every now and 
again, that some political leader was in the gallery, 
listening to the orators, and resolved to find seats 


for them in Parliament if he thought they would be 
useful. 
alos ote 


Stimulated by this hope, of which, by: the way, 


nothing ever came, young men would submit them- 


selves to the most extreme physical inconvenience in 
- order to make speeches. One case, in particular, I 


same opinion. Mr. Bartley isas little fascinated by the 
charms of silence. Mr. Timothy Healy has no objec- 
tion which the world can perceive to the sound of his 
own rich brogue. When Mr. T. P. O’Conner is not 
envaged in making. speeches on his own account, he 
runs about to the four corners of the United Kingdom 
making speeches on behalf of other people. 
OK 

But such men are only politicians. How is it 

with the statesmen ? 
a. 
3k 

Mr. Gladstone, of .course, delights in making 
speeches. If he has no opportunity of speaking 
about politics, he is content to speak about Homer, 
or Dante, or jam, or Genesis. But, as Mr. 
Gladstone’s remarkable career furnishes exceptions 
to all the known rules of human conduct, his case 
is not to be considered typical. But how about 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour? Do they like 
making speeches? Ido not believe that either of 


/ 
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them is in the least 

enamoured of the 

practice. Their 

tastes lie quite in 

opposite directions. 
* 


The place in which 


Lord Salisbury is 
thoroughly happy is 


not the platform, 
nor even the Foreign 
Office. It is the 
laboratory. His fav- 
ourite pastime is 
making chemical ex- 
periments. Circum- 


stances have caused - 


him to follow in the 
steps of Chatham. 
Inclination would 
have led him rather 
to follow in the steps 
of Pasteur, and 
Brown Séquard. 
Obeying the exigent 
traditions of a noble 
house, he has raised 
the prestige of Eng- 
landin Europe. Left 
to himself, he would 
probably have dis- 
covered anew gas, 
or, it may be, even 
an Elixir Vite. 
‘ * 4 

Like the uncle, 
the nephew, too, has 
tastes which would 
easily lead him to 
stray far from poli- 
tics. He likes the 
open air, and plays 
the game of golf. 
He also likes to sit 
in his study and 
muse of metaphy- 
sics. He had made 
his mark in meta- 
physics long before 
he was heard of asa 
politician. I have 
no doubt that there 
are moments when 
he is impatient of 
politics because they 
interfere with meta- 
physics. It may very 
well be. so, seeing 
that his later meta- 
physical writings 
will by no means 
bear comparison 
with the famous 
‘Defence of Philo- 
sophic Doubt.” 
- THE SPEAKER. 
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TIS NOT SO MUCK THE STORY TOLD AS THE TELLER’S WAY OF TELLING. 


I. SPARKLES: “ Hullo, Bullion, old man, I always thought you were such an up-to- 
date Johnnie, and here I find you behind ‘The Times.’” (Bullion left laughing.) 


2. KuLLion (still laughing): “Oh, by the way—ha, ha !—young Sparkles, you 
know, said such a—ha! ha !—deuced good thing to me thts morning—ha! ha! ha! 
He saw me reading the newspaper, and he—he! he! he !—he satid—ha! ha!—he said, 
‘Hullo, Bullion, old man, I always thought you were such an up-to-date fellow, and here 
I find you with the newspaper in front of you.’ ” 
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“HE’S IN FOR IT.” | 
DeuTireL DAUGHTER: “Oh! Ma, we are missing all the fun. Do'et me have a fly at the rails, and I'll try 
and knock the top bar off for you.” | 
“Up-To-Date MamMMa: ‘Don't you bea fool, Emnite; here's ‘a Lord of the Creation’ coming; Pll make 
HIM do tt.” 


the weather’s spiled the scent. Brown boots or 


BITS OF TURF. : 
patents, sir?” 


In the Shires.” Fofecsts 


Monday. 

Honovuren Mapam,—My boots are at the door, © A peer of great resource is the dear Duke. 
my saddle’s on the gee. Byron, on Moore player ‘‘ Koppy,” he said to me, only last night, as we 
Kopspur! “If this beastly weather puts the Kibosh - strolled round the racing stables after dinner, he with 
on the hunting, there are still the Leicester and his handkerchief tied over his coronet to prevent the 
Derby meetings we can go to, and might possibly constantly falling raindrops from spotting the velvet, 
squeeze a bit out o' the Ring, so be sure: and come “none of you Fleet-street bounders have as yet hit 
down, and by the train I’ve mentioned.” That, on the only way of getting money out of the bookies. 
madam, is how His Grace the Duke of P., my old I'm thinking of bringing it out—properly protected, 
chum at Oxford, concluded his letter to me last of course ! ” 7 
Saturday, and, in the result, here | Jam. | ‘‘ How's it done ?” said [. . 

‘“ There’s very little ‘bone’ in the ground,” opines 7 With dynamite ’ said he, jumping adroitly 
His Grace’s head valet (just like the lugubrious aside to dodge the flying heels of a two-year-old that 
secretary of an unsuccessful cemetery company, had run nine times without getting placed and took 
apologising for the report he submits to the share- the remark for an aspersion on Its character. 
holders at the first quarterly general meeting), “‘ but #3: 


_ *The postmark on the envelope was ‘‘ London, E."" We make no News reaches me ~“ that a : certain big “owner of 
insinuations beyond remarking that we should hate to be compelled racehorses, who kept a dark ’un for three years to 
to proceed against any contributor for obtaining money under false 


Pretences.—Ep., judy. , Ss ; * News must have a rare nose for you, or a better address than 
t Yes, ‘‘ here" you are, but where ?—-Eb., Judy. “In the Shires! ''—Eb., Judy. | 
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AFTER DINNER. . 


—————— 


RUNNING AGROUND. 


‘IF there be one thing upon which I pride myself 
next to my hobby. of the strictest accuracy,” re- 
marked Colonel Monkhouse, ‘‘it is upon my presence 
of mind. It has often proved of the utmost value to 
myself, and also to others. 

‘‘On one occasion 
I saved thousands 
upon thousands of 
pounds to a steam- 
ship company, simply 
by my habit of rapid 
thought, followed by 
equally rapid prac- 
tice. 

“It was in the 
Mediterranean, when 
I was on my passage 
out to India. Bysome 
blunder of the first 
mate, we ran on toa \ 
sandbank, and there SF j 
we stuck. The sea Ay 
was calm, and there 
was no panic; but 
the question arose as 
to. what was to be 
done. ¥ 

‘“* Wait till the tide 
rose? There was no 
use in doing that, for 
in the Mediterranean 
there is only a rise and fall of an inch or two. 

‘‘ The captain proposed to signal the first vessel 
that passed to take off the passengers and crew, and 
leave the vessel to her fate, as she was so fast that to 
attempt to get her off by towing would -have been of 
no use. 

‘A storm might have proved useful, the captain 
said, by giving us a little more water, owing to high 
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win an ,important handicap, but couldn’t get the 
stable money on because the touts managed to 
see the trial gallop and ‘‘ blew the gaff,” is going to 
write a book, in which the career of his thoroughbred 
will be tersely given in three chapters :— 


I.—Matched. 
’ II1.—Watched. 
I1I.—Scratched ! 


ee 
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Marco has a tremendous weight to carry in the 
Derby Cup, but, if all I hear is true (which I say 
advisedly) there is at least one racing leviathan who 
thinks the colt capable of winning under it. This 
gentleman, it is said, rang up Tom Chaloner on the 
telephone recently, and offered a certain ridiculously 
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waves, but there was not even the most remote 
chance of one, but the observation gave me a 
suggestion. | 

‘““T knew that the cargo which we were taking out 
consisted largely of chemicals. I asked the captain 
if he knew what these chemicals were, but he did not. 
We therefore examined the ship’s manifest, and I at 
once knew that the steamer was saved. 

‘‘ Among the contents of the hold were large con- 
signments of tartarated soda, of carbonate of soda, 
| and of tartaric acid. I 

caused the casks to 
be brought up on 
deck, and had the 
heads knocked oui 
thetwo former chemi- 
cals being piled up 
on one side of the 
_ deck and the third on 
the other. Ata given 
signal the whole of 
the crew started. to 
shovel the material 
overboard—there was 
altogether several 
tons of it. 
‘‘Immediately the 
Mi | Wy _ sea, in our immediate 
Hf} iE neighbourhood, rose 
- and got into the ut- 
most commotion, 
though quite close at 
hand the water was 
as calm as a duck- 
pond. There was a 
heavy lurch, and the 
vessel slipped off into deep water. 

“How was it that throwing chemicals overboard 
raised a storm? The matter was simple enough. I 
had selected the ingredients that constitute a Seidlitz 
powder, but I did it on a large scale. 

“No, I was not awarded salvage, but the 
passengers and the owners presented me with testi- 
monials,”’ 


small sum for the horse. Tom, of course, took no. 
notice. Later on the would-be purchaser set the bell 
going again. . 

‘‘ Ain’t my orffer entertained ?”’ he cried, in avoice 
that suggested he had been dining. 

“No, it is not,” replied Chaloner, softly, ‘though 
—er—ahem” (and he smiled as he breathed the 
words into the instrument), ‘‘I think, all the same, 
it’s deucedly entertaining! ” | 

: KOPSPUR. 


Hurst Park again. But this time as I never enjoyed 
it before, for the simple reason it was hurdling and 
steeplechasing. Like this sort of thing much better 
than flat-racing. Flat-racing zs flat-racing compared 
with the finer sport of fences and ditches. 
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LES CARICATURES DES CELEBRES FRANCAIS. 


(To be continued next week.) 
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MASKS AND FACES. 


I’vE not been to Trilby proper. That is, the play. 
Only the dress-rehearsal. Mr. Tree asked me not 
to say anything about Tvilby until after the first 
public ‘performance. I don’t know whether he 


at 


SVENGALI. 


meant that I wasn’t’ to say anything about the 
dress-rehearsal. Anyway, I’m not saying anything 
about Trilby at allZuntil nearly a fortnight after, so 
je prong cur say_too bieng. 

+ 


Well, I don’t think ‘ Trilby,’’ the book, will do 
any good to Trilby, the play, nor do I think that 
Trilby, the play, will do any good to “ Trilby,” the 
book. I mean artistically in both cases. Financially, 
I daresay, they'll help each other. Alors say_bieng. 


ste ale 


Du Maurier’s novel is full of inspired impossi- 
bilities, covered over as they are with a certain 
literary charm, which literary charm not  infre- 
quently descends to the commonplace. No matter, 
Du Maurier is new and original and: clever, and 
at all times interesting, except when he makes 
Litrebili philosophise to the dog Tray, cect say bosh 
ct tres triste. 


The play—I mean Mr. Paul Potter—I mean the 
dress-rehearsal, was simply Trilby patchwork, and 
to me a libel on Du Maurier, but as Du Maurier 
himself is delighted with the stage production, I 


don’t see why I should find fault with it. 
may not lie in Trilby, the play, but in my reading of 


the book before seeing the play; that nearly always 


spoils one’s enjoyment of the play. For instance, 


we have all read Hamlet, and we have all seen Ham- | 


let, and we have all imagined Hamlet—imagined him 
a fine young Dane, a handsome, noble, I’ had almost 
said god, a prince! !—and how has our expectation 
been fulfilled! Has Irving been your Prince of 
Denmark? Has Wilson Barrett ? 
Tree? No. Mes pauvres Du Maurier, Pottah, 
Beerbohm Tree, vous avez mes plus grands condolance. 


The characters on the stage look as though they 
walked clean out of the frames of Du Maurier’s in- 
spirations. ‘“ Trilby,” the novel, was illustrated by 
Du Maurier the novelist. Tvrzlby, the play, has been 


illustrated by Clarkson the perruquier, shark un a son - 


goo. ; 


On dit that Beerbohm Tree and Clarkson form the 
success of the Haymarket piece. Well, I only think 
that they add to it.. Clarkson’s is a wonderful make- 


up, certainly, and while Tree’s performance of 


Svengali is very, very © 
fine, it does not come 
up to the Svengali of 
my imagination, nor 
does Edmond Mau- 
rice as “ Taffy,” 
good as Maurice is, aS J 
and- Mr. Patrick Uy FE 
Evans. as “ Little 
Billee ” is even more 
puerile than the 
original. I like the 
Laird, though, of 

ionel Brough better 
than Du Maurier’s 
heavy Alexander 
McAlister. Gecko 
is not a big echo of 
the novel. Zouzou 
is only Zouzou (I am 
making puns in pro- 
portion to the good- 
ness of the play). 
Dodor can scarcely ' 
be said odoriferous. 
M’excuser Messieurs 
Potter et Cre ce n'est 
pas ma faute. 


Ye gts 
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Now a little para- 
graph all to Miss 
Dorothea Baird her 
self. I saw _ her- 
through my _ opera 
glasses. She is very 
pretty, very graceful, 


TRILBY. 


The fault - 


Has Beerbohm ~ 


mY 
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and has a smile well calculated to set the hearts 
aflame of Les Trois Angliches—through my opera 
glasses. And through my opera glasses she seemed 
to me to be very nearly all the Trilby Du Maurier 
drew; in fact, she seemed to me wu bon-bon down to 
the feet—avec mes lorgnettes. 7 

* * 

: * 
Last, but not least, let me say a good word for 


aa 
——_——— 
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Miss Rosina Fillippiis Madame Vinard. Miss 
Fillippi is one of our very best actresses, and, if 
anybody does, she shares the honours of the Hay- 
market production with Messrs. Tree and Clarkson. 

* 

* 
. Voila tout. 

Mr. PuFF. 


‘© Dash it, old man, that bird was right on the muzzle of your gun.” 
5) dS J ds 


“T know, but when I thought the poor thing might have friends and relations I let it go oul of pure sympathy.” 


SONNET 


(Composed in the bosom of the poet's conversationally- 
inclined family.) 


YE verdant fields, old England's pride, 
In Spring I love ye well. 

’Tis sweet to hear the cuckoo’s plaint. 
Please, Henry, ring the bell. 


When Autumn tints are blushing red, 
It is a placid joy, 

Tho’ Summer’s days are gone, to know 
Jane Sinith has got a boy. 


Pale Winter’s mantle dims the sky, 
And lanes are deep in mire ; 
Yet, while around our hearth we sit, —- 
You might just poke the fire. : 
(And so on.) 
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*THE SEALSKIN JACKET. 


A MONOLOGUE. 


SCENE:—KITTY’S Boudoiy, ENTER KITTY IN 
HER OUTDOOR DRESS AND A PAROXYSM OF 
LAUGHTER. She closes the door, comes down and 
sits at the foot of sofa and laughs until her 
laughter is contagious to the audtence. 


ITTY (tak- 
ing off gloves). 
Johnny. Such 
a funny fellow. 
It’s not exact- 
ly what John- 
ny says, but 
the funny way 
Johnny says 
it. And the 
funny way 
Johnny looks 
it. (Mimics 
him. Dunng 
the recital of 
the following 
she mimics him. 
How she imiimacs 
him ts explained 
below.) We 
just drove 
home ina han- 
so m—Johnny 
and I. Johnny 
asked, ‘‘How 
much shall I 
give Cabby ?”’ 
‘‘Half-a- 
crown,’ said |. ‘All right.” But when Johnny 
got out, he found that he’d only a two-shilling piece 
in silver, which he handed up to Cabby. ‘’Ere 
wodd yer mean?” growled Cabby, ‘‘didn’t yer 
darter tell yer to gi? me ’arf-a-crown?” Oh, 
dear me! I thought I should have died when I saw 
Johnny’s expression of disgust as he said to Cabby, 
~ Confound you, sir! You’re the most impertinent 
cabman I’ve met for days and days and days!” 
(Makes tea.) Johnny’s almost a Janus—but he’s 
not double-faced. Full face, his nose is very nearly 
a pug. And he has two chins. But, in profile, all 
his features seem to harmonise in a handsome face. 
He’s very fair. His eyelids droop over two soft 
hght blue eyes. The pug becomes a Grecian nose 
—the chin round—and the way his clean-shaven 
mouth plays about his pretty white teeth in a 
chronic smile is simply lovable! lovable! lovable ! 
(Takes off bonnet before mirror.) Johnny knows that his 
profile is more fetching than his full face—I believe 
I’ve told him so—and the fun of it is that no matter 
what physical attitudes we may be thrown into 
together he always will keep his side face turned 
towards me. (Action.) (Takes off jacket.) We went 
to see Cribbs’ new play last night—my father, 
Johnny, and I. It was the first night. We 


\ 


dined at the Criterion first. Johnny got rather 
jolly. I don’t know whether he was intoxicated 
by the Green Chartreuse or the Yellow Hungarian 
Band, but we hadn’t been in the theatre very long 
when Johnny leant out of our box—(business)—and 
bowed to the audience just after the low comedian 
had exploded a joke. I expostulated. ‘It’s a’ right, 
Kitty; it’s a’ right.” But the low comedian burst 
forth with another jest which made the audience roar 
and actually clap their hands, and Johnny bowed 
again. (Bustness.) ‘‘ Don’t be an idiot, Johnny! 
What on earth are you doing? You’ll get turned ~ 
out.” ‘It’s a’ right, Kitty; it’s a’ right! Cribbs is 
an old friend of mine, and he’s put in his play all the 
good things I’ve said to him in conversation and I’m 
acknowledging ’em.”” And he bowed again. (Bust- 
ness.) ‘‘ This is the most enjoyable evening I’ve had 
for weeks and weeks and weeks.” (Takes off bodice.) 
Johnny is quite an original. He’s not exactly a— 
er—Johnny, and he’s not exactly a—er—wit; I’m 
afraid he’s a—er—fool—but he’s a good-natured one, 
and I like him, and he likes me; says I’m great fun; 
says I belong to the ‘‘ smart set,”’ not strait-laced or 
anything of that sort, don’t you know. Well, I’m 
going to marry him; he’s rich; he loves me and— 
and I’ll make him a good wife—if I can. (During 
the following she takes off her .skirt, drinks tea, puts on 
dressing-wrapper, pokes five, stts on sofa and unpicks 
the sealskin jacket.) We've just been to Gillows’ to 
choose the furniture for our house. Johnny said he’d 
leave it all to me—not the furniture, but the choosing 
of it—so I determined to have the drawing-room 
furnished after the Louis Seize period. I said to 
Johnny, ‘‘ Johnny, we must have i 

the drawing - room furnished 2 
Louis Seize.” (Assuming a per- 
plexed look in imitation of him.) 
‘““Yes, we must have the draw- 
ing-room furnished, of course, 
dear.”’ But we were first ushered, 
by an aristocratic gentleman in 
a frock coat and awful boots, 
into the general department, in 
which were specimens of all 
sorts and conditions of furniture 
—the Chippendale period, Shera- 
ton, Elizabethan, Italian Renais- 
sance, Louis Seize, etc., etc., and 
Johnny fell in love with a saddle- 
bag sofa. ‘I say, Kitty, look 
here! Wouldn’t that be a capital 
sofa for the drawing-room?” 
‘‘My dear Johnny, we must have 
all Louis Seize in the drawing- 
room.” He looked at me. And 
his mouth dropped. (Buszuess.) 
Presently he took a fancy to an 
Oriental rug. ‘‘ By Jove, Kitty, 
this is the jolliest rug I’ve seen for 
months and months and months. 
Wouldn’t it do for the drawing- 
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room ?” *‘ Yes, Johnny, it would do for the drawing- 
room. My dear boy, if we have some things Louis 
Seize, we must have all things Louis Seize.” ‘“‘ Exactly, 
dear. I quite agree with you; but who the dooce 
is Louie, and what on earth does it matter what 
Louie says?”’ When I explained to him, he said, 
‘* By George, that’s the best joke I’ve heard for 
years and years and years.” (A pause. She goes on 
unpicking the sealskin jacket.) George’! (Looks in 
the fire ; drops work 
mechanically into her 
lap. N.B.—Here her 
laughter ceases, and 


her sobbing and crying | ~ 


soon begin.) George! 
Poor fellow! Ah! I 
wonder where he is 
now? This sealskin 
jacket reminds me of | 
him. It was a wager. a 
I won it from him, | 
and he gave it me 
on the day we be- / 
came engaged — five 
years ago. Five years 
ago, to-day. It’s out 
of fashion, now, and 
I'm altering it myself 
because—because he { 
gave it me. Five | f 
years ago. What a | 

| 
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long time back. But 
I remember it as if | 
it were yesterday. My [ti 
father seemed as | 
pleased as George { 
that I was going to 
marry him. And 
George seemed as 
pleased as me. And 
I was happy, oh, so 
happy — then! 
George! The dear 
old times! How I 
loved him! And how 
I thought that he 
loved me. What a 
fine, manly fellow he 
was! Not a bitlike ~ 
Johnny. We metina 
diving-bell. At the . 
Aquarium. Brighton. When we went down [ felt 
frightened and took hold of George’s hand. In mistake 
for my father’s. George, I think, felt frightened too. 
For he kept hold of my hand. When we got 
out of the diving-bell my father and George got 
into conversation. George had only come. to 
Brighton that day, and was putting up at our hotel. 
We dined at the same table ever after. And we went 
walking, and driving, and riding, and sailing, and boat- 
ing. With my father. Sometimes. When we got back 
to town he came to see my father. So he said. And 
I went to see his mother. So I said. I remember 
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SHE WAS A SHOP-GIRL WITH A BA-A-A-BY! 
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my first Henley with George. George looked so 
handsome in his striped flannels. I wore a white serge 
sailor suit. How pretty I looked! How perfectly 
indifferent to the races we were. How it rained! How 
we were caught in a shower in midstream and how 
drenched to the skin we should have been if Squash 
hadn’t come to our rescue with a tarpaulin. Dear. 
old Squash! I was so happy that I even thought 
Squash music. George and I scrambled under the 
| tarpaulin, and _ he 
kissed me for the first 
time in his life. And 
I thought if was time 
he did. I remember 
going to the Derby - 
——— = with George and my 
ea nee | father. The beautiful 
3 i | day, the drive down, 

the dusty roads, the 
gaiety, frivolity and 
glory of the scene. 
-The lunch on thedrag 
on the top of the hill. 
I remember when the 
creat race was just 
going to begin. The 
saddling: bell. The 
preliminary canter. 
The bookies were 
almost breaking 
blood-vessels in_ yel- 
ling their odds. ‘Six 
to four Ill lay!” 
‘“Two to one on the 
field, bar one!” 
‘* First past the post! 
Six to four Tlay! Six. 
to four I pay!” 
‘“Which’ll win, 
George?” “* Alpha, 
the favourite; she’s 
evens; they’re barring 
her at’ six to four.” 
‘*Put a pony on her 
for me!” * Bet with 
me, Kitty; Tl lay 
you a sealskin jacket 
to a box of cigars 
against her?’’ ‘Done 
with you!" (know- — 
ing that if I lost I 
shouldn’t be expected to pay). The white flag 
falls. The crowds roar ‘‘They’re off!’ On they 
go in a level line. The line widens out. Alpha 
drops behind and runs to the rails. They’re 
in the dip. They're on the hill. Alpha’s in 
the rear. They’re past the bushes. The pace 
begins to tell. Alpha’s still behind. -A shout goes 
up, “‘ The favourite’s beat! The favourite’s beat!” 
They’re pounding down the hill to Tattenham 
Corner, their hoofs sounding like thunder. Alpha 
gains. The Flier leads. The Devil’s second. 
Blueblood’s third. Alpha’s fourth. Here they come.- 


--3e ~-—-——_ 
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Now for it. The Devil’s straining thew and sinew 
to catch the Flier—passes her! Alpha—‘‘Go it 
Alpha! Goit, Alpha!’—and she does go it. Her 
colours, cherry and white, shoot past the Flier, up 
to the Devil’s girths, and now Alpha and the Devil 
are running neck and neck. ‘‘ Dead heat! dead 
heat!” ‘No! No! No!” Alpha stretches 
herself and—‘‘ Hooroy! Hooray! ’—she gets home 
by a nostril, and the sealskin jacket i is lost and won. 
Ha! Ha! -ha! Ha!ha! ha! (Then she relapses ; 
sinks down and cries hysterically). We were engaged. 
For two months. We were going to be married. 
Our wedding was announced. Ina Society paper. 
Then a woman came to see me! With a ba-a-a-by. 
She’d known George before he’d met me. She 
said George loved her. That he'd promised to 
marry her. That he was only going to marry 
me for my money. She was a shop-girl. And very 
pretty. Not so pretty as J. But very pretty. I 
accused George of loving her. He said he never did. 
But we quarrelled and I broke off the engagement. 
He gave mea week to change my mind. At the 
week’s end I wrote to him forgiving him, believing 
him, and praying him to come back to me but— 
(vises—in downright desperation)—but he never came! 


After I had prayed to him, he never came! After I: 


had laid my heart bare to him; after I had humbled 
myself to him—he never came ! (Sinks down and 
vigorously unpicks the sealskin jacket. I suppose he 


went back to the shop-girl—and the ba-a-a-aby! | 


(Pause.) What’s this? (Feels pocket of jacket, unpicks 
it and produces a letter.) A letter—in my hand !—to 
George! (Opens it, tremblingly.) “ March, 1890. My 
dearest George. Come back to me. Love jis stronger 

"My heavens!—oh! (Falls back.) I never 
posted it! (Pulls herself together.) ‘‘ March, 1890. My 
dearest George. Come backto me. Love is stronger 
than anger, and my love is stronger than my pride. 
I believe you. I forgive you. I dare not lose you. 
If it is money that this girl wants (and she says it is) 
I can satisfy her. But—come back tome! Come 
back to me.” Then it was J who sent him away. 
I rejected fim. I never posted this letter. (Sits stzll 
and gazes into the fire. Clock strikes.) Six. And 
Johnny comes to dine with us at seven. The opera 
afterwards. I couldn’t go to-night. (Throws off 
dressing-wrapper, goes to mirror over mantelpiece.) Ive 
been crying! (Crosses to wash-hand-stand, bathes her 


eyes, powders herself, etc., etc., during the following.) 


How it all comes back to me. I remember that a 
seam of the pocket had come undone. I remember 
sewing it up. I remember putting the letter in my 
pocket. It must have got in between the lining. I 
remember going to | to post it myself—I wouldn’t trust 
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it to other hands—and I forgot it. I was pre- 
occupied, I suppose—agitated, distressed in mind— 
and thought I had. George’s spirit was prouder than 
mine. Where is he now? Oh, George! You 
could not have loved me or you would not have given 
me up so easily. But what am I doing? Weeping 
for George! I must forget him. It’s hard, but I 
must. My duty is to another now. Yes (At 
dressing-table she sees the letter propped up against the 
pincushion.) Letter? (Picks 1t Up ; starts.) Looks 
like George’s writing! (Opens 1t excitedly.) No 
stamp—my envelope—is he here ?—is he——Yes, 
from George! (Steadtes herself.) ‘‘My dear Kitty, 
I’m only just back from Australia. This is my first 
day in London and I must come at once to you. 
The most joyous news I’ve received for five years 1s 
that you are still unmarried. I left London on 
March the 27th, 1890, two days after the week in 
which you did not write. I couldn’t live in the same 
city as you and be away from you. I will come 
again at six to-day. Heaven bless you, Kitty, 1f you 
will see me. With the love that has always been 
yours,—George Russell.” (Laughs and cries hysterie- 
ally.) George! George! Six o’clock! Six o’clock, 
It’s past six now. (Throws letter and towel 
on dressing-table, files to wardrobe and gets into her 
evening dress as quickly as she can.) He loved me 
after all. It may not be too late even now. George! 
I wonder if he’s changed? Five years is a long time. 
I wonder if his hair is grey? I wonder (Kunock.) 
There he is; or it may be Johnny! (Consctence- 
smitten.) Johnny ! (Rushes to door.) Mary! 
Mary! Who’s that? Mr. Russell. (Comes down.) 
It’s George! It’s George! (Goes up.) Mary! Mary, 
tell Mr. Russell I'll be with him in asecond. (Comes 
down, dresses, powders, tittivates, etc., etc., all the time.) I 
must be quick. Oh, if George were ‘to go away without 
my seeing him! I should die! (Knock,—staris.) 
That’s Johnny ! Poor Johnny! (Then suddenly 
fites to door again.) Mary! Mary! Who’s that? 
Mr. Peterkin. That’s Johnny ! Mary! Mary, wait a 


minute—don’t go tothe door for a moment. Where's. 


my father? Out. Where’s Mr. Russell? In the 
dining-room. Then show Mr. Peterkin into the 
drawing-room. (Comes down to glass.) They musn’t 
meet. What shall Ido? What shall I do? Now 
I’m ready, I think. (Makes the finishing touches before 
glass, etc.) Y wonder if he’ll think me as pretty as I 
was five years ago? I think I am—prettier. All 
right. (Goes up purring.) George! George! Stay ! 
(Comes down to sofa and picks up her unposted letter 
to GEORGE.) I must show this letter to George. 
(Goes up; stops.) Yes!—and I must show it to 
Johnny! (Exit. CURTAIN. 
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THE LITERATURE OF THE CRADLE. 


\ —— aie 


[In order to give the New Baby a chance of: dis- 
tinguishing itself in literature the Sunday Magazine 
will, in future, set apart a portion of its space for the 
contributions of writers under seventeen years of 


age. | 


} e The poy that they made . 
‘ h At) —————— z OF ; . 
a1\\\\ Wh = === ee I { | Which emanations of my pen 
Ni, | A Hf HH | LEC 1 NN\ Ui Mh, Have never yet been paid for. 
\ uit ij HH} [fi | Hi dann | 
NA [ Hig {Hii| i ian i Ny NH WW, ‘That period passed, and next 
Wats PELL. HIT aia Na | \\ |" I tried 
Ht TA ATTY tinea inti: et A More serious themes to 
AA Ne Wy | | | baal i | It . write on. : 
AR . Hf i \ it AWN - An Epic of a Regicide— 
mad |\\\\\\\ y" 4 ‘eee oa pes tht) i The great Aristogeiton— 
AY \ \ by iit TMT oS BK rahi Ne ~ Monopolised my _ sixteenth 
\ \ + Fh Hea | / | ! i Se i] Ii Ww . 
A Hat Hq Hye = i iT. eee 
. \ \\ : dita ih | Vane , iM Wo 3 ee 2 aa ena 
NOR WY \\Y PRR) AA NN ALN BRT ut you may be distressed to 
pA An Ws iN |S hear 
iN 0 Pats Z| Hi ies is ‘ Ht i se It brought me in no profit. 
| Wis ee SS ee But now the world is for the 
; = ay i a young ; 
| ey ‘ | We elders listen meekly, 
ao ~e | While babes in magazines 
Ne — l give tongue, 
Ne. | ed And draw their salaries 
ae te = Teo Yat weekly. 
oe Ny = Pa What matter? We will bear 
a De Ns ee . 
— our ills; 
, Our hearts we need. not 
A SETTLER. harden. 
CURATE (preaching economy) : ‘‘Three pounds for that dog? Why, just The babes shall pay the 
think, my friend, for that money you could have bought two pigs.” household bills, 
FARMER (a sport) : ‘“‘Aye, and a bonny fule Oi should look a rattin’ wi’ While we play in the 


two pigs!!!” 
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It’s come at last, the magazine 
Whose laws and institutions 

Ask writers, ‘‘ under seventeen,”’ 
To send in contributions. 

And I, alas! have passed the age 
Of childhood’s artless patter, © 

I, who had filled full many a page 
With miscellaneous matter. 


Oh! had I not been born so 
soon, | 
What honour for my verses! 
They might have printed that 
lampoon | 
I wrote about my nurses. 
I dealt with Anne, and her 
young man,, 
The cat, and my clean 
‘* pinnie.”’ 
How much more pleasure in 
the plan 
If I had earned a guinea. 


The choctaws, cherakees and 
_ Crows, _ | 
Next roused my young 
ambitions,— 
battles with the 
buffaloes, 
Then scalping. expeditions. 
I wrote about the Highway- 
men— , 


Then 


garden. 
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BITS OF TURF. 


In the Shires. 
Monday. 

HONOURED Mapam,—Still in the Shires, as you will 
observe,* but quitting them to-night. For even if, in 
my desire to capture Reynard and secure a mask and 
brush with which to adorn your new sanctum, I may 
twice or thrice have ridden down hounds, constant 
-anathematising at the lips of a Master of Foxhounds 
_—(‘‘A mere fox et preeterea nihil,” says you! )—e’en 
though he be a duke, is not to be tolerated. I would 
punch His Grace’s head, 
but cannot decently “‘ put 
up’ my dukes” since my 
_duke puts up me, and so 
this very evening, madam, 

hey for Manchester ! 


“Manchester, your 
Royal Highness, only think 
_of going to Manchester!” as 
the horrified Beau Brum- 
mel (who resigned his 


1 
wa 
van) aan 
‘ \ yoo’ 
‘ a) 
\ 
NY ‘ 
' \ 
a 
o 


; as \ 
commission in the roth |! , Pon 
\ Veale AN 
_ Hussars rather than travel \\ cae “\ A 
with his troop to Cotton- | \ \\ o Ms 
opolis) remarked to the VN 
Royal George; but inthose \\ \\\ 
days Manchester had not Wh 
a racecourse committee \ 


that gives £74,000 per | AN 
annum to be run for, or | \\ 
G. B. would have’ been 3 \ 
there, madam, with one 
good enough to pick upa 
selling race, depend upon 
it! Unhappily, Manchester | 
and moisture are insepar- Be 
able terms. ‘‘ Rain there!” oe 
once said Tom Olliver to a 
a questioner, ‘“‘why even 
the ducks were prowling 
about looking for um- 
brellas!”’ 

Ps 

A note—of interroga- 
tion—lies before me from 
the most exquisite woman 
in Mayfair, the Honorable 
Winifred M. ‘Which will win the November 
Handicap, Koppy dear? I want a lot of money for 
my winter furs, so by hook, crook, bribery.or cor- 
ruption, you MUST discover the winner! ”’ 

How like her, and all her sweet sex! I remember. 
seven or eight years ago at Longchamps, the lovely 
Baroness Alphonse de Rothschild saying to the late 
Fred Barrett, who was about to ride Criniére :— 
‘“Now mind you win, Barrett. If you find you 


awe ees 


*Nay, as you observe, sir, and we take leave to doubt; unless— 


and there is the possibility of it—‘t The Shires” is the name of a 


tavern.—Ep. Jupy. 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC BACKER. 
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cannot win, please come with one rush and steal th 
race as you did at Goodwood ! ” | 

“Out, madame, if I get ‘any earthly!’” replied 
Frederick, whose command of the French language 
was inferior to his zeal; and the result was indeed a 
fine bit of hippic petty larceny. 


But to my correspondent. The horse, Winifred, 
is, according to the First Reader of youth’s bright 
morn, a noble animal—save when, running for the 
bottom dollar of his party, he takes the bit in his 
teeth. and, with his jockey 
speculating on the pro- 
bability of making an early 
entrance into a _ future 
state, runs triangularly at 
the rails and otherwise 
plays the giddy goat until 
some other animal steals 
hisrace. And sucha horse, 
beautious one, is— 

Pardon me one moment. 
Perkins, be good enough 
to step upstairs to my 
room; you will find my 
lyre lying down peaceably 
with Wednesday’s Truth, 
bring down the perverter 
of veracities. 


Thank you, Perkins. 
And now, Winifred, your 
polite attention :— 

Oh, a race may be lost 

by a head, 
And a character 
‘‘done ”’ by a tale: 
But, with seven stone 
seven, "tis said 
That CouNT SCHOM- 
BERG can’t very well 
fail. 
* 

A Reminder: Ivor little 
Son o? Mine, who, mis- 
taking it for a Praline, 
sucked the paint off a 
Rockdove, out of his toy 
Noah’s Ark, and was so 
beastly I//(iuwi) that I had to sit up and attend to 
his Bedlight, or I should have been an Accapareur of 
Colonel Jesse Lloyd’s money for Count S. 

Recevez, Madame, |’assurance de mes sentiments 
distingués. 

KOPSPUR. 
eae 

They manage things well at Hurst Park. Just to 
the left of Tattersall’s is a circular course on which 
on some part or other the horses start and go once 
or twice round; and immediately in front is the 
winning-post end of the straight course. 
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It certainly is a pretty 
sight this equine kaleido- 
scope—now up, now 
down ; passing and re- 
passing like the knitting 
of a variegated stocking. 

* ok 

November 9.—Again 
to Hurst Park. Am 
often guided by coin- 
cidence. It was Lord 
Mayor’s Day, and there 
was a horse running in 
the Handicap Plate cal- 
led “ Banquet II.” I 
backed it, and it came 
home at 10.to I. 

* 

Here’s rather a good 
story from Chesterfield 
Goode, the once popu- 
lar pug. and now suc- 
cessful bookyand punter. 
It has nothing to do 
with races (except the 
human races), but Ches- 
terfield Goode has, and 
so that must be my 
excuse for telling it here. 

x 


THE COLORADO 
BEETLE. 
It happened in Colo- 
rado at a time when that 


country’s people were not so civilised as they are 
now. Then (Goode tells me) every man, woman and 
child—boy and girl—carried a gun, six-shooter, or 
knife, as the case may be. 

independent 
people, all very much of the same 
grain and rank. Rough and ready 
they were, and the roughest and 
readiest, perhaps, were the waiters, 
who were called beetles, and who, 
in the matter of independence, 
quite out-rivalled our waiters in 


They were an 


London. 


One day a dude found his way 
Goode didn’t tell 
me what brought him there, but 
The dude, how- 
ever, went to a restaurant and 
ordered some lunch in a very 


into Colorado. 


let that pass. 


grandiose manner. 


‘Waitah!” he called to an 


individual. 


The waiter took no notice. 


‘Ss Waitah ! ” 


The waiter didn’t answer. 

‘¢Waitah! Waitah ! ” 

“‘ Well,” said the waiter, turning 
Softly on his heel, ‘“‘ What d’yer 


want ?”’ 
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‘What 
the n 
The waiter moved to 


the — why 


go. 

“Fellow!” shouted 
the dude, ‘“‘what the 
deuce d’you mean by 
moving when I’m speak- 
ing to you?” 

‘What d’yer want?’” 

‘‘] want a chop and 
fried potatoes.” 

‘*A chop?” 

‘Yes, sir, a chop.” 

‘‘And fried potatoes ?”” 

“Yes, sir, and fried 
potatoes ; and look dev- 
ilish sharp about it!” 
The beetle walked slowly 
towards the kitchen de- 
partment. 

Five minutes elapsed. 

‘“Waitah !” 

The beetle looked at 
him. 

‘‘ Howabout my chop 
and fried potatoes ?” 

‘‘ Coming, sir.” 

Another five minutes 
elapsed when the dude 
asked the same ques- 
tion, with added pom- 
posity, and got answered 
in a still more brutal tone of voice. 

He didn’t ask again. He only fretted and fumed 
and scrubbed on his chair for some twenty minutes 
longer, at the end of which 
time the beetle brought him <his 
lunch. 

‘*Oh,” said the dude, “I’m in 
no hurry; to-morrow would have 
done, don’t-cher-know.”’ 

The waiter removed the cover. 

‘What the—why the—fellow, 
what the dickens have you brought 
2 YA me?” 

‘¢ Steak.” 

‘I ordered a chop.” 

‘“‘You ordered a steak.” 

“‘T tell you, I ordered a chop— 
and fried potatoes; and, damme, 
if you haven’t brought me mashed 
potatoes.” 

‘“Now, look here,’ said the 
beetle, ‘‘ you ordered a steak ad 
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“TI tell you - 
‘Shut up! You ordered a 
An old party once lived at Sutton, steak and mashed potatoes. 


Whose waistcoat had only one button. What’s more, you're going to eat 
He said to a bobby, ‘em. And, what’s more, you'll like 
‘“‘ Now, isn’t it nobby ?” em.” 

But the constable only said, ‘Cut on!’ And the Colorado beetle pointed 
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to the steak and mashed potatoes with his six- 
shooter. 
a 

Thanks to Mr. E. S. Brown, I think I derived 
more pleasure at Plumpton than at any other race- 
course I’ve ever been to; and this, in spite of not 
deriving anything else, for I followed some of the 
jockeys and came one or two croppers. 


ate ate 
~ 


k 

Plumpton is forty-four miles down the Brighton 
line. You step from the platform on to the course. 
The course is a beauty, constructed to be followed by 
the naked eye. Tattersalls’ and the paddock join. 
The eating sheds are of the shake-down order, and 
all the jollier pic-nic. The grub is good, the drinks 
cheap, and the favourites win. You are safe in going 
to Plumpton. No matter the odds on, you only lay 
your money down to pick it up again. The bookies 
go there for a holiday. 
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Lingfield has so many good points, and they have 
been enumerated so many times in these columns 
that it is only left to say that this charming resort is 
as happily constructed for racing under National 
Hunt Rules as it is for racing under Jockey Club 
Rules. It’s a zig-zag course, in and out, up hill and 
down dale. At one moment the horses seem miles 
away across country, and the next close at hand. 
One can see them at all times, for the rings are a 
little sunk, and the stands are raised to perfection. 

“OK : 


I was chatting with Mr. Robert Fowler, clerk of 
the course and secretary to Lingfield Park Club. We 
were in the paddock; he on his cob, for he loves a 
spin, and I alongside. A well-known pug. came up 
and introduced us to his friend—a young fellow who 
had never been to a race-meeting before. He had 
been reading his card, and he asked :— 

‘What ts an ambulance kept on the course for ?”’ 

‘‘ For the bookmaker,” said the pug., ‘“‘ who doesn’t 
pay me the money he owes me.” 

‘** Or doesn’t owe you,” said Mr. Fowler. 

And he drove away before the pug. had landed. 


He Felt Competent. 

‘You want a job as waiter, do you? 
were you employed last ? ” 

‘“On the London and South-Western Railway.” 

‘In one of the refreshment rooms ? ”’ 

‘* No; in connection with the permanent way.” 

‘But that is no use for us. We want an ex- 
perienced man, and your work has not been at all in 
our line.”’ 

“Oh, yes, it was. 


Where 


I was a plate-layer.” 


What an Idea! 
SHE: ‘I wish you would write me some verses for 
my album.” 
He: ‘‘ But I haven’t any ideas.” 
She: ‘But you don’t require any for poetry 
nowadays.” 
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AT THE FANCY DRESS BALL. 
“And who are you, Mr. Smith?” 


ae Oh, I’m Charles the First.” 
“Indeed! you must mind you don’t lose your 


head !” 


Smith’s Face. 


GRINGLEY (relating an adventure): ‘Well, you 
know, when she said this, Smith couldn’t keep his 
countenance.” 

Barker: ‘‘ That didn’t matter. Smith’s is hardly 
the sort of countenance one would particularly wish 
to keep.” 


Aslape. 

DocTor: ‘You say you suffer ‘terrible agony,’ 
Mrs. Flannigan. Is the pain worse at night ?” 

Mrs. Flannigan: ‘‘ Oi expect it is, sorr. But o1 
can’t tell ye for certain.” 

Doctor: “ Why can’t you?” 

Mrs. Flannigan: “Sure, how can oi when oi’m 
aslape all the toime.” 
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LES CARICATURES DES CELEBRES FRANCAIS. 


(To be continued next week.) 
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MASKS AND FACES. 


THE BRIC-A-BRAC WILL. 


I HEARD this opera at the “ Lyric” on the first 
night, but I didn’t say anything about it last week 
because I thought it would be over before I got into 
print. Notso. And now I’m wondering if it’ll be 
over before this appears. I wonder if the author’s 
words are coming true ? 

+ 

I met Mr. Adair Fitzgerald just} before the pro- 
duction. 

“Well,” said I, ‘‘ how goes it?” 

‘Oh, my dear man,” said he, “it is extremely 
promising—extremely promising.” 

‘‘Ah!” from me. 

“Yes,” from him, “‘the music is melodic to a 
strain. Emilio Pizzi is as a land flowing with 
milk and i 

** Water ?”’ 

** No, sir! milk and honey.” 

** Poetic Adair! Your very prose is poetry.” 

*¢ Pizzi will remind you of Gounod, Meyerbeer, 
Mozart.” 

‘‘T see—rather reminiscent.” 

‘*And our scenery! Our scenery! 
Mr. Puff, our scenery! Venice! 


Oh, my dear 
If we have not 


succeeded in carrying away little bits of actual — 


Venice, we have, at least, got i 
‘‘ Venetian blinds.” 
** Very good.” 
‘You may have it. It’s original. Put it in. You 
may want it.” | 
‘‘ Oh, no, sir. 


My book is pregnant with possi- 
bilities. I have written a peculiarly interesting 
libretto. It is all my own.” 

‘‘ That’s a novelty.” 

‘* My libretto is unlike anybody else’s libretto.” 

‘‘T’m sure it is.” 

“It is unlike the libretto of the vulgar musical 
comedy.” 

“<T’m sure it Is.” 

‘‘ And it’s not the libretto of Gilbert.” 

‘‘ I’m sure it’s not.” 

** And what with my libretto, Hugh Moss’s——” 

‘Venetian blinds.” 

‘* And Pizzi’s : 

** Reminiscences.” 

“Why, The Bric-a-Brac Will—” 
into his very best verse. 


“The Bric-a-Brac Will 
Is the op’ra to fill 
Any theatre for thousands of nights, 
Pretty music—well cast 
And a book that will last 
Til—till—” 
Till the engineer turns out’the lights. 
His muse dried up and I finished it for him. 


hese are the author’s words which I’m wondering 
the truth of. 


Here he burst 


This might be said to be our prologue to the opera. 
The opera proper was in three acts, and the prologue 
was sO promising, so extremely promising, that I 
determined on the first night to deny myself a cigar 
in favour of a cigarette after dinner and get to the 
theatre in time, at least, for the second act. 
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Well, I saw the second act, and it must be admitted 
that I saw the second act because I didn’t see the 
first. And it must also be admitted that I didn’t see 
the third act because I saw the second. 


* 4S 

* 
At the end of the second act I met Adair. It was 
his turn to ask me, ‘‘ How goes it?” I shuffled 


some reply, and added that if ‘‘ The Bric-a-Brac Will 
were the opera to fill any theatre for thousands of 
nights” it would be owing not to Emilio Pizzi (Adair 
smiled) but to Gounod, Meyerbeer, Mozart and Co.” 
(Adair relapsed.) 

‘Well, Mr Puff,” said he, ‘I have been working 
and waiting fifteen years for this chance.” 

‘“‘T daresay,” said I, ‘‘and it won’t come again in 
a hurry!” 


* * 
* 


MRS. PONDERBURY’S PAST. 


I’m afraid (not really afraid, you know) to say 
anything about this. It’s by Punch—F.C. Burnand. 


* « 
* 


‘*PUNCH”*”? AND ‘* JUDY.”’ 


When Judy passed into the present proprietors’ 
hands the first thing they did was to do away with 
the old cover and substitute the new one now in use 
—a caricature of the Royal Coat of Arms. This 
caused a heap of verbal comments and corres- 
pondence. By all it was voted funny. By nearly 
all it was liked. A few found fault with Fred 
Barnard drawing Britannia with her tongue out. 
They said it was vulgar. Wesaid it was a point 
for point burlesque, and heraldically correct. We 
referred them to the original, and to the lion with 
his tongue out, and about this we heard no more 
save in the way of apology. 


“~~ ~ 


ok 


A few others called us over the coals for the liberty 
taken in our translation of ‘‘ Honi sott qut mal y 
pense.” Ours reads, ‘‘ Honi soit qui mal y Punch.” 
Now, for the life of me, I can’t see any harm in that. 
No harm was meant. Punch wasn’t dragged in. 
There’s not a world of difference of pronunciation 
between ‘‘ pense” and “‘ Punch,” and, although we 
abstain from puns in general, we thought this a par- 
ticularly happy one. Byron, the king of punsters, 
is remembered to-day as much as anything for his 
famous paraphrase, ‘‘On his walk he madly puns.” 
But to the point. According to some we have taken 


~ 
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Punch’s name in vain, and this in spite 
of the fact that Judy is only his wife. 
She did it for fun, as some people say, 
and, as such well-meaning people often do, 
we stirred up the wrath of a certain old 
school in which was a certain old gentle- 
man, who waxed very indignant indeed, 
and finished up by giving us some 
gratuitous advice. 


&, 9, 
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| xx 

“Don’t do it, Jupy,” he wrote, “ you 
can’t afford it: Others have kicked at 
Punch; the last—(I am quoting the old 
gentleman’s letter)—the last to do so was 
Ltka-Joko—and failed. It won’t do, and 
I’m surprised at a woman of your culture 
attempting it. You’re only running your 
head up against a brick wall. The old 
man is too strong for you. Don’t make 
enemies. Rather go out of your way to 
make friends. It’s policy. Praise Punch 
—that looks fearless enough. But if you 
can’t, after looking, find anything good to 
say of him, don’t say anything at all. 
Whatever you do, don’t run him down, or 
if you do you'll be charged with bad taste 
and petty jealousy.” 

* 


Such was the old gentleman’s letter, 
and you can now appreciate how difficult 


it is for me to say anything about Mrs.’ 


Ponderbury’s Past, by F. C. Burnand. 


eo 
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‘‘Good Lord! What haveI done? Oh, 
well—hont soit qui mal y Punch.” 
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A COINCIDENCE. 


And I’ve not done with Punch yet. In 
their issue of November gth, 1895, they 
published an. illustration by Du Maurier 
of a joke that was illustrated by Mr. 
Wilkinson, and published in Jupy, on 
May 22nd, 1895. I can’t give you the 
‘pictures here. I could give you JupDy’s, 
but not Punch’s ; but anyone can see the 
coincidence for themselves by getting 
Punch and Jupy of these dates. Here 


“ Billy, what’s 
opium ?” | 
‘‘Opium’s what | 
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are the “ undercuts” :—° 
Jupy. . PUNCH. There! Now pray don’t run away with the idea 
(May 22nd, 1895.) (November gth, 1895.) that I am accusing Punch of plagiarism, nor even of 


BisHoP (to timid curate RIGHT REVEREND 


unconscious plagiarism, for ] don’t suppose JUDY’s 
joke got into Punch because Punch read JupDy, 


ona visit): ‘“Dearme, I’m. Host: “T’mafraid you’ve but because Punch didn’t read Jupy. I know Jupy— 


afraid your egg’s not gota badegg, Mr. Jones!” 


good ? 


TIMID CuRATE: “Oh, THE CURATE: 
yes, my lord, really— er—- -no, my lord, I assure you! 
some parts of it are very Parts of it are excellent!” ae 


good!” 


that is, her Editor—doesn’t read Punch as.a rule, nor 
“Oh any other comic paper, for fear of unconsciously 
: plagiarising. A friend called this affair to our notice. 


ss 


Well, how did such a mistake occur? We don’t 
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know, but I think I can very shrewdly guess. All 
good things are credited Punch, whether Punch is 
the author of them or not. Not infrequently has a 
person asked me if ‘I’ve heard that good joke from 
Punch. And when I say “ No,” they tell me, some- 
times, not only a joke that has appeared in Jupy, 
but a joke, by Jove, that I myself am the father of! 
And that, I think, is the best joke of the lot. 


I can fancy some scene like this. Country house— 
shooting party—Du Maurier at breakfast. 


Hostess: “ Talking of eggs, d’you remember 
that joke in Punch about the curate and the 
egg ? 2% 

Du*MaurRIER: ‘ No.” 

Hostess: “ Not the Bishop and the Curate and 
the bad egg?” 

Du .MAuRIER: “ No.” 


Hostess: “Dear me! I forget who drew it, but . 


a simple-minded curate was breakfasting with 
his bishop, and his bishop - remarked the 
possible rottenness of the egg he was eating, 
whereupon the curate said that parts of his 
egg were excellent.” 
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Du MAuRIER: ‘“‘ Very good; but that’s never 
appeared in Punch.” . 
Hostess: ‘‘No? Then I must have read it in 

some other paper.” P46 ot 
Du MAuvRIER: ‘ You can’t remember which other 
paper?” : 
Hostess: ‘No; 
Punch.” | 
Du Maurier: ‘‘ No; I know my Punch by heart, 
~ and I assure you I can’t recall it in that 
paper.” | 
Hostess: ‘‘It may only have been told me,.you 
know.” : 58 
Du Maurier: ‘‘I wish I really knew, because it’s 
really awfully good, and if I could satisfy 
myself that it had never appeared in print I’d 
illustrate it, and then you should see it in 
Punch.” 7 ' 
Hostess: ‘‘ By the way, on second thoughts, I’m 
sure I must have seen it somewhere, because 
I remember the picture so well.” 
‘And I can fancy Du Maurier a few weeks after being 
hard up for a joke, and falling back on this in sheer 
desperation. 


I really thought it -was in 


THE FROG AND THE BULL. 


The cry for a strong Navy is receiving more*and 
more attention in France.—Dazly Paper. 


(Dear me !)—JupDy. 


— 
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« JUDY’S”? BLOT COMPETITION. 


Blot Competition 


‘6 Judy’s ”’ 


66 s Apne 99 


‘uoledwi07 301g 


‘* JUDY’S ”’ 

This may afford our readers some amusement in the long winter evenings. It’s very simple. All you’ve got 

to do is to make a blot, blot it with any paper except blotting-paper, take the result and make it a likeness of 

something—anything—vegetable, animal, or mineral, with the fewest possible additional lines (our artist, Mr. 

F. H. Townsend, has set us an example above). The best will win the prize—each week-—of Jupy, post free 
for six months. : ‘ 

All sketches must be sent in not later than the first post on the Monday morning, for the Tuesday week’s 


BLOT COMPETITION. 


issue. Address—C. H. ABBoTT, JuDy Office, 341, Strand ; and write, ‘“‘ Jupy’s Blot Competition,” on the 


left hand top corner. 


N.B.—The Editor reserves all rights of ALL drawings sent in. 


SHE DIDN’T LIKE THE MAN. 
HE: “ Hang it all, I can’t turn the fellow out of 


the house. Besides, I can never make out why 
you dislike him-so. He’s one of the best fellows 
going.” 


SHE: ‘ Well, I shall be glad when he’s one of the 
' best fellows gone.” 


WHAT HE SMOKED. 


SMITH: ‘‘Awfully rotten tobacco you smoke, 
Johnson. Common shag, isn’t it ?”’ 

JoHNson: ‘“‘Ye-es. Funny fancies men have 
about smoking. Shag’s nothing, though; I knew a 
man who did worse than that.” 

SMITH: ‘‘ What did he smoke ?”’ 

Jounson : ‘‘ Well, he was a common sort of chap 
—and he smoked haddocks.”’ 


FRAGMENT.. 
I NEVER loved a dear gazelle 
. To glad me with its soft brown eye. 
But, oh! I love a rabbit well— 
With lots of bacon in a pie. 


. proves very irritating to many people. 


OVER-EDUCATION. 

‘‘ OVER-EDUCATION,” says old Muggles, “‘ is the 
curse of this unhappy country.”” The other day this 
good gentleman wanted a handy-boy to clean boots, 
knives, etc. The only candidate for the place was a 
pasty-faced youth of thirteen, who offered to come 
before and after school hours. .. | 

‘“‘Can’t you read and write ?”’ asked Muggles. 

‘“‘ Oh, yes, sir.” 

‘‘ Then why do you waste time at school instead 
of earning good wages?” —: 

‘‘ Please, sir, mother says she hopes I shall git on 
and be quite the gentleman some day; so I oughter 
learn everythink I can.” 

“Ugh!” growled the old fellow, ‘you'll be an 
angel some day, won’t you?) Why the deuce don’t 
you learn to fly?” 


Tue M.P. and London County Councillor who 
objects to being styled ‘‘ The Battersea Coughdrop ”’ 
That is. 
possibly the reason that one reads so often of a death: 
from Burns. | 
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COMMANDER-:IN-CHIEF. thinking of the other L.C.C., the London County 
(With respectful compliments to Viscount Wolseley.) See matter. | 
I MusT turn out some jubilant stanzas, Oh, yes—we remember; gentlemen are admitted 
And so give my feelings relief ; to the’ first floor, and no farther. And you may 
Though they earn not the wealth of Bonanzas depend that on the first floor the ladies are—and no 
They may please the Commander-in-Chief. further when the gentlemen are present. Well! 
Does he scorn the applause of his fellows ? Weill ! 
Ill-advised, if he did, were his shame ; And whom are we to congratulate 3 ? 
So I hasten to blow with my bellows, Never Miss Taylor, the fair Lady President her- 
And quicken the sparks of his fame. self? No! No! She would not be so cruel—so 
In the North, where Canadians shiver, cruel as to make one man happy and the rest 
And Red men must oft be dispersed, miserable. 
On the banks of a certain Red River, But“ Marriage in High Life.” High Life? 
It was there that we heard of him first. Miss Taylor’s in “ high life,” as old General Taylor 
And what Red men discovered, the black men would say, “‘ By Gad, sir, she stands over eight feet 
Not very long afterwards learnt ; —eh ?—ah, yes, that is including her own two 
They acknowledged him one of our crack men Trilby’s.” 


The day that Coomassie was burnt. 


That, indeed, was the merest beginning ; 
King Coffee was very small beer ; 

But he lost not his habit of winning 
The morning of Tel-el-Kebir, 

And continued to smite all descriptions 
Of foes who were brought in his way— 

For example, he smote the Egyptians, 
Who were led by Arabi, the Bey. 


He marched to the rescue of Gordon 
In rapid and vigorous style, 
And he scattered full many a horde on 
His way to the source of the Nile. 
Fuzzy-Wuzzy endeavoured to slay him— 


—————— 
== 


Fuzzy-Wuzzy with wool on his head; VEEN mn cue © 0 nn a 
But he sought Fuzzy-Wuzzy to slay him, ie Lf = x | . beanie finan D> 
And now Fuzzy-Wuzzy is dead. Nae 8 By ee — Ay | hy ies ats ey 5 
His victims can you, or can J count ? mas iy he i a M HE ‘iN \ he : aE 

’Twere a difficult task and a rash, Te ae | a. Sa Pe, 
So his countrymen made him a Viscount, 

And gave him a bonus in cash. Wwie4-- 
He is worth half a hundred Bonanzas, oP see 

And so, for my feeling’s relief, ; Ht 
I am turning out jubilant stanzas ee Fae 

To please the Commander-in-Chief. a ee | 

ul I 
SIGH NO MORE, LADIES. | ua 
I SHOULD think not, indeed ! eee : Ni Y 
‘Marriage in High Life from the Ladies’ County a ae eager 
Club in Hanover-square.” ane eae iat 

Well, St. George’s to the L.C.C. is not a far cry. a Ce 
But how do men get into the L.C.C., eh? CN Ss 
Men don’t; only id 


oh, I beg pardon; I was ‘HE LOVES ME—LOVES ME NOT.” 


= ee ee 
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YE TENOR—who lost his bank note. 


TO AMELIE. 

DEAR AMELIE, you’ve won my heart, as I suppose 
you know, 

And if you don’t, this poor attempt at rhyme will tell 
you so. © 

It’s rather hard for me because it’s French you read 
and speak ; 

And when it comes to poetry, my French is deuced 
weak. 


But, as I cannot keep myself from bursting into song, 

I’ve bought a dictionary just to help the thing along. 

And so, here goes! You mustn’t mind a slight mis- 
take or two; 

I do my best, so please don’t laugh at me. 
prenez vous ? 


Com- 


Chére Amélie, ma cceur’s delight, je beaucoup veux 
to tell 

How trés aimable je pense vous étes et aussi how 

| trés belle. 

Moi, j’ aime la very boue sur quelle vous prenez 
promenades, 

Et, dans la langue de slang, je suis what you might 
call ‘hit hard.” 
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‘I’m bien “ mashed” like terre de pommes—I mean 


like pommes de terre ; 

J’ ai grand désir de kiss vos lévres et squeeze votre 
waist, ma chére. 

To win une simple smile d’ amour je suis prepared. 
to do, 

Quelque chose that any fellow can—et plus. 
prenez vous ? 


Com-- 


\ 


‘Ma vie sans vous est désolée; je suis quite off ma. 


feed ; 

Je care not pour mon pint de biére, mon bif-stéke, ou 
mon weed ; 

Je pense a vous the whole night long, j’ ai not one 
wink de sleep, , 

Et je m’ eleve next morning feeling misérable et 
cheap. 

You’ Ee such une jolie petite fille, si bien diecsid et 
chic ; 

Vous valsez comme une blooming ange: in fact vous. 
étes une brick. 


Vous jouez sur le banjo et votre chantant thrills me 
through. 
Oh, Amélie, do marry me, my Love! 


Comprenez 
vous ? | 
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LONDON : November 25, 1895. 


THE HEATHEN Turk.—For weeks there has 
been no other political topic than the heathen Turk. 
The heathen Turk in Constantinople promises to 
treat the Christians with every consideration. The 
heathen Turk in the provinces cuts the Christians’ 
throats. And meanwhile the world at large looks 
on with deepening anxiety and wonders what will 
happen next. | 

* + | 

The chief horror of the situation is that the 
Christians are actually suffering fromi the number of 
their protectors. England | | 
alone, Russia alone, France 
alone, could bring the Turk 
to reason in the twinkling of 
aneye. But when England, 
Russia, and France act‘‘to- 
gether, their efforts are para- 
lysed by mutual jealousies, 
and fatal delays result from 
the need of the Ambassadors 
taking counsel together) be- 
fore they act. 

eo He 

One can imagine how a 
single determined Power 
would solve the situation. 
A number of Pachas would 
be arrested—Pachas whose 
mames carry weight in the 
remotest corners of the 
Ottoman Empire. A pistol 
would be held at the Sultan’s 
head, and an Imperial Hatt 
obtained from him, declaring 
that, if there were any more 
massacres of the Christians 
these Pachas would be bow- 
strung, and their bodies 
thrown into the Bosphorus. 
Then order would quickly 
reign in Anatolia and 
Armenia. 

to 

As things are, precious 
time is lost in talking. All 
the Powers are not equally determined. There is 
only one Constantinople, and no Power wants any 
other Power to be established there. Hence, 


hesitations, which the Father of the Faithful is wily © 


enough to turn to his advantage, and to the dis- 
advantage of his Christian subjects. 
) | * x 

* 

Surely nothing is stranger in the history of the 
human mind than the desire of men to cut each 
others’ throats on account of their religious con- 
victions. The Turk is firmly convinced that eve 
atrocity which he perpetrates upon a Christian will 
be rewarded in the Kingdom of Heaven by special 
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' together equal to two right angles. 


THE CONFIDENCE OF THE COLONIES. 
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Y 


privileges—special advantages at the hour of the dis- 
tribution of houris. He is far more certain of this 
than he is that the three angles of a triangle are 
Yet this truth 
about triangles can be proved to demonstration ; 
while his confident assertions about heaven and the 
houris are only conjectures, and not particularly 


plausible conjectures, either. 


'* * 
a * 

One sees a very similar trait in the attitude of 
the Chinese towards the missionaries. If you tell a 
Chinaman that he is a thief he will smile, and admit 

, 3 to himself that you are rather 
a good judge of character. 
If you tell a Chinaman that 
he is ugly he will pity you 
for your bad taste. But if 
you tell a Chinaman that it 
is a waste of time for him to 
worship his ancestors, he is 
capable of hanging you up 
by your thumbs, or making 
you kneel on chains, or even 
fastening you to a stake and 
hacking you into ten thou- 
sand pieces. And yet, if you 
were to ask the Chinaman 
what reason he has for sup- 
posing that his ancestors, 
who were probably just as 
ugly and just as dishonest as 
himself, are worth worship- 
ping, he would be utterly at 
a loss to tell you. 

* * 
*k 

None the less, this temper 
of fanaticism is the most 
serious menace to the peace 
of the world that exists. 
Fanaticism, atrocities, war 
—that is the normal order 
of events. It was the order 
of events in Turkey in 1877; 
and it may very well prove 
to be the order of events in 
Turkey now. At the Guild- 
hall Banquet, Lord Salisbury, 
of course, expressed the hope that history might not 
repeat itself in this respect. Equally, of course, we all 
share that hope. But it is difficult to be sanguine. 
History has a horrid habit of repeating itself, what- 
ever statesmen may desire. 

. * ot 
ok 

Mr. Chamberlain has been making a speech about 
Colonial affairs. It was a very conciliatory speech. 
It was not entirely devoid of what an expressive 
idiom calls ‘‘soft soap.” But the Colonials are 
doubtless pleased, and that is the main thing to 
remember. 


\ | 
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It’s no earthly good to him, and 


would, just now, be salvation to me.” 


(The next day Jenkins was seen examining a new Safety Bicycle.) 


One thing is certain. Mr. Chamberlain makes a 


_ much better Colonial Minister now than he would 


have made ten or fifteen years ago. There was a 
time when he was more than suspected of having 
leanings towards the policy of the ‘little Eng- 
landers.” But he has lived and learnt. To-day he 
is a patriot in the larger sense, realising the responsi- 
bilities of the Empire, but not feeling the least desire 
to shake them off. He has the confidence of the 
Prime Minister, and the confidence of England, and 
I do not doubt that the confidence of our great 
Dependencies is also his. 


THE SPRAKER, 


MASKS AND FACES. 


THE SQUIRE OF DAMES. ' 
(At the Criterion.) 


ScENE: Behind—with Wyndham (i.¢., from our own 
imagination.) 
Wnyd. (to prompter). Nowthen, you jackanapes, pull 
up the curtain! We're late—punctuality 
is morality (curtain). 


Act I. 


Mrs. Dennant’s drawing-room. Everybody discovered 
—the' Squire, his dames, others and all. Wyndham as 
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Myr. Kilroy—or rather Mr. Kilroy as Wyndham—hHatters 


Sor a few minutes. 


, st i se » WA 
Pe ee 
— er: baie 


SS 


xu! 
Ma Mh, AON 


BARBED WIRE. 
An Allegory, 

by ‘* Judy’s”? own 

Allegator. 


SS 
Ree 
So 


Enter Me. 
Puff, you’re late. 
Stalls— 
Puff— 


Stalls 6 and 7 (fo program gal)—thanks. 
Puff— punctuality is morality. 

Bosh! Don’t talk to me—I’m not one of 
your dames. 

(to Mrs. D.). I love you platonically ; let us 
fly to a distant land. 

Pretend to leave the house, but go into 
that room, whistle and Dll come to you. 
(Business—exeunt all save Wynd. and Mrs. D.) 
Mrs. D., I’ve only known you a few minutes 
but you’re one of my dames. You are 
standing on the edge of a hill. Be guided 
by me and I'll save you. I love you— 
platonically ; and when I say: platonically, 
I don’t mean platonically, for other men 
love you platonically, and I don’t love you 
as other men do. I love you passionately, 
and when I say passionately, I mean 
platonically. Tell me, you are parted from 
your husband? Yes. His fault, of course. 
Yes; don’t speak. He loved another 
platonically? I thought so. Hullo! 


Ay 1, Wa % he : a S Sana 
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Mrs. D. 
Wynd. 
Mrs. D. 
Wynd. 


SAME SCENE. 


Col. D. 


Mrs.D. 
Col. D. 
Mrs. D. 
Col. D. 
Mrs. D. 


Col. D). 


ve 


2 


MD iS f 


ya Le 
sy 
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What’s that whistling? Stop. Are you 
fond of dog stories? Yes, of course you 
are. J once knew a dog who whistled for 
his master—and that’s a dog in there 
whistling for his mistress! A gay dog! 
Get rid of him! : 
I’ll write a note. 
Ah! but never mind. Write away. 

(writes, secretly): “ Come back to your Mary.” 
I'll give it him. (Gzves it him through the 
door.) 


Act II, 


Mrs. D. discovered. Her husband 
enters—Colonel Dennant. 
Mary, I’m going away to shoot black game 
—pot niggers, you know, or let them pot 
me, I don’t care which, but before I go I 
want you to take charge of my baby. 
Have you got a baby? 
Yes. 
I didn’t know. 
It’s mother’s dead. 
Oh, I’m glad of that. 
take the child. 
Thanks. You'll find it at that address. 
Smuggle it away unseen. And now for the 
niggers. One word more. My sweetheart’s 


Very well. I'll 
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Enter the Squire. 


Wyiud. 


Mrs.D. 


Same scene — everybody dts- 


Sir D. 


Mrs. D. 
Sir D. 


Mrs. D. 
Siv D. 


Mrs. D. 


Wynd. 
Si D. 
Wynd. 


Suv D. 
Wynd. 
W yid. 
Mrs.D. 
Wynd. 


Mrs. D. 
Wynd. 


Col. D. - 


dead; I’mvery sorry, 
and should like to 
take up with you 
again. I don’t set 
out for the niggers 
until to-morrow 
night, so if you want 
me whistle to that . 
address and I'll 
come to you. (Ex1tt.) 


Mrs.D.,I’ve brought 
you a little present— 
a thick veil. (E xt.) 
The very thing io 
smuggle the childin. 
(Exit to smuggle the 
child.) 


Act: III. 


covered. 
(aloud before all). Mrs. 
Dennant, you went 
to a strange house 
in a thick veil. 
You followed me? 
I did. What’s the 
meaning of it? 
I can’t tell you. 
And you are the 
woman who swore 
to love me. 
And you are the 
man who swore to 
love me! (Rings bell 
—enter servant). i 
Show Sir D. the ae 
way out. 


‘Did the horse pull up sound 
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aeiae 


AcT IV. “Yes, jolly sight too much sound; you could hear him a mile off.’” 


You’re a dirty devil! 

Why don’t I knock you down? 

Because the author won’t let you. Give 
me that letter Mrs. Dennant wrote you. 
Here it is, but why do I obey you? 
Because I’m the manager. 


Enter Mrs. Dennait. 


Mrs. Dennant, who was that man I saw you 
talking with this afternoon ? 

Sir Douglas Thorburn. 

I said a iman—Thorburn’s a dirty devil. 
Oh! my husband. 

Your husband ? Good! (Rings up boy mes- 
senger and sends Mrs. Dennant’s note to Six 
Douglas to Colonel Dennaunt.) 


Enter Colonel Dennant. 


Mary, you sent for me. ‘‘ Come back to 
your Mary.” 


Mys.D. No, that note— 
‘Wynd. (aside). Don’t bea silly little silly ! 
_Mrs.D. ‘Yes, Jack, I sent for you. 
Col. D. Then the niggers may go to— 
+ Wynd. Sir Douglas! 


(Curtatn.) 


POLITESSE OBLIGE. 


Mrs. McNEAR (carving a solitary fowl): ‘1 hope 
you like fowl, Mr. Nobbs. We are all so fond of it 
The children have the breast, Mr. McNear and 1} 
think- nothing comes up to a wing, and the legs we 
generally save for devilling. Now, which part do 
you prefer?” 

Noss (who was not expected to lunch): “ Well, 
if you don’t mind, I’ll take a small piece of the 
back.” 
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LES CARICATURES DES CELEBRES FRANCAIS. 


(To be continued next week. ) 
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| BS 4 Es 


PREYCINET, 


M. DE 


M..PAUL DE’ CASSAGNAC. 


BITS OF TURF. 


In the Shires. 
Monday. 
“VENERATED MADAM, 

No matter where we meet her, from a five o’clock 
pink tea in a Belgravian drawing-room to.a twelve 
o'clock baked pomime de terre at a bleak and grey 
street corner, a ministering angel truly is woman! 
I am in love with all the sex, madam, and yet do 
not know a member of it sweeter than Her Grace 
of D——, with whose party I “did” the Warwick 
meeting last week. 

Her Grace was standing by my side to watch the 
Midland Counties Handi- 
cap, and a wind more power- 
ful than that recently raised 
by unfortunate holders of 
South African — securities 
‘swept across the course. 

“Try nty glasses, Kop- 
spur,” said the dear Duchess, 
“‘though they are not as 
heavy as they were this 
morning.” | 

And it was only when I 
had tried unsuccessfully for 
quite five minutes to see 
any heaven-blessed thing 
through them that she | 
smote me playfully on the | 
arm with her tortoiseshell | 
lorgnette, and cried, “‘ Why | \ SA\LAe | 
I thought you knew, you | 2 oe \ 


old goose!” and unscrew- 
ing the silver top of one of 
the barrels, introduced me 
to as fine a drop of old brown 
sherry and curacoa as ever 
hissed down parched throat. 
“* They only held two-thirds 
‘of a pint,” the dear creature 
remarked apologetically, but 
added that they could be 
had in sizes to suit all 
‘classes of sportswomen. 


ete ats 
~ “- ° 


uncle ? ”’ 


I wonder, madam, have “ Fruppence !” 


you ever studied the moods 
and tenses of racecourse | ini. synicate 
information —the positive, . 
‘comparative, and superlative, “let me _ call 
them. They are comprised in the whispers which 
the racing greenhorn gets from an owner, a trainer, 
and a ‘‘lumberer,” something after this style :-— 

Says the OWNER: ‘‘I think I’ve a chance, y’ know, 
and the opposition’s very moderate. You might risk 
a trifle.” | 

Says the TRAINER: ‘‘ Never saw the mare better 
than she is to-day; she certainly ought to be able 
to clear this lot out. Eh? Yes J should—have a 
bit both ways!” 
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Sea a Wh pe aw 


TRADE. 
‘“‘°Ow much ’ave you got ter start the day on, 


““T’ve got ’igtpence — let’s run a_ bloomin’ 
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Says the LUMBERER: “ Capt’in, you never saw 
sich a pinch as thisin yer ‘natch!’ I’ve just left the 
owner, an’ he says it kin fall down three times an’ 
then win! Oh crumbs, an’ aint he got a pile on! 
You oughter never want money again after this ; go 
on ’im now, sir, an’ give them bookies ‘ beans,’ an’ 
I’ll stand in a tenner with yer !” | 

* 4 


Kempton is in progress as I write, and lovely 
woman is thronging thither because, whatever the 
weather, she can have glass over head and asphalte 
under foot the whole day. But, with my dear old 
Sandhurst chum, Major Makeabit, who is in town 
looking out for a flat,* I shall do Newmarket and 

Lingfield—so will you ! 

Always make a point of 
lunching at Lingfield Park, 
madam, for they do you 
well. Iam not one who can 
‘go for a day on a sandwich 
or an acidulated drop. 
Apples I detest, and of 
grapes I say with Brillat- 
Savarin, ‘‘ Mon Dieu, do 
you think I take my wine in 
capsules ?”” Wherefore my 
matin song will be o” Friday 
| morn :— 


| Speed on my bark—to Ling- 
field Park ; 
A modest tenner on a 
winner, 
A little tea with ‘‘ Bunnie” 
Leigh 
And back to town in time 
for dinner. 


ko 
5 


I am credibly informed, 
madam, that in view of the 
L.B. and S.C.Ry. Co’s pro- 
mise to accelerate their ser- 
vice in connection with this 
meeting, that the projected 
cemetery at Oxted for racjng 
men who died there whilst 
waiting for trains will not 
be proceeded with. 

A tot (I don’t know why, 
but) A oz! 
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*- 
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KopsPuR. 

Looked in AM]’Call’s Calendar for the fixtures for the 
week, and saw nothing about the Chelmsford Hunt 
and Aldershot Steeplechases. 7 

* 3 

If it hadn’t been for the thoughtfulness of Captain 
Crozier, of the one meeting, and Colonel Toogood 
of the other, I should have missed three delightful 
days’ racing. | 


*Of course I am aware that you associate with persons who 
trade upon the gullibilities of others, but is it wise to refer to 
it?—Epb., JupDy. 
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At Chelmsford one can follow the horses entirely, 
except for the couple of seconds they’re running 
behind a church. 
pen eS 
Q. What’s the difference between Chelmsford and 
Newmarket ? 

A. Why, at Newmarket they run behind— 

QO. A ditch—just so. 


Sy abl 
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* 

Had a real good day’s sport. Backed the wrong 
*un five times in succession—without trying, too. 
But I didn’t mind much. Knew I should pull it all 
back on Springbank. Springbank won, of course. 
And I—I lost my booky. I couldn’t find him any- 
where. He went away without even saying good- 
bye. It was very rude of him, to say the least of it, 
especially after I had been so kind to him all the 
afternoon. a 

Here, at Chelmsford, I had the good fortune to 
meet old Major Gunlop. He asked me if he could 
drive me to Aldershot in the morning. I said he 
could. He said he would. And he did. And I have 
a capital story to tell you of our drive—next week ; 
mo space this. It really is a very pretty story, and 
Ili tell it you—next week. | 

oo 


Aldershot! the jolliest of all courses, absolutely. 
It runs round the stands and a couple of hills. From 
the stands you can see well, very well, for they’re 
steep and glass-window’d behind. But crossing from 
hill to hill—a matter of twenty seconds—you never 
lose sight of the horses at all. You only lose sight of 
the bookmakers. 

* * 

A dandified officer who had made a mistake in the 
choice of a horse for the first race said, ‘“‘ Blow it!” 
A military term, I suppose, derived, no doubt, from 
shooting. I wouldn’t have noticed it but for the 
fact that a gale immediately followed. And what a 
gale! It reminds me of old Major Gunlop and our 
drive and the capital story which I’ll tell you—next 
week. * 

How it blew! It blew people off the hill. It 
blew a lady’s gamp into a parachute, and the lady 
into the air. It blew the outsiders home. Even the 
dandified officer’s money was ‘‘ blewed,” and it blew 
the bugler’s bugle at the start of each race. 


And it also blew a bundle of bank-notes out of 
Mr. Thomas James’s hands. Blew ’em on to the 
Course. They were snatched up by a Jew who blew 
—-J mean who flew for safety to his pals in the 
cheaper ring. 

‘¢ Snacks, Mo.” 

‘Right, y’ar, Ike, my boy.” 

And Mo counted ’em with Ike. 

«Just my luck!” said Mo. ‘‘ All fivers and not a 
tenner amongst ’em !”’ 

tt ok 


Don’t forget the capital story about old Major 
Gunlop which I shall have great pleasure in telling 
you—next week. 
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JUAN: 


THE TRAGEDY OF A _ DOG. 
I 


‘ANOTHER blank!” mut- 
tered Swinyard, as he left the 
publisher’s office with a roll of 
manuscript under his arm, 

If Ze, “another blank !” 

y Zi) ‘Wa ge _ “‘Swinyard’s a_ charming 
HH \btees| UAGZ, fellow,” said the old Obadiah. 
l ee ‘‘ Yes,” assented the young 
Obadiah, ‘‘he’s always the 
same—always the same. I’m 
sorry we don’t like his book.” 
| ‘““Curse these uneducated 
publishers !”” thought Swinyard, concurrently. 

This was the third novel he had written. The 
first was short and unpretentious. It had been 
reviewed with a universal cordiality. But it did not 
sell. The second was longer and more ambitious, 
and it the critics had unanimously (to use a platitude) 
“damned with faint praise,” so that it died a quiet 
and natural death at a very early age. He cursed 
his critics in his heart, and told himself that he had 
shown that amount of genius which begets enmity— 
a conclusion which afforded him little or no consola- 
tion. The failure of his two printed efforts and the 
general rejection of his third aggravated a naturally 
bad temper, and it cost him some struggling to 
practise an outward cheerfulness. 

He was a handsome man, tall and, at the 
moment, immaculately dressed for the afternoon— 
an imposing figure as he walked with a military 
swagger along Fleet-street and the Strand. 

In the Strand he met Melrose, an actor and a 
bridegroom, and his wife, whom Melrose introduced 
to Swinyard, who greeted her with some common- 
place observation, which, such was his easy and 
graceful way, did not seem commonplace, but 
evidently pleased her. 

Mrs. Melrose was an amateur actress. In the 
cause of charity she had recently performed in a 
pastoral play with immense success, for she was very 
beautiful, and her beauty was instrumental in getting 
her acting extolled in some of the magazines. Swin- 
yard remarked upon her playing. Indeed she was, 
he told her, the subject of his very latest article. It 
was a lie which could easily be rectified, for was he 
not connected with more than one journal? 

‘ Talking of plays,” said Melrose, ‘‘ you’re the very 
man we wanted to see.” 

‘Oh, yes!”’ ejaculated his wife. 

‘ve got a capital idea for a duologue,” continued 
the actor, ‘ which I thought my wife and I might do 
at benefit matinées. You know, we’re continually 
being asked to do something at these kind of shows, 
and we always have to refuse because w2 never have 
anything ready. Well, I’ve got an idea—it came to 
me in the middle of the night—it’s awfully good— 
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only I’m not equal to writing it'myself, and I thought 
perhaps you would like to do it for us ?”’ 

This was the first time Swinyard had ever heard 
an actor plead inability in anything. | 

‘“‘T should be happy,” he said, “if I could help to 
-fit Mrs. Melrose with a good character.” | 

‘* And me as well,” broke in her husband. : 

‘Oh, of course,” said Swinyard; ‘“ but I daresay 
you've looked after yourself in the plot.” 

“No, I haven’t. By the way,” he said, suddenly, 
‘“‘ what are you doing to-night ? ” 

Working.” _ 

‘Tf this short notice won’t offend you, will you 
dine with us, and we can 
talk 1t over after dinner ? ” 

“Oh, do!” seconded 
Mrs. Melrose; ‘‘and_ bring 
_ Mrs. Swinyard with you,’’ 

she added. 

““Thank you, Mrs. Mel- 
rose,” said Swinyard, ‘‘ it. 
is really very kind of you, 
and I should be charmed, 
but——’”’ 

‘* But,” echoed Mrs. Mel- 
rose, ‘‘ you’re not going to 
refuse ? ” | 

““Y’m afraid I must. I 
am dining quietly at home 
to-night, and I have pro- 
mised myself along writing- 
evening afterwards.” 

‘“* Look here! ” exclaimed 
Melrose, ‘‘ you’re still at 
Charing Cross-road, aren’t 
you ?” | 

*¢ Yes.” 

‘Well, we’re in a flat in 
Shaftesbury Avenue—only 
a stone’s throw—so you 
really must dine with us to- 
night, and e 

‘‘ And,” interrupted his 
wife, ‘‘we’ll excuse you 
directly after dinner, if you 
must go. Mrs. Swinyard 
perhaps would like to sta 
on with me and ” 7 

‘‘ And,” continued her husband, “ when .you’re 
tired of your work, come over for your wife, and 
smoke a quiet cigar with me.” | 

But .Swinyard excused himself. He had work 
which must be done by the morning. 

‘IT understand,” said Melrose; “‘ but if anything 
happens to change your mind, we dine at seven- 
- thirty.” 

And so they parted. 

‘So that’s Mr. Swinyard,” said Mrs. Melrose. 

** Yes, dear; what d’you think of him? 

“Oh, he’s charming, and he’s quite got the tone, 
hasn’t he?” 
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‘‘ And barked at him, and leapt up at him, and 
danced round and round him.” 
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II. 

‘“Swinyard reached his chambers in Charing Cross- 
road. There was an inner door to the entrance of 
the ‘“ mansions,” which he banged, and the noise 
reverberated through the building. Juan, the little 
fox-terrier, knew his master’s bang, and barked. 


When Swinyard got to the first door, Juan barked — 


louder ; when he arrived on the second, and his own 
landing, the barking grew louder still and more 
impatient, and was accompanied by a scratching at 


the door. And when he opened the door,. Juan 


sprang upon him for very love of his master. The 
dog followed Swinyard into the dining-room and 
barked at him, and leapt 
up at him, and danced 
round and round him, until 
it was fairly exhausted, and 
then it squatted itself on 
Mrs. Swinyard’s lap in 
order only to obtain a per- 
fect view of her husband ; 
and when she crossed over 
to give him a wifely wel- 
come, Juan came between 
them in a jealous burst of 
barks and leaps and bounds. 
He was only a_ half-bred, 
but a smart and pretty little 
fellow, with a very long 
nose, and an even V-shaped. 
parting of white on the 
head, black-and-tan face, 


round spot on the: saddle of 
the back. 

'  Swinyard was fond of 
the dog. It bored him 
sometimes, and he whipped 
it for its disobedience. He 
tried to teach it tricks, and 
he thrashed it for its stub- 
bornness. Nevertheless, he 
was fond of the dog. When 
the weather was fine (it had 
been wet to-day) he nearly 
always took it to the office 
with him. If, for some 
reason or other, he-left it at 


home and chanced to meet a friend, one of the first. 


questions that friend would ask would be, ‘“‘ Where’s. 
Juan?” Indoors he could scarcely settle down to 
work unless he were in sight. It sat up alone with 
him half the night and morning during the hours of 
his composition, and afterwards retired in their 
room on the floor by fs side of the bed. 

But if Swinyard was fond of the dog, how much 
better did his wife love him. Next to her husband 


she loved Juan. She loved Juan for loving him— 


not because the dog loved her. He had little or 
no affection for her, pretty and gentle and lovable 
little girl as she was. He took no notice of her 


longish tail, and a perfectly — 
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‘when her husband was near, and requited her but 
poorly when he was away. He looked upon her as 
a grand stand on which to view his master, and 
‘sometimes as a protection against him. But she 
was his best friend, if he only knew it. 

Mrs. Swinyard was not in the room when her 
husband entered. She followed him immediately. 
She wore a servant’s apron over her neat and plain 
black gown. She relieved Swinyard of his hat and 
cane, and he sank down in the easy chair. Juan 
had his chin on his master’s knee and was looking 
up into his face. 

‘“‘What’s’ the time?” Swinyard asked, 
answered himself by looking at his watch. ‘Ten 
past seven,” he sdid negligently. Then he seemed 
to be struck with the lateness of the hour. 
** Dinner’s late.” 

‘*' Yes, dear.”’ 

““Tt’s ten min- 
utes past seven,”’ 
he repeated 
techily, ‘‘and — 
the table isn’t 
laid. How is 
it 2" 

‘“T’vehad some 
trouble with 
Hewitt again. 
She’s been 1m- 
pertinent, and 
actually refused 
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and - 


towork. I’ve had cae 


to get the dinner 
ready all by my- 
self;”’ and she 
drew his atten- 
tion to her 
apron. 

“ But it’s not 
ready,” he said, 
never caring 
whose trouble it 
was to get it 
ready. 


“Tt won’t be’ 


long, dear. 
Hewitt’s dishing 
it now, and— 
andit won’t take 
me a minute to 
lay the table.” 
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‘“‘The cane was uplifted again, but Swinyard paused.” 


She busied herself at once, while he toyed with 


the dog. 


‘‘Hewitt,” she went on, ‘‘has been sitting down 
in the middle of the kitchen because I disputed 
the change she brought me out of——’”’ 

- Oh, don’t ram the servant down my throat 


directly I come home!” 
“* Get rid of her!” 


Juan crouched away. 


‘“‘T am getting rid of her, but 2 


‘““T can’t listen now. 


I’m collecting my thoughts 


for this evening’s work. Tell Hewitt——” 


—— 
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“J think, Hugh, if you were to speak to her 
quietl ‘ | 

“It’s not my province to speak to the servants. 
Give her to understand that if we have any more of 
her nonsense she’s turned out on the instant. Now, 
hurry, on the dinner, there’s a good girl. Juan! 
Juan!” 

But the smell of the dinner called Juan in another 


_ direction, and he followed Mrs. Swinyard out of the 


room. 

Swinyard took up’ the evening paper, sat down 
again, and alternately looked at it and his watch. 

It was now half-past seven, half-an-hour after 


_their dinner-time, and the meal had not yet 


appeared. 

Mrs. Swinyard re-entered the room. 

‘For God’s 
sake, Edith, do 
try to manage 
these things dif- _ 
erently. A delay 
like this spoils 
my temper and 
affects my work. 
I shan’t be able 
to write a line 
to - night after 
this. | Where’s 
Hewitt? Tl 


-“ Hush ! she’s 
coming. Please 
don’t say any- 
thing to her 
now. I can’t 
afford to lose 
her before I get 
a new girl.” 

At last dinner 
was served. 
Hewitt removed 
the cover. It 
was hashed mut- 
ton! An oath 
rose to Swin- 
yard’s lips, but 
he suppressed it. 
He waited till 
the girl had left 
the room. He 
closed the door after her. Mrs. Swinyard knew 
what that meant. He swore at his wife; it was 
not the first time he had done so. A year ago she 
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-would have shrunk within herself, paralysed at his 


cruel words ; now she had, to some degree, schooled 
herself to them, but they affected her still, they 
bruised her heart, and left their mark all th 
same. | : 

She looked for Juan. Sometimes her husband’s 
anger fell upon the innocent dog. It relieved her 
to know that he was not.in the room. Swinyard 
had shut the door and Juan out. 
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“Have I not told you over and over again that 
I can’t eat hashed mutton ?”’ 

“Y had nothing else, Hugh. I had no money to 
buy a fresh joint. You know, dear, you are just four 
weeks in arrear with the housekeeping money u 

“Don’t tell me that again. How have you 
managed the last month, then ?”’ 

“T’ve got into debt with the tradespeople—only 
a little, Hugh; I couldn’t help it.” 

‘*Do you mean to say we’ve been living on credit 
for the last month ?”’ 

‘“‘ Not altogether ; I—J——”’ 

“Well, I what ?” 

= Nothing, dear.” 

“What Is it ?”’ 

‘Well, ’ve been using the money you gave me 
for copying out your novel.” 

This stung him, and he felt ashamed ; but, instead 
of showing contrition, his 1l-nature and worse temper 
got the better of him, and he thought of the cruellest 
thing to say and the meanest thing to do. 

“Oh,” and he sneered, ‘‘ since you’ve bought that 
hashed mutton with your own money, I won’t rob 
you of it. You can eat it yourself. I'll dine out.” 

He took up his hat and cane and left the room. 

‘‘T’ll dine at Scott’s,” he told himself, as he 
entered the bedroom. 

It was dark. The gas was burning low down. 
He turned it up. Could he believe hiseyes? The 
bed was covered with his clean linen, newly brought 
home by the laundress, and stretched on the fronts 
of some of his dress-shirts was Juan, picking a bone. 

The dog looked up at him. He looked down at 
the dog. Juan blinked, and re-engaged himself with 
his bone. Swinyard, quick as lightning, brought 
his cane down with all his strength on the dog’s 
back. Juan squealed. The cane was uplifted again, 
but Swinyard paused. The dog lay as if struggling 
its last. But the briefest space elapsed before the 
dining-room door was opened, and Juan, rising from 
his prostration like the phoenix, found an asylum in 
his mistress’s arms. 

Swinyard left the house—and the hashed mutton 
to Edith, while he, who was in debt to his wife, 
intended to fare sumptuously at an expensive 
restaurant. But that did not surprise or shock poor 
little Mrs. Swinyard, who was not unused to such 
proceedings. She had been married two years now, 
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and they had been years of trouble and disappoint- 
ment. Her father had died, and the mask had fallen 
from her husband’s face. He made no effort to hide 
himself from her. She loved him, it is trne, and 
she looked up to him, but there were times when 
she repented the day Hugh Swinyard came to study 
in the peace and quiet of her father’s vicarage, and. 
fell in love with her innocence—the pretty little 
gentle girl in a simple gown and unpretentious boots. 
She fell in love with him because he was so kind 
and so. thoughtful, so handsome, so charming and 
so clever,-and because she could not help herself. 
Her only fault, if it can be called a fault, was that 
she let him see how quickly and completely she: 
was his. But she could not help herself in that 
either. She was too natural to cloak or even sub- 
due her feelings, modest though she was. She: 
was happy then, and could only see happiness im 
store—he gradually rising and making a name by- 
his pen, and she, as he told her, by his side, his: 
sweet influence to inspire and help him on. Ah! if 
we could only look into futurity a little! Ifit would 
not be better for men, it would most times for: 
women. Edith was thinking something like this. 
now, and trying to make Juan forget his thrashing 
by feeding him with the pick of the hashed mutton, 
when her husband unexpectedly reappeared. 
“Edith,” he said, ‘‘run and slip on a decent: 
gown ; we'll dine together at the Melroses’. They’ ve: 
asked us. I'll tell you all about it as we go along.” 
‘But I don’t know Mrs. Melrose,” she said. 


‘Now, don’t stand on ceremony, if you want to» 


please me.” 

Obediently she got up. Juan leapt to the ground, 
and put Edith between them as she was crossing to. 
the door. 

‘¢ What’s the matter?” asked Swinyard. 

She was crying. 

‘‘ Forgive me, Edith,” he said, kissing her. ‘‘ Cheer- 
up, and—and don’t let the Melroses see that you’ve » 


_ been crying. Aren’t—aren’t you going to kiss me?” 


She kissed him. | 
‘“There’s a good girl. . Now, look sharp, dear, and. 
dress. Put on your blue serge—you always look 
well in that. Juan! Juan!” 
Juan sprang up to him. The dog forgave him as. 
well, 
( To be continucd.) 
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LONDON: December 2, 1895. 


So Mr. John Morley is not unwilling to resume his 
place in the House of Commons. He has accepted 
the invitation to stand for the vacant seat in the 


Montrose Burghs, and it is more than likely that he 


will win it.» Even his political opponents will not be 
sorry ifhe does. All of them respect Mr. Morley, 
and many of them like him.. Was it not one of the 
marvels of London to our distinguished visitor, M. 
Alphonse Daudet, to see Mr. Morley and Mr. Balfour, 
after dining at the table of a mutual friend, drive off 
in the same cab to oppose each other at Westminster ? 


One wonders if they tossed for the fare; one feels 


that they would have a further claim on our affection 
if we knew they did. _ eS ; 
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“The Saint Just of the 
English Revolution ’’ — 
that is the name which cer- 
tain scoffers have bestowed 
on Mr. Morley. But un- 
justly. In the first place, 
there is no English Revo- 
lution worth speaking of; 
and, in the second place, 
Mr. Morley bears only the 
most superficial resem- 
blance to Saint Just—as 
one single anecdote of the 
sanguinary Frenchman 
shows. 


ey Ss 7 
‘‘He carries his head Wi 
like a Saint Sacrament,” . + EE 


said Danton of Saint Just. 
So far, so good. It needs 
no severe strain of the 
imagination to picture 
Sir William Harcourt, for ZZ 
example, saying that of Tate 
Mr. Morley. But how 

about Saint Just’s reply. 

“‘ Very well,” he said, “then I will make him carry his 
like a Saint Denis’—Saint Denis being a saint who 
was ‘decapitated for his faith, and is depicted in 
stained-glass windows holding his head in his hand. 
Can anyone imagine Mr. Morley saying that about 
Sir William Harcourt? I fancy not. For weall know 
that Mr. Morley is too mild a man—that his con- 
sideration for the feelings of others is too pronounced. 


I have, myself, a certain tenderness for Mr. Morley. 
With most politicians'I feel that they have always 
belonged to a different world, ideal as well as physical, 
from me. But Mr. Morley lived in chambers, like 
the rest of us, and wrote newspaper articles for a 
living, and knew what it was to be hard up. He 
was, I believe, a contemporary contributor with 
Sir William Harcourt to the Saturday Review, and 
it is on record that he once had to sell his books 
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in order to pay his bills. Afterwards, I understand, 
he got money from an indirect interest which he had 


in a certain patent medicine. 


* x 
x 


It was not, I believe, a particularly useful patent 
medicine. Its value, I daresay, was about equal to 
that of the pill which a certain magician once 
offered for sale, declaring that it would prevent 
earthquakes in the ‘county of Surrey. But, if it 
enabled Mr. Morley to pursue a political career, it 


justified its existence, and there is.no. need to sniff at 


its importance as a therapeutic agent. 
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And, to go on again, Mr. Morley, though a 
| commendable Parliamen- 
tarian, was by no means a 
heaven-sent journalist. He 
was sound, and he was 
scholarly, and he dis- 
covered Mr. Stead—all 


him for -. righteousness. 
But, on«the other hand, 
he was dull. Neither the 


Foringhily Review were 
lively reading under his. 
editorship, or ever would 
have been. 

> #5 


What we want. from 
Mr. Morley is a History oi 
the French Revolution. 
His Essays on Diderot, 
Montesquieu, Rousseau,. 
Robespierre, and the rest 
prove that he is eminently 
capable of giving us such 
a work; and, up to the 
present, no. satisfactory 
History of the French 
Revolution has ever been 
written in the English language. Carlyle’s great 
work is not so much a history as a poem, or a. 
lamentation. Mr. Justin Huntly M’Carthy’s frag- 
ment is the merest journalism. The work of Mr. 
H. Morse Stephens is sound and solid, but does not 
easily permit itself to be read. There is a gap,. 
therefore; and we are all agreed that Mr. John 


ao 

And now I find that I have written a great deal 
about Mr. John Morley, and have not said a single- 
word about his politics. Perhaps it is better that 
I should not. For that would be to introduce a 
jarring note, and I have such a sincere admiration 
for Mr. Morley 

anything of the sort. 
THE SPEAKER. 


this, maybe, .counted to | 


’ Pall Mall Gazette nor the’ 


that I would not willingly do. 


U 


Yardley. 
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MASKS AND §$FACES. 
OPERA COMIQUE. 


Nellie Farren soliloquises after the manner of old 
burlesque. 


Nellie. Great ills inehare me, put me in the 
cart ; 
I have no strength to take a young boy’s 
part. © 
(“ dAlas!” parenthetically mails Puff, 
‘Of some good things we cannot have 
enough.’’) , 
But I’m. all 
right! My cart’s 
before the hoss. 
For I will take 
a theatre and 
play boss. 
The Comique 
is to Jet—IT’ll 
ope its doors— 
_I cannot do 
without the 
gods’ applause. 
- Til do the 
house up, and 
restore the pit ; 
Which, .too, . 
will compen- 
sate for lack of 
wit. 
My name is so 
familiar—it is 
said 
Familiar in 
their mouths 
as household. ! 
bread. 
And my fami- 
iar name 
And my fami- 
liar name 
And my fam1- 
liar name 
No, I can’t doit. I don’t 
pretend to great things, : 
and I wow’t descend to small. They’re beyond me. 
Old-time burlesque, written in rhymed couplets, and 
curranted, so to speak, with bilious puns, doesn’t 
appeal to me, and I have no sympathy with it. 


JADY SCORCHERS © 
Are AQUARIUM - 


What I imagine Nellie Farren said to. herself was 


this: Pil do’ my best with plays and players, and if 
my familiar name will carry me 


through (a very feminine and aneny illogical pre- 


caution). 

Though sick er f ‘Trilbyism, I sucka up courage 
enough to go and see A Model Trilby at the Opera 
Comique. - “It's ey C. H. Brookfield and William 


* 


Brook. I say, Bill ! 
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Bill. Well? 

Brook. I don’t think we need trouble ourselves 
much about this burlesque. 

Bill, No; any stuff ’ll do so long as we put it 


in, the mouths of people who can get 
_ ’emselves up like the original characters. 
Brook. Yes; I’ve got out a sort of Scenario. 
It didn’t take me long—I followed the 
book and the play. The book, you know, 
is such a stupendous burlesque i in itself. 
So it Is. 


' Brook. Here’s the Scenario—by the way, what - 


are you doing | 


: to-night ? 

Bil. Nothing. 
Brook. Working—I 
see. 

Bill. I said nothing. 
Brook. Same thing. 


I’m doing no- 
thing, either. 
Bill, Then you're 

- working. | 

Brook. No, [’m not. 
Now, look here, 

let’s cut this 

Scenario in two 

| (does so). You 
take one half, 

I the other, 

work on it to- 

night, and read 
together to- 

morrow. 

. Bill. All right. 
: Brook. (puts Scenario 
| in two pieces, 1 
two hands, be- 
hind his back.) 
Which’ll = you 
have? (Bill 
takes righthand, 
the last half, 
being left to 
Brookfield. They 
part, work, and 
incet to-morrow night, whew Yardley re- 

writes aaa and vice-versa). 


And that is how.I imagine A Wodel Trilby came 
to be written. 
¥* * 
“ There’s music in it,” as Milton says. ca it’s 
been supplied by good old Meyer Lutz, in his good 
old form. 


And there’s acting in <-cnpphies otily, I’m afraid, 
by Robb Harwood. His Svengali is so good that it 
will, no doubt, soon lead pn to-the ee et the Tree. 


N ante, ‘ie first piece, ar didn’t see. 
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IN PARIS. 


1 ° 
ENGLISHMAN : “‘ Parlez-vous Frangats ?” 
FRENCHMAN : “ Ont, mats je suis Frangats !” 


They’ve taken Her Advocate off. Well, I am 
surprised! —. 


<a 
‘“‘ There is in every man’s life a mad three weeks,” 
quotes the author—from: whom: I don’t know. 
‘* Three weeks —thvec. 
mad three weeks in every man’s life, but there doubt- 
less was in his who wrote these lines, else how did 
he arrive at the number ? 7 


af als 
“er ee 
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And to whom does Mr. Walter Frith refer?” To 
Dr. Marshall, the poisoner? Or to George Abinger, 


I don’t. know if there is a’ 
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the QO.C.? Or to— 
himself? For Her 
Advocate is an ‘‘ ower 
mad ”—TI should say 
“sad tale.” 


Ww ate 
es 
ate 


They have some 
‘‘Minstrels Parisiens”’ 
at the Palace Theatre 
of Varieties — very 
droll dogs are these. 
They keep ‘time, 
time, time, in a sort 
of bodily rhyme” 
with their songs, and 
the effect is im- 
mensely funny. They 
boast origirial crea- 
tions,: and, so far as 
I know, they boast 
correctly. With Vzens 
avec mot Mugnonne, 
a kind of Romance 
Bouffe, they put us in 
a good humour. They 
seem to say to us, 
“We are strangers 
within your gates 

- come to amuse you ; 
our first venture ts 
humble, but listen to 
our second,” and in 
their second, Le 
Petit Baluchon (Gaud- 
riole), they fairly take 
hold of our ridiculous 
senses; while their 
third attempt proves 
them a_ crescendo 
of comicality. There 


happily humorous 
than their Sérénade 
a Pamela. 


ate 

“ee 
ate ds ‘ 
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' Four out of the six days’ bicycling have I been to 
the Aquarium. And each day have I had to fight 
my way through a denser crowd. Pretty sight, rather, 
these French and English women whirling round the 
house, but an ugly .sound, the vulgar section ‘of an 
English audience hissing the French riders. What 
a very low beast a low-beast Englander is! 


I’ve taken my pleasure from the lounge or from 
Mr. Cheeseman’s eating gallery. Those who don’t 
know Cheeseman’s and the lounge don't know the 
best points of the famous Westminster House. 


are few: things more. 


\y 
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INCURABLE. 
Myr. Morley has agreed to stand for the Montrose Division. 
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“ Now, Freddie, I want you to develop a thirst for books.’ 
“Wall, Miss Brown, this ’un’s dry enough.” 


BITS OF TURF. 


HONOURED MADAM,—In view of the keen distress: 


prevailing at this season of enforced idleness among 
the humbler followers of Count Schomberg, I have 
serious thoughts of asking you, madam, to raise 
your always powerful mezzo-soprano voice to remind 
the F’Ivor-ites of Fortune and the charitable 
generally, that up to the present no philanthropist 
has provided any Christmas Cheer for Financially 
Crippled Punters and Plungers of the Half-Crown 
Ring. ‘‘ Whate’er befalls, I must havea hot dinner,” 
one of them once remarked, as he expended his last 
penny upon an Abernethy biscuit and then smothered 
it in mustard. On either side of Fleet-street to-day, 
madam, you may see Turf advisers who know half- 
a-dozen real ‘‘ pinches” for Leicester and Plumpton, 
and yet have not the wherewithal to appease the 
gnawing pangs of—er, thirst. Is anything rougher 
in the cold world, madam, than to know it all and 
yet be unable to fall across anyone else who yearns 
to know how much you know ? 

Could not your ‘‘oofy”’ readers spare something 
to warm the hearts of these poor pensioners—say, for 
instance, a sausage with a handful of red chillies con- 
cealed in it—or drop a trifle into the Kopspurian 
beaver towards taking a grown-up Fresh Air Fund 
mobto Kempton Park on Boxing Day ? 
Over. 


Think it 
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Bright idea! I will awaken 
the muse with my wooing 
(unless your compositor pre- 
fers that I ‘‘awaken the 
mews with my ‘ whoa-ing.’”’ 
A-mew-sing. cusses, com- 
positors !) 

A little whip round I propose, 
Think it over. 
It’s hard to hold back, good- 
ness knows— : 
But, think it over. 
The winter’s here, and 
broke’s the band, 
Surely a ‘‘something hot,” 
you'll stand, 
And help the owe-a-bits to 
eat and 
Drink it over ? 

I do not propose to attend 
the Gimcrack Dinner, at 
York, on Friday, the 13th. 
My enthusiasm is not strong 
enough to take me one hun- 
dred and ninety miles for a 
plate of soup, one (indifferent) 
fish, an entrée, cheese, celery, 
and forty-five columns of 
twaddle, with a florin to the 
waiter. Another Durham 
may be “ going for” another 
Chetwynd, but-it goes for 
nothing with me.: . 


ale ste 
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The winter’s fury and encroaching frosts may 
shortly bring about some postponements. Mind 
you, madam, of the hoary jape of the Fleet-street 
loafer on the afternoon when the Cambridgeshire 
had to be put off through the raging of the elements? 
He was waiting, with scores of others, on- the kerb- 
stone outside the office of the Sporting Life, and 
when a huge announcement, in one word, was stuck 
up in the window, he turned away in disgust. 

‘* Postponement!” he gasped. ‘Some bloomin’ 
outsider, I s’pose : I’ve never even ’eard of it |” 


” Rt Ya 


But if fair breaks the morn—Saturday morn—try 
atrip to Plumpton. For your inner comfort, inter- 
view the (invariably capital) hare soup, and for your 
outer prosperity consult Lennox no, no; I mean 
Spencer Browne, C.C. Lennox is the man for the 


' trachea in town, but Spencer bosses the track ’ere at 


Plumpton, and I would add, madam, that there is 
nothing in common with strabismus about his bossing, 
either. , 

KOPSPUR. 


‘ 


So many Peers have been elected to the head of 
Provincial Town Councils that, for once, we are ex- 
periencing a whole batch of ‘‘ Lord”’ Mayors, instead 
of only one located .n London. 


" 
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TOO PREVIOUS. 


AS a money-lender was quietly looking over his 
accounts, and calculating the chances of certain 
‘‘ minors ”’ repudiating their indebtedness when they 
should come of age, a clerk entered the sanctum and 


_ informed his master that a young gentleman desired 


an audience. 

‘¢ Show him in,” said the money-lender, and pre- 
sently an apparently callow youth was ushered in... 

Having waved the new arrival to a chair, and 
having glanced at the card with which his ecmployé 
had furnished him, the userer observed: ‘‘ You are 
Mr. Harvey, I presume? Ido not know the name, 
but what can I do for you? ” 

‘The fact is,” said the youth, “that I want to 
borrow money.” | 


‘““Yes,’’ assented the business man, “‘no doubt. 


you have good security to offer. But, first of all, 
how much do you require ?” 

‘“‘ To tell you the truth,” stammered the client, ‘1 
want rather a large sum. I want as much as fifty 
pounds, and,” he continued breathlessly, ‘‘I have no 
security to offer beyond my note of hand.” 

At this the money-lender burst into a fit of up- 
roarious laughter. ‘‘See here, my young friend,” 
said he, as he toyed with a bundle of acceptances 
signed by Cabinet Ministers, dukes, marquesses, and 
brewers’ sons, “‘ You are wasting my time. I do not 
wish to hear any more. I will willingly GIvE you 
fifty, or a hundred pounds for that matter, if only to 
get rid of you. Bother your note of hand !”’ 

With that the genial financier wrote out a cheque 
for £50 to “ bearer,” and, ringing his bell, bade the 
youth a hearty good morning. He had hardly been 
alone five minutes, and had not made up his mind 
whether he would sell up the Lord Chancellor that 


re eee. 
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week or the next, when the youth returned, and 
remarked that, on consideration, perhaps £100 would 
be a more useful sum under the especial circum- 
stances than £50. 

The money-lender was astounded, but he was a 
man of honour, and, remembering his own words, he 
hastily drew another cheque for fifty pounds which | 
he handed to the youth with the piteous appeal :— 
“You wont call on-ime more than twice a week, will 
you?” 


A NEW READING. 


Mrs. Griccs (to Griggs, who has been complain- 
ing): “It’s all very well for you to grumble, but you 
should remember the old saying: ‘A woman’s work 
is never done.’”’ . 

Griggs: ‘‘Oh, I don’t go as far as that—I dare- 
say some women do their work.” 


THE Russians, it is said, are fond of eating candles. 
The Chinese, on the other hand, goin for a Feast of 
Lanterns. 


A CaRDINAL WEAKNESS.—Desiring some day to 
become Pope. 


ONE never hears of a house walking off to a race- 
course, though it 1s quite a common occurrence to read 
of street-betting. 


THE men who collects the letters from the pillar- 
boxes, even when they are in regular employment. 
are constantly getting the sack. 


THE people who employed an _ unsatisfactory 
laundress found that ‘‘ she wouldn’t wash.” 


‘“JUDY’S ” BLOT COMPETITION. 


PRIZE BLOT. 


W. A. HENDERSON, 
76, Ainsworth Lane, 
Longe, Bolton, Lancs. 


week’s issue. 


It's very simple. All you've got to do is to make a blot, blot it with any paper 
except blotting-paper, take the result and make it a likeness of something—any- 
thing—vegetable, animal, or mineral, with the fewest possible additional lines. The 
best will win the prize—each week—of Jupy, post free for six months. All sketches 
must be sent in not later than the first post on Monday morning, for the Tuesday 
Address—C. H. Assotr, Jupy Office, 341, Strand; and write 
‘‘ Jupy’s Blot Competition,” on the left hand top corner. The Editor reserves all 
rights of ALL drawings sent in. 


N.B.—No '‘blot” drawing will be eligible for competition unless it is accompanied by 
“Judy's” Coat of Arms (see cover), bearing date of the current number. 


ne 


o7'4 ‘JUDY: THE LONDON 
. JUAN: 
THE TRAGEDY OF A _ DOG. 


III. 


Poor little Mrs. Swinyard, 
ever industrious and studying 
economy, was at her needle- 
work—she was, in fact, turn- 
ing an old dress into a new 
one—when her husband re- 
turned home at an unusually 

early hour in the day. 

“Oh, Hugh!” she said, 
“back so soon!” 


“Have you seen Juan?” 
he asked. 


2 c< No 99 
Turning an old dress “Dye lost him!” 
auto a new One. i. Hugh 1 


Her arms fell. She stared at him. 

‘“‘ Where ?” she asked. . : 

‘‘ Where? How the deuce do I know where? If 
I knew where, I’d go and find him.” 

““T mean——”’ 

‘A fire broke out in the Strand. 
the crowd.” 

.There was a pause. 

‘“Perhaps,” said Edith, “he’s bee 
death.” + 

‘“No, he hasn’t,” he said contemptuously. 

‘‘ Perhaps he’s found his way to the office. 
you been there ?’”’ . 

‘“‘ Yes,” . 

‘‘ Have you been— 

‘“<T’ve been everywhere.” 

And so indeed he had. He 
had been to every place where 
he was in the habit of calling 
—shops, restaurants, clubs, 
post - offices, banks, etc.— 
between Ludgate - hill and 
Charing Cross-road. Mrs. 
Swinyard heard the news 
with a heavy heart, and found 
a temporary relief in a flood 
of tears. But these seemed 
to nerve her. She said that 
a reward must be advertised, 
and lost no time in going 
to the offices of the Standard 
newspaper, while Swinyard 
applied at Bow-street, Marl- 
borough-street and St. Bride’s 
Police Stations. 

The next day Edith went. 
to the Dog’s Home, while 
Swinyard made further in- 
quiries closer at hand. When 
they met they both had the 
Same story to tell— no tid- 
ings of Juan. The advertise- 


Llost him in 
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n trampled to 
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Have 
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ment was unanswered. Mrs. Swinyard went to 
the Dog’s Home every day for the first week, and 
every other ‘day for the second. Then she gave it 
up asa bad job. So Juan, she thought, who was 
lost. in the first instance, had either strayed far 
away, or was stolen, or had been trampled to death, 
or—but this was remote—had been cremated at 
Battersea. | 

It was.about a week after this event had hap- 
pened that Swinyard was burning the so-called mid- 
night oil. His pen had fallen from his hand on to 
the manuscript and blotched it. He was staring 
blankly in front of him, absorbed in thought; he 
was thinking of Judn. His wife had gone to bed 
some time, and he felt lonely without his dog. He 
seemed to feel the loss of him more now than he did 
at first. He missed him mostly when he sat up 
late writing. If he halted in his work, he used to 
get up and play with the dog, and after a few 
minutes the idea that he was looking for generally 
came to him. To-night he could not get on, and he 
could not get. Juan out of his head. He had been 
cruel to. him, and he was conscience-smitten. He 
sat.lost in miserable thought of himself for more than 
an hour. Presently the train of thought arrived, as 
it were, at its proper station, and he passed a verdict 
upon himself. He got up and said aloud :— 

‘But if I’ve been cruel to Juan, how much more 
cruel have I been to my wife! But no more. No! 
I'll turn over a new deaf, by God, I will!” 

He came home early on the morrow, and accom- 
panied Edith to Battersea. The day after he took 
her the rounds of the picture-galleries. He was very 
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Thien he van across the table and tasted Mrs. Swinyard’s dish. 
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kind and soft-spoken and attentive. Edith remarked 
it to herself, and was happy. She did not remark it 
to him, for that would have seemed a reproach 
on his former conduct... He had begun to change 
already. 

On the same evening he paused in his work; -he 
looked up, and found his wife crying. 

‘‘ What’s the matter, Edith ? ” 


‘“‘T was thinking about Juan,” she said. ‘‘ We 


don’t hear of him, and I’m afraid he’s lost for ever. | 


The dreadful uncertainty of where he is and how 
he is being treated makes me so miserable. I’m so 
frightened he has fallen into the hands of some 
wicked man, for his name and address were on his 
collar. Somebody may be trying to teach him tricks 
to perform in public, and torturing him. They can’t 


~ be keeping him back for a reward, for a reward has 


been offered. It would make me so much happier if 
I knew that he were dead.”’ 

“H’m!” grunted Swinyard, who had watched 
his wife atten- 
tively. “I dare- 
say you won't 
believe me, 
Edith, but I feel 
the loss of Juan 
just as much 
as you do. I 
don’t show it, 
but I do feel 
it. You have 
nothing to re- 
proach yourself 
with; I have. 
I’ve thrashed 
the dog too 
severely when 
he’s been at 
fault, and I’ve 
plagued him at 
times for no 
cause. It would 
be foolish to 
deny it to you. 
You have heard 
him cry out. 
I’ve been sorry 
for itafterwards; 
he always came 
and licked my hand.” 

‘“‘ He had such a faithful heart.” 

“I think I must be a little mad—I can’t under- 
stand myself. I do things that I don’t know of 


until they’re done. I can’t think whatever possesses - 


me sometimes. I wish I might have Juan again. 
I'd make any sacrifice to get him back, and I’d treat 
him well to make up for the past. He should love 
his master for some good reason then. For, do you 
know, Edith, Juan has wrought a change in me. 
His loss has opened my eyes to the fact that I have 


not been the kindest of husbands to you. Juan has © 


told me that I’m a brute, and ' 


Juan was cold and stiffening. 
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“No, no, Hugh; you have to work with your 
brain ” 

‘‘ Don’t excuse me, dear ”’—he was now kneeling 
by her side with her hand in his—‘‘don’t excuse me. 
There is no excuse for a man who behaves badly and 
selfishly to such a true and perfect-wife as you. I 


‘tell you, Edie, I don’t know myself. I’m wrapped 


up in my work, and it makes me forgetful. I mean 
no.harm. The least thing ruffles my temper. It’s 
not as though you irritated me. You don’t. On the 
contrary, I’m the irritable one. But I suppose it ‘is 
part of a man’s cowardly nature to behave the worst 
| sometimes to 
the weakest and 
to those he loves 
best. I have 
been unkind to 
you, and I love 
you before the 
world. I have 
been unkind to 
Juan, and, upon 
my word, Edie, 
I love Juan next 
to you.” 

He had spoken 
rapidly. There 
was a break in 
his voice, and 
she made no 
pretence to 
check her tears. 
So Swinyard . 
had something 
of a heart after 
all. He was a 
sensitive man, 
and there is al- 
ways some good 
behind senst- 
tiveness. Days 
passed, and he 
was changing, if 
he had not al- 
ready changed. 
He was perhaps 
more ‘‘charm- 
ing’ (assomany ° 
7 people called 
him—who did not know him), he was perhaps more 
charming indoors now than out. He curbed his 
temper and he chose his words, and some of his 
acquaintances saw his “‘ better’ half for the first time 
in their lives. 


IV. 


Mr. and Mrs. Swinyard were at dinner. © 
“Tt is just a month to-day, Hugh,” said Edith, 


“that we lost Juan.” 


Swinyard was on the point of replying, when © 
they heard a ring at the outer door. It was fol- 
lowed swiftly by the rushing in of Hewitt—Hewitt 
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whom they had always been getting rid of and had 
never succeeded. 

“It’s Juan, sir! It’s Juan, ma'am 

But by this time Juan had announced himself. 
By this time he had jumped on his master’s knee, 
and now he had two paws on the edge of the 
table and was alternately licking his master’s face 
and lapping his master’s soup. Then he ran 
across the table and tasted Mrs. Swinyard’s dish. 
Then he went back to his first love; but Edith 
lifted him off and folded him in her arms, a pro- 
ceeding which the foolish little fellow was some- 
what inclined to resent. 

‘‘Who brought the dog?” asked Swinyard of 
Hewitt. 

‘‘ The young man outside, sir.” 

They all went to interview the young man out- 
side. His was a short story, and it must have been 
i genuine one. A_ policeman who had _ noticed 
Juan running about Covent Garden market had, 
only twenty minutes since, given him the dog to 
take home to the address on his collar. Swinyard 
asked him what he expected in return. The young 
man left it to his generosity, so Swinyard gave him 
five shillings—which the young man, if one might 
judge by his eyes, thought exceedingly liberal—and 
dismissed him. 

‘‘Isn’t he fat, Hugh ? 
all this time?” 

‘‘Somebody found him, no doubt, when I lost 
him, and stuck to him, I suppose. Now they have 
lost him.” | 

“And we have found him! What a blessing 
they didn’t take his collar off. But he must have 
been lost for some time. He’s so dirty.” 

Edith Swinyard, who had most of the trouble of 
the dog and little of the love, prepared for him 
quite a Lord Mayor’s banquet, and after dinner 
washed him with her own fair hands. 


' 


I wonder where he’s been 


‘“* Edith!” 

“Yes, dear.” 

‘‘ Come along, do; we shall lose the train.” 

Mrs. Swinyard was in the kitchen getting Juan’s 
dinner ready. She had got rid of Hewitt at last, 
and Edith was maid-of-all-work. Swinyard was 
walking the dining-room impatiently. They had 
been invited to the Crystal Palace to dine and see 
the fireworks. He was going in his journalistic 
capacity. Had they delayed another hour, they 
would have been in time for the fireworks, but 
Swinyard had no appetite for them. He wanted the 
dinner, which was a minor attraction to his wife. 
She wanted the fireworks. 

“Edith!” 
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‘* Yes, dear.” 

He went into the kitchen. 

‘* Are you coming ? ” 

‘I must give Juan something to eat, Hugh.” 
‘‘Hang the dog! Leave that and come at once, 


or 

‘‘T'd rather go without my own dinner than leave 
Juan hungry.” 

‘I daresay you would, but J wouldn’t. . . . Get 
down!” this to the dog, who jumped up to him, 
thinking he was going to be taken out. ‘‘ Look 
here, I’m not going to bear the expense of a cab to 
Victoria. If we don’t start at once we shall lose our 
train, and Now, that'll do; come on!” He 
took her roughly by the arm and led her to the 
kitchen door. ‘Get in, Juan!” he commanded, 
‘get in!” 

But the dog ran along the passage. He went 
after it, caught it by the neck and flung it into the 
dining-room. He locked the door and put the key 
in his pocket. 

‘* Now, Edith, get downstairs.” 

‘I shan’t go out until I’ve given Juan his dinner.” 

‘“*Oh, you won’t, won’t you? Well, you shan’t go 
out and you shan’t give the dog his dinner ;” and 
Swinyard left the house alone, with the key of the 
dining-room still in his pocket. | 

Edith’s first impulse was to have a locksmith 
unpick the lock, but she thought that her husband 
might visit his displeasure on the dog, and she 
argued that a beating were worse than a temporary 
hunger, so she let it be and spent a good part of the 
evening talking to Juan through the door. Juan 
barked and scampered and tore about, whether for 
joy or whether raging at his imprisonment she did 
not know. Late in the evening she heard him 
coughing. At last all was still in the room. 

‘*He’s tired out,” thought Edith, ‘‘and gonc to 
sleep.” 

She went to bed. She tossed from side to side 
wakefully. She was unhappy about Juan. She 
heard her husband come in. It was past one. 

He unlocked the dining-room door and entered. 
His foot struck against something on the floor. 
He picked it up. The moon shone in at the window 
and upon the manuscript in Swinyard’s hand. It 
was torn and crumpled. Some leaves were scattered 
about the ground. Acorner was deliberately broken 
off. He rapped out an oath and looked for Juan. 
There he was lyingin the moonlight. He crept up 
to the dog and kicked it. But it uttered no cry of 
pain this time. Swinyard knelt down. Juan was 
cold and stiffening. The dog was dead, and he had 
kicked it! He found the pin which had fastened 
the leaves of his manuscript sticking in its throat. 
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OUR LADIES’ LETTER. 


DEAR Jupy,—I have just come in from a delightful 
afternoon at Madame Nouveauté’s, and hasten to tell 
vou what I saw there. Such sweet, original things, 
dear! You must know that the thing this winter is to 
have nothing matching! For instance, there was a 
most fascinating garment of green frieze, with one 
voluminous bishop sleeve of yellow satin, and the 
other quite tight fitting of scarlet bombazine!. The 


corsage was draped with pale blue passementerie, and 


the skirt with knots of cherry ribbon. With sucha 
costume, I was told, one would wear a brown boot 
on one foot and a black shoe on the other, with heels 
of different heights. This will cause a little un- 
evenness in one’s gait, so that a limp will now be the 
mode. Gloves will, of course, follow suit, in being of 


different textures and colours. This style of reverses 
will be carried so far that our head-gear will simulate 
a shoe, as much as possible, while a confection of 
straw, lace, flowers, ribbons, etc., will be so arranged 
round each ankle as to indicate something like a 
hat ! : 

Madame Nouveauté had some delicious hats for 
summer wear: it is too sad that the hot weather is 
over, or I should have had one at once. They are of 
the ‘‘ picture”’ form, but made of pale green Venetian 
elass, and can hold sufficient water for a few fish to 
swim in. They look so cool and nice, you know. The 
trimming is of water lilies, with plenty of large leaves 
and long snaky stalks, or if one prefers salt water 
trimmings one can have sea weeds and sea anemones, 
all.in their native water. These hats will be the rage 
next summer. My veal object in going to Madame 


Nouveauté to-day was to discuss my stilting costume. | 


Iam tired of my “‘ bike,” and have boughta pair of stilts 
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instead. My nephew, 
Teddy, is teaching me to 
walk on them, so that I 
shall be prepared for next 
season’s pastime. What 
fun it will be to pay calls on 
stilts ; no use people saying 
‘“‘Not at home,” for stilters 
will be able to see intotheir , 
drawing-rooms! AsI came 
home, I met Belinda carry- 
ing an old, battered-in, tin 
coffee-pot, without a spout. 
She explained to ‘me that 
she has now started a “‘tn- 
table ” in her boudoir, and 
is, therefore, collecting old 
objects of this metal. She 
has already secured a few 
dolls’ cups, and a soldier, 
from the nursery, and the 
trophy I met her with she 
had picked up on a dust- 
heap. I think I shall do 
away with my silver and 
pewter collections, and go 
in for tin, too.— Yours 
always, § FAN FOLLy. 
P.S.—Do you know the 
latest fashion in hand- 
shaking, dear Judy? It 
is done with the hand 
turned backwards from the elbow, so that the parties 
concerned must stand almost back to back, but can 
smile and bow gracefully over the right shoulder. 
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P.P.S.—With the fish-bowl hats the limping gait is 
not de rigueur; a gliding step is permissible, and 
more convenient ! | oo 
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BITS OF TURE. 


REVERED MaADAM,—Had I been a steward (pray 
do not think I mean one of those marine persons 
who turn up on deck ostentatiously displaying a 
china basin at the very moment when one has nearly 
succeeded in persuading one’s self that one never saw 
the Channel smoother, and one feels sure one will be 
all right) of the sapient and unassailable Jockey Club, 
madam, I would never have published that bom- 
bastic ‘‘ warning” to the effect that henceforth no 
licence will be granted to any official except upon 
the distinct understanding that.he.does not engage in 
any betting transaction. 


The motive may be right enough, but why publish — 


it? Thales, Anaxagoras and Socrates (‘‘ Good old 
Soc,” as his _ familiars 
called him) taught by viva 
voce; so did Pythagoras 
and Galen. Cicero openly 
opposed the writing down 
of laws, and Plato would 
have seen ’em blowed first, 
and then have broken his 
stylus ! 

Alas! by their admission 
of the existence of this evil 
the Stewards have placed 
a bright new weapon in 
the hands of the Anti- 
Everythings ! 


* 
* 


Many, many years ago 
there lived a certain aged 
and venerable Clerk of 
the Course who NEVER 
BETTED. Never, never, 
my brethren; but—if you’d 
any old crock in your 
stable that could anyhow 
raise a gallop, and cared 
to enter it at his meeting, 
he’d make a certainty of 
its winning the big race 
right enough. * His handi- 
caps were the scandal of his age; he could have got 
Ormonde beaten by a three-legged donkey! He 
only expected you to do one thing: get what money 
you wanted out of the Ring, so as never to ask him 
for the stakes ! ~ 

Old turfites will remember a certain owner, whose 
horse once romped home under a disgracefully light 
weight, applying to this old fellow for a cheque for 
the stakes. 

‘‘Good heavens!” cried the old manipulator, 
‘“‘ and this after my letting your horse in with §st. 2! 
Pray never bring a horse to a meeting of mine 
again!” . | 
| . ae 
~ Another instance of a “tricky” official I saw the 


“Pin the Sanitary Inspector; I want to examine 
the drains.”’ 

“Haw ; tf yowll step this way Pll have ’em sent 
up to the drawing-room, haw.” 
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other day. Just before the numbers were hoisted 
for a certain race he walked up to where stood a 
big bookie, paused, examined his race-card, and 
exclaimed :— 

‘‘ Two, three, four, six, eight, nine, ten, twelve, 
fourteen, seventeen !”’ 

“Well, 5 to 2 the field!” cried the bookie, 
thinking there were ten runners. | 

“Fifty pounds to twenty, and J’]] have Spot- 
stroke,” said the C.C. 

Two minutes later the bookie discovered his 
error : only Spotstroke and some fearful. old screw 
ran. They betted ten to one on the former and it 
won in acanter. Naturally, the bookie went to the 
official for an explanation. 

‘‘ Very sorry if you mistook ‘em for the numbers,” 
said he, “‘ I was only tot- 
ting up the pounds I’d lost 
during the two days ! ” 


*  c# 
* 


Doctor Samuel Johnson, 
I think it was, who said 
that a man who would 
write a good style should 
devote himself to the study 
of Addison, but the re- 
“mark that the man who 
would write a bold cheque 
to get over Christmas with 
should devote himself to 
the study of MORELLO and 
QUILON belongs to 

Kopspur. 


MAJOR GUNLOP’S HAT 
GUARD. 


In cold print I fear the 
story of old Major Gunlop 
won’t come out so well. 
You see, you don’t know 
the old boy. You don’t 
know how big he is, how 
tall and fat, how red, and 
what a fine, blusterous 
temper he’s got. I do, and in a rage he’s better 
than any play. 

‘““D’you know,” said the Major, ‘‘why I’m driving 
to Aldershot ?”’ 

‘“No,”’ said I. 

‘‘ Because it’s a windy day,” said he. ‘‘ If there’s 
one thing I love more than another it’s driving on a 
windy day, but if there’s one thing I hate more than 
another (and his eyes rolled) it’s having my hat 
blown off!” 

‘Then how do you contrive 7” 

‘‘ By a very simple and original method,” he said 
with a sneer, as he shook with humour. ‘I weara 
hat-guard.”’ 

We started from his club in. Piccadilly, in a very 
high dog-cart, he driving’ tandem with a couple of 


) 
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cobs that would ive taken the prize for trotting any 


day at Alexandra Park. 


It was windy -enough in town, but the old boy 
managed to keep his hat on, and ‘his hair underneath 
it. So did I by pulling it well .over my head. — 

In the country the wind was rising. A gust came 


and lifted my hat to the gutter. Gunlop’s blew off, : 
too, but he.fished his back, and roared and laughed | 


at me.’ He pulled up with a jolt which precipitated 
mé: horizontally with | 
my hat.: T\got my | 


chat ~-and scrambled 


lip into the cart again. 

We were off, but 
no sooner than my 
hat was. This time 
the wind lifted it over 
the hedge. 

“‘Letit stop there!’’ 
said Gunlop, as he 
fished his own back. 

I let it stop there. 
I had no alternative. 
I grew angry... It was 
a new hat, one of 
those soft things with 
a hill on either side 
and a valley in be- 
tween, like Aldershot 
racecourse, and it 
suited meso well, too. 

Gunlop was bois: 
terously laughing at 
me. I thought he’d 
have a fit and.tumble 
off, and this, l argued, 
would be a happy 
piece of revenge.- ‘So 
the more he laighed, 
the more I swore, 
and the more I 
swore, the more he 
laughed—but he'was 
master of himself. 

When we got on 
to the marshes, it was 
blowing a hurricane. 
Off went Gunlop’s tile 
again, and on again 
he fixed it, calling me 


GILDED YOUTH: 


Sossy MAID: 


allmanner oF namesas 


he did:so. Presently, the and dropped a bit.. I 
was sitting on the Major’s left, on which side of him 
was, fastened the guard. There it wee quivering in 
the breeze between ourarms. 

“You see those red buildings over: there?” he 
said,. pointing to his right. 


- Yes,” I said, as I took out my penknife. sed Those | 


are: mv quarters.”’ 
“ Indeed ?” 
‘‘ The town’s beyond, and the course is to the left.’ 


“ Yaas, I suppose the terrace at Richinond 

ts.all right, but. I never walk there; I drive past sometimes.” 
“Oh, yes, it’s very convenent now that the 

buses go through that part.” . 
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He turned’ my way but I'd been sharp ne 


. So had my knife—to cut his hat-guard. 


‘“‘What’s the time ? ” 

I told him. 

“Just time for a snack at my quacters ‘before 
going on to the course.” 

So saying he turned. We faced the wind and 
off went his hat. He. didn’t feel the “ bite” at the 
end. — | 

| “Hullo!” he said. 

** What is it?” 

“*Where’s my hat?” 

Looking back we 
saw it in the mud. 

Gunlop swore with 

all his’ might and 

main—especially 
with: his main, for his 
hair was bristling in 
the breeze. It was 
my turn tolaugh now. 

He pulled up with 

another jolt -which 

sobered me. He com- 
manded me to get 
his hat, and I obeyed. 

He pulled it right 

down over his ears 

and forehead. Then 
he drove furiously 
past his quarters. 

- * Aren’t' we going 

to lunch here?” ig 

asked. | 
“ No.” 
And I was so hun- 
ery too. | 
~ “He drove into the. 
town, to a .sart of 
military haberdash- 
ery shop, and at the 
- haberdasher,who sold 
_ him the hat-guard, he 
Pens _ ‘swore a ‘whole regi- 
. em : ment of oaths.: I-won- 
der how he did it. 
. I'd give anything to 
be able to swear like 
Major -Gunlop. At 
first he was very aw- 
ful, at last he was 
very funny, but all ihe: time he was. very. funny 
to me. He abused the haberdasher, his shop in 


f 


_ general, and his hat-guards in particular. He swore. 


that if ever he entered his shop again it would only 
be’to swear at him. 

We left for the course. The wind Kad gone down. 
Gunlop was wearing ‘his hat, covered as ‘yet with wet 


mud. The mud dried in the course ofthe afternoon— 


dried :on- ‘his. hat and dried on his forehead ; tthe wind 
got up again and’ blew the dust in. ‘his eyes,. and I 
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‘‘HEADS OR TAILS?” * 3 


Awkward predicament of Tomkins, the Breiver, whose horse has.a very strong antipathy to awter. 


Mr. STUBBLES (much interested in the case—advising) : 


left him damming them. 
* 


Since I wrote you last I -have been to Kempton, 
Lingfield, Wye, and Gatwick. 
. * OK 
Kempton i is perfect, 


ne 
* 


So’s Lingfield. By the way, Mr. Robert : Fowler 


says that Lingfield course is mot zig-zag. Neither is - 


it, for I walked round: it and. found it with the 
fewest turns of any. It only looks as | 
: ae 


Wye! Poor abies! Kennett | ! I’m axfully SOIry. 
Out of six events one didn’t fill. Out: of five two 
were walks over. ‘And ‘out of : three. nine: horses ran. 
It’s too bad of owners to promise and fail. 


* o& 
k 


Couldn't say anything against Gatwick if I tried, 
and I’m sure I’m not going to. 


‘can preserve products. 


** Sit on his ’é—ud, man; Sit on his ’é—ud.” 


SEASONABLE. 


THE north wind doth blow — 
And we shall have snow, — . 
And what will the workman do then; poor thing : ? 
You bet what you like 
He'll go out ‘on strike, 
And do no more work till the spring, HeGE thing! 


A NEW use has been found for paper, namely, to 
Theatrical managers will, 
however, continue to use it for the old purpose— 
when business is slack. 


Tne Court-of -Appeal- -have Beene consmena the 
question of what constitutes a main road. That 
was the main point.on both sides. 


‘THEY want a loan at Constantinople, but possibly, 
what would suit them as well would be if the Powers 
would leave them a-lone. 


MARRIAGE AGENCIES.—Chaperones. 


LS 
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THE POWERS MAKING TURKEY TOE THE LINE. 
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MASKS AND FACES. ... . 


~Tve left The Divided Way so long that I might 
leave it altogether. I should like to say something 
nice about it, and would, if I could remember what 
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a THE DIVIDED SKIRT. 
Lois in love with. herself. 


it’s about. I’ve lost my programme, and can’t— 
can’t say anything nice about it. . And I can’t write 
a Skeleton play. Esmond can. 


ate ste 
“ae "m 
« 
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I can remember this, anyway, that the author-has, 


hke most young authors, gone to the seamy ‘side for 


his theme. Must be clever, you know, if I discuss ~ 
immorality. A young man flies to mmmorality just~~ 


as he:does to long words—though Esmond is innocent 
of the latter. | 
Esmond in No. Thoroughfave—I mean The Divided 
Way— has simply drawn two characters, an immoral 
marrand‘womansandton the mamhe’s put the'woman’s’ 
clothes (it’s not nearly so amusing as Charley’s Aunt) 
and on the woman the man’s. Ce oe 
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The play so disagreeably throws the shadow of our 
advanced times that it reminds me of a song which 
is likely to be omitted from a comic opera, soon to 
be produced. Here it is :— 


“In wedding: knots like yours, we.see 
No shadow of unfitness ; 
For should a subject but agree 
To love the Queen, our laws decree 
Them wife and husband instantly— 
Provided there’s a witness. 
This is sung by the dusky Queen of manly women. 
It is replied to, half aside, by an old Englishman. 
Well, really now !—upon my soul !— 
(Astde) Of all the dashed infernal—oh, | 
Confound the thing! (Aloud) By Jove, I say !— 


(Aside) Why hang it all! (Aloud) Look.here, you 


know ! 


This further point our statutes teach— - 
Should women proud and haughty 
The hand of blushing mian beseech 
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THE DIVIDED SKIRT. 
Lots in love with another man before her husband. 
And ‘jilt him; man may sue for breach 
Of promise, for such perjured speech 
Is positively naughty. 
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That is the positive. Aloud, it is replied to :— 


There’s sense in that—it’s just the same - 
In England, t’other way about ; 

For there the woman wins the game 
While man must pay the money out! 

When wedded pairs asunder fall 


Through conduct injudicious, 
Frail man we crush against the wall, 
While woman’s pardoned once for all 
Since she is only what we call 

Comparatively vicious. 


That is the comparative. 


Fhere’s sense in thai—that’s done the same 
In England, but the other way. 

There woman loses name and fame, 
While man’s the hero of the day. 


But last, should wedded he or she 
Adopt deception blameful, 
' And sin the sin of bigamy, 
For this no pardon can there be, 
We count this crime our worst degree— 
Superlatively shameful. 


The superlative. 


If Bigamy’s brought home to me— 
There’s just a chance—upon my soul, 

I'll suffer if it’s found that I 3 
Have played the double marriage réle. 


Then the Queen goes on to say— 


Now listen to the punishment from immemorial time 
Inflicted on the bigamist convicted of his crime— 
The statute of our ancestors emphatically saith: 
‘When convicted, let the bigamist be assegai’d to 
death!” 3 
So we bind him to the stake, 
And our assegais we take ; 
Then we perforate his body and we ventilate his 
breath. . 
We practise at the post 
Till he giveth up the ghost 
Yes, the bigamist is destined to be assegai’d to death, 
Assegai’d 
Assegai’d 
Assegai’d 
Assegai’d 
The bigamist is assegai’d to death! 


* om 
ok 


And: now: you’ are wondering: why, after the 


trouble - of writing the song;-it 1s to be omitted. 


Well, there are reasons, of course, but on second 
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thoughts I very much doubt if it will be omitted 
after all, | 


“Take me away with you” is an extract from 
The Manxman. I suppose she was talking to the 
Manxman himself, for he’s gone. 


Mr. PuFF. 


IT was a cynic who told the man, who asked for. 
bread,.to try the earth’s crust. 


THE Blackwall Tunnel, which is now completed. 
has been attracting much attention. The contractors 
can be congratulated on the way in which they have 
got themselves out of a hole. 


THERE is a great difference between tape prices 
and the prices of tape. 


THE American Cup is fast becoming a nuisance. 
The best thing to do isto let it slp.  ~ 


The Busby Commemoration has been held at 
Westminster School, and as Dr. Busby was an 
ardent believer in the use of the birch, it would 
not be inappropriate now to have a celebration in 
memory of the Bearskin. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


OLD SUBSCRIBER.—(1) Yes. (2) No. (3) Goon 
subscribing! 

AnxIous.—Rub the face at bed-time with an 
ordinary britk for a quarter of an hour, then’ apply 
strong nitric acid. If that does’ not remove the 
spots your case is hopeless. 
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ANS. 
ORIGINAL 
STORY. 


s 


— 


ADY FUSCHIA 
AMELIE SIL- 
LINGER was 
the proud posses- 
sor of a beautiful 
head of auburn 
hair which graced 
the broad shoul- 
ders of a circum- 

ferential figure, in 
the bosom of 
which a sympa- 
‘thetic heart had 
palpitated for 
forty years. 

This is a serious 
story. 

Fuschia lived in 
Belgrave-square. 

She was very 
rich. 


plain.» sha 
She. stood five 
feet three inches 
in her bath. 
But the most characteristic trait in her composition 
was that she was essentially a most original woman. 
There’ waS positively no end to her originality. 
Her brain teemed with it. | 
_ She began life as ‘the.daughter-of her father. 
Then she-became the. wife of another...  ~ 


Not,of another father, because she had no children.» 


Om ; 


CC 


Nad 


/ 
\ 


ny 
S| 


; ; Eee a Ph eon e, 1 Pre, Fig” hace 
The Dramatic Author. : 


And is so still. 


She was very | 
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So many ‘women have: children. There is nothing 
original in having children, and Lady Amelie was 
original. She was original even so far as her age 


went. It went forty, as.we' have, said, but she only 


admitted that pianissimo. » 7 
Eh? * a ; 
Not original ? ee 
I.beg your pardon ; I thought it was... 
Fuschia was originally in love with.a very original 
man. He loved her. And she would have married 
him but for the fact that he was originally married. 


The Callous Conservative who bred white mice. 


Then she fell in love with two men at once. 

Introduce you ? . Be ae 

Certainly. > 7 | | 

One was Sir Francis Playfair, a callous Conserva- 
tive, who, in the silly season, in’ answer to ‘“‘ What 
shall we do with our Nobility .?”’. said—‘* Marry ’em 
to the Music Halls!” : 


The other was Mr. Alfred Glendinning, a rabid . 


Radical, who, in reply-to the same question simply 
said, ‘‘ Exterminate ’em!” . | 
‘lhe Conseryative-and the Radical were. both of the 


same.opinion. . - 


They were originals. Vee Re ec ae 
yo he ’ .! v-: * ¢ ee ' ) 4 er ee ee ee Re Aste? * 
Playfair was original because he bred white ‘mice. 


° . ~ 


ae 


<4 
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‘An old theatrical dodge,” he 
satd over her shoulder. 


And Mr. Glendinning’ ‘was 
original because he wasa acames 
author, , 

They were rivals. 


Sir Francis, who was a pauper’. Ve 
baronet, wanted Fuschia to keep ¢ 


up his house. 

Glendinning, ‘who ‘was one of 
the Great Unacted, wanted her to 
bring his down. » 

He wanted her to take a theatre 
in order to. produce his plays—his 
original plays. 


Fuschia: didn’t know which she 


loved the better. 


Between you and me T don’t | 


believe she really cared for, either, 
but, you see, she was forty and 


very plain, and, but for the first 


man who loved her and married 
another, Playfair and Glendinning, 
despite her wealth, were the only 
two who had ever paid her any 
attention—or anything else, for 
the matter of that—and I think 
she was flattered. 

Indeed, I’m sure she was, flat- 
tered, because they both praised 
her beauty. 

And even I have flattered her: 
by calling her plain.. 

Well, which must Fuschia take ? 
The baronet or the playwright : ? 
I mean the playwright or: the 
baronet ? 

— **T. want to be loved for Cipyeen 
alone,” 'she Soe 
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At present she was fovea ‘onetier Ma she wanted 
to be loved alone. Poor thing ! 

What shall I do? 

That’s scarcely what: she meant, but her aauestion 
had been neglected, which is original in a woman of 
fashion. 

‘Tet me think out some cunning “scheme,” she 
thought. ef Something original | Fee co 

Lady. pasha Amelie Sillinger "* was crying in 
,torrents when Sir Francis Playfair entered. the 
room. 

ant What’ s the ‘matter, Avelies dear?” che asked as 
he ‘stroked her pretty jet black hair. — 

Jet black hair ? ; 

Let me look back. No—auburn hair ! !’ Auburn 
hair. ae 

As he stroked her pretty dubai fee 

“T have lost all my money,” she cried, “in the 
Rupee Australian Bank!” 

“What a damned shame!” aoe Sir pace. 
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“* What a danmed shame!” yelled Sir Francis. 
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thumping her head. 

‘Oh, dear Sir Francis,” she 
shouted, as she flung her arms 
round his neck, ‘thank you, 
thank you for your strong sym- 
pathy.” 

“T mean you!” 
throwing her off. 

Sir Francis goes out. 

Glendinning comes in. 

‘“My own .dear Fuschia,” 
burst forth Alfred, caressing . 
her head. ‘‘ what is this Sir 
Francis tells me? Tell me that 
it 1s false.” ) 

‘‘ Alas!” wailed she, ‘I 
cannot.” . 

‘An old theatrical dodge!” | 
he said over her shoulder. 

And then he declaimed a 
‘ beautiful speech, which was 
quite irrelevant to the subject, 
out of one of his own original © 
plays. | 

They were married. 

And lived miserably ever 
after—apart. 

The Australian Bank crash 
had swallowed up her money. 

She had told the truth. 

How original! — 


he said, 


THE Pores LETTER WRITER: 


(To an ‘‘outside” Broker, who ge of being 
' labelled in a “ Society” paper.) 


DEaR S1R,—I have your communication, and I 
think your position is a particularly strong one. 
Ordinary people would, of course, at: once. institute 
proceedings for libel against the offending journal ; 
but I gather that your transactions have, from time 
to time, been so irregular that you hardly care to 
face a court, of justice, and that, in fact, you would 
prefer to close the mouth of: your hostile critic with- 
out incurring unnecessary publicity. 

If I conjecture rightly, I am, curiously enough, in 
a position to tell you precisely how to act under the 
special circumstances, and I conclude that a sudden 
stoppage in the circulation of the paper which has 
attacked you, will, in all proba-bility, meet your v views 


2+ RE HE RI 


adbury 


“The typical Cocoa of English . 


manufacture. Absolutely Pure.” 
—The Analyst. 


a 
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All lonely. 


- mentioned or not in the new number. 


-N ° CHEM ICALS 
oe USED 
(Asin many ofthe — 
. so-called Pure * 
_ Foreign;.Cocoas.)' 
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to a nicety. I can suggest to 
\ 7 you in a few words how this 
result _may be easily and cheaply 
attained. 

All you have to do is to wait 
until the eve of the next publi- 
cation of the organ whose reve- 
lations you dread, and then, 
either through your solicitor, or 
personally (the former for 
choice), give notice to the various 
newsagents that you have reason 
to believe that matter, libellous 
to yourself, will be contained in 
the forthcoming issue. You - 
need not state why. You should 
add that, in the event of sales’ 
_ being made by them, you will 
hold them responsible. The 
effect of this announcement will 
be instantaneous and complete. 
No copies of the scurrilous sheet 
which had pained you in the 
first instance will be on sale 
throughout the length and 
breadth of the land; and this, 
without any regard to the jus- 
tice of the case, and, indeed, 
whether you or your firm be 
The issue 
which you have denounced will simply be returned 
to the publisher, and you may go on'swindling your 
clients till the cows come home—provided that you 
are careful to write a strong letter every week at the 
last moment. 

Of course, newsagents cannot be expected to run 
risks in the discharge of their duty; and equally, of 
course, I assume that you are in the right, and that 
the offensive scribe in the press is actuated by 
malignant hatred of a man whom he has probably 
never seen. But it is a good system for you, is it 
not? And, if you will act on my suggestion, you 


SSNS 


J 
as 
Ve 


-. need never dread attacks in weekly papers whose 


circulation you can paralyse in a fortnight, and wipe 
out altogether in a month if you only show proper 
spirit. 

I think I have answered your question; have I 
not? Thanks. I am paid’by the editor, and do 
not, any more than Mr. John Burns, require your 
proffered 200 Preference shares in the Fly-Blown 


‘Diamond Reef. —Yours in St. Louis Bonds, 


THREE STARS. | 


_- + OU OS Oe oe 


|G, Brannaver & Go:s 
| Circular. 
{ 


Pointed 
Pens. 


These saris ef Pens 
write ae smoothly as 4 
Lead Pencil — neither sorateh 
nor spurt, the points being reqnded 
ny a special process, ‘A Sixpenay 
Aseorted Sample Box on applicacios. 


The Editor begs to announce that, under no circumstances whatever, will rejected articles be returned. 
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POLITICS. 


THE Budget is still along way off; but there are 
already signs that it is going to be a satisfactory 
Budget when it comes, The revenue returns exceed 
the estimates, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will certainly have a surplus to dispose of. He can- 
not, and it isto be presumed he will not, claim all 
the credit of it. A surplus, in this country at all 
events, is the result not of any one man’s financial 
genius, but of the reviving prosperity of trade; and 
- the prosperity of trade depends on causes with which 
Chancellors of the Exchequer cannot easily interfere. 
Moreover, however good Sir Michael Hicks Beach's 
Budget may be, Sir William Harcourt’s friends will 
insist that some of the thanks 
are due to him, and it would 
be unjust to say that they 
are altogether wrong. 

* # 


' * 

Let the Budget, then, fur- 
nish no theme for party ani- 
mosities. Let us rather pause 
in the presence of it, and. 
reflect upon the blessings 
which accrue to us from 
_ living in the richest country 
in Europe. Everybody under- 
stands the comfort of being 
a rich man, but not everybody 
perceives the comfort of living 
in a rich country. 

# * 


* 

What does it mean for us? 
Well, in the first place, it 
means big salaries. The 
British workman can earn 
more money by working eight 
hours a day than the Spanish 
workman can earn by work- 
ing fourteen hoursa day. I 
know that from a large em- 
ployer of labour, who has 
ship-building yards both on 
the Tyne and at Bilbao. The 
British clerk is so well off that the German clerk, 
who comes over here to underbid him, considers 
“himself well off with half his salary. 

| * % 


But let me consider the matter with reference to 
my own calling,—the calling of the journalist, or man 


of letters. 
x 


* 
England is the only country in Europe where the 
people have much money to spend in magazines. I 


could, if I were unscrupulous, and my editor would 
let me, fill up the remainder of this causerze by 
enumerating the magazines. Many of them are rich, 
and can afford to spend large sums on short or serial 
stories. Consequently, the copyright of a novel by 
Du Maurier or Hall Caine is worth £10,000; while 


THE BUDGET. 
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it is well known that Sir Walter Besant keeps a long 
list, to which he is annually adding, of the novelists 
whose yearly revenues exceed £41,000. 
| * 
, Kut 

How is it abroad? Well, in Russia, in Spain, in 
Italy, we find that it is almost impossible for a man 
to make a living out of letters. Unless he has. 
private means he must hold a professorship, or keep. 


‘a shop, or sit on a stool ina government office. In 


Holland we find Mr. Maarten Maartens deliberately 
writing in English because if he writes in Dutch he 
knows that he will make no profit worth considering. 
France, in short, is the only country in which the 
man of letters has any chance at all, compared with 
the chance which we enjoy in England. 

a 


* 

And what a difference! In 
the first place there are no 
magazines worth speaking. 
There is, of course, the Revue 
des duex Mondes. But:do you 
know what is that esteemed 
periodical’s scale rate for con- 
tributions ? It is five francs 
a page, and there is an under-~ 
standing that the first article 
inserted will not be paid for 
at all, producing the natural 
result that it is a great deal 
easier to find acceptance fora 
first article than for a'second.. 
And quite. eminent men—if 
Paul Bourget is a case in 
point—have been satisfied to 
write, for a long time, for this. 
modest reward of five francs. 
(or four shillings and two- 
pence a page). | 


* 

Yet the Revue des deur 
Mondes is by far the best of 
the French magazines, and 
the one which treats its con-. 
tributors the best.. I pity 
the man who has to make 
his living out of the others. 


% % 
* 


And now consider the case of the journalist. The 


_ English journalist, if he has any ability at all, can 


always make a living. In France we find a few men 
like Francisque Sarcey, who are doing very well for 
themselves. But we find a crowd of others who are 
so badly off that they have to eke out a precarious. 
existence by blackmailing one another. 
% Ht 
* 


Consider, again, the case of the war correspondent, 
and here I have the figures, The English war corre- 
spondent gets his expenses and £100 amonth. The 
French war correspondent gets £40 a month, and is 
expected to pay his own expenses. 


eens 8 
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Small things these. 
But they show how 
real an advantage it - 
is to be a citizen ofa 
rich country, and. | 
therefore they are 
worth mentioning in 
connection with that 


hardy annual, the ae fir 
Budget.—Zhe Speaker. eee 


BITS of TURF. 


The Once Gay (?) 
City, Monday. 


AMIABLE MADAM, 
—Permit me to state 
that it is my deliber- 
ate opinion that, (CU 
should there be any / 
perceptible fading of fee Gg 
the yellow marguer- 
ites growing upon the 
tombs of any of the 
Louis of France 
(barring the one-who 
was deprived of his 
head, of course), the ‘ 
cemetery gardeners . 
will find that the 
trouble proceeds from 
the fact that the dai- 
sies’ roots have been. 
seriously disturbed by 
the turning over in q 
their graves of the 
five representatives of 
the Bourbons who 
were boxed with 
their heads on. And 
this at hearing bett- 
ing —the putting 
down of tenpenny.. 
bits at a pari-mutuel—described in the French 
Chamber as being “ Highly Immoral !” 

Well may you smile, madam, but keep an eye on 
that Chamber with a view to selling out your L. C. & 
D. R. shares. For when Paris has nothing to show 
with more ginger in it than a windowed-omnibus 
with a dozen betting clerks, the receipts from the 
cross-channel traffic will not even be enough to 
maintain the polish on the bottines of the Ludgate 
Hill sub-assistant ticket examincr. 

* xX 
* 

I wonder are you aware, madam, that your recent 
adoption of coloured ink and paper is regarded by 
many leading members of the Jockey Club as a 
subtle presagement of the result of next year's 
Derby? I’ve taken the tip myself and feel confident 
of its coming off. Here, what odds against the blue 


yer yunburrella ! 


a 
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POLICE CONSTABLE FRESH: “Stop! stop! One of you young gents’as dropped 


and yellow—the colt and the “Comic” mixed—JUDY 
and St. Frusquin ? 
¥ y* 

To Kempton Park on Boxing Day I presume, 
madam? For everything's gilt-edged at Kempton. 
Even “ proud chanticleer,” whose duty it was, prior to 
the introduction of raucous-toned, tin-bound, Yankee 
alarum clocks, to “proclaim the morn,” 1s patrician 
at Kempton, Mr. Hyde's maid-servants being 
awakened by a rooster with blood-red comb and 
milk-white wattles, the winner of twenty-seven first 
prizes, and a century of brand-new sovereigns 
wouldn’t buy him! 

Nor, permit me to add, would any such pleas as 
“taken a little too much pudding yesterday,” or 
“very sorry indeed, but mince-pies a/vays did induce 
kleptomania in our family,” avail a visitor did 
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Mr. Hyde overtake 
him with that aris- 
tocratic fowl  se- 
creted in his pocket 
on Thursday week. 


At this season of 
the year, when 
tradesmen’s palms 
yawn and servants 
know one’s tread, 
many a sportsman, 
to whom the “ back- 
end” has spelt dis- 
aster, is not above 
“doing” a little four- 
months’ bill, and 
that without the 


how he’s going to 
meet it. I will give 
him a hint. Follow 
NEPCOTE till the 
Grand National, 


winnings down on 
HORIZON. 
Sanguinely thine, 
KOoPsPuUR. 


CRACKERS. 


SPARAGNAPANE'S 
are the very best 


us. This is no 
cracker, for they are 
the only ones that 
we have received. 


OUR EDITORS.—No. 1._ 


— AND THE REST. 

Mk. Jj OR N 
MORLEY wants a 
rest before re-entering Parliament, it is stated. And 
when he gets in, the public will want a rest from Mr. 
John SEE a 


LOVE AND MONEY. 


A BANKER, of Boston, U.S.A., has sent his wite, 
who eloped. from him, 100,000 dollars. There is 
existing other husbands who would consider it cheap 
if they could get rid of their wives at the same 
expenditure. 


RIGHT FOR ONCE. 
Mr. HERBERT GLADSTONE says that the English 
people do not like being made fools of. Quite 


correct, “They demonstrated that. fact at the - last 
General Election. 
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A CHRISTMAS | 


THOUGH the mercury’s far below fréezing, 
Though the winds my poor carcase beset,’ 


I’ll sing to thee—pardon my sneezing— : ook 


While my teeth play the gay castanet. 

I'll tell thee of Summer undying, — 
(I’m losing the use of my nose) 

While round me Boreas is sighing—= = s ai 
(Confound it! away my hat blows.) » 


My darling !—excuse my loud panting, | 
I've had to run after my hat— Poy 
I’ll soothe thee with music enchanting. , 
(Oh! hang it! just hark to that cat.), 
With love my fond bosom is swelling’; ° 
My voice—though it’s now somewhat hoarse— 
My true love and passion is telling, ° pe a 
And—(here comes a p ‘liceman, ‘of course 1) 


Once more my devotion I’m pleading ; Pe Bee 


My life to thee, sweet, I confide. es a 
Ah! say that my plaint you-are heeding— - 

(Great Scctland! I’ve slipped on a slide.). 
Though colds and contusions I’m fearing, 

I'll woo thee in spite of the Fates, © 
But who are these phantoms appearing? 

O horror! I’m off! they’re the waits ! 


THE ATTITUDE OF THE SULTAN—MOST 
| INSULTIN’. 


8 eee 
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Swain Se. 


A CHRISTMAS CARD. 


LONG life to Father Christmas, drink ! 
Who told us he was dead? 

The cynics? It were well, I think, - 
The cynics died instead. 

My faith in him they shall not shake 
Who down the chimney comes, 

And stuffs the stockings full with cake, 
And oranges and plums. 


Yes, Father Christmas comes at night, 
While, round the blazing Yule, 

Ghost stories fill the girls with fright, 
And Mummers play the fool. 

And, whatsoe’er the cynics wish, 
I promise not to tire 

Of snapping dragons from the dish 
Where burns the pale blue frre. 


Plum-pudding too—who says that they 
Are painful to digest ? 

I'll put such troubling thoughts away, 
And do my very best. 

Puddings and pies, and turkey-poults— 
Let these the table haunt ; | 

Whose stomach at such fare ‘revolts, 
I bid the man avaunt. 


Fetch holly too—let none be scared. 
If any fretful belle 

Shall prick her fingers I’m prepared 
To kiss and make them well. 

Prepared, indeed! Nay, being young, 
I’m glad to treat them so, 

As they will find when they have hung 
The branch of mistletoe. 


The old beliefs are doomed to die, So keep it up, boys, keep it up! 
Declare our modern bards. Let noble lord and clown, 

Some old beliefs, perhaps, but I Alike fill up the loving cup, 
Believe in Christmas cards— And straightway drink it down. 

The Christmas cards of olden times, Since Christmas comes but once a year, 
Which now we seldom see,— To stop a single day, 

White snows, a church, some jolly rhymes We'll take our fill of hearty cheer 


About the Christmas Tree. Before it goes away. 
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CHRISTMAS FESTIVITIES AT THE LIBERAL CLUB. 
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HOUSEBREAKER: “ Wice ’ouse, werry nice bulldog 
thot 7s, too, they keeps roamin’ rouw the plice. I must 
bring a bit o string wiv me, an’ fetch ’1m awy wry 
the forks and spoons! I'll find a customer for’im !” 


THE LADY CYCLERS. 


IT was Christmas Eve. 

I’d been lunching heavily with a bore, who kept a 
decent cellar and a good cook. Midday feasting 
plays the very deuce with you. To the man who is 
in the habit of lunching on a sandwich and glass of 
sherry, a magnum of ’84, and French indigestibles— 
er—as I said before, plays the very deuce with you. 

My friend, the bore, had a lady coming to after- 
noon tea with him; a public lady, she was, whom he 
wished to see in private ; therefore, I had to clear out 
pretty early. 

I diane. quite know what to do. I had nothing 
particular to do, and [I felt in that jolly, happy-go- 
lucky, drowsy sort of mood (the champagne had had 


a soothing effect upon me), that I didn’t care what I 


did, anything or nothing. 
I had an invitation in my pocket t to go and see 


. few words of explanation. 
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the presentation toys at the Lady Cyclers. I didn’t 
quite know what presentation toys meant, but I had 
a pretty good idea of what the Lady Cyclers were, 
and I told my friend, the bore, about it. 

“ Oh, go,” said he; “I dare say you'll find the gals 
in their. cycle costumes. You might get some fun 
out of them.” 

I was just in the vein ‘(the champagne had made 
me so) for gals in rational dress, so I cocked my hat 
on one side of my head, squeezed the bore’s head— 


‘I mean hand—hoped that he'd have a good time — 


with his lady friend, at least that’s what I said, and 
left his place for the Lady Cyclers. 

It was nearly six when I got there, and a alanee 
at my invitation card in the-hansom told me that the 
show was only on from three to six. I was rather 
unhappy about going in, but I did go in, the flunkey 
announced me, and a statuesque woman advanced to 
meet me. I was rather taken aback, the room was 


one blaze of light on a cold winter’s day, I was sur- | 


rounded by women and girls, and colours and toys. 
The champagne and the cold, and from the cold to 
the heat of the room, and the room’s surroundings 
generally, made me feel at something of a disad- 
vantage. The lady who had received me offered a 
She said, at least I be- 
lieve she said, that the ‘Lady Cyclers had collected .. 
these toys for the poor little waifs and strays,-and 
she would be very happy if I could see my way to. 
say a few kind words (about the waifs and strays) in 
the paper which I represented. I told her I should 
be most happy, and I believe I was going to say 
something else, when she introduced me to another 
lady, and went off to receive another visitor. 

With the lady who had just left me I did not quite 
feel at my ease, but with the lady with whom I now 
was I felt quite at ease, so at ease, in fact, that I actually 
had the shocking bad taste to admire the other in 
her hearing. As Ihave said, she was statuesque, and 
a most magnificent crimson silk dress hung about 
her in perfectly symmetrical folds, and she showed 
just that amount of bare neck which was permissible 
in the light of the afternoon. She had at once the 
easiest and most graceful of manners, together with, 
I think, the first of all charms, a beautifully modulated 
voice. I expressed this, and more, to the lady to 
whom she had introduced me, and she, whether sin- 
cerely or not, was graciously pleased to acknowledge 
the truth of ‘all I said of her. She showed me 
round, and finally took me into the secretary’s office, 
where she offered me a glass-of champagne, which I 
drank while I sat and chatted with the secretary—a 
man person. He told me I was very late. 1 ad- 
mitted that I was. He told me that I had iaier 
view the whole of the show when all the others had 
gone, And I ¢houghi I should be the more charmed 
if the lady in crimson silk were to take me round 
herself. This is what I hoped for. This is what I 
longed for. 

Presently the seeretaty told me that he was going 
to have a snack of dinner. He asked me to join 


would join us, but she didn’t, 
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him. I said I would, hoping that 
the tall lady, whose name I learnt 
was Maitland— Miss Maitland— 


though Miss Langley, the second 
lady whom I met, did. 

During. dinner I asked where 
Miss. Maitland was, and Miss 
Langley told me that she’d gone 
to lie down. 

I also. asked why the lady 
cyclers didn’t show themselves 
in rational dress, and the secre- 
tary—the man person—said that 
they would do so in the even- 
ing, and that they were giving an 
inaugural dance, and that he 
would be happy if I would join 
them. Miss Langley seconded 
his kindness, and you may be 
perfectiy sure that I accepted to 
come. 

“ Miss Maitland, of course, 
said. 

““Of course,” echoed Miss Langley. 

“ And in rational dress,” I suggested. 

“You bet,” said the-man person. 

“You bet, I’ll be here also,” 
to go. 

In the hall I met—I didn’t know it was she at 


will be here,’ I 


I said, and rose 
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first—but I met Miss Maitland. She had changed . 


her crimson silk for a commonplace brown thing, 
and although she still seemed charming, and grace- 
ful, and beautiful, yet all her charms seemed to 
undergo a little change for the worse in the changing 
of her dress. | 

“ Are you going ?” she said. 
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“Yes,” I said, “but Mr. Shep- 
pard has been good enough to ask 
me to the ball to-night, so——” 

“Then I won’t say good bye,” 
she said, “and we shall look for 
you to-night at ten.” 

“Thank you very much,”. I 
said, and bowed myself away. 

I chirped very merrily as I 
wended my way home. _ I had 
met, I thought, my ideal woman, 
so far as I could judge from a 
few brief minutes’ acquaintance. 

It was’ just. eight when I got 
indoors, and at ten o'clock I 
should see her.again. 

For one hour and eahaund 
ters I did nothing else but groom 
and spruce myself. I bought a 
dainty buttonhole for my coat 
and a really exquisite chatelaine 
of roses for Miss Maitland, and 
at ten sharp I was again at the Lady Cyclers. 

I was ushered into the ball-room. Miss Langley 
spotted me and came to: meet me. She was in 
divided skirt. She pointed out Miss Maitland to 
‘me. She was in divided skirt. They were aM in 
divided skirts, including the men. 

They were dancing the “ Barn Dance,” and there 
was the stately. Miss Maitland, whom I did not think 
quite so stately in divided skirt, throwing her shapely 
limbs high level with the mantelpiece. I admired 
her immensely. She was so grand and tall, and so 
graceful, and yet, somehow, I “didn't admire her. | 

Later on I danced with her and felt something 
of a pigmy beside her. Later on again, she did me 
the honour of allowing me to take her into supper. 


SOME’ REGULAR CHRISTMAS VISITORS ‘TO THE MOATED GRANGE 
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wo use looking for mustletoe dowi there!” 


I had Miss Langley on the other side of me, and I 
told myself I was the best off in all the room. Miss 
Langley was pretty enough too, If we were coldly 
disposed and stranger-like before supper, supper 
soon put us on easy, I might almost say free-and- 
easy, terms. Miss Maitland was lively, and I went 
on.admiring her to myself, and once or twice aloud, 
though I must say my admiration for this finely 
formed woman was less in the bold rational dress 
than in her ladylike—yes, she looked ladylike in 
crimson silk, » : 

We spent an hour or more over supper, and I] 
shouldn’t like to say how many champagne corks 
popped ; and I shouldn’t like to say how many of the 
ladies were getting rather too Jolly ; of course the 
men were. 

Supper over, we resumed dancing. I danced with 
Miss Maitland, and I sat out with Miss Maitland, 
and we sat out and danced altogether until five 
o'clock in the morning, when the band tired and 
most of the visitors went away. 

No matter how well you have eaten before, five 
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SEASONABLE ADVICE. : 7 
MAN IN FRONT (0 Friend, who has come to grief): 
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“ Hullo, old chap, what on earth are you doing? It's 


o'clock in the morning is a peckish time, and those 
few visitors and few members who were still up, re- 
tired again to the supper room, and pecked and 
nipped drops of brandy, champagne, and the like. 
Miss Maitland looked very tired, although she said 
she wasn’t. She said she was very hungry, but she 
soon got rid of that. She said she was very thirsty, 
and made short work of a tumbler of champagne. 
I don’t know how it was, somehow or other my 
admiration for Miss Maitland was growing smaller 
by degrees, and disappointingly less. Perhaps I 
was getting tired—tired of rational dress, and women. 
Yet I was interested, interested in Miss Maitland in 
particular, perhaps, and in the lady cyclers in 
general. 

I stayed on—on until someone suggested cards. 
Cards were produced, and we formed a rubber of 
whist, the secretary man thing, Miss Langley, Miss 
Maitland, and I; it was solo whist. We played for 
small stakes, until Miss Langley said that she was 
too tired to bear up any longer. | 

“JT am fit to drop,” said Miss Maitland, and rose. 
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JI was..glad of it. I was fagged 
myself, bored, and oh, so damnably MN 
CGisappointéd. I could forgive the | 
apparent dwindling. beauty .of her, \ 
her less. graceful manner, but I could 
not forgive the graceless way in which 
she had appeared to speak for the 
last hour or so. Her voice did not 
seem to me any more musical, and 
her speeches, though scarcely vulgar, 
were not perhaps always in gentle 
taste, and I felt that the sooner “I got 
away the happier I should be. 

“ Whatever can be the time,” Miss 
Maitland said. 

She went towards the window and 
began wrestling with : the shutters. 
I opened them for her, and the broad 
daylight streamed in like a ghost. 
It fell upon her. Her tunic was un- 
buttoned: and awry. Her hair was 
dishevelled, and her face white and 
expressionless. oes 

“Good. bye,” I said: 

I went downstairs, and asI slammed 
the door behind me I exclaimed: 

“ Thank God, I need never think of 
her again.” 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
RAPHAEL TUCK & CoO.,, as history, 
repeat themselves, inasmuch as they 
have again broken their own record 
in the matter of Christmas and New 
Year’s gifts. And this is the highest 
possible compliment we can pay 
them. JUDY’S young folk find most 
favour with their Noah’s Ark—the 

animals walk in two by two. 


to do.” 


RELICS. 


THERE has been put up for auction 
in Edinburgh what purports to be 
Robinson Crusoe’s musket. In order 
to‘keep it company’ somebody should 
discover the steel pen used by Homer in writing the 
Iliad, the ropes. with which Gulliver hauled the Lilli- 
putian fleet, the boots of Baron Munchausen, the 
sword of Damocles, the dirty clothes basket in which 
Falstaff was carried to the Thames, the box which 
contained Pandora's gifts, and a specification of what 
comprises “ Liberal ” policy. 

Mr. TANKERVILLE CHAMBERLAYNE has lost his 
seat at Southampton on the grounds, as asserted by 
two wise judges, that. a | procession followed his 


_ carriage. 


It is not, fowever true :— 


“When you were ti 
distress yourselves 
youknowwehelped 
you through ; 


But now that we 
are int distress we 
doit know what 
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That Mr. John Burns will be ousted from the 
representation of Battersea because he has addressed. 
meetings at Tower Hill. 

That the seat of Sir William Vernon Harcourt 
will give way under him because he is a weighty 
man—physically speaking. 

That owing to Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s former 
connection with the manufacture of screws he will 
be unseated on the plea that he put the screw on. 

That Sir Michael Hicks-Beach will no longer be. 
allowed to put “M.P.” after his name, because he is. 
personally interested in the finances of Great Britain 

That the Anti-Sporting League will petition 
against the return of Mr. A. J. Balfour because he is. 
in the habit of playing golf. 
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A native from far Zanusibar 
Attempted to do a jack tar, 
But the sailor, a weary "un, 
Seized the Zanztbarbarian, 
And proceedcad his features to mar. 


CHRISTMAS GAMES. 


G. FAULKNER & CoO. are the best people for - 


these as well as for cards. They must take the 
whole year thinking out new games for the dining 
room floor and drawing room table. Old as well 
as young may join in’em, too. Laugh? We should 
think so—for ever—and then-begin again. 


“ OFF” licenses frequently result in people getting 
“on.” 


ALTHOUGH the Bank of England is a fixture it is 
constantly making returns. 


M. BOURGEOIS, the French Premier, is an ardent 
cyclist. This is not surprising. The French have 
always been fond of revolutions. 


‘““No one doubts,” says Dr. Talmage, “that the 
woman of the future will do many things that the 
woman of to-day does not do.” Possibly then she 
will sew on her husband’s shirt-buttons like the 
woman of the past used to do, and the woman of the 
present dc does es not. 
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UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT. 
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THE ONLY ILLUSTRATED CONSERVATIVE COMIC. 


Every Tuesday. Of all Newsagents and Booksellers. 
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JUDY’S WEEKLY GUESS COM- 
PETITION. 
REWARD, ONE GUINEA. 


IT was a crowd at the pit door. 

A gust of wind came and blew a man’s hat off. 
Simultaneously the pit door opened. 

What did he do? 


To the first who sends in the correct answer will be 
awarded one guinea. Each answer, to be eligible, 
must be accompanied by JUDY'S Coat of Arms, (see 
Cover), bearing the date of the current number. Write 
the word “Guess” on the left-hand top corner, and 
address to C. H. Abbott, 341, Strand, W.C:. The 
name of the winner will be published tn the next issue. 
Our printers, Messrs. Woodfall & Kinder, of 76, Long 
Acre, have the answer in a sealed envelope. 


THE coal trade is depressed : that is to: say the 
outlook is black. 


SHARES are sometimes dead, but there i is always 
plenty of live stock at the Smithfield Club show. | 
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Two kunockabouts acting at Lynn— 

One was fat and the other was thin-—- 
“Aren't we clever!” said they, 
Cried the audience,“ Nay ! 


for r your fooling qve e don’ tcare a a pin. ,” 


No Eggs 
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CUSTARD 
“Bante ens” POWDER 


THE vEolireer DISHES AND THE RICHEST (CUSTARD. 


All communications regarding Advertisements in juby should be made to London Agency, 2, “Frandis Street, Gower : ‘Street, W.C. 
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MASKS AND FACES. 


IT was only the other night that 
I saw Cheer, Boys, Chcer, for the 
hrst time. Surely the play (and 
the acting) that can make you 


“ Roar with laughter aud incon- 
tinently weep,” 


must be good. The battle scene 
simply reduces you to a mass of 
weeping weakness, with a sore. 
throat that is worth a guinea a box. 

* 

* 

To say nothing of the tiers. 
x * 
* 

The transference of this power- 
ful and well-sustained drama to 
the Olympic will afford one a very 
good excuse to see it all over again, 

* * 
x ‘ 


Again, it was only the other 
night that I went to' the Camber- 
well Métropole for the first time. 
I was astonished. You might 
have knocked me. down with a 
pole-axe. I expected to see a first- 
class hole-in-a-corner suburban 
Back Drawing Room, instead of 
which I found a Full Blown 
Theatre, and one, moreover, that 
may be compared favourably with 
any of our best West-end houses. 
It is large ; it is comfortable ; it is 
picturesque; and from every cor- 
ner of the house—yes, I know you 
know what I was going to say; 
but it’s ¢vve, for I took the trouble 
to go all over the place. 


And not with Camberwellians alone. In the stalls 
and boxes I met more than one of my friends of the 
West, come to hear Gilbert and Sullivan’s Princess 
Ida. Well, the author and composer themselves 
would have sat their own opera out with pleasure. 
It was well sung and played and spoken. But if I’d 
said it was one of D’Oyly Carte’s companies, I 


might have told you that without any ntore ado. 


* 
* 


Yes. Princess Ida, written and composed some 
ten or twelve years ago, is heard to-day as fair and 
fresh as ever. I wonder where and will 
be in so many years? 


“ The task of filling in the blanks I’d rather leave to 
you,” 


as Gilbert sings. And you may do so ad Jib. 
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“Oh! you wicked little boy! Oh! you Mile FE ud little rufiant J 


a shall never make a Piccadilly gentleman of you!” 


It was crammed. 
*% xX bg 
% 


“Are you a Piccadilly lady, ma?” oe 


And, once again, it was only the other night that 
I saw A Dark Secret for the first time. ' Well, there’s 
one secret at the Princess's, which is no longer dark, 
and that is that Mr. Crowdy, the new lessee, has 
made of it a huge success. The house is paying 
now, I’m fold, as it never paid before, which js 
ambiguous, but I dare say all right. Mr. Purr, 

P.S.—Truly, Mr, Puff, this week. 


TOM SMITH. 


FAR more popular just now than ever Tom 
Thumb was. And why? Because, so he says, his 
crackers are the best. Well, we don’t wish for any 
better. The electrical crackers are the great joke. 
They’ve nice little drawing-room fireworks—real, 
proper fireworks, and go off well. Pins, brooches, 
animals, caps, and what not. How the children, ay, 
and grown-ups too, must bless Tom Smith! 
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IDLE IDYLLS. 
No. 2. 
THE MERCHANT'S RISE. 


THE British merchant is the boast 
Of all our land, from coast to coast, ~ 
His prestige none may trampie, ; 
He looks around and swells with pride— 
find poses a beatified 
And beautiful example. 


Of absolute integrity, 
The unattractive symbol—he 
In conscious virtue basks him, 
Superior to all the earth, 
And cheerfully admits his worth 
To anyone who asks him. 


I am constrained to cry, in sooth, 
How. happy is the British youth, 
Whatever his condition, 

Jn having such a pattern set, 
His noble appetites to whet, 
And foster his ambition. 


When Andrew George Carnegie made 
His first adventure into trade, 
Although of lowly station, 
His daring views he didn’t mince, 
To be a British merchant prince 
Was his determination. 


His want of capital did not 
Depress his noble heart a jot 
(For fortune none have bid so). 
He said, “ As I’ve no cash, I must 
Obtain a ‘shop and goods on trust,” 
And bravely went and did so. 


The famed John Gilpin, therefore, he 
Resembled in a slight degree 
(And very often said it), 
“Tf not,” he said, “of ‘London town,’ 
A ‘citizen’ of much ‘ renown,’, 
At least I’m one of ‘credit.’” 
He quickly rose on fortune’s tide, 
And if he showed a touch of pride 
It took the wide direction— 
The much to be commended, warm, 
And unobjectionable form 
Of family affection. 


Upon himself he never spent | 
The value of a single cent ; 
But on his wife and daughter, 
He lavished almost all he made— 
The daily profits of his trade 
~ He poured on them like water. 


With furniture of latest style, 

He decked the place from ground to tile 
(It was a joy to con it). » 

He got the best he could obtain, 

And gave his little daughter, Jane, 
A Bill of Sale upon it. 


With picture, porphyry and gem 
He simply overloaded them 
(Not many ladies thus fare) 
He gave his wife a house and grounds 
Which cost him twenty thousand pounds, _ 
And only kept his ’bus fare. 


For further strengthening the band 
Of family affection, and 
Securing their condition, 
(When creditors began to dun), 
He gave the business to his son, 
And: made a composition. 
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A dividend he handed round _ os Se 


Of less than nothing in the pound 
(Imagine our sensations !) 

Then life he once again began, 

And carried out his former plan,. 
Enriching his relations. 


But (as, of course, his plan entailed), 
His enterprises always failed— 

Of which he’d premonition ; 
For, as they failed him one by one, 
He always sold them to a son, 

And made a composition. 


And in this enterprising way 
His wife grew richer day by day 
(She had estates in dozens) ; 
And when he’d used up all his sons, 
(In order to escape his duns), 
He utilized his cousins. 


vty 


At length, much gratified, he sees a : 
His family in settled ease, j be 
° e ° lj Ky 
With every requirement Pie) ANNU 
Sufficiently provided for 3 ft a H 
So he resolved to work no more, Mei hn 
And went into retiremént. PA ANN 
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His family were all embued a Ne AY 
With sentiments of gratitude OY) 


For all he’d compassed for them, 
And took (on proving it intent) 
His presents, and with one consent 

Proceeded to restore them. 


His wife gave back house, hill, and SExy LY) } 
. dale, OZ Veal 
And Jane returned the Bill of Sale, § ==" “Sa 2 
(It met with demolition). Fae ieee 
His sons then placed the gross © / /= 
amount . 


Of their assets to his account, . 
And—made a composition. 


And so Carnegie, good and wise, 
Received the meed which enterprise 
Will generally render ; | 
And, with the partner of his joys, 
He lives among his girls and boys 

In happiness and splendour. 


BITS OF TURE. : 


“THANK yer, Capt’in,” chuckled the cheerful but 
raggedy man on the kerbstone outside the Turf Club, 
as I dropped a not-recent portrait of Her Majesty in 
silver into his tobacco-stained palm in recognition of 
his steering the skirts of my Newmarket clear of the 
muddy tyre of my. cab-wheel, “I shan’t see yer 
again till Lincoln. I’m due to be knocked daown 


_ an’ run over, yer know, nex’ week.” 
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“Oh, mamma, why you told mé not to say anything about Major 
Sclly’s hair—and he haswt got any!” 


I dare say that you, like many other philosophers, 
madam, have often wondered what becomes of the 
lower. orders of regular followers of the Turf during 
that period when meteorological considerations 
render racing and steeplechasing impracticable. My 
friend of rags, tatters, and systems—(mind you, 
madam, of Sir George Chetwynd’s story of the well- 
known sportsman who was driven to despair by the 
loss of a book in which he had written down a 
perfected system, which said book was eventually 
discovered in the pocket of a suicide, who had acted 
on the information which it supplied ?)—puts it’ 
graphically and concisely. 

“ All you’ve got to do,” says he, “is to stand out- 
side a good ’orsepital, say Sn’ George’s, when. there’s 
lots o’ carridges an’ kebs a-flyin’ about. Down you 
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M. Mounet-Sully, Tragediéen. 
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M. Massenet, Compositeur de Musique. 


SOME FRENCHMEN. 


goes, suddenly, over a bit o’ imaginary horringe-pecl, 
hover yer leg goes a victoria or a broughim—an’ 
there you are!’ Three months in a clean warm bed, 


with a reg’lar duck of a nuss constantly shovin’ beef- 


tea an’ pork wine down yer throat. An’ when at 
last yer peg gets set all right, the ’usband o’ the lady 
what was in the broughim gives yer a tenner to 
go to Lincoln with. Oh, it ttakes some beatin’, I 
tell yer!” | 


Ancient saws go for very little on a race-courses ' 


“Well, well, well,” groaned the Honourable Billie 
W., after Rathdrum -got beaten at Plumpton. 
“ Somebody said that cleanliness was next to godli- 
ness; it’s tommirot, for I’m cleaned out, and I’ll be 
disinherited if I feel the slightest bit godly.” 


* * 
* 


Pluinp for Plumpton ! 
* , 
Why, there’s rhythm in it; it suggests poetry 
Pve just forty-five minutes to finish this article in 


ay 
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OUR 


and catch the 11.30 for Windsor, but I'll have a 
shot. 
* % 


Plump for Plumpton! ! Here’s a course—- 
Jolly course to go on! 

Owners bring your saddle-horse— 
Backers, wild oats sow on ! 

Plumpton is the meet for me! 

Plumpton, it is meat for thee! 

Plumpton, where your favourite gee 
Courses you to owe on. 


a 
* 
There! I haven’t time to read it over. Perhaps 
it’s as well—I want to enjoy Windsor. 
KOPSPUR. 
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EDITORS. 


NAUGHTY, YOU KNOW! 


“ My dear sir,” said the Solicitor, “it is all very 
well for you to say you have sustained damage, and 
to claim £1,000 compensation, but have you good 
grounds for what you state? Have you anything 
to go upon ?” 

“ Certainly,” replied the Client, “I have my legs, 


and when they cannot sustain me I go upon all 
fours.” 


Then, fetching the solicitor a clip behind the ear, 
the nimble fellow bounded through the outer office 
into the street, and down the whole length of Bedford 


Row, before the rascally attorney had time to say 
‘ Jabez: Balfour.” 
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Sipney L. Younc, © Mr. McGeniry. 
91, Shepperton St., (Perhaps Mr. 

Ny McGinity willsend  ' 

| | ushisaddress.) — , 


a 


JUDY’S WEEKLY BLOT COMPETITION. 


for explanations see page 312. 
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AN ORIGINAL FARCE IN ONE ACT.* 
By C. H. Assorr and H. T. JONSON. 


CHARACTERS. 


Major CURRIE, CAPTAIN SURCINGLE, - 
Of the Lilac Lancers. 


ELEANOR BLIGH, 
Her Niece. - 


Mrs. CHANDOS, 
A Young Widow. 


JENNIE, @ AZatdservant. 
Time, To-day. 


SCENE: Exterior of “The Beeches,’ Mrs. Chandos 
villa at Feltham. 


* Copyright. 
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(On curtain rising, discovered JENNIE entering 
from House,R. She tsa spruce and dapper 
little mazda.) : 

JENNIE. (Secing the newspaper, runs up to gate). 
Oh, The Times! 

(Enter CHITTLING, L.U.E. He zs a commonplace 
oily-haired young butcher. He carries atray 
over his shoulder. He snatches “ The Times” 
From the gate and puts the paper behind him.) 


JENNIE. Give me that paper ! 

CHITTLING. If you what ? 

JENNIE. If you don’t [Il never speak to you 
again. 

CHITTLING (gives her the paper and takes her 
hand). Jennie—— 

JENNIE (withdrawing hand), Why don’t you go 
about your business ? 

CHITTLING. Because, Jennie, I love you. 

JENNIE. I know. What have you got in your 
tray ? 

CHITTLING (lowering tray on gate), A turkey. 

JENNIE (takes calf’s heart from tray and holds it 
up). What’s this ? 

CHITTLING. That? That's a calt’s heart. 

JENNIE. You can’t eat calf’s heart with turkey. 


CHITTLING. Jennie, I—-I love you, and I sup-— 


ose—— 

. JENNIE (giving him the calf’s heart). Take back 
the heart that thou gavest. Where are the sausages ? 

CHITYLING. [ll go back and get ’em. 

JENNIE. You're always forgetting something. 

CHITTLING. Jennie! (Zakes her hand). 

JENNIE (withdrawing it). And sometimes you for- 
get yourself. 

CHITTLING. Have you found the pug ? 

JENNIE. No, have you ? 

CHITTLING. No; why? 

JENNIE. You're a butcher. 

CHITTLING. Ha, ha! (Aside) There’s £20 offered 
for the pug. (Aloud) Jennie, if I was to find the 
pug, would you think favourably of me? 
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JENNIE. Yes, if you refused the reward: (Holding 
up the turkey.) Good gracious! D’ you call that a 
turkey? Why, it’s a deformity! And that reminds 
me, the last turkey you sent was a very tough and a 
very ugly old thing. This is worse. It wouldn't 
look at all well on the table. Cook ordered a nice- 
looking, shapely bird. . 

CHITTLING. If cook’ll cut me > out a paper pattern, 
I'll try to match it. 

JENNIE. We've company coming to-night. Mrs. 
Chandos returns home this morning, and there’s Miss 
Bligh, of course, and Major" Currie, and Captain 
Surcingle, and—— 

CHITTLING (jealously). And Trooper O’Thello, I 
suppose ? 

JENNIE. Mr. O’Thello will sup with me afterwards, 
so mind you choose a tender turkey. You'd better 
go back and change it, and don’t forget the sausages 
—three pounds of Cambridge sausages. Three 
pounds—not three pounds worth, but three pounds 
in weight. You understand. Good morning. 
(Comes down unfolding the papcr, leaving CHITTLING 


Cr 
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“ Take. back the heart that thou gavest !” 


at the gate looking after her disconsolately, |Reading| 
“£20 Reward. Lost, stolen or strayed—-—” 


(ELEANOR BLIGH exters from the house, R. She 
asa pretty little girl of about ‘eighteen. She 
7s unhappy about the loss of her pug dog.) 


(Exit CHITTLING, L.U.E.) 


ELEANOR (eagerly). Oh, Jennie, is that Zhe 
Times ? 

JENNIE (meeting her). Yes, Miss. 

ELEANOR. Is the advertisement in? 

JENNIE. Yes, Miss, There, in the Agony Column. 

ILEANOR (pathetically), In the Agony Column! 
(Sits under the tree. JENNIE stands beside her.) “420 
Reward. Lost, stolen, or strayed, a thorough-bred 
pug dog. Answers to the name of Romeo. When 
missed wore silver collar and bells. Whoever will 
return the same to Miss Bligh, The Beeches, Feltham, 
may receive the above reward. N.B.—The finder 
will greatly oblige by giving Romeo a dish of sweet- 
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ay cook Wl cut me out a paper CHO, LU try to 
match tt.” 


breads at 7 P.M. punctually, and warming his morning 
milk.” Oh, Romeo! Romeo! (Breaks down.) 

JENNIE. Don’t cry, Miss !, | 

ELEANOR. I think m y heart will break ! 

JENNIE. So will mine if yours does. (Cries.) But 
cheer up, Miss! The advertisement’s only in for 
the first time to-day, and the reward’ll be sure to 
find him. (ELEANOR sods.) Don’t cry, Miss! 
(JENNIE sobs.) I do so wish I could comfort you. 
I would do anything to make you happy. 

ELEANOR. Nothing will make me happy except 
Romeo. 

JENNIE. Then I would do anything to bring 
Romeo home. 

ELEANOR. I know you would, Jennie, I know you 
would! (Cvics.) 

JENNIE oe. Don't cry, Miss! 


“Oh! auntie, don't call Romeo a dog!” 
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(MRS. CHANDOS has entered, L.U.E., and through 
the gate. Shevws in travelling costume. She 
carvrics “The Times” in her hand. She is 
ELEANOR’s aznut, and a pretty and jolly 
young widow of thirty.) 


Mrs. CHANDOS (calling up at the window). 
Elea-nor ! 

ELEANOR (jusmping up). Auntie! 

Mrs. CHANDOs. Hullo! You’re there! (ELEANOR 
wishes into her aris, sobbing.) 


(Exit JENNIE tuto house, wiping her cycs.) 


Mrs. CHANDOS. Why, what’s the matter? (Ho/d- 
ang her at arm’s length.) Crying? What for? Is 
that what for? (Showing her the advertisement in 
“The Times.” ELEANOR nestles back into her arms.) 
Ha! ha! ha! | 

ELEANOR. Don’t laugh, Auntie! 

Mrs. CHANDOS. Don’t cry, Eleanor! Ha! ha! 
ha! You were crying five days ago when you wrote 
me about the loss of the pug. I know you were 
crying chen, because your letter was blotted with 
tears, and you're crying ow! Have you never 
stopped crying? Ha! ha! ha! Upon my word, I 
can’t go away on a few days’ visit without something 
goes wrong, even if it’s only a lap dog! © 

ELEANOR. Oh, Auntie! (Sods.) 

Mrs. CHANDOS. There, come, come, my girl, be a 
man! 

ELEANOR. Awzt-ie ! 

Mrs. CHANDOS. Ha! ha!ha! And cheer up! 
(Kzsses her and crosses to the tree. ELEANOR follows.) 
Now tell me all about it. Where did you lose the 
dog ? 

ELEANOR. Oh, Auntie, don’t call Romeo a dog! 

MRS. CHANDOS. Ha! ha! ha! (Aszde, as she gets 
- into hammock.) He is a dog! (Aloud, swin cing.) 
Well, where did you lose Romeo ? 
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ELEANOR. Well, I—I don’t quite know. 

Mrs. CHANDOS. Of course you don’t, or else 
you’d have gone back and found him. But 
seriously 

ELEANOR. Last Friday afternoon 7 

Mrs. CHANDOS. Unlucky afternoon. Weli ? 

ELEANOR. I was walking down the High 
Street ) 

Mrs. CHANDOS. Towards the barracks? Yes. 

ELEANOR (smiling shyly). Yes; towards the 
barracks with Romeo: | 

MRS. CHANDOS. With Romeo! 
Romeo! Goon, dear! | 

ELEANOR. I—I was lost in thought 

Mrs. CHANDOS. About Captain Surcingle ! 

ELEANOR. Oh, Auntie! 


Of course with 
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The pisstbhs cuolutions of the pug. 


Mrs. CHANDOS. You were oft lost in thought 
about Captain Surcingle ? 

ELEANOR. No; ie 

Mrs. CHANDOS. Eleanor! 

ELEANOR. Well, I—— 

Mrs. CHANDOS. Go ov, dear! You were walking 
down the High Street with Romeo, and lost in 
thought about Captain Surcingle ! 

ELEANOR (rocking hamitock). Ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. CHANDOS. Go ox, Eleanor, go on ! 

ELEANOR. When I was suddenly woke by Nell, 
Colonel Ranger’s great big Newfoundland, bounding 
across the road. I thought she was coming after 
Romeo. 

Mrs. ,CHANDOS. Fine women generally prefer 
little men. Well? 


rae 
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ELEANOR. I turned round to protect Romeo, but 
he—he'd gone ! 

MRS. CHANDOS. P'raps Nell had eaten him ? 

ELEANOR (/eebly). Ha! ha! ha! 

Mrs. CHANDOS. Dogs do bolt mouthfuls. Now 
let me see. Your dog—lI beg your pardon, dear !— 
Romeo is either lost, stolen, or strayed, and the 
finder is requested, in exchange for the small sum of 
420, to give him a dish of sweetbreads at 7 P.M. 
punctually, and warm his morning milk. 

ELEANOR. D’you think the finder will ? 

Mrs. CHANDOS. Cer-tain-ly, if he’s lost or strayed, 
and if the finder happens to see the advertisement. 
Now, if he’s lost—but that’s absurd !—for although 
pugs are the stupidest dogs in general, and Romeo 
the stupidest pug in particular, still he’d have the 
sense to find his way home from the High Street. 
Besides, everybody in Feltham knows him. 

ELEANOR (a “Little hurt, which MRS. CHANDOS pre- 
tends not to sce). And he wore his silver collar and 
bells ! 

Mrs. CHANDOS. And he wore his silver collar 
and bells! No, in the acceptation of the term, 
Romeo is not lost. If he went astray—— 

ELEANOR. Romeo could never go astray! 

Mrs. CHANDOS. No, he’s not clever enough, and 
hasn’t the courage. Then Romeo is stolen ! 

ELEANOR (nearly crying again). But who could 
steal him ? 

Mrs. CHANDOS. Let me think, now! Who could 
steal him? You missed him in High Street—Chitt- 
ling, the butcher’s, is in the High Street. Chittling 
could steel him—cold. steel him. Cut him up, you 
know. Have you offended Chittling in any way ? 

ELEANOR. No. 

_ Mrs. CHANbDOs, Ah, then that accounts for it. 
~ You’ve let Chittling take the initiative and offend 
you by stealing Romeo. [I’ve no doubt I was wrong 
- when I called Romeo a dog. I daresay, by thi time, 
he’s sausages ! 

ELEANOR (trying in vain to stem her tears). You're 
trying to tease me! | 

Mrs. CHANDOS. Indeed, dear, I’m suggesting a 
very possible thing. (Searching paper.) Why, I was 
only reading a case on this very subject in this 
morning’s Zzwes. Here it is! (Keads.) “Made in 
Germany.—Messrs. Thier and Retemeyer, a Berlin 
firm, have just been prosecuted for exporting no less 
than three thousand tons of sausages, reported to 
contain 75 per cent. of horse and dog’s flesh.” There, 
dear, read for yourself! (Gzves paper.) I shouldn't 
be at all surprised if we had Romeo for dinner to- 
night, served up with the turkey. You've often ex- 
pressed your love for him by saying that you could 
eat him. | 

ELEANOR. But his silver collar and bells. 

Mrs. CHANDOS, Oh, they’ve been melted down as 
old silver. | 

ELEANOR. Chittling dare not do such a thing. 

MRs. CHANDOs. I’m not so sure about that. If 
Chittling hasn’t, I daresay Chevrette, the hosier’s in 
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the High Street have—in another way. I certaznd)- 
was premature when [ called Romeo a dog—for all 
we know he may have been converted into a pair of 
gloves. Dogskin, you know. But, tell me, Nellie, 
where was the exact spot you missed him? (She 
doesn’t answer.) Nellie? 

ELEANOR. Opposite Colonel Ranger’s house— 
about fifty yards past the barracks. 

Mrs. CHANDOS. Ah, the barracks! That’s where 
he is—in barracks! We've solved the mystery at 
last !—-of course. The Aldershot Competition comes 
off on Wednesday week, you know, and the Feltham 
officers, have taken Romeo for a target—for a “ run- 
ning man,” or dog, or something. That’s just what 
they’d delight in. To pot at the poor innocent thing 
and laugh at its fond little mistress’s wounded heart. 


_ Ah, Nellie, soldiers are cruel. I dare say Major Currie’s 


made a magpie of him, or Captain Surcingle a bull’s- 
eye. (ELEANOR fairly breaks dowu and goes towards 
the house.) Ha! ha! ha! (/amps out of hammock 
and goes after her.) What a silly little baby it is! 
Can’t you see that I’m only teasing you? But I 
won't tease you any more. Come, come, dry your | 


. eyes, Nellie !—(Aisses her)—and let us talk seriously 


~—quite seriously, this time. (Leads her to the base of 
the tree, where they sit.) Now, Romeo has been stolen 
—we're. agreed upon that. You've been to the dog’s 
home ? 

ELEANOR. Yes, yesterday. © 

Mrs. CHANDOS. Stolen by a dog-fancier, or by 
someone with a purpose ; someone in poor circum- 
stances, perhaps, who knows your affection for the 
dog ; who knows that, in my absence, you would ad- 
vertise a generous reward, and who will be sure to 
bring him back to-day, for to-day Is the first day that 
the reward has. been offered. And depend upon it, 
the person who claims the 420—which J will pay— 
is the thief. Now, cheer up, Nellie, and if there's 
anything I can do to restore the pug and happiness, 
I'll do it, trust me for that. Don’t think anything 
more about it until we meet Major Currie at dinner. 
I’ve also asked the Major to bring Captain Surcingle. 


‘Won't you forgive me for teasing you after that ? 


ELEANOR. But you don’t know Captain Surcingle > 


Mrs. CHANDOS. What matter ?—you do! Won't 
you forgive me ? 

ELEANOR. Yes, Auntie! (aésses her.) 

Mrs. CHANDOS. There’s a good girl! Now, tell 


me something about the Regimental Ball. You gave 
me such a crude description in your letter. You 
went with Lady Uglo—she was kind, of course ? 
You lost Romeo in the afternoon, and, “like a 
mourner true to him she’s lost,” you went to the ball 
in the evening ; but you knew that you would meet 
Captain Surcingle there for the first time. Well, 
d’you like him ? 

ELEANOR. Yes. 

Mrs. CHANDOS. How many times did you dance 
with him ? 

ELEANOR. I’m afraid it was more than ¢/:ce times. 
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“Mrs. Cuanpos, That’s a very good beginning. 
Has he calied ? 

ELEANOR. Oh, yes; he called the day after the 
ball to—to ask if he might call. 

Mrs. CHANDOS. Is he an Irishman ? 

ELEANOR. No—ha! ha! 

MRS. CHANDOS. Did you say he right call ? 

ELEANOR. Well, I said that you were away, and— 

Mrs. CHANDOS. What did he say to that? 

ELEANOR. He called the next day to see if sow? 
come back. 

MRs. CHANDOS. And when he found that I wasn t 
at home— 

ELEANOR. He said he’d wait. 

Mrs. CHANDOS, And then— 

ELEANOR, He called again. 

Mrs. CHANDOS, So, he’s called every day ? 

ELEANOR. I think he has. 

Mrs, CHANDOS. And hasn’t even /é reconciled 
you to the loss of your dog? 

ELEANOR. Oh, Auntie. 

Mrs. CHANDOS. Well, a man would me, any day. . 
Has the Major called ? 

ELEANOR. Every day—to see you. Why do the 
Major and the Captain always glare and growl at 
one another ? 

Mrs. CHANDOS. Do they? I don’t know. 

ELEANOR. The Major always seems so blustering 
and angry on finding the Captain here. 

Mrs. CHANDOS. Perhaps the Major’s jealous of 
the Captain. 

ELEANOR, Oh, Auntie! 
of you. 

Mrs. CHANDOS. Is he? 

ELEANOR, And why is Captain Sursinale always 
so sad and preoccupied ? 

Mrs, CHANDOS. Sad and _ preoccupied after 
dancing with you more than three times. Perhaps 
the Captain’ s jealous of the Major, (Riszzg.) We'll 
cross-examine them at dinner to night. By the way 
—- (Geading ELEANOR ‘fowards the house)—if the Cap- 
tain’s called every day to see me, he'll be sure to drop 
in this morning when he learns that I’ve returned ; 
so I advise you to bathe your eyes wane I tell you 
all about my visit to the Leighton’s.. 


(Exeunt MRS. CHANDOS avd ELEANOR z1lo house.) 
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JUDY’S WEEKLY BLOT” 
COMPETITION. 


NOTICE.—TWO PRIZES. FIRST, ONE GUINEA; 
SECOND, HALF A GUINEA. | 


It’s very simple. All you’ve got to do is to 
make a blot, blot it with any paper except 
blotting paper, take the result and make ita. 
likeness of something — anything — vegetable, 
animal, or mineral, with the fewest possible 
additional lines. A\l sketches must be sent in 
not later than the first post on Wednesday — 
morning, for the next week’s issue. Address: 
—C. H. ABBOTT, JUDY Office, 341, Strand ; 
and write “JUDY’S Blot Competition,” on the 
left hand top corner. The Editor reserves all : 
rights of ALL drawings sent tn. 


N.B.—WNo “blot” drawing will be eligible for 
contpetition winless tt ts accompanica by * Judy's” 
Coat of Arms (see cover), bearing date of the cur- 
vent number. Please understand this. Compett-. 
tors may send in any number of blots, but each 
blot must be accompanied by the Coat of Arms. 
That ts to sav, tf one competitor sends tn six blots 
they must be attached to six Coats of Ariuis, bear- 
ing the date of the current number. 


N.B.—The blots that appear in this number 
are those sent in to win a copy of JUDY for six | 
. months, post free. Not knowing to whom to’ 
award the prize, their drawings, in our opinion, 
being equally good, we are sending the paper — 
both to Mr. Young and to Mr. McGinity for the 
next six months, 


_ 


JUDY’S WEEKLY GUESS COM-. 
PETITION. 
REWARD, ONE GUINEA. . 
For full particulars see last week's number. 


No one has guessed this yet. It 1s not too 
simple and it is not out-of-the-way. Please try 
again, Our next ‘“ Guess,” shall we promise 
you, be very much easier. 


C. BRANDAUER & CDS 


Circular 
Pointed 


These series of Pens 
write as smoothly as a 
Lead Pencil—neither scratch 

Nor spurt, the points being rounded 
by a special process. A Sixpeany Assorted 
Sample Box on application. 


All communications regarding Over ESN should be msde to i Adiventicenient Manager, Jupy, 2, Francis Street, Gower Street, W.C. 


